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CHAPTER  I. 


Of  Repentance. 

Others  form  man,  I  only  declare  what  he  is;TbewiirM 
and  I  represent  a  particular  one,  very  indifferently  "^y?^**^/ 
formed,  and  whom,  were  I  to  model  again,  I  would  change! 
certainly  make  very  different  from  what  he  is  ;  but 
what  is  done  cannot  be  recalled.    Now,  though  the 
features  of  my  picture  vary,  there  is  still  a  likeness. 
The  universe  is  but  one  perpetual  motion,  in  which 
all  things  are  incessantly  wheeled  about ;  the  earth, 
the  rocks  of  Caucasus,  and  the  pyramids  of  Egypt, 
both  by  the  general  motion,  and  a  particular  one  of 
their  own.     Constancy  itself  is  no  other  than  a  more 
languid  motion.     I  cannot  be  sure  of  my  object :  it 
is  always  disturbed  and  staggering  by  a  natural  gid- 
diness.    I  take  it  in  this  point  as  it  is  at  the  instant 
w  hen  I  consider  it.    I  do  not  paint  its  being,  I  paint 
its  passage ;   not  a  passage  from  one  century  to 
another,  or,  as  the  people  say,  from  seven  years  to 
another  seven  ;  but  from  day  to  day,  from  minute  to 
minute.     I  must  accommodate  my  history  to  the 
time.    I  may  soon  change  not  only  my  fortune,  but 
also  my  intention.    It  is  a  true  copy  of  various  and 
changeable  accidents,  and  of  imagmations  that  are 
-wavering,  and  sometimes  contrary.    Whether  it  be    <. 
VOL.  m,  B 
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that  I  am  not  then  the  man  I  was,  or  that  I  lay  hoi  J 
on  the  subjects  with  otlier  circumstances  and  consi- 
derations, so  it  is  that  perhaps  I  may  plainly  con- 
tradict myself;  but,  as  Demades  said,  I  do  not  con- 
tradict the  truth.     Could  my  soul  once  take  sure 
tooting,  I  would  not  make  an  attempt,  but  would 
speak  definitively  and  peremptorily  ;  but  it  is  always 
learning  and  making  trial, 
wby,  and       I  prqpose  a  life  meat],  and  without  lustre.    It  is 
^o^'     all  one ;  all  moral  philosophy  is  as  applicable  to  a 
MoDtaigne  yulgar  and  private  life  as  to    the  most  spendid. 
to tpeakrf Every  man  carries  the  entire  form  of  the  human 
"hS^hHk"  condition.     Authors  communicate    themselves    to 
*  the  people  by  some  special  and  extraordinary  work. 
I,  in  the  first  place,  my  universal  being,  as  Michael 
de  Montaiffne,  not  as  a  grammarian,  a  poet,  or  a 
lawyer.     If  men  complain  that  I  speak  too  much  of 
myself,  I  complain  that  they  do  not  so  much   as 
think  of  themselves.      But  is  it  reasonable,  that 
being  so  particular  in  my  way  of  living,   I  should 
pretend  to  make  myself  known  to  the  public  ?  And 
is  it  also  reasonable  that  I  should  introduce  into  the 
world,  where  workmanship  and  art  have  so  much 
credit  and  authority,  the  crude  and  plain  effects  of 
nature,  and  of  frail  nature  too  ?  Is  not  writing  books 
without  learning  like  building  a  wall  without  stone 
or  brick  ?  The  fancies  of  music  are  carried  on  by 
art,  mine  by  chance.     I  have  this  at  least,  according 
to  discipline,  that  never  any  man  treated  of  a  sub- 
ject, whereof  he  was  more  the  master,  than  I  am  of 
that  which  I  have  undertaken  ;  and  that  in  this  I 
am  the  most  knowing  man  alive.     Secondly,  that 
never  did  any  man  penetrate  deeper  into  his  subject, 
nor  more  distinctly  scrutinize  into  its  parts  and  con- 
sequences, nor  ever  more  exactly  and  more  plainly 
arrived  at  the  end  which  he  proposed  to  himself  in 
his  work.     To  finish  it,  I  need  only  apply' to  it  with 
the  fidelity  which  I  have  therein  displayed  with  the 
utmost  sincerity  and  purity.     I  speak  the  truth,  not 
as  much  ks  I  would,  but  as  much  as  I  dare  y  and  I 
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dare  a  little  the  more  as  I  grow  older ;  fotj  the^ 
thinks,  custom  indulges  my  age  with  more  liberty  of 
prating)  as  well  as  of  indiscretion  in  talking  of  a^ 
man's  self  That  cannot  fall  out  here,  which  I  often 
observe  elsewhere,  that  the  work  and  the  artificer 
isontradict  each  other.  Has  a  man  of  so  elegant  a 
conversation  written  so  silly  a  treatise  ?  or  are  such 
learned  writings  the  product  of  a  man  of  so  mean 
conversation,  whose  discourse  is  common,  and  who 
but  seldom  writes ;  that  is  to  say,  whose  capacity  is 
borrowed,  and  not  his  own  ?  A  man  of  learning  is 
not  learned  in  every  thing ;  but  the  self-sufficient 
man  is  sufficient  in  every  wing,  even  in  ignorance. 
Here  my  book  and  I  go  hand  in  hand  in  one  even 
pace.  In  other  cases  a  work  may  be  recommended 
and  censured  abstractedly  from  the  workman,  but 
not  in  this.  He  that  touches  the  one,  touches  the 
other.  He  that  shall  judge  of  it  without  knowing^, 
him,  will  injure  himself  more  than  me.  He  who 
does  know  him  gives  me  all  the  satisfaction  I  desire. 
I  shall  be  more  happy  than  I  deserve,  if  I  can  only 
obtain  thus  much  from  the  public  approbation,  as  to 
make  men  of  understanding  sensible  that  I  was 
capable  of  making  learning  turn  to  my  benefit  if  I 
had  it,  and  that  I  deserved  to  have  been  assisted  by 
a  better  memory.  Be  pleased  here  to  excuse  what 
I  often  say,  that  I  seldom  repent  of  any  thing,  and 
that  my  conscience  is  satisfied  with  itself,  not  like 
the  conscience  of  an  angel  or  a  horse,  but  that  of  a 
man,  always  adding  this  check,  not  a  check  of  cere^ 
mony,  but  of  true  and  genuine  submission,  that  I 
speak  by  way  of  inquiry,  and  for  better  information, 
referring  myself  for  determination  purely  and  simply 
to  the  common  and  authorised  opinions.  I  do  not 
teach,  I  only  relate. 

There  is  no  vice  that  is  really  such  which  does  The  soitoir 
not  offend,  and  which  a  sound  judgment  does  not^^*^**^^'- 
blame ;  for  there  is  so  manifest  a  deformity  and  in^ 
convenience  in  it,  that  perhaps  they  are  in  the  right 
who  say,  that  it  is  chiefly  produced  from  ignorance 
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and  Stupidity ;  so  hard  is  it  to  imagine  that  a  man 
can  know  it  without  abhorring  it«  Malice*  sucks  ib 
tlie  greatest  part  of  its  own  venom,  and  itself  is 
therewith  poisoned.  Vice  leaves  a  repentance  in  the 
mind,  which,  like  an  ulcer  in  the  nesh,  is  always 
scratched  till  it  bleeds ;  for  reason  effaces  all  other 
sorrows  and  griefs,  but  it  begets  this  of  repentance^ 
which  is  the'  more  grievous  because  it  springs  from 
within,  as  the  internal  cold  and  heat  of  agues  and 
fevers  is  more  intense  and  severe  than  what  we  feel 
from  without.  I  not  only  hold  those  for  vices  (though 
not  equally  such)  which  both  reason  and  nature  con- 
demn, but  those  also  which  have  been  made  such  in 
the  opinion  of  men,  however  fsise  and  erroneous,  if 
it  is  authorised  by  the  laws  and  custom. 
Th«.«^^  Nor  is  there  any  virtue  the  practice  of  which  does 
ircinneci,  not  givc  joy  to  a  well-disposed  mind.  There  is 
'Jod'**'  *  really  an  inconceivable  joy  in  a  man's  own  breast 
fdeoce.^'^  upou  hls  doiug  good,  and  a  generous  boldness  that 
accompanies  a  good  conscience.  A  soul  that  is 
daringly  vicious  may  perhaps  arm  itself  with  secu* 
rity,  but  cannot  supply  itself  with  this  complacency 
and  satisfaction.  It  is  no  slight  pleasure  to  a  man 
to  be  preserved  from  the  contagion  of  so  corrupt  an 
age,  and  to  say  to  himself,  whoever  shall  look  into 
my  soul  will  not  find  me  guilty  of  any  man's  ruin 
or  afiliction,  nor  of  revenge  or  envy,  nor  of  the 
public  violation  of  the  laws,  nor  of  innovation,  nor 
disturbance,  nor  of  the  breach  of  a  promise :  and 
though  the  licentiousness  of  the  age  has  not  only 
tolerated,  but  taught  it  to  every  man ;  yet  I  have  not 
seized  the  estate  or  purse  of  any  Frenchman  what- 
soever, but  have  lived  only  upon  what  is  my  own, 
both  in  war  and  in  peace ;  nor  have  I  set  any  man 
to  work  without  paying  him  his  hire.  These  are 
pleasing  testimonies  of  a  good  conscience ;  and  this 
natural  gladness  is  a  meat  benefit  to  us,  and  the  only 
reward  that  never  fails  us. 

*  Tliis  thought  is  taken  from  Seneca*  ep.  81,  where  lie  mentions 
it  as  a  common  saying  of  his  countryman  Attains^ 
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To  found  the  recompence  of  virtuous  actions  on  Accordii^ 
the  approbation  of  others  is  laying  it  on  a  founda-  {^jj^""" 
tion  too  uncertain  and  embarrassed,  especially  in  so  every  inan 
corrupt  and  ignorant  ah  age  as  the  present,  wherein  r"^„Vg-"^ 
the  good  opinion  of  the  vulgar  is  a  scandal.  Upon  ment  upon 
whom  do  you  rely  for  the  discovery  of  what  is  com-  *''""^*^* 
mendable  ?  God  forbid  that  I  should  be  an  honest 
man  according  to  the  honourable  definition  which  I 
daily  sec  every  one  gives  of  it,  0,ua  fuerunt  vitiay 
mores  sunt:*  **  The  things  that  were  formerly 
**  reckoned  vices  are  the  manners  of  the  present 
**  age."  Certain  friends  of  mine  have  at  times  re- 
primanded me  very  frankly  of  their  own  accord^  or 
at  my  instigation,  thereby  performing  an  office  which, 
to  a  mind  that  is  rightly  formed,  surpasses  all  the 
offices  of  friendship,  not  only  in  utility  but  in  kind-^ 
ness.  I  have  always  received  them  with  the  most 
open  arms  of  courtesy  and  gratitude.  But  to  speak 
conscientiously,  I  have  oflen  discovered,  both  in 
their  reproaches  and  their  praises,  so  much  false 
measure,  that  I  had  not  done  much  amiss,  rather  to 
have  acted  wrong  than  right,  according  to  their 
standard.  We,  especially  who  lead  a  private  life, 
not  exposed  to  any  other  view  than  our  own,  ought 
to  have  a  tribunal  established  in  our  breasts,  where* 
by  to  try  our  actions }  and,  according  to  that,  some- 
times to  caress,  and  at  other  times  to  correct  our- 
selves. I  have  my  laws  and  my  court  of  justice  to 
judge  myself  by,  and  apply  myself  to  those  more 
than  to  any  other  rules.  I  do  indeed  restrain  my 
actions  by  those  of  other  men,  but  do  not  extend 
them  by  any  other  rule  except  my  own.  It  is  only 
known  to  yourself  whether  you  are  cowardly  and 
cruel,  or  loyal  and  devout.  Others  see  you  not,  and 
only  form  uncertain  conjectures  of  you.  They  do 
not  perceive  your  nature  so  plainly  as  your  art ;  rely 
not  therefore  upon  their  verdict,  but  stick  to  your 
own:    Tuo  tibi  judicio    est    utendum — Virtutis  et 

*  Senec.  ep.  89,  at  the  end* 
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vitiorum  grave  ipsius  conscientia  pondus  est ;  qua 
sublat(c  jacent  omnia:*  "Make  iise  of  your  judg- 
/  "  ment — conscience  plainly  shows  the  weight  of 
^  '*  virtues  and  vices ;  take  away  that,  all  rails  to 
**  the  ground.**  But  the  saying,  that  repentance  fol- 
lows close  at  the  heels  of  sin,  seems  not  to  have  re** 
gard  to  sin  in  its  richest  attire,  which  is  lodged  in  us 
as  in  its  own  proper  habitation.  It  is  possible  ■  to 
disavow  and  retract  the  vices  that  surprise  us,  and 
towards  which  our  passions  hurry  us;  but  those 
which  by  a  long  habit  are  rooted  and  anchored  in  a 
strong  and  vigorous  will,  are  not  liable  to  be  gain- 
sayed.  Repentance  is  no  other  than  a  recanting  of 
our  wyi,  and  an  opposition  to  our  fancies,  that  foU 
lows  us  close  which  way  soever  we  take.  It  makes 
another  person  disown  his  former  virtue  and  con- 
tinency ; 

Q^t€B  m^m  est  hodie  cur  eadem  non  puero  fuU  ?\ 
Pel  cw'  his  animis  incolumes  non  redeuni  gence  ?\ 

Ah  !  whilst  I  was  a  vig'rous  boy 
Why  did  I  not  this  mind  enjoy  ? 
Or  why  does  not  roy  rosy  hue 
Return  to  paint  my  cheeks  anew  ? 

Th#»  excel.      That  is  au  exauisite  life  wherein  a  due  regularity 
L^nvaie^iifris  maintained  within  doors.     Every  one  may  play  a 
vhirhisre-part  iu  the  puppet-show,  and  represent  an  honest 
*"^^'^'       man  upon  the  stage ;   but  within  his  own  breast, 
where  no  may  do  wnat  he  list,  and  where  nobody- 
sees  us ;  for  a  man  to  be  regular  there,  that  is  the 
point.     The  next  degree  is  for  a  man  to  be  so  at  his 
own  house  in  his  ordinary  actions,  for  which  we  are 
accountable  to  nobody,   and  wherein  there  is  no 
study,  no  artifice  ;  and  therefore  Bias,  representing 
the  excellent  sUtte  of  a  family,  says,  the  master  of 

*  Cic.  de  Natura  Deonim,  lib.  iii.  cap.  35. 

f  Horace  here  characterises  Ligurinus,  who  repented,  wh^n  h^ 

«ime  to  be  an  old  man,  that  he  had  not  made  an  ill  use  of  his  beauty 
hile  he  had  it. 
+  Hor,  lib.  iv.  ode  16,  ver,  7, 8» 
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it  was  the  same  within  doors,  when  by  himself,  as  he 
was  abroad,  when  governed  by  a  regard  to  the  laws, 
and  the  report  of  men.*     And  it  was  a  worthy  say^ 
ing  of  Juhus  Drusust  to  the  builders,  when  they 
oTCred  for  3000  crowns  to  raise  his  house  so  high 
that  his  neighbours  should   not    overlook    him   so      "^ 
much  as  before, — 1  will  give  you,  says  he,t  6000  to 
make  it  so  that  it  may  be  looked  into  on  all  sides.. 
It  is  mentioned  to  the  honour  of  Agesilaus,  that 
when  he  travelled  he  used  to  take  up  his  quarters  in 
the  temples,  to  the  end  that  the  people,  and  the 
gods  themselves,  might  be  spectators  of  his  private 
actions.     Such  a  one  has  been  the  miracle  of  the       t^ 
world,  in  whom  neither  his  wife  nor  servant  have 
never  seen  any  thing  remarkable.  §,    Few  men  have 
been  admired  by  their  domestics.     We  find  in  his- 
tory, that  a  prophet  hath  no  honour,  not  only  in  his  No  man  « 
own  family,  but  in  his  own  country.     It  is  the  same  ^.g^own  '* 
in  less   things:     and   in   this  mean  example   the  country, 
image  of  greater  is  to  be  seen.     In  my  country  of 
Gascoigne  they  look  upon  it  as  a  drollery  to  see  me 
in  print.     The  farther  off  I  am  read  from  my  own 
home  the  more  I  am  esteemed.     I  am  fain  to  pur-  ^^^ 
chase  printers  in  Guienne,  elsewhere  they  purchase 


*  Plutarch,  in  the  Banquet  of  the  wise  Men»  ch.  23. 

f  Or  rather  Marcus  Livius  Dnisiis,  the  famous  tribune  of  the 
people,  who  died  anno  662^  at  Rome,  afler  having,  by  his  ambition,, 
fomented  a  dangerous  war  in  Italy,  of  which  Florus  treats,  lib.  ili. 
cap^  17  and  18.  As  to  what  Montaigne  says  here  of  Livius  Drusus, 
he  took  it  from  a  treatise  of  Plutarch,  entitled  Instructions  to  those 
who  manage  the  AfiUirs  of  State,  ch.  4,  where  this  Drusus  is  called 
Julius  Drusus,  a  tribune  of  the  people.  If  Montaigne  had  con- 
sulted Paterculus  on  this  artide,  he  might  have  perceived  this  small 
mistake  of  Plutarch. 

X  It  is  Plutarch  that  makes  him  m>eakthus;  but,  according  to 
Paterculus,  Drusus  being  about  to  buiid  a  house,  and  having  an  offer 
made  him  by  the  architect  to  contrive  it  afler  such  a  model  that 
none  of  his  neighbours  might  look  into  it,  Drusus  said,  **  If  you 
*'  know  how,  make  me  such  a  house  rather  that  what  I  do  in  it  may 
"  be  seen  by  every  body/* 

§  A  man  must  Se  a  hero  indeed,  said  marshal  Catinati  if  his  foot^ 
man  thinks  it. 
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j         me.     upon  this  foundation  they  go  who  conceal 
themselves  Kving  and   present,   to  obtain  a  name 
^  '    when  they  are  absent  and  dead.     I  had  rather  have 
less  of  it :  and  do  not  publish  myself  to  the  world 
for  more  than  my  share  of  it ;    when  I  leave  it,  I 
quit  all  farther  claim.     The  people  reconduct  such 
a  one  by  a  public  act  with  amazement  to  his  very 
"   ^oor.     He  put  off  this  pageantry  with  his  robe,  and 
falls  so  much  the  lower  from  it  by  how  much  the 
higher  he  was  exalted.     In  his  house  there  is  nothing 
but  tumult  and  disorder ;  and  was  there  a  regularity 
in  it,  it  would  require  a  quick  and  well  tried  judg- 
ment to  perceive  it  in  these  low  and  private  ac'ions : 
to  which  may  be  added,  that  order  is  a  dull  melan- 
choly virtue.     To  enter  a  breach,  to  conduct  an 
^  embassy,  to  govern  a  people,  are  actions  of  renown ; 
to  reprove,  laqgh,  sell,  pay,  love,  hate,  and  converse 
pleasantly  and  rationally  with  a  man's  own  family, 
and  with  himself,  not  to  relax  nor. to  recant,  are 
things  more  rare,  more  difficult,  and  less  remarkable. 
By  tiiis  means,  thev  who  lead  a  retired  life  do,  what- 
ever is  said  to  the  contrary,  undergo  offices   of 
greater    difficulty  and  extent  than  others.      And 
private  men,  says  Aristotle,  serve  virtue  with  more 
difficulty  and  eminence  than  they  who  are  in  the 
.   magistracy.      We  prepare  ourselves  for  eminent  oc- 
j^  casions,  more  out  of  vanity  than  conscience.    The 
I     shortest  way  to  arrive  at  glory  would  be  to  do  that 
^    for  conscience  which  we  do  for  glory.     The  virtue  of 
Alexander  appears  to  me  with  far  less  vigour  in  his 
theatre  than  that  of  Socrates  in  his  mean  and  ob-  * 
scure  employment.      I  can  Easily  conceive  Socrates 
in  the  place  of  Alexander,  but  Alexander  in  that  of 
Socrates  I  cannot.     Ask  the  one  what  he  can  do,  he 
will  answer,  "  Conquer  the  world ; "  ask  the  other 
the  same  question,  lie  will  say,  **  Conduct  human  life 
v^    *'  conformably  to  its  natural  condition ;"  a  science 
much  more  general,  weighty,  and  more  lawful, 
wherda    .    The  soul  is  to  be  valued  not  for  its  high  flight, 
cuiUMts     T[)ut  for  its  regularity.     Its  greatness  is  not  exercised 
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in  grandeur,  but  mediocrity.     As  they  who  judge  i 
and  try  us  internally,  make  no  great  account  of  the  ^^^^y- 
lustre  of  our  public  actions,  and  see  that  they  are 
only  threads  and  rays  of  clew  water,  springing  from 
a  slimy  and  muddy  bottom ;  so  likewise  they  who  ") 
judge  of  us  by  this  fine  outward  appearance  make 
the  same  conclusion  from  our  internal  constitution, 
and  cannot  couple  faculties  that  are  common  and 
like  their  own,   with  those    other  faculties    that 
astonish  them,  and  are   so  far  out  of  their  sight.  ^ 
Therefore  it  is  that  we  give  savage  forms  to  daemons ;   *^ 
and  who  does  not  give  Tamerlane  large  eye-brows,     ' 
wide-nostrils,  a  dreadful  face,  and  a  stature  beyond    , 
measure,  according  to  the  conception  he  has  formed 
from  the  report  of  his  name  ?  Had  any  one  hereto- 
fore showed  me  Erasmus,  I  would  hardly  have  be- 
lieved but  that  every  thing  he  spoke  to  his  man  or 
his  landlady  was  adage  and  apophthegm.     We  have 
a  more  suitable  idea  of  an  artincer  upon  his  close- 
stool,   or  upon  his  wife,  than  of  a  great  president 
venerable  for  his  carriage  and  abilities.     We  fancy 
that  they  do  not  stoop  so  low  from  their  high  tn-   ^ 
l;)unals  as  to  live.     As  vicious  souls  are  often  incited 
to  do  well  by  some  strange  impulse,  so  are  virtuous 
souls  to  do  ill.     They  are  therefore  to  be  judged  by 
their  settled  state  when  they  are  composed,  if  they 
ever  are  so ;  or  at  least  when  they  are  nearer  to  re- 
pose, and  in  their  natural  situation. 

Natural  inclinations  are  assisted  and  fortified  by  Natural  {n« 
education,  but  are  scarce  ever  altered  or  subdued  by  j'tlfilTL 
It.  A  thousand  souls  m  my  time  have  shiited  to-  educatioo, 
wards  virtue  or  vice  in  spite  of  a  contrary  discipline :  changS 

nndextir- 
Sic  iili  desuet{e  sylvis  in  cnrcere  clausce  pmtedL 

Aianmevere  fercp,  et  viiltus  posvere  minaceSj 
At(jH£  liominem  didicere  pati,  si  torrida  parvus 
Fen'it  in  ora criior^  redeunt  rabiesque  Jurorque^ 
uldmoaiupque  tametU  gmtato  sanguine  Jaiices, 
l^rrety  et  a  trepido  vix  ahstimt  ira  magislro** 

*  Lttcan.  lib.  hr.  rer.  237* 
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So  beasts  of  prey,  iniprison'd  in  a  cage, 
Grow  tame,  abandoning  their  native  rage 
And  threat'ning  looks,  and  do  themselves  inure 
Tlie  government  of  mankind  to  indure. 

/  But  if  again  a  little  blood  thev  taste, 

f    Their  savage  fiiry  seizes  them  m  haste ; 

1   They  thirst  for  more,  grow  fierce,  and  wildly  stare, 
As  if  their  trembling  keepers  they  would  tear. 

Thus  men  palliate  and  conceal  tbeir  original  quali- 
ties, but  do  not  extirpate  them.  The  Latin  tongue 
is  as  it  were  natural  to  me  ;  I  understand  it  better 
than  the  French,  but  I  have  not  used  to  speak  it, 
Bor  hardly  to  ^vrite  it,  these  forty  years ;  and  yet, 
upon  some  sudden  agitations,  w^ich  I  have  fallen 
into  twice  or  thrice  in  my  life  (and  once  upon  seeing 
my  father,  in  perfect  hesuth,  fall  upon  me  in  a  faint- 
ing fit),  I  always  A^ented  my  first  outcries  in  Latin  ; 
nature  starting  and  forcibly  expressing  itself,  not- 
withstanding so  long  a  discontinuance ;  and  of  this 
there  are  many  other  instances, 
^refor-  They  who  in  my  time  have  taken  a  review  of  the 
mwikinV  manners  of  the  age  do,  by  novel  opinions,  reform 
only  relate  sccmiug  viccs  J  but  as  foF  Tcal  viccs  they  leave  them 
valu  ^^'  as  they  were,  if  they  do  not  augment  them ;  the 
latter  of  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  the  case.  We 
choose  to  disregard  all  other  good  actions  on  ac- 
count of  these  external  reformations  of  less  cost 
and  greater  merit,  and  thereby  make  a  cheap  atone- 
ment for  the  other  natural  consubstantial  and  internal 
vices.  Look  back  a  little  on  our  own  experience. 
There  is  no  man,  if  he  be  attentive,  who  does  not 
find  in  himself  a  particular  and  governing  method  of 
his  own,  which  struggles  with  instruction,  and  with 
/  tlie  tempest  of  passions  that  are  contrary  to  it.  For 
my  part,  I  seldom  feel  myself  agitated  by  any  shock. 
I  find  myself,  as  it  were,  always  in  my  place  like 
heavy  unwieldy  bodies.  If  I  am  not  at  home,  I  am 
always  near  it.  My  debauches  do  not  carry  me 
very  far  off.  There  is  nothing  strange  nor  extreme 
in  the  case,  and  yet  I  have  healthy  and  vigorous 
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raptures.     iThe  true  condemnation,  and  that  which  Therepent. 
affects  men's  common  practice,  is  that  their  state  of  JJJJf„%^^ 
retirement  is  full  of  filth  and  corruption,  the  idea  of  moniy  veiy 
I  their  reformation   blurred,  their  repentance  weak,  *®""^*- 
>  and  as  much  to  blame  almost  as  their  sin.    Some, 
either  for  having  been  linked  to  vice,  by  a  natural 
propensity,  or  by  a  long  habit,  cannot  see  any  de- 
formity in  it.     Others  (of  which  class  I  am)  do  in- 
deed weigh  vice,  biit  they  put  pleasure,  or  some 
other  motive,   in  the  other  balance,  and  suffer  and 
yield  to  it  for  a  certain  price,   but  yiciously  and 
basely ;  yet  there  might  perhaps  be  imagined  so  vast 
a  disproportion  of  measure,  wherein,  with  justice, 
the  pleasure  would  excuse  the  sin,  as  we  say  of  pro- 
lit,  not  only  if  it  were  accidental,  and  out  of  sin,  as 
larceny,  but  in  thp  very  exercise  of  sin,  as  in  the  en- 
joyment of  a  woman,  wherein  the  temptation  is' 
violent,  and  it  is  said,  sometimes,  to  be  invincible.  . 
Being  the  other  day  in  Armagnac,  at  a  seat  which 
belongs  to  a  kinsman  of  mine,  I  saw  a  country  fel- 
low, that  was  by  every  one  called  the  robber,  who 
gave  this  narrative  or  his  life;  that  being  born  a 
beggar,  and  finding  that  he  would  never  be  able  to 
get  enough  by  his  labour  to  support  himself  against 
want,   he  resolved  to  turn   robber;  and,  being  a 
strong  man,  had  followed  the  trade  all  the  time  of 
his  youth  with  safety ;  for  he  gathered  in  his  com 
and  wine  from  other  men's  lands,  but  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, and  in  such  great  loads,  that  it  was  not  to  be 
imagined  how  one  man  could  carry  off  so  much  upon 
his  shoulders  in  one  night  as  he  did ;  and,  moreover, 
he  was  so  carefol  not  to  do  one  man  more  damage 
than  another,  that  every  particular  man's  loss  there- 
fore was  of  the  less  importance.     He  is  now  grown 
old  and  rich  for  a  man  of  his  rank,  thanks  to  the 
trade  he  drove,  which  he  makes  no  scruple  to  con- 
fess  to  every  body ;  and  to  make  his  peace  with  God 
forliis  ill-got  wealth,  he  says,  that  he  is  daily  ready, 
by  his  bounty,  to  make  satisfaction  to  the  successors 
of  those  be  robbed ;  and  if  he  does  not  to  every 
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one  f wliich  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  do  at  once)  he 
will  leave  it  in  charge  to  his  heirs  to  perform  the 
rest  proportionably  to  the  wron^  he  has  done  to 
every  one,  which  is  what  he  himself  only  knows. 
By  this  account,  whether  true  or  false,  this  man  looks 
I  upon  robbery  as  a  dishonest  action,  and  he  hates  it, 
V  but  not  so  much  as  poverty.  He  barely  repents  of 
it,  but  forasmuch  as  it  was  in  this  manner  counter- 
balanced and  compensated,  he  repents  ^not  of  it. 
This  is  not  that  habit  which  incorporates  us  with 
vice,  and  conforms  our  very  understanding  to  it ; 
nor  is  it  that  impetuous  wind,  which,  bv  its  gusts, 
disturbs  and  blinds  our  faculties,  and  for  the  time 
hurries  us,  judgment  and  all,  into  the  power  of 
vice, 
linn-  It  is  my  way  to  do  what  I  do  thoroughly,  and  all 

^*!£i!ent  ^^  a-piece.  I  scarce  make  a  moticm  clandestinely 
was  the"  and  by  stealth  from  my  reason,  and  that  is  not  con- 
«?de  of  hii  ducted  in  a  manner  by  the  consent  of  all  my  facul- 
ties without  division,  or  without  any  inwiu-d  stnig« 
gles.  My  judgment  has  all  the  blame  or  all  the  praise 
of  it ;  and  the  blame  it  once  has,  it  has  always ;  for 
I  have  had,  almost  from  my  infancy,  the  same  incli- 
nation, the  same  turn,  and  the  same  spirit :  and  as  to 
universal  opinions,  I  fixed  myself  from  my  child- 
hood in  the  same  place  where  I  was  to  stick.  There 
are  some  sins  that  are  impetuous,  prompt,  and  sud- 
den ;  let  us  set  them  aside ;  but  as  for  those  other 
sins  so  ofl  repeated,  deliberated,  and  contrived, 
whether  constitutional  sins,  or  sins  of  profession  and 
vocation,  I  cannot  conceive  that  they  have  so  long 
been  settled  in  the  same  resolution,  without  the  con- 
stant concurrence  of  the  will  and  understanding  with 
the  reason  and  conscience  of  the  person  who  is 
guilty  of  them  :  and  the  repentance  which  he  boasts 
to  be  inspired  with  on  a  sudden  is  very  hard  for  me 
to  imagine.  I  am  not  of  the  opinion  of  the  Pytha- 
gorean sect,  that  men  assume  a  new  soul  when  they 
approach  the  images  of  the  gods  to  receive  their 
oracles,  unless  they  mean  that  it  must  be  foreign, 
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new,  and  lent  for  the  time,  our  own  showing  so 
little  sign  of  the  purification  and  cleanness  iit  for  ^ 
that  office. 

They  act  quite  contrary  to  the  Stoical  precepts,  Tme  re- 
who  indeed  command  us  to  correct  the  imperfections  ^^"{U"^^^^' 
and  vices  which  we  know  ourselves  guilty  of,  butfouowed 
forbid  us  thereby  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  out^J^f^ 
minds.    Tliese  make  us  believe  tliat  they  have  great  nMnu 
Texation  and  remorse  within,  but  as  for  amendment** 
and  correction,  or  discontiiiuance,  they  give  no  sign 
of  it;  yet  there  cannot  be  a  cure  tiU  the  evil  be 
IHirged  awinr*     If  repentanqe  were  to  be  put  into   ^^ 
mie  scale  of  the  balance,  it  would  out-weign  sin.    I 
do  not  know  of  anv  quality  so  easy  to  counterfeit  as   ^ 
devotion,  if  the  life  and  manners  do  not  conform  to 
it.     The  essence  of  it  is  abstruse  and  occult,  the 
appeantnces  easy  and  pompous. 

As  for  my  part,  I  may  desire  in  the  general  to  be  AmucM- 
what  I  am  not^  I  may  condemn  and  be  out  of  hu«  "f  k^^ 
mour  with  my  whole  frame,  and  pray  to  God  for  an  ^^^^ 
entire  reformation,  and  to  excuse  my  natural  infir*  ^^ 
mity ;  but  this  is  what  I  ought  not  to  call  repentance, 
methinks,  no  more  than  a  dis^t  that  I  am  not  an 
angel,  nor  a  Cato.     My  actions  are  regulated  by 
and  conformable  to  ^at  I  am,  and  to  my  condition, 
I  cannot  do  belter ;  and  repentance  does  not  pro* 
perly  concern  things  that  are  not  in  our  power.    It 
IS  rather  regret.    I  conceive  an  infinite  number  of 
natures,  more  sublime  and  regular  than  mine;  yet  I 
/  do  not  amend  my  faculties,  forasmuch  as  neither  my 
arm  nor  my  mind  will  become  a  whit  the  more  vigo- 
rous by  conceiving  another's  to  be  so.     If  to  ima« 
E*  le  and  wish  a  more  noble  way  of  acting  than  we 
ve  would  produce  a  repentance  in  us,  we  would 
then  repent  of  our  most  innocent  operations,  foras- 
much as  we  well  suppose  that  in  a  more  excellent 
nature  they  would  be  coliducted  with  greater  perfec-  . 
tion  and  dignity ;  and  we  would  wish  to  do  the  same; 
When  I  consider  my  demeanor  in  my  youth,  and 
that  of  my  old  age,  I  find  that  I  have  in  general  be* 
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^    haved  with  regularity  as  far  as  I  know.     This  is  all 
that  my  resistance  can  avail.     I  do  not  flatter  myself^ 
in  the  like  circumstances,  I  would  be  always  the 
same*     It  i&  not  a  spot^  but  rather  an  universal  tinc- 
ture, with  which  I  am  staitied.     I  have  no  notion  of 
a  repentance  that  is  superficial,  moderate^  or  cere* 
monious.    It  must  sting  mfe  throughout  before  I  can 
give  it  that  name,  and  it  must  pierce  my  heart  as 
deeply  and  universally  as  God  sees  into  me. 
Why  Mon.     In  matters  of  trade  many  good  opportunities  have 
M?^  ^M  escaped  me  for  want  of  management,  and  yet  I  made 
of  ti^^.  a  right  choice  according  as  occurrences  presented 
•fhirS.'  themselves.  '  It  is  my  method  to  choose  always  the 
cvFk        easiest  and  the  surest  course.     I  find  that  in  my  past 
deliberations  I  have,  by  my  own  rule,  proceeded 
with  discretion  according  to  the  state  of  the  subject 
proposed  to  me,  and  would  do  the  same,  were  it  a 
thousand  years  hence,  on  the  like  occasions.     I  do 
not  consider  the  thing  as  it  is  now,  but  what  it  was 
when  I  deliberated  on  it*    The  force  of  all  counsel 
lies  in  the  time.    Opportunities  and  afiairs  incessantly 
^     fluctuate  and  change.     I  have,  in  my  life,  fallen  into 
some  gross  and  important  errors,  not  for  want  of 
good  judgment,  but  fijr  want  of  good  luck.  .  There 
are,  in  our  afiairs,  some  secret  circumstances  not  to 
be  guessed  ^t^  particularly  in  human  nature,  certain 
silent  conditions  that  make  no  show,  and  are  un*- 
known  sometimes  even  to  the  possessor,  which  start 
and  spring  up  from  incidental  causes.     If  my  pru- 
dence could  not  penetrate  into,  or  forctel  them,  I 
y       am  not  disgusted  with  it :  it  is  confined  to  its  own 
limits.     If  the  event  be  against  me,  and  favours  that 
side  which  I  have  refused|vthere  is  no  remedy ;  I  do 
not  blame  myself  for  it :  P accuse  my  luck,  and  not 
my  performance.     Tliis  is  not  what  we  call  repent«» 
ance* 
^Boaeiit      Phocion  had  given  certain  advice  to  the  Athe« 
«Ii  o?J?'  niang,  which  was  not  followed  j  and  the  affair  suc- 
i€BH.       ceeding  happily  contrary  to  his  opinion,  somebody 
«aid,  Well,  Phocion,  art  thou  pleased  that  this  aT* 
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feir  turns  out  so  ¥?«11?  I  am  very  glad,  said  he, 
that  it  has  so  happened ;  yet  I  do  not  repent  that  I  ^' 
advised  otherwise.*  When  my  friends  apply  to  me 
for  my  opinion,  I  give  it  freely  and  plainly,  without 
considering,  as  almost  all  mankind  do,  that  the  thing 
beitig  hazardous,  it  may  fall  out  contrary  to  my 
opinion,  and  then,  perhaps,  thev  may  reproach  me  y 
for  my  advice  ;  but  this  is  what  1  am  very  indifferent 
about ;  for  they  will  be  to  blame  for  desiring  that 
office  which  I  could  not  justify  myself  to  refuse 
them. 

I  scarce  ever  lay  any  mistakes  or  misfortunes  of  moduism 
mine  to  the  charge  of  another  person :  the  truth  is,  JSJlkaa. 
I  seldom  make  use  of  another's  advice,  but  only  forothcr;8A4. 
the  sake  of  civility  and  ceremony,  unless  it  be  where  ^J^ 
I  have  need  of  instruction  in  any  science,  or  infor-  ™^n/ ©fj^ 
mation  of  any  fiict.     For  in  things  where  I  have  only  ^id^' 
my  judgment  to  make  use  of,  other  men's  reasons  ^^u*^*^^*  *f 
may  be  of  some  credit  to  support  me,  but  of  little  ^00^  ^"^ 
ferce  to  dissuade  me.     I  hear  every  thing  favourably 
and  decently ;  but  I  do  not  remember  that  to  this  | 
hour  I  ever  made  use  of  any  reason  but  my  own,  | 
With  me  they  are  but  flies  or  atoms  that  hover  about 
my  will.     I  lay  no  great  stress  upon  my  own  opi- 
nions, and  as  uttle  upon  those  of  other  men.     For- 
tune rewards  me  justly.     As  I  do  not  receive  advice,  \ 
I  give  as  little.     I  am  seldom  asked  for  it,  and  more 
seldom  trusted  to ;    and  know  not   of  any  under- 
taking, either  public  or  private,  that  has  been  the 
better  for  my  advice ;  even  the  persons,  whom  for- 
tune had  in  any  manner  engaged  to  follow  my  direc- 
tion, have  chose  more  willingly  to  be  guided  by  any 
Qther  head-piece  than  mine :    and  as  I  am  a  man 
altogether  as  vigilant  against  the  disturbance  of  my 
tranquillity  as  the  diminution  of  my  authority.  Hike 
it  the  better.     By  thus  neglecting  me,  they  humour 
me  in  what  I  profess,  which  is  to  settle  and  wholly 

*  Plutarch,  ia  his  Notable  Sayings  of  aacient  Kings,  PriaceSy 
ftc.  under  the  article  Phocion. 
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contain  myself  within  myself.     It  is  a  pleasure)  to  me 
to  be  disinterested  in  otnet  men*s  aflairs^  and  not  to 
be  any  way  responsible  for  them. 
Was  little     .All  affairs  when  they  are  over,  happen  as  they 
f~"eT«ti  will,  give  me  little  concern ;    for  the  imagination, 
thatfeiiotttthat,  so  it  oiight  to  be,  put^  me  out  of  my  pain, 
bt "iltiilf  They  are  rolled  about  in  the  great  revolution  of  the 
•«*why/  universe,  and  linked  in  the  chain  of  stoical  causes. 
Your  fancy  cannot,  by  wish  or  imagination,  move 
an  iota,  either  past  or  to  come,  which  the  order  of 
things  will  not  totally  overturn, 
ifade  little     As  to  the  rest,  I  hate  that  accideittal  repentance 
tSTre^u  which  old  age  brings  with  it.  He,  of  old  times,*  who 
»w«owiiij  said  he  was  obligecl  to  his  years  for  stripping  him  of 
Sd^^*  pleasure,  was  of  a  different  opinion  from  me.     I  can 
never  think  myself  beholden  to  impotency  for  any 
good  that  it  does  me.     Nee  tarn  aversa  unquam  vide^ 
bitur  ab  opere  suo  procidentia^  ut  debiliter  inter  op* 
time  invepta  sit :    "  Nor  can  Providence  ever  be 
**  thought  so  averse  to  its  own  work  that  debility 
"  should  be  found  among  the  best  things."     Our . 
appetites  are  rare  in  old  age.     A  profound  satiety 
comes  upon  us  after  the  act.     I  discern  nothing  of 
conscience  in  this*    It  is  chagrin  and  Weakness  that 
imprint  on  us  a  languid  phlegmatic  quality.     We 
must  not  sufier  ourselves  to  be  wholly  carried  away 
by  the  alterations  of  nature  so  as  to  debase  our  judg- 
ment   Youth  and  pleasure  did  not  heretofore  so  far 
blind  me  that  I  did  not  discern  the  face  of  vice  in 
pleasure;  nor  does  that  disgust  which  years  have 
now  brought  upon  me,  hinder  me  from  "discerning 
the  face  of  pleasure  in  vice.     Now  that  my  days  of 
pleasure  are  oVer,  I  judge  of  it  as  if  they  were  not. 
1,  who  strictly  and  attentively  ransack  my  reason, 
find  it  the  very  same  it  was  in  my  most  licentious 

;*  This  was  Sophocles,  who  beinp:  asked  if  he  still  enjoyed  the 
pleasures  of  love,  made  answer,  Dn  meliora  :  libenter  xsro  isiinc^ 
tanquam  a  domino  agresti  acjurioso  profugi:  '^  The  gods  have  done 
**  better  for  me ;  and  glad  1  am  that  I  nave  lived  to  escape  from  the. 
*'  wild  and  furious  tyranay  of  love."    Cic  de  Scnectut^,  cup.  14. 
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bge,  if  it  be  not  perhaps  a  little  weakened  and  im- 
paired by  being  grown  old ;  and  I  ain  of  opinion^ 
that  as  it  does  not  permit  me  to  embark  in  pleasure^ 
for  the  sake  of  my  bodily  health,  it  would  not  give 
me  more  allowance  now  than  heretofore  for  the  sake 
of  my  soul's  health.    I  do  not  reckon  my  reason  the 
more  vigorous  because  it  has  nothing  to  combat. 
My  temptations  are  so  shattered  and  mortified  iJiat 
they  are  not  worth  its  opposition,   for  with  pnly 
stretching  out  my  hands  I  overcome  them.     Should 
my  former  concupiscence  be  replaced  in  its  view,  I 
iear  it  would  not  have  so  much  strength  to  resist  it 
as  it  had  heretofore.     I  do  not  find  that  it  has  any 
other  notion  of  pleasure  now  than  it  had  then,  nor 
that  it  has  acquired  any  new  light;    wherefore  if 
there  be  a  recovery  it  is  a  scurvy  one.     Miserable 
kind  of  remedy,  where  health  is  not  to  be  obtained 
without  a  disease.    It  is  not  for  our  misfortune  to 
perform  this  office,  but  for  the  good  fortune  of  our 
judgment.     I  am  not  influenced  by  injuries  and  af- 
flictions to  do  any  thing  but  to  curse  them.     This  is 
ibr  people  who  are  not  to  be  roused  till  they  feel  the 
scourge.     My  reason,  indeed,  acts  with  more  free- 
dom in  prosperity,  but  is  more  distracted  and  harder 
put  to  it,  to  digest  misfortunes  than  pleasures.     I 
see  best  in  a  clear  sky ;  health  premonishes  me  with 
more  alacrity  and  more  benefit  than  sickness.     I  did 
all  that  I  could  to  repair  and  regulate  myself  when  I 
had  health  to  enjoy  them.     I  would  be  ashamed  and 
vexed  that  the  misery  and  misfortune  of  mv  old 
age  should  be  preferred  before  my  good,  healthful, 
sprighUy,  and  vigorous  years ;  ana  mat  men  should 
judge  of  me,  not  by  what  I  have  been,  but  by  what 
I  am  now  that  I  have  as  it  were  ceased  to  be. 

In  my  opinion  it  is  in  happy  living,  and  not  in  Wherein 
d^ing  happily,  as  Antisthenes  said,  that  human  feU-cU"  colS!"* 
city  consists.     I  have  not  aimed  to  make  a  monstrous  <iits,  ac 
addition  of  a  philosopher's  tail  to  the  head  and  body  Spnja-^e. . 
of  a  liberitine,  nor  that  this  wretched  remainder  of 
life  should  contradict  and  give  the  lie  to  the  plea- 
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santest)  souBdedt,  ftnd  longest  part  of  it    I  would 
fidn  represent  myself  miiform  tnroughout    Were  I 
to  lead  my  life  over  again,  I  would  live  just  as  I  have 
done.    I  neither  complain  of  tiie  past,  nor  fear  die 
future ;  and,  if  I  do  not  deceive  mysetf,  I  have  been 
much  the  same  within  as  without.    I  am  principally 
obliged  to  my  fortune,  that  the  coarse  of  my  bodily 
estate  has  been  carried  on  in  every  thing  in  its  si^ 
son.     I  have  se^i  it  in  its  bud,  blossoms,  and  fruity 
and  now  see  it  withered ;  happUy,  however,  because 
naturally.    I  bear  the  ailments  I  have  the  better  as 
they  are  at  their  crisis,  and  also  because  they  ^ve 
me  the  more  pleasing  remembrance  of  the  long  feli* 
city  of  my  past  life.     My  wisdom  also  may,  perhaps^ 
have  been  of  the  same  pitch  inbodi  ages,  but  it  was 
more  active  and  graceful,  when  young,  spri^dy,  and 
natural,  than  now  that  it  is  broken,  peevish,  and 
painful.     I  therefore  renounce  diose  casual  and  dolo- 
rous reformations.    God  must  touch  our  hearts,  and 
our  consciences  must  amend  of  th^nselves  by  the 
aid  of  our  reason,  and  not  by  the  decay  of  our  ap- 
petites, 
^lif  ''*^     Pleasure  is  iA  itself  neither  pale  nor  discoloured 
M  ^n^  for  being  discerned  by  eyes  that  are  dim  and  dist^n- 
pered.    We  ought  to  love  temperance  for  its  own 
sake,  and  in  respect  to  God,  who  has  commanded 
both  that  and  chastity.    What  we  derive  from  c^ 
tarrhs,  and  what  I  am  obliged  for  to  my  cholic,  is 
neither   chastity  nor  temperance.     A  man  cannot 
boast  that  he  demises  and  resists  pleasiu-e,  if  he  does 
not  see  it,  and  if  he  does  not  know  it,  together  with 
its  charms,  power,  and  most  alluring  beauty.    I  knmr 
both  the  one  and  the  other,  I  have  a  right  to  say  it: 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  in  old  age  our  minds  are  sub- 
ject to  more  troublesome  maladies  and  imperfections 
than  they^ire  in  youth.     I  said  the  same  when  I  was 
young,  and  when  I  was  reproached  with  the  want  of 
a  beard ;  and  I  say  the  same  now  that  my  gray  hairs 
gain  me  authority.     We  call  the  crabbedness  of  our 
tempers,  and  tfie  disrelish  of  present  things,  wifi^oai ; 
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but  in  truth  we  do  not  so  much  forsake  vices  as  ^ 

change  them,  and  in  my  opinion  for  worse. .  Besides 
a  foolish  groundless  pride,  nauseous  babble,  froward 
and  unsociable  humours,  superstition,  and  a  ridicu- 
lous thirst  after  riches,  when  the  use  of  them  is  lost, 
I  find  in  old  age  more  envy,  injustice,  and  malignity* 
It  furrows  the  mind  with  more  wrinkles  than  the  face^ 
and  we  never,  ox  very  rarely,  see  people  who,  in 
growiag  old,,  do  not  grow  sour  and  mufity.  The 
whole  man  moves,  both  towards  his  perfection  and 
his  decay*  In  considering  the  wisdom  of  Socrates^ 
aad  many  circumstances  of  his  condenmation,*  I 
due  believe  that  he  indulged  himself  by  prevarica* 
^tion,  in  some  measure,  for  the  purpose,  seeing  that  | 

at  70  years  of  age  he  suffered  such  a  rich  gemus  as 
his  was  to  be  almost  totally  cramped,  and  his  wonted 
brightness  obscured  What  metamorphoses  do  I 
every  day  see  made  by  age  in  several  of  my  acquaint* 
ance !  It  is  a  powerful  malady,  which  creeps  upon 
us  naturally,  and  imperceptibly.  Deep  study  and 
great  precaution  are  absolutely  necessary  to  avoid 
the  imperfections  it  loads  us  with,  or  at  least  to 
akcken  their  progress.  I  find  that,  notwithstanding 
all  my  intrenchments,  it  steals  upon  me  one  foot 
after  another  i  I  bear  up  against  it  as  well  as  I  can, 
but  I  know  not  what  it  will  bring  me  to  at  last;  but, 
happen  what  will,  I  am  content  to  have  it  known 
what  I  WW  before  I  fell. 

*  If  thiB  be  a  conjecture  only  founded  on  Montaigne's  sagacity,  it 
does  him  very  great  honour,  ror  Xenophon  tells  us  expressly,  that 
in  tnitb,  Socrates  defended  himself  with  so  much  haughtiness  be- 
live  bit  judges,  only  from  a  oonwderation  that  at  his  age  death  would 
be  better  for  him  than  life.  This  is  Uie  subject  of  the  entire  preface 
to  that  defence  made  by  Socrates  before  his  judges. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

Of  three  Commercesy  i«  e.  Familiarities  with  Mett^ 
JVomenj  and  Books. 

♦jecfc'rf  l^Exnust  not  rivet  ourselves  so  fast. to  our  hu^ 
the*  huMB  mours  and  complexions.  Our  chief  sufficiency  is  to 
""!*':_  know  how  to  apply  ourselves  to  various  customs. 
For  a  man  to  keep  himself  tied  and  bound,  by  neces-^ 
sity,  to  one  only  course,  is  but  bare  existence,  not 
liviiig.  Those  are  the  most  amiable  tempers  which 
are  more  variable  and  flexible.  It  was  an  honourable 
ch^Mcter  of  the  elder  Cato,  Huic  versatile  ingenium 
sic  pariter  ad  omnia Jnity  ut  natum  ad  id  unum  dtceres^ 
quodcufnque  ageret  ;*  ^^  He  had  parts  so  flexible  to 
^'  every  thing,  that  whatsoever  he  took  in  hand,  a 
^^  man  would  be  apt  to  say  he  was  formed  by  nature 
**  for  that  very  thing  only."  Were  I  to  choose  for 
myself,  there  is  no  &shion  so  good  that  I  would  care 
to  be  so  wedded  to,  as  not  to  have  it  in  my  power  to 
disengage  myself  from  it.  ^Life  is  a  motion  uneven, 
irregular,  and  various.^  \A  man  is  not  his  own  friend, 
much  less  his  own  master,  but  rather  a  slave  to  him- 
self^ who  is  eternally  pursuing  his  own  humour,  and  ^ 
such  a  bigot  to  his  inclinations,  that  he  is  not  able  to  : 
turn  aside  from  them.  I  speak  it  now  at  this  time  of 
life,  when  I  find  it  hard  to  disengage  myself  from  the 
uneasiness  of  my  mind,  by  reason  that  it  cannot 
amuse  itself  generally,  but  in  things  wherein  it  is 


embarrassed,  nor  employ  itself  because  it  is  so 
cramped  and  inflexible.  It  is  apt  to  magnify  a  shght 
subject,  and  stretches  it  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  re- 
quire the  application  of  all  its  strength.  Its  inac- 
tivity is  therefore  to  me  a  painful  labour,  and  preju- 
dicial to  my  health.  The  minds  of  most  men  require 
foreign  matter  to  quicken  and  exercise  them ;  min^ 

*  Tit.  Liv.  lib.  xxxix.  cap.  40. 
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has  need  of  it  rather  to  compose  and  settle  it,  Vitia 
jotii  negotio  diseutienda  sunt  ;*  "  The  vices  owing  to 
**  sIolJi  are  to  be  shaken  off  by  business ;"  for  toy 
most  painful,  as  well  as  principal  study,  is  to  study 
myself.  Books  are  one  sort  of  those  emplo3rments 
that  divert  me  from  this  study.  Upon  the  first 
thoughts,  which  come  into  my  mind,'  it  bustles  and 
makes  trial  of  its  vigour  in  every  respect ;  exercises 
ita  feeling  quality,  sometimes  towards  force,  at.  other  ^ 
times  towards  order  and  beauty,  and  then  ranges^  ^ 
moderates,  and  fortifies  itsdf.  It  has  in  itself  where* 
with  to  rouse  its  fiiculties.  Nature  has  given  to  it» 
as  to  aU  other  men's,  matter  enough  of  its  own  for 
its  benefit,  and  subjects  proper  enough  both  for  its 
invention  and  judgment. 

Meditation,  fov  a  man  who  can  inspect  and  exert  M««iitefioii 
himself  with  vigour,  is  a  i)owerful  and  copious  study.  JJl,^'' 
I  had  rather  frame  my  mind  than  furnish  it.     There  pioymcof. 
is  no  employment,  eiuer  more  weak  or  more  strong, 
than  that  of  entertaining  a  man's^thoughts  according 
to  the  state  of  his  mind.     The  greatest  men  make  it 
their  profession,  Quibus  vivere  est  cogitare  :t  ^^  To 
^^  whom  to  live  and  to  think,  are  one  and  the  same 
^^  thing."    Nature  has  also  favoured  man  with  this 
privilege,  that  there  is  nothing  we  can  hold  out  in  so 
long,  nor  any  action  to  which  we  more  commonly, 
and  more  readily  incline.     It  is  the  business  of  the 
gods,  says  Aristotle,  and  that  fi-om  which  proceeds 
both  their  bliss  and  ours. 

The  principal  use  of  reading  to  me  is  that,  by  the  MaBtai^ m 
variety  of  subjects,  it  keeps  my  reason  awake,  and  telUil^ti    • 
employs  my  judgment,  not  my  memory.     Few  con-  frwoiow 
versations  therefore  please  me,  if  there  be  not  life  ^J!^^ 
and  power  in  them.     It  is  true,  that  the  gracefidness 
and  elegance  of  a  speech  captivate  and  engross  my 
attention  as  much,  or  more  thaii  the  importance  or 
weight  of  the  subject :  and  as  I  am  apt  to  be  sleepy 
in  im  other  conversation,  and  give  but  little  attan- 

*  Senec Gp.59.  f  Cic Tubc  Qn»t  lib. r.  c«p.S8, 
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tion  thereto,  it  often  liappens  diat  in  such  poor,  lomr 
discourse,  and  insipid  chat,  i  either  make  drows}^, 
«tupid,  and  ridiculous  answers,  unbeooming  .even  a 
child,  or  else  more  indiscreetly  and  rudely  maintain 
an  obstinate  silence.    I  am  on  the  one  hand  of  a 
.pensive  temper,  which  makes  me  absent  from  all  but 
myself;  and  on  the  other  hand  have  a  stupid  and 
childish  ignorance  of  many  common  things.     By 
'these  two  qualities  I  have  obtained  that  five  or  six  as 
siUy  stories  may  as  truly  be  reported  (tf  me  as  of  aay 
other  person  whatsoever. 
Too  dell-       But  to  pursue  my  subject,  this  difficult  temper  e£ 
^velJl!'  mine  renders  me  very  delicate  of  what  company  I 
tioo  with  keep,  whom  I  am  obliged  to  examine  nicely,  and  am 
nii^oT   therefore  unfit  for  common  society.     We  live  and 
trade  with  the  commonalty.     2f  their  conversation 
be  troublesome  to  us,  if  we  disdain  to  apply  our- 
4»elves  to  mean  and  vulgar  souls  (and  sudi  are  often 
as  regular  as  the  most  delicate,  and  all  wisdom  is  m- 
sipid  that  does  ndt  accommodate  itself  to  die  stupi- 
dity of  die  vulgar),  we  must  no  longer  intermeddle 
eitner  with  our  own  affiurs,  or  those  of  other  men ; 
for  those,  both  of  a  public  and  private  nature,  are 
dispatched  witli  those  people.    The  motions  of  the 
iX  soul,  that  are  the  least  forced  and  the  most  natural, 
4Lre  the  most  beautiftil.    Good  God !  what  a  vast  ser- 
'vice  wisdom  does  to  those  whose  desires  it  reduces 
within  their  power !    There  is  no  part  of  knowledge 
more  profitable.    ^^  As  much  as  hes  in  our  power," 
was  the  fitvourite  maxim  and  motto  of  Socrates.    A 
phrase  of  great  moment  this ;  for  we  must  adapt  and 
divert  our  desires  to  things  that  are  the  nearest,  and 
most  easy  to  be  acquired.     Is  it  not  a  silly  humour 
of  mine  to  separate  from  a  thousand,  to  whom  for- 
tune has  joined  me,  and  without  whom  I  cannot  liw, 
and  stick  to  one  or  two  that  are  out  of  the  sphere  of 
my  correspondence  ?    Or  rather  is  it  not  a  fantastical 
•desire  of  a  thing  whidi  I  can  never  recover?    My 
gentle  behaviour,  an  enemy  to  all  bitterness  and 
moroseness,  may  easily  have  secured  me  firom^envy 
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and  ajwnosity ;  for  never  xmn  gave  more  occasion, 
to  be  bdoved  I  will  not  say,  but  not  to  be  hated; 
yet  the  coldness  of  my  conversation  has  justly  de- 
{mved  mid  of  the  good  wiU  of  many,  who  are  pot  to  be 
blamed  though  they  should  put  another  and  a  worse 
coiurtraetioB  upon  it. 

I  am  very  eapftble  of  ac<{uiring,  and  maintaining  Montaigne 
fiiendsfaips  j^iat  aire  exquisit^e  and  uncopimon ;  for  asf^^^'^ 
I  am  eager  to  close  in  with  such  acquaijqitance  as  suitezquitite 
my  taaite,  I  throw  myself  without  reserve  into  their  Sip°%nt 
arms  with  such  rapture  that  I  can  hardly  &il  to  stick  °<»t<i'«»i<^ 
to  them,  and  to  make  an  impression  where  I  fasten;  u^tlTcoml 
and  tiijfl  I  have  often  found  by  happy  experience.  ■??''^'*«^- 
To  common  friendships  I  am  in  some  measure  cold'  '^'' 
and  indifferent,  for  my  course  is  not  natural  if  it  be 
not  with  a  full  sail;    besides,  my  fortune  having 
trained  me  from  my  yputii,  and  tempted  me  to  love 
one  single  and  perfect  friendship,  it  has  indeed,  in 
some  measure,  put  me  out  of  conceit  with  others ; 
and  too  much  im^Mrinted  it  on  my  &ncy  that,  as  one 
of  the  ancients  said,  such  vulgar  companions  are  the 
beasts  of  the  con^pany,  though  not  of  the  herd.     I 
have  also  a  natural  aversion  to  comtnunicate  myself 
by  halves,  and  with  that  modi^cation,  servile  and 
jealous  prudence,  which  ve  prescribed  to  us  in  the 
case  of  numerous  and  impenect  friendships.     And 
this  is  enjoined  chiefly  in  tne'  present  age,  when  it  is 
impossible  to  speak  of  mankind  without  danger  or 
mistake. 

Yet  I  plainly  see,  that  he  who  has  the  conveni-Howattfii 
ences  (I  mean  the  essential  conveniences)  of  life  forkooVhow  (/ 
his  ena,  as  I  have,  ought  to  shun  these  difficultiesco  treat^Ji 
and  delicacies  of  humour  as  much  as  the  plague.     I^IJl^oI*^ 
would  commend  a  mind  of  various  qualities,  which  with  fami. 
knows  both  to  strain  and  slacken  its  vigour,  that  finds  "*"^^' 
itself  at  ease  in  all  stages  of  fortune,  a  man  that  can 
discourse  with  his  neighbour  about  his  building, 
hunting,  or  quarrel,  and  that  takes  pleasure  in  chat- 
ting with  a  carpenter,  or  a  gardener.     I  envy  those 
who  can  condescend  to  a&imliarity  with  the  meanest 
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of  their  servants,  and  to  hold  a  conversation  with 
their  train  of  followers :  and  I  dislike  the  advice  of 
Plato,  that  men  should  always  speak  in  a  magisterial 
strain  to  their  servants,  whether  male  or  female, 
-without  being  ever  Sections  or  familiar,*  For  be- 
sides what  my  reason  tells  me,  it  is  both  inhuman 
4nd  unjust  to  set  so  great  a  value  upon  that  same 
prerogative  of  fortune;  and  those  governments, 
wherein  there  is  not  so  great  a  disparity  admitted 
between  masters  and  their  valets,  seem  to  me  the 
^  most  equitable.  Other  men  study  how  to  elevate 
and  exalt  their  minds ;  I  to  render  mine  humble  and 
lowly.     It  is  only  blameable  in  being  too  diffiise : 

Narras,  ei  genus  Madj 

Bitm^nata  sacro  lella  sub  Ilio : 
Quo  dhxum  pretio  cadum 

Mercemur,  quis  aquam  temperet  ignibus 
Quo  prcBhente  domumj  et  quota 

Pelignis  careamJrigorilmSf  iaces.f 

Old  iEacus  you  derive  from  Jove,  ^ 

And  tell  what  kin  he  had  above : 

You  all  the  Trojan  wars  recite ; 

Who  make  baths,  and  who  invite. 

But  not  what  Chian  wine  will  cost. 

Or  yet  a  fire  to  warm  in  frost. 

itfineee*.     Thus,  as  the  valour  of  the  Lacedaemonians  stood 

J!Ii!iLw«"*  ^^  ^ficd  ^f  being  moderated,  and  of  the  sweet  and 

ly/  oDaoequm- harmonious  sound  of  flutes  to  mollify  them  in  battle, 

thoiTwe    l^st  they  should  be  guilty  of  temerity  and  fiiry, 

•ilb*"*    'whereas  all  other  nations  commonly  make  use  of 

strong  and  shrill  sounds  and  voices,  which  excite 

and  inflame  the  soldier's  courage  to  the  last  dej^ee ; 

so  methinks  that,  contrary  to  the  usual  form,  in  the 

exercise  of  our  minds  we  have  more  need  of  ballast 

than  sail,  of  coldness  and  calnmess  than  of  heat  and 

hurry.     Above  all  things,  it  is  my  opinion,  egregi- 

ously  playing  the  fool,  to  make  a  parade  of    wit 

*  Magisterial  language  to  servants  censured,  De  Legibus,  lib«  vi. 
p.  972,  edit  Franclort,  1602. 
f  Horace,  ode  19»  lib.  iii.  ver.  2,  &e. 
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in  the  company  of  those  who  have  none;  to  talk 
always  as  it  were  in  print,  and  to  use  a  stiff  quaint 
style ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  FaveUar  in  punta  di 
forchetta :  ^^  To  affect  a  finical  one  like  the  ladies.'' 
You  must  let  yourself  down  to  the  level  of  those  you 
converse  with,  and  sometimes  too  affect  ignorance. 
You  must  lay  aside  strength  and  subtlety  of  argu- 
ment :  it  is  enough  to  preserve  decency  and  order 
in  common  conversation ;  and  as  for  the  rest,  crawl 
upon  the  ground  if  they  desire  it.  The  learned  are 
apt  to  stumble  at  this  stone ;  they  always  make  a 
parade  of  their  superior  talents,  and  scatter  their 
books  every  where ;  so  that  in  these  days  they  have  whether 
so  pestered  the  closets  and  ears  of  the  ladies  with^®"^^ 
them,  that  if  they  have  not  retained  the  substance,  umed. 
they  have,  at  the  least,  the  show  of  them,  so  that, 
lei  the  subject  of  their  discourse  be  what  it  will,  they 
speak  and  write  in  a  manner  that  is  new  and  learned: 

Hoc  sermone  paveni ;  hoc  tram,  gcmdia,  curaSf 
Hoc  amctala  effvndunt  cmimi  secreiOy  et  quid  tdtra  f 
CancunJnmi  dorta.* 

In  the  same  language  xhey  express  their  fears. 
Their  anger  and  their  joys,  tb  sir  griefe  and  cares. 
And  vent  the  secrets  of  their  soub ;  what  more  ? 
In  the  same  learned  phrase  they  play  the  whore. 

They  quote  Plato  and  St.  Thomas  in  things  for  which 
the  first  P£i*son  they  meet  would  be  as  good  au- 
thority. The  learning  that  cannot  penetrate  their 
souls,  hangs  on  their  tongues.  If  ttiose  of  quality 
will  believe  me,  they  would  be  content  with  theur 
own  natural  treasures.  They  conceal  and  cover 
their  own  beauties  under  others  that  are  forei^.  It  ^^ 
is  a  great  weakness  to  put  out  their  own  hght  to 
thine  by  a  borrowed  lustre.  They  are  interred  and  (^  . 
embalmed  alive  by  art,  De  capsula  tot  a  ;t  ^^  Being 

*  Jtiv.  sat.  ▼!.  ver.  188. 

t  This  is  an  expresdon  of  Seneca,  which  he  applies  to  the  petits 
maitres  of  his  times,  **  Nosti  complures  juvenes  barbd  et  coma  niti- 
**  dos  de  capsule  totos,"  epist.  95.  He  tells  us  elsewhere  of  one  of 
these  fops  wno,  heing  carried  by  his  slaves  from  the  bath  in  a  chair. 
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^*  paioted  and  pcaiuined  from  head  to  foot'*  It  in 
because  they4o  not  know  themselves  sufficiently. 
The  world  hM  nothing  £urer  than  they  are.  This  is 
theij:  doinj^  honour  to  the  arts  and  painting,  eveo 
fiatnt  itsel£  What  need  have  th^  of  any  tUng  but 
to  live  heloved  and  honoured?  For  this  they  not 
only  have»  but  know  too  much.  Tliey  need  only 
rouse  a  litde,  and  give  fresh  warmth  to  their  internii 
faculties.  When  I  see  them  studying  riietoric,  Iaw» 
logic,  and  the  like,  which  are  so  msignificant  trifles, 
junnecesaarv  for  their  occasions,  I  begin  to  fear  that 
the  men  wno  advise  them,  do  it  that  they  may  there- 
by have  authority  to  be  their  masters.  For  what 
other  excuse  can  I  find  for  them.  It  is  enough  that 
idiey  can,  without  our  instruction,  give  the  chaona 
jof  their  eyes  an  air  that  is  brisk,  stem,  or  languish- 
ing; that  they  can  season  a  denial  wkh  severity, 
suspense,  and  favour,  and  that  they  are  not  at  a  lots 
for  an  interpreter  of  the  speeches  made  for  their 
servicer  With  this  knowledge  they  govern  with, 
a  high  hand,  and  rule  both  the  regents  and  the 
scholars. 
wiuu  If  qevedhdess  they  think  much  to  give  place  to 

k^wuStt  ^*^  in  any  thing  whatsoever,  and  have  a  curiosity  to 
AM  flttrst  be  book-learned,  poetry  is  an  amusement  pr<mer  for 
»«.*^''^tbQir  occasions,  it  being  a  wanton,  witty,  aissqqi- 
bling,  and  prattling  art,  all  pleasure  and  all  shoyr  like 
themselves.  They  will  also  reap  many  advantages 
from  history.  In  moral  philosophy  uey  will  be 
furnished  with  lessons  that  will  enable  them  to  judge 
of  our  humours  and  conditions,  to  defend  themselves 
£rom  our  treacheries,  to  regulate  the  precipitancy  of 
i^eir  own  desires,  to  make  good  use  of  their  liberty, 
to  lengthen  the  pleaspres  of  life,  and  mildly  to  bear 
the  inconstancy  of  an  humble  servant,  the  rough- 
ness of  a  husband,  and  the  disagreeableness  of  age, 

thought  fit  to  Mtk  them,  whether  or  no  be  was  seated  ?  as  if  it  was 
A  didng  beneath  his  honour  to  know  what  he  did  himself  without  ask« 
ing.  Seneca  de  B^yit.  Vite,  cap.  12.  I  have  not  yet  heacd  that 
any  joC  our  petitsmaitres  haare  oome  nf  to  thip  Bixm^a  fiyp. 
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^irtuildes,  and  the  like.    This  is  the  utmost  share 
that  I  would  allow  them  in  the  sciences. 

Hiere  are  some  particular  tempers  that  are  re-The^ood 
tired  and  recluse.    I  am  natoraliy  formed  for  com^y^^J^ 
munication  and  production.    I  am  all  open  and 
undisguised,*  bom  for  society  and  friendship.    The 
aoUisude  whidi  I  am  fond  of  mysdf,  and  recom- 
snend  to  others,  -is  dnefly  with  no  oAer  view  than 
•to  withdraw  my  afiections  and  thoughts  into  mysetf  $ 
to  restrain  :and  chedc  not  my  proceedings,  but  my 
^desires  and  cares,  rescuing  all  solicitude  that  is  fo- 
xeign,  widi  a  mortal  aversion  to  servitude  and  xAy 
ligation ;  and  not  so  much  to  the  company  of  men 
as  to  the  multiplicity  of  business.    To  say  the  truth, , 
Jocal  solitude  radier  expands  and  sets  me  at  large, 
i  the  more  willingly  embark  in  affiurs  of  state  and  i^ 
3lhe  world  when  I  am  alone.    At  the  Louvre,  and  in 
ithe  crowd  of  the  court,  I  keep  within  my  own 
•sphere:    the  throng   makes    me    retire    into  my- 
wiM,  and  I  never  entertain  myself  so  wantonly,  so 
Jicentiously,  and  so  singularly,  as  in  places  of  re- 
spect and  ceremonious  prudence.     Our  follies  do 
mot  .provoke  me  to  laughter,  but  our  wisdom.    I  am 
.eonstitutionally.no  enemy  to  the  bustle  of  court     I 
•liiive  sp^it  piurt  of  my  life  there,  and  capable  of  be- 
;having  cheerfully  in  great  companies,  provided  it  be 
•now  and  then,  and  at  my  own  time.     But  that 
tefisminacy    of  judgment,  of  which  I  have  been 
speaking,  necessarily  attaches  me  to  solitude  ;  nay, 
at  my  own  house,  in^the  midst  of  a  numerous  * 
fiunily,  and  a  house  as  much  frequented  as  any,  I  (^ 
see  people  enough,  but  seldom  such  as  I  am  fond  df 
conversmg  with.     And  I  there  reserve,  both  for  my- 
sdf  and  others,  an  umisual  liberty.    There  is  in  my 
house  no  such  thing  as  ceremony,  attendance,  con- 
ducting, and  the  like  fatiguing  rules  of  our  courtesy. 
(O !  servile  and  troublesome  custom !  )  Every  one 
there  governs  himself  in  his  own  way,  let  who  will 
speak  nis  thoughts;  while  I  am  mute  in  deep  medi<» 
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tation,  and  shut  up  in  my  closet,  without  any  offence 
to  my  guests. 
c»«rMter  The  mcu,  whose  society  and  familiarity  I  covet, 
wh(ifefi!^°  are  those  they  call  honest  and  ingenious  men ;  and 
■jJJ*"^y  '*  *^^  ^^^*  ^^  these  puts  me  out  of  conceit  with  others. 
m^ing.  This,  if  rightly  considered,  is  the  rarest  of.  our 
characters,  and  a  character  which  is  chiefly  owing  to 
nature.  The  end  of  this  commerce  is  simply  private 
friendship,  frequent  visits  and  conference,  the  cor- 
respondence of  souls  without  other  advantage.  In 
our  discourse,  all  subjects  are  alike  to  me.  I  care 
not  whether  there  be  weight  or  depth  in  it.  There  is 
still  a  grace  and  pertinence  in  it.  The  whole  is  tinc- 
tured with  a  judgment  mature  and  steady,  and 
mixed  with  good  nature,  frankness,  cheerfulness, 
and  friendship.  It  is  not  only  in  discoursing  on  the 
a&irs  of  kings  and  states,  that  our  understanding 
displays  its  beauty  and  force,  but  it  shows  it  as  much 
in  pnvate  confabulation.  I  know  what  my  people 
mean,  even  by  their  silence  and  smiles,  and  discover 
them  better  perhai)s  at  table  than  at  the  council. 
Hippomachus  said  justly,  that  he  knew  good  wrest- 
lers by  only  seeing  them  walk  in  the  streets.  If 
learning  will  please  to  bear  a  part  in  our  conference, 
it  will  not  be  rejected ;  not  the  magisterial,  imperi- 
ous, and  impertinent  kind,  as  is  generally  used,  but 
that  which  is  subordinate  and  docile.  All  we  in- 
tend by  it  is  to  pass  away  the  time,  for  at  the  hour  of 
being  instructed  and  preached  to,  we  will  go  seek  it 
in  its  throne.  May  it  condescend  ito  &vour  us  for 
this  once  if  it  please ;  for  as  useful  and  desirable  as 
it  is,  I  suppose  that,  though  we  might  want  it,  we 
could  well  enough  dispense  with  it,  and  do  our 
business  without  it.  A  person  of  good  breeding, 
and  used  to  converse  with  mankind,  will  naturally  be 
L/  agreealble  to  every  body.  .Art  is  nothing  but  the 
counterpart  and  register  of  what  such  souls  produce. 
The  conversation  of  fine  well-bred  women  is  also 
to  me  a  sweet  enjoyment.    Nam  nos  qmque  oculos 
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cruditoi  habemus:*  ^^  For  we  also  are  versed  in  the 
^^  art  of  ogling."  If  the  soul  has  not  so  much  enjoy- 
ment in  this  as  in  the  first,  the  bodily  senses,  which 
likewise  have  the  greatest  share  of  this,  reduce  it  to 
a  proportion  near  to  the  other,  but  in  my  opinion 
not  quite.  It  is  a  commerce  however,  wherein  a 
man  had  need  be  a  little  upon  his  ^ard,  and  espe- 
cially those  of  a  vigorous  constitution,  as  mine  is. 
In  my  youth  I  got  a  scald  by  it,  and  sufiered  all  the 
torments  which  die  poetssay  will  happen  to  those 
who  run  into  this  commerce,  without  order  and 
judgment  It  is  true  this  scourge  taught  me  more 
wit: 

Quicumque  Argotica  de  classe  Capharea  Jiigif^ 
Semper  ab  Euboicis  vela  retarquet  aqids.f 
The  ship  that  would  not  on  Ca^hareus  nm. 
Always  is  sure  th'  Eubcean  strait  to  shun. 

It  is  madness  to  fix  a  man's  thought  wholly  upon 
it,  and  to  engage  in  it  with  a  iurious  and  indiscreet 
affection ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  concerned  it  ooght  t* 
in  it  widiout  true  love,  and  without  the   attach-  with^Sl^ 
ment  of  the  wiU,  like  the  comedians,  to  play  a  part"<y* 
that  is  made  common  by  time  and  custom,  without 
contributing  any  thing  of  his  own  to  it  but  words  i 
it  is  indeed  providing  for  his  safety,  but  in  as  scan« 
dalous  a  manner  as  he  that  abandons  his  honour, 
or  his  profit,  or  his  pleasure,  fi:om  fear  of  danger* 
For  it  is  certain  that  from  such  a  proceeding  no 
fruit  can  be    expected  to  satisfy  an  honest  soul. 
A  man  cannot  take  real  pleasure  in  the  enjoyment    u 
of  what  he  has  not  in  good  earnest  desired ;  and 
this  I  say,  though  fortune  should  be  so  unjust  as 
to  favour  their  dissimulation,  which  often  happens, 
because  there  is  none  of  the  sex,  though  as  ugly  as 
the  devil,  who  does  not  think  herself  verv  amiable, 
who  does  not  think  herself  preferable,  either  for  her 
youth,  her  hair,  or  her  gait  (for  with  the  ugly  wo- 

*  Cicer.  Paradox,  v.  cap.  2*  f  Ovid  Trist.  lib.  i.  el.  1« 
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men  it  isr  tmiveraally  the  same  as  witk  those  that  are 
huidsome) ;  and  the  Bi»chman  virgins,  who  have 
mo  other  recomiBendation»  bat  that  of  the  comHHK 

1/  crier»  who  calls  the  peopk  together,^  come  fiarth 
into  the  square  to  expose  their  matriaiomal  parts^  to 
try  if  these  at  least  are  not  tempting  enou^  to  pro-^ 
core  them  husbands.  Consequentlj  there  is  not  cme 
who  does  not  easily  suffer  famelf  to  be  engaged  by 
the  first  vow  that  is  made  to  serve  her.  Now^  6001 
this  treachery  so  craotmon  in  the  men  of  this  i^e^  it 
must  needs  mippen,  as  we  have  already  seen  by  ex- 
perience»  that  we  women  rally  and  reunite  maa^ 
selves  on  purpose  to  avoid  us,  or  else  form  their 
ranks  by  tne  example  we  give  tibem,  play  their  part 
of  the  rarce,  and  give  way  to  this  negotiation  with« 
out  passion,  care,  or  love.  Neque  e^ectui  stto  aut 
.alieno  obnojpia  :*  "  Neither  slaves  to  their  own  pas- 

^  **  sion,  nor  to  that  of  another  person ;"  believmg, 
according  to  the  persuasion  of  Lysias  in  Plato,  that 
they  may  with  the  more  advantage  and  convem^ce 
surrender  themselves  up  to  us,  the  less  we  love  them. 
The  result  will  be  as  it  is  in  comedies,  where  tho 
audience  has  as  much  or  more  pleasure  than  the 
actors*  For  my  part,  I  have  no  more  notion  of  a. 
Venus  without  a  Cupid,  than  of  a  mother  without  a 
child»  They  are  what  mutually  lend|^d  owe  their 
existence  to  one  another.  Therefore  this  cheat  re- 
^  bounds  upon  the  person  that  commits  it;  .to  whom 
indeed  it  is  of  little  or  no  expense,  nor  on  the  other 
hand  does  he  get  any  thing  by  it  of  value.  They 
who  have  made  Venus  a  goddess,  have  taken  notice 
^at  her  chief  beauty  was  incorporeal  and  spiritual ; 
but  the  Venus  whom  these  people  court  is  not  so 
much  as  human,  nor  even  brutal,  but  so  very  gross 
and  terrestrial,  that  the  very  beasts  will  not  accept  her* 
We  see  that  imagination  and  desire  often  heats  and 
stimulates  them  before  the  body  does :  we  see  iu 

^  Tacitus's  Anna],  lib.  xiii.  cap.  45,  where  the  historian  speaks 
only  of  the  famous  Poppea,  the  wife  of  Nero,  the  perfect  model  of 
coquetry. 
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Instil  tibe  sexes,  that  in  the  herd,  they  make  choice 
and  trial  of  their  afiections,  and  that  they  have 
esnaog  themselves  an  acquaintance  of  old  good  wilL 
Even  those  which  old  age  has  deprived  of  bodily 
Btrengdi,  do  yet  tr^nble,  neigh,  and  twitter  fot  lave» 
We  see  them  before  the  &ct,  full  of  hope  and  heat} 
and  when  the  body  has  played  its  part,  still  tickled 
with  Ae  sweet  remembrance  of  it;  and  we  see 
some  animals  that  swell  with  pride  after  the  perfon* 
mance,  and  being  tired  and  satiated,  do  yet,  by 
vociferation,  express  a  tridmphtot  joy.  He  that 
has  nothing  to  do,  but  only  to  discharge  his  body  of 
a  natural  necessity,  need  to  find  employment  for 
another  by  such  curious  preparations.  This  is  not 
food  for  a  coarse  hoggish  appetite. 

As  one  who  does  not  desire  to  be  thought  better  Moo. 
than  lam,  I  shaU  now  teU  of  the  follies  of  iny2i??f,!hii 
youth*  I  have  seldcHU  been  addicted  to  mercenaiyi 
and  common  embraces,  not  only  for  m^  health's 
sake  (and  yet  with  all  my  care  I  had  two  mischances, 
thou^  they  were  slight  forerunners),  but  also  from  a 
contempt  of  what  was  vulvar  and  venal.  I  chose  to 
heighten  diis  pleasure  with  difficulty,  by  desire,  and 
a  certain  kind  of  vanity :  and  I  was  of  the  emperor 
Tiberius's  mind,  who,*  in  his  amours,  was  as  much 
amittten  with  modesty  and  an  honourable  extraction, 
as  with  any  other  quality ;  and  of  the  taste  of  Flora, 
the  courtezan,t  who  never  prostituted  herself  to  less 
than  a  dictator,  a  consul,  or  a  censor ;  and  solaced 
herself  in  the  dignity  of  her  lovers.    Certainly  pearl 

^  Tacit  Anaal.  Iflb.  vL  ctp.  1. 

•f  After  hamojg  turned  over  num^  books  in  search  of  Montaigne's 
aiiuori^  for  this  story,  I  found  in  Bayle's  Dictionary  that  it  is 
Brantome,  who  in  his  lives,  Des  Fenunes  Galantes,  torn.  i.  pC  SIS, 
ice.  says,  that  the  courtezan  Flora  was  of  a  good  family  and  lineage^ 
and  tnsft,  whereas  Lais  was  a  common  prostitute  to  all  mankind, 
flora  only  obl%ed  ibe  great,  insomudi  that  she  had  this  inscription 
over  her  door ;  **  Ye  Kings,  prinees,  dictators,  consuls,  censors^  t^ 
**  pontiffs,  questors,  ambassadors,  and  other  great  men,  enter  and  '^^ 
^  welcome ;  but  no  others.** 
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'  and  tissue,  titles,  and  attendants,  add  sometfaiing  to 
the  pleasure. 
PenoBAi        As  for  the  rest,  I  had  a  great  liking  to  wit,  provid* 
p^erabie  ^^  the  bodv  was  not  exceptionable.     For,  to  confess 
« j^jo""  the  truth,  if  either  of  these  two  beauties  must  of  neces* 
the  mind?  sity  be  Wanting,  I  would  prefer  the  personal  before  the 
rational.     The  latter  is  of  use  in  better  things ;  but  in 
the  subject  of  love,  a  subject  in  which  the  senses  <^ 
'  seeing  and  feeling  are  chiefly  concerned,  something 
may  be  done  without  the  charms  of  the  mind,  but 
without  those  of  the  body  nothing.     Beauty  is  the 
true  advantage  of  the  women,  and  so  peculiarly 
theirs,  that  what  we  have,  though  it  reqmres  other 
featiures  to  render  it  such,  is  only  in  its  best  state 
.  when  it  is  puerile  and  beardless,  and  common  with 
theirs.     It  is  said  that  those  preferred  to  the  service 
of  the  grand  signior,  on  the  score  of  their  beauly, 
tiie  number  of  whom  is  very  great,  are  dismissed  ^ 
82  years  of  age  at  the  &rthest.     Reason,  prudence, 
and  the  offices  of  friendship,  are  more  commonly 
found  amone  the  men ;  and  therefore  they  govern 
the  affiurs  of  the  world. 
ofrcAdinr,     The  two  sorts  of  commerce,  or  conversation, 
wrt''oftil!^'''^^ich  we  halve  mentioned,  viz.  that  with  men  by  a 
^nation,  free  and  fiuniliar  conversation,  and  that  with  women 
by  love,  are  accidental,  and  dependent  on  another* 
Tbe  one  does  not  occur  so  often  as  is  to  be  wished  ; 
the    other  decays  with  age;    so  that  they  could 
never  have  been  sufficient  for  the  necessities  of  my 
life.     That  with  books,  which  is  the  third,  is  much 
;  /     more  sure,  and  more  within  our  power.     It  vields  ta 
^      the  former  in  the  other  advantages,  but  has  con« 
irtancy  and  readiness  of  service  for  its  sole  share.     It' 
accompanies,  and  is  assisting  to  me  wherever  I  go  : 
it  comforts  me  in  old  a^e  and  solitude ;  it  eases  me 
of  the  weight  of  idle  tune,  and  delivers  me  at  any 
hour  from  disagreeable  company ;  and  it  blunts  the 
edge  of  pain,  if  it  be  not  extreme,  and  has  not  the 
entire  possession  of  me*    To  divert  myself  from  an 
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Uneasy  thought,  it  is  but  to  ruu  to  my  books ;  they 
presently  drive  it  out  of  my  mind,  by  turning  its  at- 
tention to  them:  and  though  they  see  that  I  only 
have  recourse  to  t  lem  for  want  of  other  more  real, 
natural,  and  lively  benefits,  they  do  not  reflect  on 
me  for  it,  but  always  receive  me  with  the  same 
countenance.  "  He  may  well  go  on  foot,'^  they 
say,  ^^  who  leads  his  horse  in  his  hand/'  And  our 
James,  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  who,  while  hand- 
some, young,  and  healthy,  caused  himself  to  be 
carried  up  and  down  in  a  hand-barrow,  upon  a  sorry 
mattress,  dressed  in  a  vest  of  gray  cloth,  and  a  cap 
of  the  same ;  yet  attended  in  great  royal  pomp  witn 
horse-litters,  led  horses  of  all  sorts,  gentleman  and 
officers ;  put  on  an  austerity  that  was  effeminate  and 
unsteady.  The  sick  man  is  not  to  be  pitied  who  has 
his  cure  in  his  pocket.  In  the  experience  and 
practice  of  this,  which  is  a  very  true  sentence,  con- 
sists all  the  benefit  which  I  receive  from  books  $ 
and  yet  in  fact  I  make  as  little  use  of  them,  in  a 
manner,  as  they  who  know  them  not.  I  enjoy  them 
as  misers  do  their  hoards,  by  knowing  that  1  have 
them  to  use  when  I  please.  With  this  right  of  pos* 
session  my  mind  is  satisfied,  and  at  rest.  I  never 
travel  witnout  my  lx)oks,  be  it  in  time  of  war  or  of 
peace  ;  yet  sometimes  for  several  days  or  months,  I 
jdo  not  look  into  them.  I  will  read  by  and  by,  I  say 
to  myself,  or  to-morrow  when  I  am  in  the  humour. 
Mean  while  the  time  runs  away  without  any  incon- 
venience to  me ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  say  how 
tranquil  and  easy  I  am  in  this  consideration,  that  I 
have  them  by  me,  to  divert  myself  with  them  when- 
ever I  please  ;  and  in  the  thought  of  what  an  assis- 
tance they  are  to  me  in  life.— 'This  is  the  best  via- 
ticum I  have  yet  known  for  this  mortal  pilgrimage, 
and  I  extremely  pity  those  men  of  understanding 
who  are  unprovided  with  it ;  yet  I  rather  accept  of 
any  other ^  kind  of  amusement,  be  it  ever .  so  light, 
because  this  cannot  fail  me. 
VOL,  ni.  D 
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The  lUn*.      When  1  am  at  home  I  the  oftencr  visit  my  library, 
M^n!^      from  which  I  at  once  survey  all  the  operations  of 
taicae*s  11-  ^y  femily.     It  is  over  the  entrance  into  my  house^ 
^^'       from  whence  I  have  a  view  under  me  of  my  court- 
yards and  garden,  and  of  most  of  the  offices  of  my 
house.     There  I  turn  over  one  book,  then  another^ 
on  various  subjects,  without    order,  and  without 
design.      One  while  I  ruminate,    another  while  I 
copy  and  dictate,  as  I  walk  to  and  fro,  such  whimsies 
as  these  in  my  Essays.     It  is  in  the  third  story  of  a 
tower,  of  which  the  first  is  my  chapel,  the  second  a 
chamber  with  its  closets,  where  I  often  lie  to  be  re- 
tired ;  above  it  is  a  great  wardrobe.     Tliis  was  for- 
merly the  most  useless  part  of  my  house.     I  there 
pass  away  the  most  of  the  days  of  my  life,  and  most 
of  the  hours  in  the  day,  but  am  never  there  at  night. 
At  the  epd  of  it  there  is  a  very  neat  closet,  with 
pleasant    window-lights,    and    a    fire-place.      And 
was  I  not  more  afraid  of  the  trouble  than  of  the  ex- 
pense, the  trouble,  which  drives  me  from  all  applica- 
tion to  business,  I  could  easily  join  to  it  on  each 
side,  and  on  the  same  floor,  a  gallery  of  100  paces  in 
length,  and  12  in  breadth ;  there  being  walls  already 
raised,  though  for  another  design,  to  the  height  that 
is  requisite.     Every  retired  place  should  have  a  walk 
in  it.     For  if  I  sit  still  my  thoughts  sleep.     My 
fancy  does  not  operate  so  well  as  when  it  is  put  in 
motion  by  that  of  my  legs.     They  who  study  with- 
out a  book  are  all  in  the  same  condition.     The  form 
of  my  study  is  round,  and  has  no  more  level  thaa 
what  is  taken  up  by  my  tabic  and  chair  ;  so  that  I 
have  a  view  of  all  my  books  in  five  rows  of  shelves, 
quite  round  mc.     It  has  three  noble  and  free  pros- 
pects, and  is  sixteen  paces  in  diameter.     I  am  not 
so  constantly  there  in  the  winter,  for  my,licuse  is 
perched  upon  an  eminence,  as  its  name  imports7  and 
this  part  of  it  is  most  exposed  to  tHc  wind,  which 
pleases  me  the  better,  for  not  being  so  easy  of  ac- 
cess, and  a  little  remote,  as  well  for  the  benefit  of 
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exercise  as  for  being  more  retired.  It  is  there  that 
I  am  in  ray  kingdom,  as  we  say ;  and  there  I  etl- 
deavour  to  render  myself  sole  monarch,  and  to 
sequester  this  corner  from  all  society,  conjugal,  filial, 
and  civil.  Every  where  else  I  have  but  a  verbal 
authority,  and  of  a  confused  essence.  Miserable  is 
that  man,  in  ray  opinion,  who  has  no  place  at  home  ^ 
where  to  be  by  himself,  to  entertain  Iiimself  alone, 
or  to  conceal  himself  from  others.  Ambition 
sufficiently  plagues  its  proselytes  by  keeping 
them  always  in  show,  like  a  statue  in  a  market- 
place. Magna  servitus  est  magf^a  forttma :  •  "A 
**  great  fortune  is  a  great  slavery : "  those  who  pos- 
sess it  have  scarce  a  retirement  tot  the  necessities  of 
nature.  I  have  thought  nothing  so  severe,  in  the 
austerity  of  life  which  our  friars  affect,  as  what  I  see 
in  some  of  their  fraternities ;  namely,  to  have  a  per- 
petual society  of  place  by  rule,  and  numerous  assis- 
tants among  them  in  every  action  whatever ;  and  I 
think  it  somewhat  more  tolerable  to  be  always  alone, 
than  never  to  be  so. 

If  any  one  shall  tell  me,  that  it  is  undervaluing  The  Mme» 
the  Muses  to  make  use  of  them  only  for  mirth  and  ^'^^  ^« 
pastime,  I  shall  say  he  does  not  know  the  value  of^p^tVii^^f 
pleasure,  play,  and  pastime,  so  well  as  I  do ;  I  live  ^®  ™™- 
from  hand  to  mouth,   and,  with   reverence   be  it 
spoken,  I  only  live  for  myself ;  in  that  all  my  de- 
signs terminate.     I  studied,  when  young,  for  the 
sake  of  ostentation,  afterwards  for  wisdom,  and  now 
for  my  recreation,  but  never  for  gain.      A  vain  and 
prodigal  longing  I  had  for  this  sort  of  furniture,  to 
supply  my  own  necessity,  and  to  dress  and  adorn 
me  ;  but  I  have  long  since  weaned  myself  of  it. 

Books  have  many  charming  qualities  to  such  as  The  locoxk. 
know  how  to  choose  them;  but  there  is  no  good  ^jfj*"^** 
without  its  evil.     This  is  a  pleasure,  not  more  pure  to  the 
and  untainted  than  others  ;  it  has  its  inconveniences,  SS^ 
and  great  ones  too.    The  soul  is  exercised  in  it,  but  bopJwgife, 

*  Senec.  Consolatio  ad  Polybx^niy  cap.  26. 
d2 
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the  body,  the  care  of  which  I  ought  not  to  forget, 
remains  in  the  mean  time  without  action,  grows 
heavy  and  stupid.  I  know  of  no  excess  more  pre- 
judicial to  me,  or  more  to  be  avoided  in  this  my  de- 
clining age.  Thus  have  I  given  you  my  three  fa- 
vourite, and  particular  occupations.  I  speak  not  of 
the  duties  I  owe  to  mankind  by  civil  obligation. 


CHAPTER  IIL 
Of  Diversion. 


1  WAS  once  employed  to  console  a  lady  who  was 
/    truly  afflicted ;  for  most  of  their  mournings  are  aC 
^      fected  and  ceremonious : 

Uherilus  semper  lachrymisy  semperqtie  paratisj 
In  statione  siiAy  atqve  expectantibus  illam^ 
Quo  jubeai  manare  modo.* 

They  always  have  a  dam  for  present  use. 
Ready  pre|iar*d  whene'er  they  draw  the  sluice. 
On  least  pretence  of  ioys,  or  griefe,  or  fears. 
To  sa}Iy  out  in  false  dissembling  tears. 

The  uifftii.     It  is  going  the  wrong  way  to  work  to  oppose  this 

ness  of  ad.  passion,  for  opposition  only  provokes  it,  and  makes 

SYerafon'*^  them  morc  sorrowful.     The  evil  is  exasperated  by  the 

by  way  of  warmth  of  argument.     We  see  in  common  discourse, 

that  what  slips  unguardedly  from  a  man,  if  another 

goes  to  controvert  it,  the  former  takes  it  in  dudgeon, 

and  justifies  what  he  had  said  -,  especially  if  it  be  a 

matter  wherein  he  is  interested.     Besides,   in   so 

doing,  you  enter  upon  your  work  in  a  rough  manner  j 

whereas  the  first  visits  of  a  physician  to  his  patient 

ought  to  be  gentle,  gay,  and  pleasant.    Never  did 

an    ill-looking  sullen    physician  do  any  thing    to 

*  Juv.  sat.  vi.  ver.  272,  Sec.  '    ^  • 
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purpose.    On  the  contrary,  therefore,  a  man  musti  ' 

m  order  to  make  his  way,  sooth  the  patient's  comJ  ' 
plaints,  and  express  some  approbation  and  excuse|^ 
lor  them.  By  tnis  discretion  you  gain  credit  to  pro- 
ceed farther ;  and,  by  an  easy  and  insensible  grada-' 
tion,  you  fall  into  a  reasoning  that  is  more  solid  and 
proper  for  their  cure.  I,  whose  chief  aim  it  was  to 
deceive  those  bystanders  who  had  their  eyes  fixed 
upon  me,  thought  fit  to  palliate  the  disease ;  though 
indeed  I  find,  by  experience,  that  I  have  an  awk-: 
ward  and  unlucky  hand  at  persuasion.  My  arguments 
are  either  too  poignant,  too  dry,  or  too  blunt  and 
lifeless.  After  I  had  for  a  while  applied  myself  to 
aer  grievance,  I  did  not  attempt  to  cure  it  by  strong 
tnd  lively  arguments,  either  because  I  had  tliem  not 

0  use,  or  because  I  thought  to  gain  my  point  better 
another  way ;  neither  did  I  set  about  the  choice  of 
the  various  methods  of  consolation  prescribed  by 
philosophy ;  as  that  what  we  complain  of  is  no  evil, 
according  to  Cleanthes  ;*  that  it  is  a  slight  evil,  as 
the  Peripatetics  say  ;  that  to  complain  thus  is  neither 
Just  nor  laudable,  according  to  Chrysippus  ;  nor  the 
method  prescribed  by  Epicurus,  more  suitable  to 
my  taste,  viz.  shifting  the  thought  from  things  that 
are  afflicting' to  those  that  are -pleasant ;  nor  like  Ci- 
cero, to  make  a  collection  of  all  these  together,  in 
order  to  dispense  them  occasionally.  But,  by  sofUy 
weakening  the  force  of  my  arguments,  and  turning 
them  by  degrees  sometimes  to  subjects  nearer  t6  the 

E resent  case,  and  at  other  times  to  those  that  were  a^ 
ttle  more  remote ;  as  she  attended  to  me,  I  insen*- 
sibly  deprived  her  of  her  sorrow,  and  kept  her  calm 
and  quite  composed  as  long  as  I  was  with  her.  I 
diverted  the  complaint ;  but  they  who  succeeded  me 
in  the  same  service  found  no  amendment  in  her,  for 

1  had  not  gone  to  the  root. 

Perhaps  I  may  have  glanced  elsewhere  on  someThemeciKHi 
kind  of  public  diversions  ;  and  tlie  practice  of  mili- Jj  thew 

^  C^c.  Tusc.  Qusst.  IJb,  ill.  cap.  31> 
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my,  em.  tary  divcrsions,  which  Pericles  made  tise  of  in  the  Pe- 
JJ^^„f,y",^"loponnesian  war,  and  of  a  thousand  more' such  in 
Mar  and  in  othcF  placcs,  fot  drawing  off  the  enemy *s  forces  from 
Tums!**^  ^  country,  is  too  frequent  in  history*  It  was  an  in- 
genious stratagem  by  which  the  Sieur  de  Himber- 
court*  saved  both  himself  and  others,  in  the  city  of 
Liege,  when  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  besieged 
it,  made  him  enter  into  it  to  execute  the  articles 
that  were  agreed  to  for  the  surrender.  The  towns- 
people, who  assembled  in  the  night  for  that  purpose, 
began  to  mutiny  against  the  agreement,  and  many 
pf  them  resolved  to  fall  foul  upon  the  negotiators  of 
it,  whom  they  had  in  theii'  power.  He  feeling  the 
gust  of  this  first  storm  of  the  people,  who  were 
about  rushing  into  his  quarters  to  kill  him  suddenly, 
•sent  out  two  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  (for  he 
had  some  of  them  then  present  with  him)  to  make 
an  offer  to  the  town-council  of  fresh  and  more  fa- 
vourable terms,  which  he  had  framed  on  the  spot  for 
the  present  occasion.  These  two  men  diverted  the 
first  storm,  by  the  repair  of  the  enraged  rabble  to 
the  town-house,  to  hear  and  consider  of  the  subject 
of  their  commission.  The  deliberation  was  short, 
and  so  a  second  storm  arose  with  as  much  fury  as  the 
other ;  whereupon  he  dispatched  four  fresh  media- 
tors, of  the  same  quality,  protesting  that  they  had 
now  better  conditions  to  offer  to  them,  and  such  as 
would  give  them  entire  content  and  satisfaction  j  by 
which  means  the  people  were  again  repressed.  In 
short,  by  thus  diverting  their  fury  with  such  a  con- 
trivance of  amusements,  as  made  them  spend  it  in 
vain  consultations,  by  which  it  was  at  last  laid  asleep, 
he  spun  out  the  affair  to  another  day,  which  was  tne 
principal  thing  he  wanted. 
How  Ata-  This  other  story  is  also  of  the  same  stamp.  Ata- 
divc^rrd"  ^^"^9  ^  virgin  of  extraordinary  beauty,  in  order  to 
«n4  ui'ii.  disengage  herself  from  a  thousand  or  more  suitors, 

*  You  will  find  this  story  at  full  length  in  the  Memoirs  of  Philip, 
de  Comines,  lib.  ii.  cap.  3. 
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who  courted  her  in  n]tarriage,  proposed  tiiis  condi-*  by  defeated 

tion  to  them,  that  she  would  accept  of  him  for  a  hus-  *"  *  '**^*' 

band  that  should  equal  her  in  running,  provided 

that  they  who  came  short  of  her  should  be  piit  to 

death.*     There  were  enough  who  thought  the  prize 

very  well  worth  such  a  risk,  and  who  suffered  the 

penalty  of  this  cruel  bargain.     Hippomanes,  being 

to  take  trial  after  the  others,  invoked  the  tutelar  god*- 

dess  of  his  amorous  passion,  and  implored  her  assist-^ 

ance,  who,  hearing  his  petition,  furnished  him  with  ^y' 

three  golden  apples,  and  an  instruction  how  to  use 

them.    The  field  on  which  they  ran  being  quite  open,  \ 

as  soon  as  Hippomanes  perceived  his  mistress  close 

at  his  heels,  he,  as  if  by  inadvertency,  let  fall  one 

of  the  apples,  the  beauty  of  which  was  so  teniptiug 

to  the  virgin,  that  she  railed  not  to  turn  out  of  the 

way  to  take  it  up. 

Oh&tuputi  virgOy  niiidique  cupidine  pomi  ^y^ 

Declinai  cursus^  aurumque  volubile  toUiLf 

Tiie  nimble  virgin,  dazzled  to  behold 
The  shining  apple  rolling  on  the  mold, 
Stopp'd  her  career  to  seize  the  tempting  gold. 

He  did  the  same,  when  he  saw  himself  hard  pressed, 
by  the  second  and  third  apples,  till,  by  thus  divert- 
ing her,  and  making  her  go  often  out  of  her  way, 
he  won  the  race. 

When  physicians  cannot  purge  off  a  catarrh,  they  The  dwer« 
divert  and  turn  it  to  some  other  less  dangerous  part.  Jl^iJ'/to^t  ^ 
And  I  find  also  that  this  is  the  most  ordinary  practice  ther  ©b- 
for  diseases  of  the  mind.     The  mind,  says  Cicero,  i8|j|f"„"th!S 
gometimes  to  be  drawn  off  to  other  thoughts,  pur-forthecurt 
suits,    cares,   and  occupations,  and  must  often  beoJdent"" 
cured,  like  sick  persons,  by  the  change  of  place.t 
It  gives  a  little  jostle  to  a  man's  disorders ;  it  nei- 

*  "  Prsmia  veloci  conjux  tlialamique  dabuntur : 
**  Mors  pretium  tardis :  ea  lex  certaniinrs  esto." 

Ovid,  Met.  lib.x.  fab.  II.  ver.  12,  IS, 
+  Idem,  ibid-  ver.  1»7,  &c. 
I  Gic.  Tusc  Qusest,  lib.  iv.  cap.  35% 
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ther  makes  him  sustain,  nor  diminish  their  attack, 
and  only  makes  him  decline  and  turn  out  of  the  way 
from  it 
itbfirtngt      This  other  lesson  is  too  sublime  and  too  difficult, 
fiocrt\%%  It  is  for  men  of  th^  first  class  to  pause  upoq,  consi- 
^  ^*d  atiT  ^*^?  ^"^  j"d^  of  it.    It  belongs  only  to  a  Socrates 
^"^  **  '  not  to  change  countenance  when  he  looks  at  death, 
but  to  grow  familiar,  and  to  sport  with  it.    He  seeks 
for  no  comfort  but  what  he  expects  from  that.    To 
die  appears  to  him  a  natural  and  indifferent  accident. 
It  is  tnereon  that  he  fixes  his  sight  and  resolution, 
without  looking  elsewhere. 
What  in.       Th6  disciples  of  Hegesias,  who  actually  starved 
duced  the  themselvcs  to  death,  and  were  animated  to  it  by  the 
H^irstofine  language  of  his  instnictions,  which  was  so  pow« 
th^m^eues  ^^^  *^^*  ^"S  Ptolemy  forbad  him  to  entertain  his 
o/i!fe/**  followers  any  more  with  such  homicide  doctrines  ;♦ 
I  those  disciples,  I  say,  do  not  consider  death  in  it- 

^  self,  nor  do  they  judge  of  it.    It  is  not  on  that  they 

fix  their  thoughts }  they  run  towards,  and  aim  at,  a 
new  being. 
Whether  h     Thosc  poor  wrctchcs  that  we  see  brought  upon  a 
afirmnPsI**  scaffold  fill!  of  ardcut  devotion,  and  therein  employ- 
of  boui  that  ing  all  their  senses  as  far  as  possible,  their  ears  to  the 
lre*goTn**g  iustTuctions  givcn  them,  their  eyes  and  hands  lifted 
to  die  on  a  up  to  heavcH,   and  their  voices  employed  in  loud 
^vc  way   prayers,  with  a  vehement  and  continual  emotion,  do 
u      *«  ^i"*«"^  things  doubtless  which  are  laudable  and  proper  for 
vouon.  *'  such  a  necessity.     We  ought  to  commend  them  for 
their  devotion,  but  not  properly  for  their  constancy. 
They  shun  the  encounter,  they  tujn  death  out  of 
their  thoughts,    and  amuse  themselves  with  some 
trifle  or  other,  as  children  are  amused  when  a  sur- 
geon goes  to  prick  them  with  the  lancet.     I  have 
seen  some  who,  when  they  have  happened  to  look 
down  upon  those  dreadful  instruments  of  death  that 
are  near  them,  have  fainted,  and  furiously  turned  their 
thoughts  another  way.     Those  who  are  to  be  cast 

*  Yaler.  Max.  lib.  viiL  cap.  9.    Cic.  Tusc.  Qua^bt.  lib.  L  cap.  8^ 
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from  a  frightful  precipice,  are  advised  either  to  shut 
their  eyes,  or  turn  them  to  another  side. 

Subrius  Flavins,   the  general,  being,   by  Nero's  The  cad. 
command,  to  be  put  to  death,  and  by  the  hands  of^^"^^^^^ 
Niger,  aliother  general,  when  they  led  him  to  the  Fiaviju* 
place  of  execution,  Flivius,  perceiving  the  hollow  JjJ^^**,{Jf^ 
that  Niger  had  caused  to  be  made  for  his  necktobeeze. 
to  be  badly  contrived,    said  to  the  soldiers  who^*^' 
were    present,     "  Neither    is    this    according    to 
**  militanr  discipline."     When  Niger  exhorted  him 
to  keep  his  head  steady,    "  Do  you  but  strike," 
said  he,   '•  as  steadily."*      And  he  was  right  ia 
his  guess,  for. Niger's  arm  trembled,  so  that  he 
made  several  strokes  at  his  neck  before  he  cut  off 
his  head.     This  man,  indeed,  seems  to  have  had  his 
thoughts  steadily  fixed  on  the  subject. 

He  that  dies  in  a  battle,  sword  in  hand,  neither  whethtt 
thinks,  apprehends,  nor  considers   of  death,   being  "^"^^'^Ij^  I 
diverted  from  the  idea  of  it  by  the  heat  of  the  battle*  d«iiii  in  & 
Ao  honest  man  of  my  acquaintance  falling  down  by  4^*'  ^^* 
a  thrust  in  a  combat,  and  repeiving  nine  or  ten  stabs 
from  his  adversary  as  he  lay  stretched  on  the  ground, 
every  one  present  called  out  to  him  to  examine  his 
conscience ;  but  he  told  mc  afterwards,  that  though 
he  heard  what  they  said  it  nothing  moved  him,  and  i ,/ 
that  he  thought  of  nothing  but  how  to  disengage 
himsejf,  and  be  revenged.     He  killed  his  man  jin  that 
same  rencounter.      He  who  brought  L.  Syllanust 
the  sentence  of  his  death  did  him  very  great  service^ 
forasmuch  as  that  having  heard  his  answer.t  "  That 
"  he  was  well  prepared  to  die,  but  not  by  the  hand 
"  of  an  executioner,"  he  rushed  upon  him  with  his 
soldiers,  when  he,  being  quite  unarmed,  defended 
himself  obstinately  with  his  fists  and  feet,  till  he  re- 
peived  so  many  wounds  that  he  was  killed,   after  f^  ' 
having,  by  this  sudden  frenzy,  dissipated  the  painful 

*  Tacit  Annal.  lib.  xv.  cap.  67- 

f  Tacitus  calls  him  Lucius  SiIaniL%  Annal.  lib.xvL  cap.  7f         \ 

J  Tacit.  Annftl.  lib.  xvi.  «ap.  9. 
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ftpprehemidA  off  the  lingering  death  for  which  he  was 
designed* 
Tiwdiffe.      We  always  think  of  something  else;  either  the 
SL^ioM^  expectation  of  a  better  life  lays  hold  of  us,  and  sup- 
/     whidT"   ports  us,  or  the  hopes  of  the  valour  of  our  children, 
fromThi^k-  ^^  ^^  *^®  honour  that  will  be  hereafter  done  to  our 
wg  direct."  names,  or  the  escape  from  the  evils  of  this  world,  or 
|y  ef  death,  ^^  veugcance  that  threatens  those  who  are  the  au- 
thors of  our  death.     Poor  Dido  says, 

Spero  equidem  mediisi  si  quid  pia  numina  possuni^ 
Bupplicia  kausnrum  scopulis,  et  Ttomine  Dido 
ScBpe  vocaturum. 

Audiam  :  et  ktec  manes  veniet  mihi  Jama  suh  tnio5«* 

Sure,  if  the  gods  have  any  pow'r  at  all, 
Split  on  the  rocks,  thou  wilt  on  Dido  call ; 
But  all  in  vain  ;  thy  shipwreck  I  shall  know 
By  fame  conveyed  me  to  the  shades  below* 

Xenophon  was  sacrificing,  with  a  crown  upon  hia 
head,  when  news  was  brought  to  him  of  the  death 
y  of  his  son  Cryllus,  slain  at  the  battle  of  Mantirtea.t 
At  the  first  intelligence  of  it  he  took  off  his  crown, 
and  threw  it  on  the  ground  ;  but  hearing,  in  the  se- 
quel of  the  narrative,  how  valiantly  he  fell,  he  took 
it  up,  and  replaced  it  on  his  head.  Epicurus  him- 
self, at  his  death,  is  comforted  by  the  consideration 
of  the  utility  and  eternity  of  his  writings.  Omnes 
clari  et  nobilitati  laboreSj  Jiunt  tolerabiles  :  t  **  All 
•^  works  that  are  illustrious  and  renowned  are  to  be 
"  borne  with.**  And  the  same  wound,  the  same 
fatigue,  are  not  equally  intolerable,  as  Xenophon 
says,  to  a  general  or  an  army  and  a  common  soldier. 
Epaminondas  died  with  much  more  cheerfulness 
when  he  was  informed  that  victory  had  declared  for 
|iim.     IIccc  sunt  solatia^  hc^c  foment  a  sumviorum  dd^ 

•  Virgil,  ^neid.  lib.  iv.  ver.  382,  &o, 

f  Valer.  Max,  lib.  v.  sect.  10. 

%  Cic.  Tusc.  Qusst.  lib.  ii.  cap.  25m 
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torum :  ♦  "  These  are  the  lenitives,  these  the  fomen- 
^'  tatious  of  the  greatest  sorrows."    Other  x^ircum- 
stances  of  the  like  kind  amuse  and  entertain  us,  and 
turn  off  our  consideration  of  the  thing  in  itselfl 
teven  the  arguments  of  philosophy  are  always  edging 
and  glancing  on  the  subject,  without  scarce  touching 
the  exterior  part.     The  greatest  man  of  the  chief 
school  of  philosophy,  which  superintended  the  others, 
I  mean  the  great  Zeno,  forms  these  syllogisms  with 
respect  to  death  and  drunkenness.     Nullum  malum 
gloriosum  est ;  mors  autem  gloriosa  est ;  mors  ergo^ 
Hon  est  malum :\     "  No  evil  is  honourable;    but 
^*  death  is  honourable ;  therefore  death  is  not  an 
"  evil."    Nobody  trusts  a  drunken  man  with  a  se-  ^ 
pret,  but  any  one  will  trust  a  wise  man ;  therefore 
no  wise  man  is  a  drunkard.    Is  this  hitting  the  mark? 
i  am  pleased  to  see  that  these  first  rate  geniuses  can- 
ilot  divest  themselves  of  their  fellowship  with  us. 
With  all  their  pretended  perfections,  they  are  still 
but  stupid  mortals. 

Revenge  is  a  sweet  passion,   and  strongly  im-Thewtyu 
printed  in  nature.     I  see  it  plainly,  though  I  have  ^^l^  * 
no  experience  of  it.     To  divert  a  young  prince  from  ]oik%\n%t(^ 
it  lately,  I  did  not  offer  to   say,  that,  to  the  man  «'«»«*• 
who  had  smote  him  on  one  cheek,  he  should  turn  the 
other  also,  in  obedience  to  charity ;  nor  did  I  endea- 
vour to  set  before  him  the  tragical  events  which  poe- 
try ascribes  to  this  passion.     I  did  not  meddle  with 
his  passion,  but  tried,  for  a  fancy,  to  give  him  a  re- 
lish of  the  beauty  of  a  contrary  quality^,  and,  by 
representing  the  honour,   favour,    and  good  will, 
which  he  would  acquire  by  good  nature,  I  gave  his 
mind  a  turn  to  ambition.     Thus  I  carried  my  point. 

If  your  affection  in  the  article  of  love  be  too  The  mefui. 
strong,  disperse  it,  say  they  ;  and  they  are  perfectly  ^  **^^"?*- 
right,  for  1  myself  have  oflen  tried  it  witn  advan-  diwt^n  * 
tage.  Break  it  into  desires  of  various  kinds,  of  [°^^^^p*^ 
^bich,  if  you  please,  there  may  be  one  regent  andiove. 

*  Cic.  Tusc.  Qusst.  lib.  ii.  cap.  24«        \  Senee.  episj^.  82,  8S. 
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paramount  j  but  lest  it  should  tyrannise  and  domi- 
u         neer  over  you,  weaken,  and  give  it  some  pause,  by 
dividing  and  diverting  it : 

Cttm  morom  vago  sinmdtiet  inguine  vena.* 
Conjicio  humorem  coUecttim  in  corpora  quaque.f 

When  one  amour  engrosses  all  thy  mind, 
Discharge  thy  loins  on  all  the  leaky  kind ; 
-  For  that's  a  wiser  way  than  to  restrain 

Wiihih  thy  swelling  nerves  that  hoard  of  pain. 

•  And  look  to  it  in  time,  lest  it  prove  too  trouble, 
some  to  deal  with  when  it  has  once  got  jpossession  of 
you. 

Si  non  prima  navis  contttrbes  vulnera  plagis, 
Volgivagaqtte  vagus  venere  ante  recentia  cures. 

Unless  you  fancy  ev'ry  one  you  view, 
Jlamble  in  love,  and  cure  old  wounds  by  new. 

It  \t  posti-     I  was  once  disturbed  by  a  strong  passion,  accord** 
Jlsenga^^ed  ^"g  to  my  natural  temper,  though  not  so  vehement 
from  ooe    as  just ;  and  perhaps  had  been  undone  by  it  if  I  had 
K'"?eao^^  wferely  trusted  to  my  own  strength.     Having  need 
•f  wiotocr.  of  a  powerful  diversion  to  draw  me  out  of  it,  i  grew 
amorous  by  art  and  by  study,  wherein  I  was  assisted 
,  by  my  youth.     Love  relieved  me  and  rescued  me 
from  the  evil,  which  was  brought  upon  me  by  friend- 
ship.    It  is  the  same  in  every  other  case.     If  a  via- 
lent  imagination  possesses  me,  I  think  it  the  shorter 
y  way  to  change  than  to  conquer  it,  I  depute  one  at 
least  difterent  from  it,  if  not  contrary  to  it.     Varia- 
tion aljvays  relieves,  dissolves,  and  dissipates.     If  I 
cannot  encounter  with  it,  I  escape  from  it,  and,  in 
avoiding  it,  I  slip  out  of  the  way,  and  use  craft.    By 
shifting  of  places,   business,   and  company,  I  hidje 
myself  in  the  crowd  of  other  amusements  and  senti- 
ments, where  it  loses  the  trace  of  me,  and  wanders 
out  of  my  way, 
now  trm*'       In  this  manner  nature  proceeds,  by.  the  aid  of  in- 
cir«  us  of  constancy  \  for  the  time  she  has  given  us  for  the  so- 

*  Fcrs,  sut.  vi.  vcK.  73.  f  Lucret.  lib.  iv.  ver.  10G3,  &c. 
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vereign  cure  of  our  actions,  gains  its  effetet  chiefly  o«r  \ 
by  reason  that  supplying  our  imagination  with  a  su-  *'*^* 
perfiBtation  of  objects,  it  loosens  and  dissolves  the 
first  apprehension,  how  strong  soever.  A  wise  man 
visits  nis  djring  friend  almost  as  much  at  the  end  of 
twenty-five  years  as  in  the  first  year ;  aiid,  according 
to  Epicurus,  altogether  as  much,  for  he  did  not 
think  the  foresight  of  troubles,  or  their  duration,  ail 
alleviation  of  them.  But  so  many  other  thoughts 
run  across  this  that  it  languishes,  and  is  at  length  '* 
wearied  out. 

Alcibiades,*  in  order  to  take  ofi^  the  fondness  of  The  way  lo 
the  people  for  common  reports,  cut  off  the  ears  and  f  ^J^**^  i^ 
tail  of  his  beautiful  dog,  and  turned  him  out  of  repcy^, 
doors,  on  purpose  to  give  them  a  subject  for  dis* 
course,  instead  of  prating  of  his  other  actions.  For 
this  same  purpose  of  misleading  the  opinions,  con- 
jectures, and  conversation  of  the  people,  I  have 
also  seen  some  women  conceal  their  real  affections 
by  such  as  were  counterfeit.  Nay,  I  have  seen  one 
who  has  counterfeited  so  long  that  she  has  in  good 
earnest  dropped  the  real  and  original  love,  and  been 
captivated  by  the  feigned  one :  and  by  her  I  found 
that  they  who  know  their  affections  well  placed  are 
fools  to  consent  to  such  a  disguise!  The  public  re- 
ception and  entertainments  being  reserved  for  such 
pretended  humble  servants,  a  man  may  conclude 
nira  to  be  no  conjurer  if  he  does  not  in  the  end  put 
himself  into  your  place,  and  send  you  to  his.  This 
is  properly  to  cut  out  and  make  a  shoe  for  another 
to  wear. 

A  little  thing  disengages  and  puts  us  aside;  for  a  AsnAii 
small  matter  engages  us.     We  do  not  consider  sub-  JJ*"*jJ„f*"    . . 
jects,  in  the  gross,  and  single  in  themselves :  we  are  gnges  or 
smitten  with  minute  and  superficial  circumstances,  ^j|^*°?^ 
or  images,   and  with  the   insignificant   parings   of 
subjects  : 

*  Plutarch,  in  the  Life  of  Alcibiades,  says,  this  dog  co^t  him 
700  crowns,  and  that  his  tail  was  his  greatest  beauty. 
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FoUkulos  nt  nunc  teretes  testate  cicadee     '     * 

Linquu7itJ* 

Such  as  the  hollow  husks  or  bags  we  find 

That  butterflies  in  suromer  leave  behind. 

Plutarch  himself  laments  t  his  daughter  for  the  mon* 
key-tricks  she  played  in  her  infancy.  The  remem- 
brance of  a  farewell,  a  particular  action  or  favour,  or 
of  a  final  recommendation,  afflict  us.  The  sight  of 
Ccesar's  robe  troubled  all  Rome,  which  was  more 
than  his  death  had  done.  The  very  sound  of  names 
ringing  in  our  ears,  as,  "  My  poor  inaster ;  my 
^'  very  good  friend ;  alas !  my  dear  father ;  or  my 
*^  sweet  daughter,''  afiects  us.  When  those  repeti- 
tions torment  me,  and  I  examine  them  closely,  I 
find  it  is  no  other  than  a  grammatical  complaint. 
The  word  and  tone  affect  me,  as  the  exclamations 
of  preachers  often  work  more  upon  their  auditories 
than  their  arguments,  and  as  we  are  moved  at  the 
pitiful  cries  of  a  beast  that  is  killed  for  our  service^ 
without  my  weighing  or  penetrating,  in  the  mean 
^      while,  into  the  true  and  solid  essence  of  my  subject. 

His  se  stimulis  dolor  ipse  lacessit.X 

With  these  incitements  grief  itself  provokes* 

These  are  the  grounds  of  our  mourning. 

The  obstinate  continuance  of  the  stone,  especially 
By  what    thosc  in  my  bladder,  has  sometimes  been  attended 
]ec«"thJ' '  with  so  long  a  suppression  of  urine,  even  for  three 
life  u  kc  t  ^^'  ^^^^  ^^y^  together,  and  brought  me  so  near  death, 
up!"  ^^  that  it  would  have  been  a  folly  to  have  hoped  to  es- 
cape it,  or  even  so  much  as  to  have  desired  to 
escape  it,  considering  what  I  suffer  from  its  cruel 
The  privi- attacks.     What  a -monster  of  cruelty  was  that  em- 
mhiau  tiU  peror,  who,   among  other  tortures,   which  he  in- 
^.*®  riM  vented  for  his  criminals, §  suffered  them  to  drink  as 
'  much  wine  as  they  could  swallow,  and  then  caused 

•  Lucret.  lib.  v.  ver.  801,  &c. 

f  In  a  treatise,  entitled,    A  Word  of  Comfort  to  his  Wife,  on 
the  Death  of  her  Daughter,  chap.  1. 
J  Lucan.  lib.  ii.  ver.  42. 
§  Suetonius,  in  the  Life  of  Tiberius,  cbap.  62. 
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their  privy  members  to  be  tied  up  so  hard  that  their 
'^urine  might  stop  and  kill  them.     Finding  myself  in 
<iiat  state,  I  considered  by  what  trifling  causes  and 
objects  imagination  fed  my  desire  of  life,  of  what  \^ 
atoms  the  weight  and  difficulty  of  parting  with  it 
was  composed  in  my  soul,  and  to  how  many  frivo- 
lous thoughts  we  give  way  in  so  grefit  an  affair.     A 
dog,  a  horse,  a  book,  a  glass,  and  what  not,  were 
reckoned  in  my  loss :  and  others,  with  no  less  folly, 
in  my  opinion,  reckoned  up  in  theirs  tlieir  ambitious 
hopes,  their  money,  and  their  science.     I  look  upon       / 
death  with  indifference  when  I  consider  it  as  the  end    ^ 
of  life  universally.     I  insult  over  it  in  the  gross,  but, 
when  it  comes  to  particulars,  it  harrows  my  soul. 
The  tears  of  a  footman,   the  disposal  of  my  old 
cloaths,   the  touch  of  a  friendly  hand,  a  common 
consolation,   discourage  me,   and  sink  my  spirits* 
Thus  are  our  souls  troubled  by  the  complaints  in  ro- 
mance:   and  the  regrets  of  Dido  and  Ariadne  in 
Virgil  and  Catullus  raise  a  compassion,  even  in  those 
who  do  not  believe  them.     It  is  a  proof  of  an  ob- 
stinate hard  heart,  never  to  perceive  it  moved ;  as 
they  tell  a  wonderful  story  of  Polemon,  who  is  said    ' , 
to  nave  not  so  much  as  turned  pale  at  the  bite  of  a 
mad  dog,  though  it  tore  away  the  calf  of  his  leg.* 
Nor  is  it  within  the  extent  of  human  wisdom,  to 
have  so  lively  and  entire  a  conception  of  the  cause 
of  sorrow,  by  judgment,  as  not  to  be  increased  by 
his  presence,  when  the  eyes  and  ears  are  witnesses 
of  it,  the  parts  which  are  only  to  be  agitated  by  tri- 
-fling  accidents. 

Is  it  reason  that  even  the  arts  themselves  should  The  umioc 
make  an  advantage  of  our  natural  stupidity  and  weak-  ^jj,},^  ^*' 
ness  ?     An  orator,  during  the  farce  of  his  pleading,  touched  u ' 
shall  be  moved  by  the  sound  of  his  own  voice,  and  U^'^e'ljj;^ 
his  feigned  agitations,  and  suffer  himself  to  be  cap- their  pam, 
tivated  by  the  passion  which  he  represents.     He  will  ge^U'w.** 
imprint  on  himself  a  true  and  real  grief,  by  means 

*  Id  his  Life  by  DiogCaies  Laertius,  lib.  iv.  Mct.  17. 
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of  the  part  he  plays,  for  the  sake  of  transfbrritig  k 
to  the  audience,  who  are  yet  }ess  affeeted  than  him- 
self; like  those  persons  who  are  hired  a(  funerals^  to 
y  assist  in  the  ceremony  of  mourning,  who  sejl,  their 
^  tears    and    their  sadness  by  weight  ajid  measure^ 
For  though  they  act  in  a  borrowed  shape,  yet,  by 
adju&ting  and  habituating  their  countenance  to  the 
occasion,  it  is  ceilain  that  they  ar^i  often  entirely 
swallowed  up  by  it,  and  immerged  in  resU  melancholy^ 
I  was  one  among  many  other  of  his  friends,  who  at- 
tended ihe  corpse  of  M.  de  Grammont  to  Soissons, 
from  the  siege  of  La  Fere,  where  he  was  killed.    I 
observed  that  in  all  the  places  through  which  we 
passed,  we  set  the  people  a  weeping  and  lamenting 
by  only  the  solemn  parade  of  our  convoy,  for  the 
name  of  the  deceased  was  not  so  much  as  known  by 
.them«     Quintilian  says,*  he  had  seen  comedians  so 
/  deeply  engaged  in  a  mourning  scene  that  they  could 
^     not  help  weeping  when  they  went  off  of  the  stage ; 
and  that,  having  himself  undertaken  to  stir  up  a 
passion  in  another  person,  he  espoused  it  himself  to 
suqh  a  degree,  that  he  not  only  shed  tears,  but  waxed 
pale,  and  behaved  like  a  man  truly  overwhelmed 
with  grief  J" 
A  piewant     In  a  country^  near  our  mountains,  the  women  act 
SuVrnfo*^  both  the  priest  and  the  clerk ;  for  as  they  niagnify 
Qo^'s  grfcf.  the  loss  of  the  deceased  husband  by  the  remembrance 
of  what  good  and  agreeable  qualities  he  had,  they, 
at  the  very  same  time,  make  a  collection  and  procla^ 
mation  of  his  imperfections,  as  if  they  would  make 
themselves  some  amends,  and  so  divert  their  com- 
passion to  contempt ;  and  yet,  with  a  much  better 
grace  than  we  do,  who,  at  the  loss  of  a  prime  ac- 
quaintance, strive  to  ^ive  him  new  and  false  praise, 
y     and  to  make  him  quite  another  man,  when  we  h$tve 
lost  sight  of  him,  than  he  appeai*ed  to  be  when  we 
saw  him,  as  if  iegret  was  a  matter  of  instruction,  ojr 
that  tears,  by  washing  our  understanding,  cleared  it, 

*  Instit  Orat.  lib.  vi*  cap.  2,  at  the  end*        f  Idem,  ibidL 
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Tm  my  part,  I  hencefbrfb  quit  claim  to  all  ftvour-   ^ 
able  characters  the  world  shall  be  disposed  to  give  of 
me ;  not  because  I  shall  be  worthy  of  them,  but  be* 
cause  I  shall  be  dead.         > 

If  any  one  asks  another,  what  concern  have  you  vafn  oh* 
m  this  siege  ?    "  Hie  interest  of  example,"  he  will  J""  f 

«j»i  --,  •■  mere  ima- , 

say,   •*  and  of  the  common  obedience  due  to  my  ginations,  ^ 
•*  prince }  I  aim  at  no  profit  from  it  whatsoever ;  ^U{!J"^^ 
**  and  for  honour,  I  know  what  a  small  share  of  it  strike  and 
•*  can  redound  to  such  a  private  man  as  I  am :  I  tlTi'hTiiin 
"  have  in  this  neither  passion  nor  quarrel/'     See  «^n«*- 
fcim,  however,  but  the  next  day,  and  yoii  will  find 
him  quite  another  man,  chafing,  and  red-hot  with 
rage,  in  his  line  of  the  battle,  for  the  assault.    It  is 
the  glittering  of  so  much  steel,  the  fire  and  noise  of 
our  cannon  and  drums  that  has  infused  this  fresh  ran- 
cour and  hatred  into  his  veins,     A  frivolous  cause 
you  will  say :  how  is  it  a  cause  ?    There  needs  none 
to  put  the  mind  in  agitation.     A  mere  whimsy,  with-, 
out  body  and  without  subject,  governs  and  puts  it  in 
motion.     Let  me  think  of  building  castles  m  Spain,  L^ 

my  imagini^tioQ  suggests  to  me  conveniences  and 
pleasures,  with  which  my  soul  is  really  pleased  and 
delighted.  How  oflen  do  we  torment  our  minds 
with  anger  or  sorrow  by  such  shadows,  and  plunge 
ourselves  in  fantastic  passions,  which  alter  us  both 
body  and  soul?  What  astonished,  fleering,  and 
confused  grimaces,  do  such  idle  notions  excite  in  bur 
countenances  ?  What  sallies  and  agitations  do  they 
create,  both  o£  the;  meipbers  and  the  voice  ?  Does 
it  not  seem  that  this  individual  man  has  false  notipna 
from  a  crowd  of  others,  with  whom  he  has  dealings, 
or  some  devil  widiin  him  that  persecutes  him  ?    In«- 

?[uire  of  yourself  where  is  die  object  o£  this  change  i 
s  there  any  dmig  in  nature,  man  excepted,  wmch 
nothing  sustains,  over  which  nothing  has  any  power  ?• 

*  The  English  translator,  Mr.  Cotton,  for  want  of  haviDj^  teea 
Angelier's  edition  pf  Montaigne  in  4to,  anno  1588,  has  mistaken 
the  sense  of  this  passage,  bv  wordinjr  it  tha^t,  <<  Is  there  any  thing 
**  but  us  in  pature,  but  subsistinenuUttj,  over  which  it  has  power  I  ** 

VOL.  UI.  E 
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Cambyses,  fox  only  having  dreamed  in  his  sleep  fhat 
his  brother  was  to  be  one  day  king  of  Persia,  pot 
him  to  death,  though  he  was  a  brother  that  he  loved, 
and  always  confided  in.*  Aristodemus,  king  of  the 
Messenians,  killed  himself,  out  of  a  fikncy  that  a 
certain  howling  of  his  dogs  was  an  ill  omen.t  And 
king  Midas  did  the  same,  because  he  had  dreamed 
some  disagreeable  dream,  t  It  is  t^kin^  life  at  its 
just  value  to  abandon  it  for  a  dream.  Hear  never* 
theless  how  the  soul  triumphs  over  the  wretchedness 
and  weakness  of  the  body,  and  its  being  liable  to  all 
injuries  and  altera:tions :  and  truly  it  has  reason  U> 
speak  thus  of  it : 

0  prima  infiltxjin^enti  terra  Promeiheo  ! 

lUe  parum  cauit  pectoris  egit  ofus.  » 

Corpora  dispcmens^  mentem  non  vuUt  in  arte 

Becia  arum  primiim  debuit  esse  via^ 

Oh  1  'twas  for  man  a  most  unhappy  day 

When  rash  PrQmetheus  formed  him  out  of  clay ! 

In  his  attempt,  the  heedless  architect 

Did  indiscreedy  the  main  thing  neglect. 

In  framine  bodies  he  had  not  the  art 

To  form  the  mind,  the  fint  and  nobleit  part. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

On  some  Verses  of  VirgiL 

Gmyrdiec.  Useful  meditation  is  the,  more  embarrassing  and 

•^•~j«j^l)urdensome  by-  being  copious  aiid  solid.      Vice, 

H?  "  ^   death,  poverty,   and  distempers,  are  subjects-  that 

are  both  grave  and  grievous.    It  is  necessary  for  the 

A  phrase  unintelligible,  and  only  quoted  lest  many  of  his  readera 
ahoakl  be  led  into  the  same  mistake. 

*  Herodot.  lib;  iii.  p.  196. 

•j-  Plutarch's  Treatise  of  Superstition,  <:hap.  9. . 

X  Idem,  ibid.  i  ProperU  lib.  ill  aleg.  5,  Ter.  7. 
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fhind  to  bfe  well  furnished  with  the  means  of  sus^ 
taining  and  combating  evils,  and  instructed  in  the 
rules  of  a  good  life,  and  a  right  belief;  and  it  should 
be  often  roused  and  exercised  in  this  noble  study. 
But,  in  an  ordinary  soul,  this  must  be  by  relaxing 
sometimes,  and  with  moderation ;  for,  if  continuaUy 
bent  to  it,  it  will  grow  stupid.  In  my  youth  I  found 
it  necessary  to  put  myseli  in  mind,  and  to  solicit  my- 
self to  keep  to  my  duty.  Gaiety  and  health,  they 
say,  do  not  agree  quite  so  well  with  these  serious  and 
Wise  discourses.  I  am  at  this  present  time  in  aif* 
other  state.  The  terms  of  old  age  only  give  me  too 
mudh  warnings,  preach  to  me,  dnd  make  me  grow 
wi^er.  From  an  excessive  $pri^htliness,  I  am  sunk 
into  excessive  gravity,  which  is  worse.  For  that 
rea^n  I  now  su^r  my  &ncy  to  run  wild  for  the  pur- 
pose, And  sometimes  employ  my  mind  in  wanton  and 
juvenile  thoughts,  with  which  it  diverts  itself.  I  am 
of  late  but  too  reserved,  too  grave,  and  too  sedate. 
Every  day,  at  these  years,  admonishes  me  to  be  cool 
and  temperate.  This  body  of  mine  avoids  irregu- 
larity, and  dreads- it.  It  is  now  its  turn  to  guide  my 
mind  towards  a  reformation.  This  too  governs  in  its 
turn,  and  more  roughly  and  imperiously  than  the 
other.  It  does  not  let  me  rest  an  hour,  either  sleep^^ 
ing  or  waking,  from  some  instruction  concerning 
death,  patience,  and  repentance.  I  now  deny  my- 
self temperance,  as  I  did  formerly  pleasure ;  for  it 
draws  me  too  far  back,  and  even  to  a  degree  of  stu- 
pidity, ^ow  I  would  fain  be  my  own  master  in 
every  respect.  Even  wisdom  has  its  excess,  and  haa 
as  much  need  of  moderation  as  folly  i  therefore  leslt 
I  should  wither^  dry  up,  and  overburden  mjrself 
with  prudence,  m  the  intervals  which  my  infinmti#) 
allow  me : 

Mens  mienta  suis  ne  net  usque  matis.* 

Lest  that  my  miod  should  evermore  be  bent,  ,  ^ 

And  fix'd  on  subjects  full  of  discoDteati 


tL^: : 


Orid  de  Tritt.  Ub.  iv.  eleg«  1,  vet.  4. 
g3 
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I  gently  (keHne  it,  and  torn  airay  my  eyes  from  the 
stormy  and  cloudy  sky.  that  J  have  beiore  me ;  which» 
ihanb  be  to  God,  I  consickr  without. fear,  but  nol, 
without  meditation  and  debate;  and  amuse  myself 
with  the  remembrance  of  the  days  of  my  youths 

^ — Ammus  quod  perdidit,  cptaty 

Atque  in  prtsterita  se  iotus  imagine  tfersat* 

The  mind  longs  to  regain  what  it  has  lost^ 
And  by  things  past  is  totally  engross'd. 

Waa  it  not  the  meaning  of  Janus's  double  face,  to 
signify  that  childhocyl  should  look  forward,  and  old 
%ge  backward  i  L^t  years  drag  me  on  as  they  may, 
but  it  ^hall  be  backward.  As  long  as  my  eyes  are, 
lable  to  review  that  beautiful  season  which  is  expired^ 
I  -now  and  then  turn  them  that  Way.  Though  it  is 
gone. out  of  my  blood-vessels,  yet  I  ana  not  willing 
\o  root  the  inuige  of  it  out  of  my  memory : 


Hoc  est, 


Fiveri  USf  viia  posse  ptiure  frui^f 

The  man  lives  twice,  who  can  the  gift  retain 
Of  meflKMry,  to  enjoy  past  life  i^gaiiu 

Old  meo   \    Tlito  ptescribes  to  old  men  to  be  present  at  the 

Jljlj^j'^^  Exercises,  dancings,  and  sports  of  youth,  that  they 

thepaf-    may  be  pleased  to  see  in  others  that  activity  and 

•MreSJlfof  beauty  of  the  body,  which  in  themselves  is  no  more; 

the  youth,  and  that  they  may  I'ecall  to  mind  the  gracefiilness  and 

bloom  of  that  flourishing  stage  of  life :  and  he  re* 

quires  that,  in  those  recreations,  they  ascribe  the 

)ionour  of  the  victory  to  the  young  man  who  has 

given  the  best,  and  the  most  diversion  and  joy  to  the 

company.     I  used  formerly  to  mark  dull  gloomy  day* 

as  extraordinary ;  those  are  now  my  ordiijary  ones» 

and  the  extraordinary  are  the  serene,  bright  days. 

I  am  ready  to  leap  out  of  niy  skin  for  joy,  as  much 

as  if  I  had  received  a  new  mvour  when  1  had  not  a 

right  to  one.    With  whatever  vain  fiincies  I  pleas* 

*  Petronius,  p.  90,  of  the  Pari&  edition,  1587. 
t  Martiid,  libtX  epig.  23,  ver.  7. 
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myseH;  I  cannot  sometimes  feree  one  poor  smile 
from  this  wretched  body  of  mine.    I  am  only  merry 
in  conceit,  and,  as  in  a  dream,  to  divert  by  stratagem 
the  chagrin  of  old  age:  bat  surelv  it  would  reamr^ 
anodier  remedy,  than  a  dream.     A  weak  strug^eof 
art  against  nature.     It  is  a  great  feUy  to  lengthen 
and  anticipate  human  inconveniences,  as  every  body 
does.    I  had  rather  be  old,'  though  it  be  &r  a  le4 
time,  than  be  did  befwe  I  am  really  so.*    I  seimAndteke 
on  even  the  least  occasions  of  pleasure  that  come  ih^ll^^^ 
my  way.    I  know  well,  by  heartey^  sfeveral  sorts  of  «^«U«y««>f 
pleasures,  which  axe  ptudeat,  manly,  and  hfliio«r^  ***'"*' 
aUe ;  but  opinion  has  not  pow^  ^ougb  over  ime  Icf 
give  me  an  appetite  for  them.    I  covet  not  so  mnob 
to  have  them  gallant,  magnificent,  and  pompous,  ai 
I  do  to  have  them  ddi^^tful,  easy  to  ooitae  at,  and 
ready  at  hand.     A  natura  dUceilifnus :  popuh  noi 
dannuy  nullius  ret  bono  antori  .*t  ^  We  abandon  na# 
^'  ture  to  follow  the  popular  taste,  from  which  no 
**  good  comes."    My  philosophy  is  in  action,  in  na- 
tural and  present  practice,    veiy  little  in  fancv. 
What  a  pleasure  should  I  take  in  playing  at  cob* 
nut,  or  whipping  a  top! 

Nan  ponelai  enim  rumcres  ante  sialutemj^ 

He  was  too  wise  •         . 

Idle  reports  before  his  health  to  price.  ♦*- 

Pleasure  is  a  quality  of  very  little  ambition.  It 
thmks  itself  ricn  enough,  without  any  mixture  of 
reputation  with  it,  and  is  best  pleased  in  obscurit)r. 
That  young  man  who  should  pretend  to  a  palate  for 
wine  and  sauces,  ought  to  be  whipped.  There  waa 
nothing  which  I  less  knew  and  valued,  but  now  I 
learn  it.     I  am  very  much  ashamed  of  it,  but  What 

*  Cicero's  Treatise  of  old  Age,  chap,  la  f  S^ec.  ep.  99. 

%  Tliis  is  a  very  pleasant  application  of  a  grave  verse,  quoted  out 
of  Ennius  by  Cicero  de  Offic.  lib.  i.  cap.  24>,  where  that  poet,  speaks 
mr  of  Fabius  Maximus,  says,  that  while  he  was  acting  for  the 
piU)lic  good,  he  was  indifferent  to  every  thing  that  was  said  at  Rome 
to  run  down  his  conduct. 
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i^ould  I  dp  ?  I  am  more  ashamed  and  vexed  at  the 
occasions  that  prompted  me  to  it  It  is  for  us  to 
dote  and  tell  old  wives'  stories;  but  young  men  must 
mind  their  reputation,  and  make  a  genteel  figure* 
Youth  is  advancing  into  the  world,  and  into  credit. 
We  ace  going  out  of  it.  Sibi  arma^  sibi  aquas^  sibi 
hastaSr  sibipilam^  sibi  natatianes^  et  cursus  habeant ;, 
mbis  senibusy  exlunonibusmultUj  talos  rdinquant  et 
teueras  :*  *^  Let  them  reserve  to  themselves  arms, 
^f  horses,  spears,  clubs,  tennis,  «wimmin^,  and 
4  tf  racing ;  and,  c^  the  many  sports,  leave  dice,  and 

«^  draughdts,  and  the  chessrboard,  to  us  old  men.'' 
The  laws  themselves  send  us  to  our  houses.  I  caa 
do  no  less  in  &vour  of  this  wretched  state,  into  which 
IE  am  pushed  by  my  age,  than  to  furnish  it  with  play-? 
things  and  amusements,  as  they  do  children,  into 
whose  class  we  are  also  relapsed.  Both  wisdom  and 
folly  will  have  enough  to  do  to  support  and  relieve 
me,  by  alternate  offices,  in  this  calamity  of  age : 

^liisoe  stuliUiam  cmsiliis  hrevem.\ 
{Short  fqlly  piix  with  grayer  pares. 

I  also  avoid  the  slightest  attacks ;  for  what  would  not 
have  scratched  me  forpierly,  now  pierce  me  through 
^d  through.  My  poiistitution  begins  naturally  to 
be  so  crazy ;  Jp  jragifi  qorpore  odma  cmnis  offemU 
est:  **  To  a  weak  constitution  every  injury  is  hateful.'* 

MmsqiiBpaii  durum  susiinet  €^grq  nikil.t 
And  a  sick  mifid  nothing  that's  harsh  can  bear. 

I  was  always  of  so  delicate  a  constitution  that  the 
least  injury  woid4  hurt  me ;  and  I  9.m  now  become 
more  tender,  and  more  exposed  on  all  sides : 

Et  minimiB  vires  Jrangere  guassa  valent.^ 
A  crack'd  pitcher  is  soon  broke. 

f  Cic.  de  Senect  cap.  16.  f  Hot.  lib.iv.  ode  12,  ver.  27. 

•.   I  Ovid^e  PoDto,  lib.  i.  eleg.  4«  Ter.  18. 
§  Ovid.  Trist.  lib.  iii.  eleg,  11,  Ter.  22. 
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My  |adgtnent  restrains  me  from  repining  and 
grumbling  at  the  inconveniences  I  suffer  by  the  law 
of  nature ;  but  it  does  not  take  away  my  feeling. 
Having  no  other  view  but  anterry  life,  I  would  run 
from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other  in  quest  of 
one  year  of  pleasant  and  jocund  tranquillity.  I  have 
enoufih  of  that  sort  which  is  gloomy  and  stupid,  but 
it  mues  me  sleepy  and  brainsick.  I  am  not  satisfied 
with  it.  If  there  be  any  person,  any  good  company 
in  country  or  dty,  in  France  or  elsewhere,  resident 
or  travellmg,  who  can  like  my  humour,  and  ^hose 
humours  I  can  like,  let  them  but  give  a  whistle,  and 
I  will  go  and  furnish  them  with  essays  fat  and  lean. 

Since  it  is  the  prerogative  of  the  mind  to  rescue  The  i^nd 
itself  from  oU  age,  I  iKlvise  mine  by  all  means  to  do||JJJ^^[j' 
it.  Mean  time  let  it  wax  green  and  flourish  like  tU  body.^ 
nusletoe  upon  a  dead  tree.  I  fear  however  it  is  a 
traitor,  because  it  has  contracted  so  close  a  fraternity 
with  the  bodv,  that  it  leaves  me  at  eveiy  turn  to 
follow  the  call  of  that.  I  flatter  it,  and  deal  with 
it  apart,  but  in  vain.  I  try,  to  no  purpose,  to  break 
the  connection,  by  laying  Seneca  ana  Catullus  be- 
fore it^  and  the  representation  of.  court  ladies  and 
royal  masks.  If  its  companion  has  the  cholic,  the 
mmd  seems  also  to  be  ainicted  with  it.  Even  tlie 
faculties  that  are  peculiarly  and  properly  its  own, 
cannot  then  lift  themselves  up,  but  plamly  find  them- 
selves cramped.  There  is  no  sprightliness  in  its  pro* 
duction,  if  there  be  none  at  the  same  time  in  the 
body. 

Our  teachers  are  in  the  wrong  who,  while  they  are  The  hMitk 
in  quest  of  the  causes  of  the  extraordinary  trans-  ■■^y^'^"' 
ports  of  the  mind,  attribute  it  to  a  divine  extasy,  to  body  tsUit 
lovei  to  a  martial  fierceness,  poetry  and  wine,  havej^^^^^^^ 
denied  the  share  of  it  due  to  health.     A  boiling,  traordi. 
vigorous,  foil,  and  idle  state  of    health,    such   as^J^T"*** 
formerly  .the  verdure  of  youth  and  indolence  fiir-miiMt 
nished  me  with  by  fits ;    that  fire  of  gaiety  raises 
Jiv^y  clear  flashes  in  the  mind,  beyond  our  natural 
Iig|it,  which  are  accompanied  with  the  most  fantas- 
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tied,  if  not  the  mo6t  desperate  enthusiasm^  Now  it 
is  no  wonder  if  a  contrary  state  of  body  sink  a])4 
clog  my  spirits,  and  produce  a  contrary  effect ; 

Ai  nuUum  consurgii  9pus  cum  corpoire  languei  :* 
The  ttitn,  wkoM  body  langnithing  doth  U^ 
Cannot  to  any  work  blniself  apply. 

And  yet  would  have  me  obliged  to  it,  as  it  pretends, 
for  my  opposing  this  agreement  much  mor6  than  is 
common  with  mankind  to  do ;  at  least,  whilb  we 
have  a  truce,  let  us  banish  difficulties  and  mischiefs 
from  our  commerce : 

Dum  licet,  f  alductce  solvatur  Jronte  senedus.X 
Let  even  the  wrinkles  of  old  age  be  smooth'd, 

nbtiv-  Teirica  sunt  atnccnanda   jocular ibus :%    ^^  Sour 

^^Sv»tf  ^  chagrin  must  be  sweetened  with  jocularity.*'    I 

of  wMdooLlike  wisdom  that  is  gay  and  courteous,  and  fly  from 

all  tf  abbedness  itnd  austerity,  having  a  suspicion  of 

every  grim  countenance.    Tristemque  vultus  tetrici 

grrogantiam : 

Ei  habit  trisiis  quoque  iurba  €ynisdos.^ 
A  dismal  face  oft  hides  a  vicious  heart. 

J  am  sincerely  of  Plato's  opinion,  who  says,  tliat 
good  or  ill  tempers  are  a  great  indication  of  the  t 
goodness  or  badness  of  the  heart    Socrates  had  one 
settled  countenance,  but  it  was  serene  and  smiling ; 
not  a  settled  gloominess,  like  that  of  old  Crassus, 
who  was  never  seen  to  laugh.     Virtue  is  a  quality 
pleasant  and  gay. 
Mnn-^         I  know  vcry  well  that  few  w31  quarrel  with  the  i 
Vf^on  of  freedom  of  my  writings,  who  have  not  more  reason 
Mu^e^fto  to  quarrel  witn  the  fieedom  of  their  own  thoughts.  ) 
^mntht   It  is  very  humorous  to  play  the  severe  critic  on  the 
fii-rdom  of  writings  of  Plato,  and  to  pass  slightly  over  his  pre* 
l^/'^'    tended  connections  with  rhoedo,  Dion,  Stella,  an<i 

^  Corn.  Gall.  eleg.  ii.  ver.  125.    f  In  the  original  it  is  **  et  dectt.^' 
J  Hor,  Epod.  lib.  ode  13,  ver.  7. 

f  Stdoiiius  Apottktaria,  lib.  i  ep.9,  Heronio,  towards  the  end. 
I  Mart.  lib.  vii.  vtr.  9. 
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Archean^sa*  '  Nan  pudeat  dicere^  quod  non  pudet 
sentire./^^  I<et  no  man  be  ashamed  to  speak  what  he 
^'  is  not  ashamed  to  think/'Xl  hate  a  froward  pen« 
Bive  temper,  which  skims  over  the  pleasure^  of  life^ 
and  seizes  and  feeds  upon  its  misfortunes,  like  the 
flies  that  cannot  stick  to  a  body  that  is  well  polished 
and  sleek,  but  fasten  and  settle  upon  such  as  are 
rough  and  knotty }  and  like  the  cupping-glasses  that 
onlv  suck  and  draw  the  bad  blood.  - 

As  for  the  rest,  I  have  made  it  a  rule  to  myself  to  of  the  \u 
dare  to  say  all  that  I  dare  to  do,  and  I  am  even  dis*  ^y  ^^ 
pleased  at  thoughts  that  will  not  bear  the  light.  The  s8y?ii  tM 
worst  of  my  actions  and  qualities  do  not  appear  to  ^o.^*^  ^ 
me  so  foul  as  I  find  it  foul  and  base  not  to  dare  to 
own  them.    Every  one  is  discreet  in  the  confession, 
and  men  ought  to  be  so  in  the  action.    The  boldness 
of  doing  ill  is  in  some  measure  recompensed  and 
restrained  by  the  boldness  of  confessing  it.    Who«> 
ever  will  oblige  himself  to  tell  the  whole,  should  olv 
lige  himself  to  do  nothing  that  he  must  be  forced  to 
conceal.    God  grant  that  this  excessive  liberty  I 
take,  may  draw  men  to  freedom  superior  to  those 
sneaking  squeamish  virtues  that  spring  from  our  im^- 
perfections  j  and  that  they  may  be  brought  to  the 
standard  of  reason  at  the  expense  of  my  intem- 
perance.   A  man  must  see  and  study  his  vice  in 
order  to  reveal  it :  they  who  conceal  it  from  others, 
commonly  conceal  it  from  themselves,  and  do  not 
think  they  commit  sin  secretly  enough,  if  they  them- 
selves see  it«    They  withdraw  and  disguise  it  from 
their  own  consciences.     Quare  vitia  sua  nemo  cpn^ 
Jitetur  f  Quia,  etiam  7iupc  iw  illis  est :  somnium  nar^ 
rare  vigilant  is  est  :*.^^  Why  does  no  man  confess  his 
'^  vices  ?  Because  he  yet  continues  in  them  :  it  is  for 
**  a  man  who  is  awake  to  tell  his  dream."     The  dis^ 
eases  of  the  body  are  better  known  by  being  in« 
creased.     We  find  tliat  to  be  the  gout,  which  we 
fraUed  a  rheum,  or  a  strain.    The  distempers  of  the 

^  Sene€a|  eptst.  53. 
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soul,  the  stronger  they  are,  keep  themselves  the 
more  obscure ;  and  the  most  diseased  have  the  least 
feeling  of  them.  We  must,  therefore,  often  bring 
them  to  the  light  with  an  unrelenting  hand,  and 
open  and  tear  them  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts. 
As  in  doing  good,  so  in  doing  evil,  the  mere  con- 
fession of  it  is  sometimes  a  satisfaction.  Is  there  any 
deformity  in  doing  amiss  that  can  excuse  us  from 
confessing  it  ?  It  is  so  great  a  ^ain  to  me  to  dissem- 
hie,  that  I  avcnd  being  trusted  with  another  person's 
secrets,  for  I  have  not  the  courage  to  disavow  my 
knowledge  of  them.  I  can  conceal  it,  but  deny  it  I 
Cannot,  without  great  pains  and  vexation.  To  be 
very  secret,  a  man  must  be  so  by  nature,  not  by  ob- 
ligation. It  is  of  little  worth,  in  the  service  of  a 
prince,  to  be  secret,  if  a  man  be  not  also  a  liar.  If 
he,  who  asked  Thales,  the  Milesian,  whether  he 
^ught  solemnly  to  deny  that  he  had  committed  un- 
cleanness,  had  applied  himself  to  me,  I  should  have 
told  him  that  he  ought  not ;  for  I  take  lying  to  be  a 
worse  crime  than  the  other.  Thales  advised  him  to 
quite  the  contrary,  bidding  him  swear,*  in  order  to 
shield  the  greater  crime  by  the  less :  nevertheless 
this  counsel  was  not  so  much  a  choice,  as  a  multipli- 
cation of  vice  :  upon  which  let  us  say  this,  by  the  by, 
that  we  deal  well  with  a  conscientious  man,  when  we^ 

*  Here  Montaigne  makes  Thales  say  the  very  contrary  to  what  he 
Teally  said ;  and  tnis,  by  mistaking  the  sense  of  Diogeaes  Laertius, 
the  author  whom  he  must  haVe  consulted  for  the  answer :  ^  A  man/' 
says  Diogenesy  <'  who  had  committed  adultery,  having  asked  Thales. 
"  whether  he  might  not  deny  it  upon  oath  ?"  Thales  made  answer, 
"  Bat  is  not  perjury  even  a  worse  crime  than  adultery?*'  See 
Diogenes'  Life  of  Thales,  lib.  i.  sect.  26.  Perhaps  Montaigne  was 
•deceived  by  some  edition  of  this  author,  where  the  note  of  interro- 
j^atioQ  was  omitted  after  the  last  word,  which,  indeed,  is  an  oniis* 
ston  that  I  find  in  Henry  Wetstein's  edition,  which,  excejpting  that, 
is  very  correct.  But  I  am  more  inclined  to  think,  that  Montaigne's 
memonr,  sa  woaderfuHy  apt  to  fail  him,  as  he  iiimself  confesses,  haa 
here  played  him  a  scurvy  trick ;  for  wliatever  construction  he  put 
upon  the  words  of  Diogenes  Laertius,  it  cannot  be  thence  inferred 
that  Thales  advised  the  man  to  take  an  oath  for  the  sake  of  shield* 
ing  the  greater  evil  by  the  less  *  • 
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propose  to  him.  some  difficulty  to  counterbalance  a 
vice ;  but  when  we  shut  him  up  between  two  Aces 
he  is  put  to  a  hard  choice,  as  was  the  case  of  Origen^Tiiekvi 
when  it  was  put  to  his  choice,  either  to  turn  idomer^^^^ 
or  to  sufier  himsdf  to  be  carnally  abused  by  a  great 
iEthiopian  shive  that  was  brought  to  him.  He  sub- 
mitted to  the  first  condition,  and,  as  it  is  said,  vu 
ciously.  Yet  those  women  of  our  time,  who  protest 
that  they  had  rather,  burden  their  consciences  with 
ten  men  than  one  mass,  would  be  allowed  to  be 
women  of  taste,  considering  their  error.  If  it  be  an 
indiscretion  so  to  publish  errors,  there  is  no  great 
danger  of  its  being  made  a  precedent  and  practice. 
I  For  Aristo  said,  mat  the  winds,  which  men  most 
I  feared,  were  those  that  exposed  thetn.  We  must 
I  tuck  up  this  ridiculous  rag,  which  hides  our  man- 
ners.  They  send  their  consciences  to  the  stews,  and 
at  the  same  time  keep  a  starched  countenance. 
Tliey  espouse  the  laws  of  ceremony,  and  there  fix 
their  duty ;  so  that  neither  can  injustice  complain 
of  incivility,  nor  malice  of  indiscretion.  It  is  pi(y 
that  every  bad  man  is  not  also  a  fool;  and  that 
decency  should  be  a  cloak  for  his  vice.  Such  plas- 
terii^  are  only  proper  for  a  good  substantial 
wall,  which  ip  is  worth  while  to  preserve  and  white- 
wash. 

In  complaisance  to  the  HugoQots,  who  condemn  wiij  vmu 
our  auricular  private  confession,  I  confess  myself  in  ^l^i^^ 
public  religiously ,  and  purely.      As  St.  Augustin,conrctted 
Origen,  ami  Hippocrates,  published  the  errors  of*"  ^^*'* 
.their  opinions,  I  also  discover  those  of  my  manners. 
I  am  ail  agog  to  make  myself  known,  and  care  not 
to  how  many,  provided  it  be  truly ;  or,  to  say  better, 
I  long  for  notning,  but  I  cannot  bear  to  be  takeus 
for  what  I  am  not  by  those  who  happen  to  know  my 
name.     He  that  does  every  thing  for  honour  and 
glory,  what  does  he  think  to  gain  by  showing  himself 
to  the  public  under  a  vizor,  and  by  conceamig  what 
he  really  is  from  the  knowledge  of  the  people? 
Commend  a  crooked  fellow  for  his  fine^  stature,  h^ 
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has  readoji  to  take  it  for  an'affixmt.  Jf^yt>n  arrs 
coward,  and  yet  honoured  for  being  a  mm  of  valotuv 
is  it  you  whom  they  mean?  They  take  you  iSbr 
another  person.  I  should  be  as  fond  of  that  man^ 
i^ho  pleases  himself  with  the  comfdiments  and  ccm* 
gees  that  are  made  to  him,  as  if  he  were  the  thead 
of  the  company,  when  he  is  one  of  the  meanest  in 
the  train.  Aroielaus,  king  of  Macedonia,  walking 
along  the  street,  a  person  threw  water  on  him,  for 
which,  his  attendants  said,  he  ought  to  punish  him. 
**  Nay,  but,"  said  the  king,  **  be  did  not  throw  the 
^  water  upon  me,  but  on  the  man  he  took  me  to> 
^^  be."  To  one  who  informed  Socrates,  that  the 
people  spoke  ill  o£  him,  '^  Not  at  all,"  said  he^ 
^  for  there  is  nothing  in  me  of  what  they  wv**'  As 
for  my  part,  whoever  should  commend  me  mr  bein^ 
a  good  pilot,  or  very  modest,  or  very  chaste,  1 
should  owe  him  no  thanks.  And  in  luce  manner^ 
whoever  should  call  me  t^raitor,  robber,  or  drunkard, 
I  should  be  as  little  ofiended.  They,  who  do  not 
know  themselves,  may  feed  their  vanity  yntk 
false  applause ;  but  not  I,  who  see  myself,  and  look 
into  the  very  bottom  of  my  heart,  and  very  well 
know  what  belongs  to  me.  I  am  content  to  be  less 
commended,  provided  I  am  better  known.  I  might 
be  reckoned  a  wise  man  in  such  a  sort  of  wisdom:  as 
I  take  to  be  folly.  I  am  chagrined  that  my  Essays 
serve  the  ladies  only  as  a  common  moveable,  or 
furniture  for  the  ball.  This  chapter  will  advance  me 
to  the  closet.  I  love  a  little  private  conversation 
with  them ;  for  that  which  is  public^  is  without  favour 
and  without  savour.  In  farewells  we  are  warmed 
with  a  i)[iore  than  ordinary  affection  for  the  thmgs 
we  take  leave  of  I  take  mv  final  leave  of  tma 
world's  joys.  These  are  our  last  embraces.  . 
wiiy  the  But,  to  come  to  my  subject,  what  is  the  reason 
t'illch  ^h^^  ^'^^  ^^^  ^^  generation^  an  action  so  natural,  so 
Wings  m  necessary,  and  so  justly  the  men's  prerogative,  what 
^^idl^'is  has  it  done  that  people  dare  not  speak  of  it  without 
excluded  a  blush,  and  thiat  it'sliould  be  excluded  from  ill 
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aecikms  And  regular  djacovrse?  We  boldly  pronouoce  from  leri. 
the  WQids  "  kill,  rob,  betray,"  but  the  other  we  dare  l'^^^'^^ 
not  meatkm  so  i^  to  be^he^d.  Does  ^it  mean  that  coiuscsi 
fbe  less  we  exhale  of  the  fact  in.  speech,  we  have  the 
more  authority  to  swell  it  ill  thought?  .For  it  is  happy 
that  the  words  n^uch  are  }east  spoken  or  written,  and 
most  kept  in^  are  the  best  un4ei:stood,.  and  the  most 
generally  known.  £very  age,  ail  ranks,  know  them 
aa  well  as  they  do  breid.  .They  are  imprinted  in 
every  one,  without  being  expressed,  and  without 
voice  and  £bnn»  And  the  sex  that  is  bound  to  say 
least  of  it,  does  it  most.  It  is  ^an  action  which  we 
hare  lost  in  the  sanctuary  of  silence,  out  of  which  it 
ia  a  crime  to  force  it,  instead  of  accusing  and  jud^« 
ixig  it ;  neither  dare  we  to  lash  it,  but4>y  periphrasis, 
and  in  picture.  A  great  favour  to  a  criminal  to  be  so 
detestaole  that  justice  reckons  it  unjust  to  touch  and 
see  him,  and  to  be  obliged  to  the  severi^  of  his  con- 
demnation for  his  liberty  and  security.  Is  it  not  the 
case  here  jss  it  is  with  books,  which  sell  imd  spread 
the  more  for  b^n^  suppressed  ?  For  my  part,  I  am 
ready  to  take  Anstotle  at  his  word,  who  says  diat 
bashfiilness  is  ah  ornament  to  youth,  but  a  reproach 
to  old  age.  T*hese  verses  are  the  doctrine  of  the  old 
school,  to  which  I  adhere  much  rather  than  to  the 
modem,  a^  its  virtues  appear  to  me  greater,  and  its 
vices  less; 

Ceux  qAi  par  tropfuyant  Verms  estrivent ' 
FaUlani  autant  que  ceux  qui  Prop  la  suivenL* 

They  €it  tx>  less,  who  Venus  too  much  shun, 
,  Than  those  who  to  her  altars  always  nm« 

Tiidea^  tu  rerrnn  naturpm  sola  gulema&,   . 
Nee  sine  te  quicquam  dias  in  luminis  oras 
ExoritUTj  nequeJU  ketum,  nee  amabile  quicquam.'^ 

Thou  deity,  by  whom  all  nature's  sway'd. 
Without,  whose  power  nothing  can  spring  to  light. 
Or  beautiful,  or  lovely  to  the  sight. 

^VetMim  Aiii]^ot'sMns6l«tioB  of  Plutarch,  chi^.  5. 
f  Lucret.  lib.  i.  ver.  22.     . 
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PkfffeBand     I  ddntiot  imagine  who  could  setFoBas  and  tbe 

IJwialT*  Mu868  at  variance  with  Venus,  and  makcl  them  colii 

gmtctfn-  towards  love ;  for  I  kifoWno  deitieiB  that  tally  better, 

wluf  ve.   ^^  ^^^  ™^^^  iiidebted  to  one  anothfen     He  who'  will 

«■••        not  own  that  the  Muses  have  ambrQus  imaginations, 

will  rob  th^m  of  the  best  entertainment  they  have, 

and  (t£  the  noblest  subject  of  their  composition  j 

and  whoever  shall  deprive  lOve  of  the  communication 

and  service  of  poetry,  will  disarm  it  of  its  best  wei^ 

pons.    By  these  means  they  charge  Pallas,  the  gocl 

of  fiimiliaritv  and  benevolence,  and  the  Mtis^,  who 

are  the  tutelar  deities  of  humanity  and  justice,  with 

the  vice  of  ingratitude  and  disrespect    I  have  not 

been  so  long  cashiered  from  the  suit  and  service  of 

that  deity,  but  my  memory  still  retains  its  strength 

and  power : 

Agnosco  veieris  vesiigiaJlamnusJ^ 

Of  my  old  flame  there  yet  remain  some  qmibs. 

Nee  fmhi  deficiai  color  hie  hyemaniibus  anms. 
I  have  some  heat  left  in  my  winter  age. 

€ml  Valto  Egeo^  ferche  aquilotte  o  nolo 
Cesstf  che  iutto  prtma  il  vcise  e  scosse, ,     . 
Non  s*  achetta  ei  pero,  vuCl  som  e^l  moto 
RUien  de  Fonde  anco  agitate  e  grasse.f  ' 

As  when  a  storm,  which  late  with  furious  blastj 
Th*  .£gean  ocean  heav'd,  at  length  is  past. 
While  the  high  waves  subside  into  a  plain, 
Soitunduktions  move  along  the  main. 

But,  as  far  as  I  understand  of  the  matter,  the  abili^ 
ties  and  valour  of  this  god  are  more  lively  and  ani- 
mated, by  the  painting  of  poetry,  than  in  their  owa 


essence ; 


Et  versus  digitos  halei,  % 

And  there's  haraiony  in  verse  to  charm  a  VeBus# 


•  Virg.  ^neid.  lib.  iv.  ver.  23. 

Tasso's  Gierusalem  Liher.  canto  12,  stanza  6Sw 
Jttv.  sat  6,  ver.  197* 


t 
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PMtiy  represents  a  kind  of  air  more  amocous  than 
love  itsd£  Venus  is  not  so  beautifiU,  stark^naked, 
alive,  and  panting,  as  she  is  here  in  Virgil ; 

Dixerat,  et  niveis  hinc  algue  hinc  diva  laceriis 
Cunctantem  amplexu  mouijbvet :  Ule  repente 
Accepit  solitam^fiamhtamf  notusque  medullas 
'  bOrami  cakr,  et  labefacta  per  ossa  cucurrit. 
.N<m  S6CU5  atque  alim^  toniti-u  cum  rupta  coinsco 
tgnea  rima  micans  percurrit  lumine  nimhos. 

'  Ea  verba  loquutus, 

OptatXiS  dedit  amplexuSf  placidumque  petivit 
Covjugis  infusus gremio  per  m/emhra  sopcrem.* 

She  said,  and  roiind  him  threw  her  snow-  white  anni, 
And  warm'd  him,  wav'ring,  witli  a  soft  embrace. 
He  quickly  felt  the  wonted  flame^  which  pierced 
Swift  to  hu  marrow  thfouRh-  his  melting  bones ; 
As  when  in  thunder,  lanc'd  along  the  sky, 
A  streak  of  fire  runs  streaming  through  the  clouds. 

•  Thb  having  said. 


After  the  wish'd  embrace,  he  sunk  to  rest, 
Softly  reclin'd,  on  his  bir  consort's  breast. 

All  the  fault  I  find  in  these  lines  is,  that  he  hasthetran- 
represented  her  a  little  too '  much  in  rapture  for  a^^J^^*^^ 
married  Venus.     In  this  discreet  partnership  thenuhed 
appetites  are  not  usually  so  wanton,  but  more  grave  [Jj;^"^", 
and  dull.    Love  hates  that  its  Votaries  should  be  why/ 
swayed  by  any  motive  foreign  to  itself,  and  is  but 
cool  in  such  familiarities  as  are  formed  and  main- 
tained under  any  other  title,  as  marriage  is,  wherein 
it  is  reasonable  to  think  that  kindred  and  the  dowry 
should  have  as  much,  or  more  weight,  than  come- 
liness and  beauty.     Men,  say  what  they  will,  do  not 
marry  for  themselves ;  they  marry  as  much,  or  more, 
for  the  sake  of  posterity  and  their  families.     The 
interest  and  usefulness  of  marriage  concerns  our 
descendants  far  beyond  our  time ;    and  therefore 
I  like  the  way  of  negotiating  it  by  a  third  hand,  and 
by  the  judgment  of  others,  rather  than  by  that  of 

•  JEneld.  Ub.  Till,  ver,  387,  S92,  404,  405,  40G. 
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the  parties  that  are  to  be  married :  and  how  opposite 
is  all  this  to  the  conventrons  of  love  I  It  is  a  land  of 
incest,  as  I  think  I  have  said  elsei^ere,  to  exert  the 
efforts  and  extravagancies  of  an  amorous  licentious- 
ness in  that  venerable  and  sacred  alliance.  A  man, 
says  Aristotle,  should  accost  his  Mrife  with  prudence 
and  modesty,  lest,  by  dealing  with  her  too  wantonly, 
the  pleasure  should  make  her  exceed  the  bounds  of 
reason.  What  he  says  with  regard  to  conscience, 
the  physicians  s^y  with  regard  to  health,  that  plea- 
sure excessively  hot,  lascivious,  and  frequent,  cor^ 
rupts  the  seed,  and  hinders  conception.  But  it  is 
said,  on  the  contrary,  that  to  supply  a  languishing 
congress^  as  that  is  naturally,  with  a  due  and  prolific 
heat,  a  man  should  offer  at  it  but  seldom,  and  at 
notable  intervals. 

Quo*  rapiat  sitiem  Fenerem  ijUerkisque  recoitdat.f 

I  see  no  marriages  that  sooner  miscarry,  or  are  dis- 
turbed, than  those  which  are  spurred  on  by  beauty^ 
and  amorous  desires.  The  foundations  snould  be 
more  solid  and  constant,  and  thef  should  be  pro* 
ceeded  in  with  circumspection.  This  ferious  ardour 
in  them  is  good  for  nothing. 
TiMit  lore      They  who  think  to  do  honour  to  the  married  state, 

to  be  found  ^7  J^^^^^S  ^^^^  *^  ^*>  ^^  methinks  like  those  who,  in 
in  fhe^r-  fkvour  of  virtue,  hold  that  nobility  is  nothing  else 
fhMvri*nc*^"*  virtue.    They  are  indeed  somewhat  akin,  but 
In  nobility,  they  differ  very  much ;  and  therefore  to  confound 
their  names  and  titles  is  doing  wTong  to  both.     No- 
bility is  a  fine  quality,  and  with  reason  introduced ; 
but,  forasmuch  as  it  is  a  quality  dependent  on  an- 
other, and  which  may  fall  to  a  man  who  is  vicious 
and  good  for  nothing,  it  is  far  below  virtue  in  estimli- 
lioli.     If  it  be  virtue,  it  is  a  virtue  that  is  artificial 
Und  apparent,  depending  on  time  and  chance,  differ- 
ing in  form  according  to  ihe  various  countries,  living 

*  Montaigne  has  explained  this  verse  enough  before  h^  quoted  it. 
f  Virg.  Geov  lib.  iii.  ver.  157* 
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and  mortdi,  without  any  source  more  than  the  river 
Nile,  genealogical  and  common,  of  succession  and 
semblance,  drawn  by  a  consequence  that  is  a  very 
weak  one.  Knowledge,  power,  bounty,  beauty, 
riches,  and  all  other  qualities,  fall  into  communica- 
tion and  commerce  ;  but.this  is  consiunmated  in  itself, 
and  of  no  use  to  the  service  of  another.  There  was 
proposed  to  one  of  our  kings  the  choice  of  two  com- 
petitors  for  a  certain  oflBce,  of  whom  the  one  was  a 
gentleman,  and  the  other  was  not.  The  king  ordered 
that,  without  respect  to  quality,  they  should  choose 
him  who  had  the  most  merit ;  but  that  when  the 
worth  of  the  competitors  should  appear  to  be  entirely 
equal,  then  they  should  have  respect  to  nobility. 
This  was  justly  to  give  it  its  due  rank.  A  young 
man  unknown  coming  to  Antigonus,  to  solicit  that 
he  might  succeed  to  the  post  of  his  deceased  father, 
a  person  of  worth ;  he  said  to  him,  "  In  such  prefer- 
"  ments  as  these,"  my  friend,  **  I  do  not  so  miich 
**  regard  the  noble  extraction  of  my  soldiers  as  their 
**  prowess.***  And  indeed  it  ought  not  to  fare  with 
soldiers  as  it  did  with  the  king  of  Sparta's  officers, 
trumpets,  minstrels,  cooks,  &c.  who  were  succeeded 
in  their  offices  by  their  children,  how  ignorant  soever, 
in  preference  to  those  who  had  more  experience  in 
the  business. 

The  people  of  Calicut  exalt  their  nobility  above  t©  what 
the  human  species.     They  are  prohibited  marriage,  ""^^f*** 
and  every  employment,  but  what  is  military.     TheyarepiS^ 
may  have  as  many  concubines  as  they  desire,  and  !J®^^„'" 
the  women  as  many  panders  without  being  jealous  domo'fca- 
of  one  another :  but  it  is  a  capital  and  unpardon-  "*^'' 
able  crime  to  couple  with  a  person  of  a  meaner  con- 
dition than  themselves  :  nay,  they  think  themselves 
poUuted  if  they  are  but  touched  by  one  passing 
along ;  and,  as  if  their  nobilitv  was  strangely  mjiired 
and  wounded  bv  it,  they  kill  such  as  come  but  a 
little  too  near  them.;  insomuch  that  those  who  are 

*  Pittlarch  of  False  Modesty,  ch.  10. 
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not  noUe  are  obliged  to  call  out  as  they  go^  like  the 
fiondoiiers  of  Venice^  at  the  turnings  of  streets^  for 
fear  of  running  foul  of  one  another ;  and  the  nobi* 
Uty  conunand  them  to  step  aside  to  what  part  they 
.^ease^     By  this  means  the  nobility  avoid  what  they 

^ ^^^  reckon  a  perpetual  ign<)miny,  and  the  others  certain 

>death*    No  length  of  time,  no  fevour  of  the  prince, 
no  office,  or  virtue,  or  riches,  can  make  a  plebeian 
become  noble;  to  which  this  custom  contributes, 
that  marriages  are  prohibited  between  families  of  dif- 
ferent traded  insomuch  that  one  descended  from  a 
shoemaker  may  not  marry  a  carpenter }  and  the  pa- 
.  rents  are  obliged  to  train  up  their  children  exactlv 
to  the  father's  business,  and  to  no  other  j  by  which 
means  the  distinction  and  continuation  of  their  fbr- 
.  tune  is  kept  up. 
Theidcftof     A  good  marriage,  if  there  be  such,  rejects  the 
J^JJ^Le.  company  and  conditions  of  love :  it  endeavours  to 
di^ay  those  of  friendship.    It  is  a  sweet  society  df 
Ufei  fiall  of  constancy,  trust,  and  an  infinite  number 
of  useful  and  solid  offices,  and  mutual  oUigations. 
No  womain  that  has  a  true  taste  of  it,  or 


•  i)ptato  qaam  junait  tttmine  ttsdoy* 


who  is  married  to  her  liking,  would  be  willing  to  be 

inihe  stead  of  a  mistress  to  ner  husband.     If  she  be 

lo^ed  in  his  affection,  as  a  wife»  she  is  then  lodged 

much  more  honourably  and  securely.    When  hi& 

love  is  set  upon  and  importunate  for  another  ol^ect, 

let  any  one  but  then  ask  him  on  which  he  had  rather 

a  disgrace  diould  fall,  on  his  wife  or  on  his  mistress, 

whose  misfertune  would  trouble  him  most,  and  to 

which  of  them  he  wishes  most  grandeur;    such 

questions  admit  of  no  doubt  in  a  £ood  nuirriage. 

^[,^^^2^^       That  we  see  so  few  ^ood  marnages  is  the  greater 

the  most'  token  of  their  value;  if  well  fermed  and  ac^usted, 

!tatrTnh«-^^^6  ^  notd  niore  beantifiil  scene  in  human  society. 

imn  M-     We  cannot  do  without  it,  and  yet  we  ^ e  condnuaHy 

*  CaUiI.  de  Conia  BereDtces,  Cans.  6^,  ver.  79. 
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ntnning  it  down.  Just  so  it  is  in  tlie  csf  es,  where 
the  Inrds  that  are  within  are  mad  to  get  out,  aod 
those  that  are  without  would  £un  get  in.  Socrates^ 
being  asked  whether  it  was  most  commodious,  to 
take  a  wi&  or  not,  made  answer,  ^^  Let  a  man  do 
♦«  which  he  will,  he  will  repent  of  it"*  It  is  a  cott- 
tract,  to  which  the  common  saying[^  Homo  homini^ 
cut  deusj  aut  lupus :  ^^  Man  to  man  is  either  aj^» 
"  or  a  devil,"  may  very  fitly  be  applied.  Inere 
must  be  a  concurrence  of  a  great  manv  qualities  to 
constitute  it  It  is  in  tliis  age  fitter  for  mean  and 
vulgar  souls,  which  are  not  so  much  under  the  influ* 
ence  of  diversions,  curiosity,  and  klleness. 

Such  wild  humours  as  mine,  which  hates  all  sort^ 
of  connection  and  restraint,  are  not  so  proper  for  it : 

Et  mid  duke  magis  usohUo  vkme  cdh.f 

Forfiberty  to  die  Is  fiur  more  sweet 

TbMn  All  the  fieaMOtM  ci  the  nuptial  ftlieet. 

Might  I  have  had  my  will,  I  would  not  have  mar- why  hiob- 
ried  even  wisdom  itself,  if  she  would  have  had  me.  ^^^ 
But  we  may  say  what  we  please;  we  are  carried  though ' 
away  by  custom,  and  the  common  practice  of  life.  ^^^ 
Host  of  my  actons  are  governed  by  example,  not  for  it, 
by  choice :  and  yet  I  dicf  not  comply  with  it  pro- 
perly.   I  was  led  and  carried  to  it  by  strange  occa- 
sions.   For  not  only  things  that  are  most  mconve- 
nient,  but  the  most  deformed,  the  most  vicious,  and 
those  to  which  we  have  the  greatest  aversion,  may 
become  acceptable  by  certain  conditions  and  accir 
dents :  so  vam  is  any  human  state.    In  reality,  I  was 
persuaded  to  mamage  at  a  time  when  I  was  worse 
prepared  for  it,  and  more  averse  to  it,  than  I  am  now 
that  I  have  tried  it.     And  as  great  a  libertine  as  J 
am  taken  to  be,  I  have  in  truth  observed  the  mar- 
riage-artides  more  strictly  than  I  either  promised  or 
expected^'  It  is  in  vain  to  kick  when  a  man  is  once 
fettered.    ,A  man  ought  to  use  lus  liberty  sparingly ; 

*  Diog.  Laert.  lib.  ii.  sect.  83.    f  Com.  Gall.  eleg.  1,  ver.  6. 
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but  after  hehas  submitted  to  the  marriage  tic,  he 
must  confine  himself  within  the  laws  of  the  common 
duty,  at  least  endeavour  it  all  he  can. 
Marriage  They  who  cutcr  into  this  contract  with  a  view  to 
oaght  to  be  behave  in  it  with  hatred  and  contempt,  act  unjustly, 
fr^hL  as  well  as  unhandsomely;  and  equally  harsh  and  inju- 
^^^\  nous  is  that  fine  rule  which  I  find  passes  from  hand 
*"°    ** '  to  hand  among  the  women,  like  a  sacred  oracle  : 

'   Sers  ton  mary  comme  ion  maistre, 
Et  fen  (forde  comme  Hun  traistre. 

o 

Sen'e  thy  husband  like  a  waiter. 
But  guard  thyself  as  from  a  traitor. 

Which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  behave  to  him  with  a 
Constrained,    inimical,    and    distrustful    reverence, 
which  is  a  style  of  war  and  defiance.     I  am  too 
mild  for  such  rugged  designs.    To  say  the  truth,  I 
am  not  yet  arrived  to  that  perfection  of  cunning  and 
complaisance,  as  to  confound  reason  with  injustice, 
and  to  ridicule  every  rule  and  order  that  does  not 
agree  with  my  appetite.     Because  I  hate  superstition 
I  do  not  immediately  run  into  irreligion.  '    If  a  man 
does  not  always  perform  his  duty,  he  ought  at  least 
always  to  love  and  acknowledge  it.     There  is  trea- 
chery in  the  marriage  contract,  if  the  afiection  of 
the  parties  be  not  mutual.     We  will  now  proceed. 
How  vir-      Our  poet  represents  a  marriage  full  of  harmony 
gii  could    and  good  agreement,  in  which  however  there  is  not 
railli^e    uiuch  fidelity.     Did  he  mean  to  say  that  it  is  not 
of  free      impossiblc  for  a  person  to  yield  to  the  importunities 
be*^wkhootof  love,  and  yet  reserve  some  duty  towards  mar- 
fideiiij.     riage ;    and  that  it  may  be  injured  without  being 
totally  broken  ?    A  footman  may  happen  to  ride  in 
his.  master's  boots,  and  yet  not  hate  him.     Beauty, 
opportunity,  and  destiny  (for  destiny  has  also  a  hand 
in  it), 

Fatum  est  in  partibus  iilis 

Quas  sinus  ahscondit :  nam  si  tibi  sidera  cessent 
Nil  faciei  longi  mensnra  incognita  nerviJ^ 

*  Juv.sat.ver.S2. 
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Fat«9  which  the  whole  world  rules,  exerts  its  spite^ 
Ev'n  ID  the  parts  concealed  from  common  sight:. 
And  if  the  stars  to  favour  you  should  fail^ 
Your  furniture  of  lust  will  not  avail. 

may  have  attached  her  to  a  stranger}  yet  not  so  en- 
tirely perhaps  but  she  may  have  some  link  of  love  ' 
that  still  holds  her  to  her  husband..  They  are  two 
designs,  which  have  distinct .  paths  wit^ut  being 
conifounded.  A  woman  may  yield  to  a  man,  whom 
^e  would  by  no  means  choose  to  marry  ;  I  do  not  . 
say  from  a  aislike  to.  his  circunistances,  but  even  tp 
his  person.  Feyr  men  have  made  a  wife  of  a  mis- 
tress, but  th^y  have  repented  it :  and,  even  in  the 
other  world,  what  an  unhappy  life  does  Jupiter  lead 
with  his,  whom  he  at  first  intrigued  with^  and  enjoyed 
as  a  mistress  ?  This  is  what  they  call  disgraping,  pr 
imdervaluing  a  thing,  in  order  the  sooner  to  obtain 
it  I  have,  in  my  time,  known  an  instance  where 
love  has  been  shamefully  and  dishonestly  cured  by 
marriage.  The  considerations  are  too  widely  differ- 
ent. We  love  two  things  which  are  not  only  dififer- 
ent,  but  contrary  without  imy  impediment.  Iso- 
crates  said,  that  the  city  of  Athens  was  liked  just  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  ladies  of  pleasure  are* 
Every  body  loved  to  take  a  turn  thither,  and  to  pass 
away  his  time,  but  nobody  liked  it  so  weU  as  to  be 
wedded  tc^  it ;  that  is  to  say;  to  settle  there,  and 
make  it  his  home.  I  have  been  vexed- to  see  hus- 
bands hate  their  wives,  only  because  they  do  them 
wrong.  We  should  not  however  love  theni  the  less 
for  our  own  faults ;  they  should  at  least,  upon  the 
score  of  repentance  and  compassion,  be  dearer  to  us.  - 

They  are  ends  that  are  diTOrent,  and  y^t  somewhat  Differenoe 
compatible.     Marriage  has  for  its  share,,  profit^  jus- ^*^^ 
tice,  honour,  and  constancy ;    a  fiat  but  more  uni-and  luve. 
versal  pleasure.    Love  is  founded  on  pleasure  only, 
aiid  has  it  in  truth  more  ticklish^  lively,  atnd  acute  ; 
a  pleasure  infiamed  by  the  diflSculty  of  attaining  it. 
Tnere  mtist  needs  be  a  sting  and  smart  in  it    It  is 
no  longor  lov^  if  it  be  without  4arts  and  Sro.    The 
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bounty  of  the  ladles  is  too  profuse  in  the  married 
state,  and  blunts  the  point  of  affection  and  desire  : 
to  escape  which  inconveniencei  do  but  see  what 
pains  Lycurgus  and  Plato  take  in  their  laws, 
neierere     The  womeu  are  not  at  all  to  blame,  when  ihey 
pil^'by  refuse  the  rules  of  life  that  are  introduced  into  the 
^''on^e   ^wW,  forasmuch  as  th^  were  made  by  the  men, 
^'omen  be-widiout  their  couscnt.    There  is  naturalnr  a  conten-^ 
uttJ'l^Te*^^^  and  brawling  between  them  and  us.  The  strictest 
(heir  coQ-  agreement  we  have  with  them  is  even  mixed  with 
^^^      tumult  and  tempest.     In  the  opinion  of  our  author 
we  deal  inconsiderately  with  them  in  this.     AAet 
we  have  discovered  that  they  are,  without  com- 
parison, more  capable  and  ardent  in  the  feats  of 
love  than  we  are,  and  that  the  priest  of  old  testified 
as  much,  who  had  been  one  whfle  a  man,  and  then  a 
woman : 

Fenus  huk  erai  utraque  note* 
Hresias  had  both  nexes  tr/d« 

likewise,  after  we  have  learned  from  their  own 
mouths  the  proof  that  was  given  of  the  truth  of  this 
fay  an  emperor  and  empress  of  Rome,  who  livtd  at 
different  times,  and  were  both  fiunous  for  their  supe- 
rior achievements  upon  this  occasion ;  he  for  deflow- 
ering in  one  night  ten  Sarmatian  virgins,  that  were 
his  captives ;  and  she  for  having  rea^y  had  twenty^- 
five  bouts  in  one  night,  changing  her  man  according 
to  her  necessity  and  her  &ncy  x 


•  Adhuc  ardens  rigidiB  teniigine  mhcB^ 


Et  lassaia  viriSf  mmdum  satiaia  recessitf 

Still  biurning  with  th<s  r^e  of  ftirious  lust, 
Tir'd  with  eDJoyment,  but  unquenched  her  thirst. 

And«  considering  the  qu^urel  that  happened  once  in 
Catalonia  betwee^  a  man  ^nd  his  witbi  wherein  the 
letter  complaining  of  his  top  frequent  addresses  to 
her  Tnot  tha.1 1  tmnk  ao  mapy  as  mad^  her  uneasy, 
fi)r  1  beliye  no  miracli^s  except  religious  ones),  as, 

^  Offd  Metam.  lib.  SL  fab.  9,  Ten  89.     f  Jut.  sat  0^  Tsr.  195. 
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imder  that  pretext^  to  curtail  and  eurb  m  tYm^  whlcl^ 
IB  the  very  iiindaineiital  act  of  marriag«»  the  autib^o- 
rity  of  the  husbandB  over  their  yinyw%  apd  to  ^how 
that  their  frowardness  and  ill  oatui'e  go  beyond  th« 
nuptial  bed,  and  spurn  under  foot  the  very  ohar^K? 
and  pleasures  of  Venus,  the  husband  made  aa9W<^i!> 
like  an  unnatural  brute  as  he  wa^,  that  on  fa^t'^dt^ 
he  could  not  content  himself  with  lea9  than  iw 
ooufWB.  Upon  this  came  out  a  remarkable  decree 
of  the  queen  of  Arragon  f  bv  which,  after  the  ma- 
ture deliberation  of  council,  this  good  queen,  to 
give  a  rule  and  example  to  all  future  times  of  the 
moderation  and  modesty  required  in  lawful  mar- 
riage, appointed  the  number  of  six  in  any  one  day 
to  be  a  legal  and  necessary  ^tint;  releasing  and 
quitting  very  much  of  the  necessity  and  desire  of  her 
sex,  for  the  sake,  she  said,  of  establishing  an  easy, 
and  consequently  a  permanent  and  unchangeable 
§mn  i  whereupon  the  doctors  cry  out,  what  the  devU 
iBw$t  be  the  female  appetite  and  concupiscence, 
wwf>  their  reawny  their  reformation,  and  th^ir  vir- 
tue are  taxed  at  such  a  rate,  considering  the  dii9fereut 
judgment  of  our  appetites  ?  For  Solon,  the  patron 
«f  0ie  law-wbocd,*  only  ta;K«d  us  at  thr^  times  a 
month,  that  this  conji^gal  cwmtrcG  m^ht  not  ^1. 
After  having,  I  say,  bpth  believed  and  preached 
this,  we  go  so  &r  as  to  eiyoin  them  continency  for 
ih^  peculiar  portion,  and  upon  the  mostr^orous 

peoaltiAS. 

Though  there  is  no  passicm  more  hard  to  contend  JJ^J^^ 
with  than  this,  we  require  that  the  women  alone  aIoom  to 
fbould  resist  it }  not  barely  as  a  vice,  but  an  an  exie-Jl^/^ 
erafole  abomination,  worse  than  irreligion  or  parri-ioTcand 
dde?  aijdvet  we  &ll  into  it  without  blame  or  re-fo^^UYtai 
proach.    meifi  those  of  us  who  have  endeavoured  «^»"« 
to  master  this  passion,  have  acknowledged  how  dif-f™  ***  * 


*  Plutarch  in  his  trealisi^  ^Qtitle4,  ^^ff^im^  of  Jjowt,  p.  769, 

coin.  ji^tbgPwif  sdMw  ip  l§^ 
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ficult,  or  rather  impossible  it  is  td  subdue,  weaken, 
and  cool  the  body  by  the  use  of  material  remedies. 
We,  on  the  contrary,  desire  constitutions  that  are 
sound,  vigorous,  in  good  plight,  well  fed,  and  chaste 
at  the  same  time;  that  is,  both  hot  and  cold;  for 
marriage,  which  we  say  was  enjoined  us  to  hinder 
them  from  burning,  is  little  refreshment  to  them  ac- 
cording to  our  behaviour.  If  the  women  take  a 
man,  the  vigour  of  whose  age  is  still  boiling,  he 
will  be  proud  of  spreading  it  else  where : 

Sit  tandem  pudor  out  eamus  in  jus ; 
Multis  mentula  millilnis  redemptOf 
Non  est  fuse  iua,  Basse,  vendtdisti.* 

Bassus !  for  shame  at  length  give  over. 
Or  I  to  justice  must  my  cause  resign ; 
The  goods  with  which  you  play  the  rover, 
.   Were  dearly  bought,  and  are  no  longer  diine. 

The  philosopher  Polemon  was  justly  prosecuted 
by  his  wife  fbr  sowing  in  a  barren  field  the  seed  that 
'was  due  to  a  fiiiitful  one.t  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  choose  decayed  men,  they  will  be  in  a  worse 
condition  in  marriage  than  maids(  and  widows.  We 
think  them  weU  provided  because  they  have  a  man 
always  with  them  ;  jiist  as  the  Romans  thought  Clo- 
dia  Lseta,  a  vestal  virgin,  to  have  been  violated  be- 
cause Caligula  approached  her,  though  it  was  af- 
firmed that  he  did  no  more  than  approach  her.  But, 
on  the  contrary,  we  by  this  add  to  their  necessity, 
forasmuch  as  the  contest  and  company  of  any  man 
•  whatsoever  rouses  their  desire,  wnich,  in  solitude 

would  be  more  quiet :  and  it  is  likely  tiiat  it  was  in 
order  to  render  their  chastity  the  more  meritorious 
by  this  circumstance  aqd  consideration,  that  Boles- 
laus  and  his  wife  Kinge,  the  sovereigns  of  Poland, 
united  in  a  vow  of  chastity,  when  in  bed  together 
on  their  very  wedding  night,  and  kept  it  in  spite  of 
the  delights  of  matrimony. 

♦  Martial,  lib.  xii.  q)ig.  99,  ver.  10. 

f  Piogf  Laert,  in  the  Life  of  Polemon,  lib.  iii.  sect.  17i 
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We  train  them  up  from  their  childhood  to  the  ne-  The  whole 
gotiations  of  love.     Their  beauty,  Uieir  dress,  their  ^tl^***" 
knowledge,  their  speech,  and  their  whole  instruc-styento  . 
tioii  tend  only  to  this  point.     Their  govemesaes  im- J^^^*^ 
print  nothing  in  them  but  the  idea  of  love,  if  it  »p«««  t^«" 
were  only  by  continually  representing  it  to  them,  tOsTonfo?**" 
give  them  a  disgust  to  it.     My  daughter  (the  only  *««^ 
child  I  have)  is  now  of  an  age,  wherein  forward 
young  women  are  permitted  by  the  laws  to  marry. 
She  is  of  a  puny,  tender,  and  delicate  constitution, 
and  has  been  also  brought  up  by  her  mother  in  a 
private  particular  manner,  so  that  she  is  but  now 
beginning  to  be  weaned  from  her  childish  simplicity. 
She  was  one  day  in  my  presence  reading  a  French 
book,  wherein  the  word  Fouteau*  occurred,  which 
is  the  name  of  a  tree  well  known,  viz.  the  beech. 
The  woman,  to  whose  conduct  she  is  committed, 
stopped  her  short  a  little  roughly,  and  made,  her 
fikip  over  that  dangerous  term*.    I  let  her  al(me,  ra- 
ther than  break  into  their  rules,  for  I.nevercooiceni 
myself  in  that  sort  of  government.     The  polity  of 
the  females  has  a  mysterious  train  which  we  must 
leave  to  them.     Bilt  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  a  con- 
versation   with   twenty   lacqueys  for   six  months, 
would  not  so  deeply  have  imprinted,  in  her  fancy 
the  meaning,  application,  and  all  the  consequences 
of  the  sound  of  those  two  wicked  syllables,  as  this 
good  old  woman  did  by  her  reprimand  and  prohi- 
bition : 

Mollis  doceri  gaudet  lonicos 
Matura  virgo^  etjlngilur  artulms 
Jam  nunc,  et  incestos  omores 
Be  tenero  meditaiwr  %a^u\ 

With  pliant  limbs  the  ripenM  maid, 
Ncnv  joys  to  learn  the  wanton  tread 
Of  dance  Ionic,  and  to  prove 
The  pleasures  of  forbidden  love. 

*  A  word  very  similar  in  the  sound  to  a  term  of  lechery  in  th^ 
French  language, 
f  Hora<:e»  fib*  iii.  ode  6,  vcr.  21  y  &c» 
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Uiirmorer      Let  them  but  dispense  a  litdewith  ceremony; 

J^^J^U^  let  them  but  enter  into  the  freedom  of  convenation ; 

to  them,  ve  are  but  children  in  this  science  compared  to 
them.  Were  you  to  hear  them  set  forth  our  court- 
ship and  compUmentS)  tb^  give  jou  j^bunlv  to  un- 
derstand, that  we  bring  them  nothing  which  th^ 
did  not  know  before,  and  had  digested  without  oor 
aAsistance.  Would  you  think  with  Plato,  that  they 
were  heretofore  debauched  when  very  young?  i 
happened  one  day  to  be  at  a  place,  where  I  <^uld, 
without  being  at  all  suspected,  over^hemr  some  of 
the  discourse  that  passed  between  them.  What  can 
I  say  of  it  ?  By  our  lady  (said  I)  it  is  M^  time  for 
us  to  go  and  study  the  phrases  of  Amadis,  and  the 
registers  of  Boccace  and  Aredne,  to  be  able  to  cape 
with  them.  We  employ  our  time  to  good  purpose 
indeed.  There  is  not  an  expression,  an  example, 
or  a  proceeding,  which  they  do  not  know  better 
than  our  books.  It  is  a  discipline  that  has  its  source 
in  thw  vefaw, 

Et  menlem  Venus  ipsa  deditJ^ 
Venus  becself  ^4  thsm  inspire. 

and  which  those  good  instructors,  natuie,  youth, 
»nd  health  are  continually  suggesting  to  their  imcjf. 
They  need  not  be  at  the  pains  to  learn,  they  natu- 
rally breed  it : 

Nee  tantum  niveo  gavisa  est  vUa  columlo^ 

Compar,  velstquiddicihtr  improbius^ 

Oscida  mordenii  semper  d€cerpere  rostra. 

Quantum  prtmpue  midtkola  est  nmUer.f 
Not  more  delighted  is  the  fniik«-wliifte  dove, 
(Or  any  creature  that's  motie  pmiie  to  love) 
Still  to  be  Ulluig  with  ber  matc^  tbaii  is 
Th'  inooDstant  iiroiQmeveiy  wm  to  kiss. 

Insomuch,  that  did  not  fear  and  honour,  of  which 
they  have  their  share,  give  a  little  check  to  this  na- 

♦  Virg.  Geo.  lib.  Hi.  ver,  267. 

f  Catullus.  Cano.  IxvL  ver.  125,  SrCt 
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taral  violence  of  their  desire^  we  would  becain« 
scandalous.  All  the  motioii  in  ^  the  world  10  beut 
said  tends  to  this  copulation;'  it  is  ft  matter  infiised 
throughout  the  whole ;  it  is  a  centre  to  which  aH 
things  point  We  even  find  edicts  of  cSd  snd 
wise  Rome  made  for  the  service  of  love,  and  pnSi^ 
cepts  of  Socrates  for  the  instruction  of  courtCMOs; 

Nee  nan  lihelli  Stoici  inter  smcQs 
Jacere  puhnUos  amant.* 

The  Stoics  with  sll  dwir  pnrkj 
Delighted  to  write  on  subjects  of  gallantrjr. 

Zeno,  amongst  other  laws,  regulated  the  divari- 
cations and  motions  in  getting  a  maiden*hesd«  What 
was  the  signification  of  the  philosoidiea*  Strato's 
hook  of  carnal  copulation  i  And  of  wnat  did  Theo- 
phrastus  treat  in  those  books  whidi  he  entitled,  one 
the  Lover,  the  odier  Love  ?  And  what  did  Aristqv 
pos  write  of  in  his  bodk  of  ancient  delights  ?  What 
is  the  jpuffport  of  those  copious  and  lively  descrip- 
tions m  Fteto,  of  the  amours  of  his  time  ?  and  of 
Demetrius  Phalareus's  bodk  called  the  Lover  ?  And 
CUnias,  or  the  ravished  Lover,  hy  Heradides  Pon- 
ticus  ?  And  that  of  getting  Children,  or  of  Wed- 
dings, by  AntiBthenes,  and  the  other  of  the  Master 
or  ue  Lover  ?  And  that  of  Amorous  Exercises,  by 
Aristo  ?  The  two  books,  one  of  Love,  the  other  the 
Art  of  Love,  by  Cleanthes  ?  Hie  Aniuirous  Dialogues 
foi  Spherus  ?  And  the  &ble  of  Jimiter  and  Juno  by 
Oirysippus^  impudent  beyond  aU  toleration  ?  And 
his  fifty  lascivious  mistles  r  I  choose  to  set  aside  the 
writings  €£  the  {Jmosof^ers  of  the  Epicurean  sect, 
the  protectors  of  sensual  pleasures.  There  were 
fifty  deities  in  time  past  assigned  to  this^office.*-* 
There  is  a  nation  where  to  assuage  the  concupis- 
cence of  those  who  went  to  their  devotion,  they 
kept  strumpets  in  the  temples  for  dieir  enjoyment, 
and  it  was  an  act  of  ceremony  to  lie  with  them  be- 

*  Hor.  EpocL  lib.  ode  viii.  yer.  15,  16. 
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fore  the  service.  Nimirum  propter  ccntinentiam^ 
incontinentia  necessaria  est^  incendium  igriibus  eX' 
tinguitur :  ^^  Incontinence  is  necessary  for  the  sake 
.  "  oif  continence,  as  a  blast  is  to  extinguish  a  fire." 
*  In  the  jgreatest  part  of  the  world  this  member  of 
our  body  has  been  deified.  In  one  and  the  saitie 
province,  some  flayed  themselves  for  the  sake  of  of* 
fering  and  consecrating  a  piece  of  their  skin ;  others 
offered  and  consecrated  their  seed.  In  another  pro- 
vince, the  young  men  made  public  incisions  between 
the  skin  and  the  flesh  of  that  part,'  and  made  seve- 
ral overtures  in  it,  through  which  they  thrust  splin- 
ters, the  longest  and  biggest  that  they  could  endure ; 
of  which  splinters  they  afterwards  made  a  fire  ibr  a 
burnt  ofiering  to  their  gods,  being  not  reckoned 
either  x>ver  vigorous  or  chaste  if  they  did  biit  shrink 
iind^  that  cruel  torture.  Elsewhere,  the  most  sa- 
cred magistrate  was  revered  and  recognised  by  those 
parts ;  and  in  several  ceremonies  the  image  of  them 
was  pompously  carried  in  public  procession  to  the 
honour  of  several  divinities.  The  Egyptian  ladies, 
at  the  Bacchanalian  feasts,  wore  one  about  their 
necks  carved  in  wood,  exquisitely  formed,  as  laiige 
and  heavy  as  each  was  able  to  bear;  besides  that  in 
the  statue  of  their  god,  there  was  a  representation 
of  one  which  measured  more  than  the  rest  of  the 
body.*  The  married  women  in  my  neighbourhood 
represent  the  shape  of  it  in  the  kerchiefs  upon  their 
fore-top,  by  way  of  ostentation,  for  the  enjoyment 
they  have  had  of  it,  and  when  they  come  to  be  wi- 
dows they  turn  it  behind  and  hide  it  imder  their 
coifs.  The  most  sage  matrons  at  Rome  were  proud 
of  offering  flowers  and  garlands  to  the  god  Pnapus, 
1^  the  .virgins  at  the  time  of  their  wedding  were 
riij^bed  upon  his  most  criminal  parts.     Nay,  I  know 

*  Herodot  lib.  ii.  p.  122.  A^cm»  u  viXaS  ri«  tA^ro-M  •«*  rv  «aa» 
r«fMr Of :  **  A  member  which  is  not  mucli  less  than  the  rest  of  thjs 
**  body.*'  I  cannot  Imagine  why  Montaigne  took  it  into  his  head 
here  to  improve  upon  the  extravagant  exaggeration  of  the  Sgyp** 
tians. 
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ii6t  whether  I  have  not  in  my  time  seen  tome  such 
air  of  devotion.  What  was  the  meaning  of  that  ri- 
diculous cod-piece  worn  by  our  forefathers,  and  by 
tbe  Swiss  even  to  this  day  f  To  whiat  purpose  is  the 
display  we  make  at  this  time  of  the  form  of  our  im* 
plements  under  oiir  gaskins ;  and  often,  which  k 
worae,  by  a  false  and  imposing  representation  be- 
yond their  natural  size  ?  I  can  scarce  help  think-^ 
ing,  that  this  sort  of  garb  was  invented  in  the  bet* 
ter  and  more  conscientious  ages,  that  mankind 
might  not  be  defceived,  by  every  one's  ^giving  an  ac- 
count of  his  talent  in  public.  The  most  simple  na- 
tions wear  them  still  with  some  resemblance  to  the 
truth.  In  those  days  the  workman  was  informed;  as 
he  is  now,  of  the  measure  of  the  arm  or  foot  That 
honest  man  who,  when  I  was  but  a  youngster,  cas- 
trated so  many  &ie  antique  statues  in  this  great  city, 
for  fear  of  corrupting  the  sight,  according  to  the  opi- 
nion of  that  other  honest  old  gentleman/ jP/a^i^ii 
principium  est  udare  inter  cives  corpora  ;*  **  The  cus- 
'^  tom  of  appearing  naked  in  public  has  introduced 
"  a  depravity  of  manners  amongst  us,*'  ought  to 
have  considered,  that  as  in  the  mysteries  of  the 
Bona  Dea  every  masculine  appearance  was  excluded, 
so  it  was  doing  nothing  it  he  did  not  also  cause 
horses,  asses,  and,  An  short,  all  nature  to  be  cas- 
trated: 

Onrne  adeo  genus  in  terris  hominitmqiie^  fei'orumque 
Et  genus  {Bquoreum,  pecudes,  piciceque  volucres, 
Injurias  ignenujue  rutmt.f  -  ^ 

All  creatures  thus  the  raging  passidii  find ; 
'  For  whether  they  be  tb(^  ^  human  kind. 
Beasts,  wild  or  tame,  fish,  or  the  feathered  choir. 
They're  each  inflam'd  with  wanton  love's  desire. 

The  gods,  says  Plato,  have  furnished  us  men  with 
an  unruly  tyrannical  member,  which,  like  a  furious 

*  It  was  a  saying  of  Ennius,  quoted  hy  Cicero,  with  this  mark 
of  approbation,  *<  Bene  ergo  Ennius  Flagitii,"  &c.  Tusc.  Quest, 
lib.  IV.  cap.  3S. 

t  Virg.  Geo.  lib.  iii,  ver.  144,  Ac 
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ammal,  attempts  to  make  all  things  subject  to  iti 
violent  appetite ;  and  they  have  also  given  the  wo« 
men  one  like  a  voracious  and  craving  animal) 
which,  if  nourishment  be  reAised  in  its  season, 
rages,  impatient  of  deli^ ;  and  its  fury  working  in 
their  bodies,  stops  the  passages,  hinders  respiration^ 
and  causes  a  thousand  disorders,  till,  by  having 
sucked  in  the  fruit  of  the  common  thirst,  the  bot- 
tom of  their  matrix  is  plentifully  sprinkled,  and  fur- 
nished with  seed. 
""^^^v..  Now  my  le^slator  should  also  have  considered, 
that  perhaps,  it  were  a  more  chaste  and  beneficial 
practice,  to  let  them  know  it  betimes  to  the  li&, 
than  to  permit  them  to  guess  what  it  is,  according 
to  the  freedom  and  warmth  of  their  imagination.^^ 
Instead  of  the  real  parts,  th^  therein  substitute 
others  that  are  liu-ee  times  more  extravagant, 
through  their  desires  and  hopes  ^  and  a  eertam 
friend  of  mine  was  ruined  by  having  egcposed  hk, 
when  it  was  not  yet  proper  to  apply  them  to  their 
more  serious  use.  Who  knows  w£iat  mischief  isi 
done  by  those  enormous  pictures  which  die  boys 
draw  upon  the  passages  and  staircases  of  the  royal 
palaces  ?  From  nence  proceeds  a  crud  contempt  ot 
our  natural  fiumiture;  and  how  do  we  know  but 
tint  Hato,  by  ordering,  after  the  example  at  other 
well  instituted  republics,  that  both  the  men  and  the 
women,  did  and  young,  £dM>uld  expose  themselvea 
naked  to  one  another  in  his  gymnastics,  had  a  view 
to  this  ?  The  Indian  women,  who  see  the  men  stark 
naked,  have  at  least  paJled  their  sense  of  seeing  ; 
and  though  it  is  said  by  the  women  of  the  great 
kingdom  of  Pegu  (who  Iiave  nothing  to  cover  them 
below  the  waist  but  a  cloth  slit  beSre,  which  is  so 
scan^,  that  with  all  the  ceremonious  decency  they 
pretend  to,  all  they  have  is  to  be  seen  at  every  step;, 
that  this  was  an  invention  purely  to  aUure  tide  men 
to  them,  and  to  draw  off  tneir  affection  from  those 
of  their  own  sex,  to  which  that  nation  is  entirely 
addicted  i  it  may  be  said,  that  they  lose  more  than 
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they  get  by  it,  and  that  an  appetite  is  not  so  sharp 
to  an  object  after  it  has  been  once  glutted  by  the 
sight  of  it.    Also  Livia  said,  that  to  a  virtuous  wo* 
man  the  sight  of  a  naked  man  is  no  more  than,  tluit 
of  an  image.*     The  Lacedaemonian  women,  more 
virgins  when  wives  than  our  daughters  ar^,  daily 
saw  the  young  men  of  their  dty  stripped  naked  at 
their  exercises,  while  they  themselves  were  not  over 
careful  to  hide  their  thighs  as  they  walked^  thinking 
themselves  suflBciently  covered  by  their  virtue  with- 
out  any  fardingale.    But  they  of  whom  St.  Austin 
speaks,    have  ascribed  to  nakedness  a  wonderfid 
power  of  temptation,  by  making  it  a  doubt  whether 
women,  at  the  day  of  judgment,  shall  arise  again  in 
their  own  sex,  and  not  rather  in  ours,  that  we  may 
not  be  again  tempted  in  that  state  of  holiness.    In 
short,  we  allure  and  provoke  them  by  all  manner  of 
means ;  we  are  incessantly  heating  and  stirring  up 
their  imagination,  and  yet  we  find  &ult«    Let  us 
confess  the  truth ;  there  is  scarce  a  man  of  us  who 
is  not  more  afiaid  of  the  shame  accruing  to  him 
from  the  vices  of  his  wife,  than  from  his  own  ;  and 
who  is  not  more  solicitous  for  the  conscience  of  his 
good  wife  (marvellous  charity !)  than  for  his  own ; 
who  had  not  rather  be  guilty  of  theft  and  sacrilege, 
and  that  his  wife  should  be  a  murderess  and  a  here* . 
tic,  than  that  she  should  be  as  immodest  as  her  hut- 
band.    An  unjust  estimate  of  vices  this !  Both  we 
and  they  are  liable  to  a  thousand  corruptions,  more 
misdiievous  and  unnatural  than  lasciviousness.    But 
we  form  and  poise  vices^  not  according  to  nature, 
but  according  to  our  interest }  by  which  means  they 
assume  so  many  various  forms. 

The  severity  of  our  decrees  renders  the  applica- 
tion of  the  women  to  this  vice  mwe  violent  and  vi- 
cious than  is  consistent  with  the  nature  of  it,  and 
involves  it  in  consequences  worse  than  their  cause. 

*  Limn  TiGifMfy  pig^  1 1%  pnntod  al  Pam  by  Robert  Stevens. 
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They  would  be  glad  to  go  to  the  courts  of  law  for 
gain,  and  to  the  field  of  battle  for  honour,  rather 
than,  in  the  midst  of  ease  and  pleasure,  to  have  to 
diBf  with  what  is  so  difficult  to  preserve.  Do  not 
thdjf^  see  that  there  is  neither  merchant,  nor  lawyer, 
nor  soldier,  who  does  not  quit  his  business  for  the 
pursuit  6f  this  ?  and  the  very  porter  and  cobler  too, 
jaded  and*  oppressed  as  they  are  with  labour  and 
hunger? 

Nunc.iu  qucB  tenuit  dives  Achcemenes^ 
Aui  pinguis  PkryguB  Mygdonias  opes, 
Permutare  veils  crine  Licinnice^ 

Plenas  out  Aralmm  domos  P 
Dumflagrantia  detorquet  ad  oscula 
Cervicem,  out  faali  scevitia  negat, 
Quce  poscente  magis  gaudeat  eripi, 

Interdum  rapere  occupet,* 

Wottldst  thou,  for  all  that  Achcemenes  had. 
Or  all  the  Phrygian  wealth  before  thee  laid, 
.  Or  riches  that  in  Arab's  houses  are, 

Exchange  one  lock  of  dear  Licinia's  hair? 
While  to  the  fervent  kiss  her  neck  she  plies. 
Or  with  a  pretty  anger  then  denies 
What  she  had  rather  you  would  snatch  by  iar, 

Thau  that  you  should  desist  out  of  despair. 

oiastityia  I  qucstiou  whcthcr  the  exploits  of  Caesar  and 
Jj^^J^  Alexander  were  performed  with  a  resolution  more 
kept  inflexible  than  that  of  a  beautiful  young  woman, 
bred  up  in  high  life,  surrounded  by  so  many  vicious 
examples,  and  yet  preserving  herself  inviolate  in  the 
midst  of  a  thousand  continual  and  powerful  solicita- 
tions. There  is  no  action  more  difficult,  and  yet 
more  vigorous  than  this  nothing.  I  take  it  thdt  it 
is  more  easy  for  a  person  to  wear  a  suit  of  armour  all 
the  days  of*^  one's  life  than  a  maidenhead ;  and  the 
vow  of  virginity  is  of  all  others  the  most  noble,  as 
bdng  the  most  burdensome.  St.  Jerom  says,  DiabUi 
virtus  in  lumbis  est. 

*  Horace,  Jib.  iL  ode  12;  ver.  21,  Sco.  • 
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We  have  certainly  resigned  the  most  arduous,  and^^^**^^*sht 
the  most  vigorous  of  human  endeavours  to  the  la-courai^c- 
dies :  and  let  them  by  all  means  have  the  honour  of  "*****  *"J''** 

•  rm  •  1  I'l  •!_  women  la 

It.  This  ought  to  be  a  smgular  spur  to  excite  them  mke  ^rcat 
to  hold  it  out  obstinately.  It  is  a  fine  subject  for*^""*®^^^ 
them  to  brave  us,  and  to  trample  under  foot  that 
vain  pre-eminence  in  valour  and  virtue  which  we  pre- 
tend to  over  them.  They  will  find  that,  if  they  do 
but  keep  a  guard  upon  themselves,  they  will  not  only 
be  the  more  esteemed,  but  the  better  beloved  for  it; 
A  gallant  gentleman  does  not  abandon  his  pursuit 
because  he  has  met  with  a  denial,  provided  it  be  a 
denial  from  chastity,  and  not  from  aversion.  We 
may  swear,  threaten,  and  complain,  as  much  as  we 
will ;  we  lie  all  the  while  ;  for  we  love  them  the  bet- 
ter for  it.  There  is  no  allurement  like  modesty,  if 
it  be  not  with  harsh  treatment  and  sour  looks.  It  is 
stupidity  and  meanness  to  be  obstinate  against  hatred 
and  contempt ;  but  against  a  virtuous  and  steady  re- 
solution, accompanied  with  a  grateful  principle,  it  is 
the  exercise  of  a  noble  and  generous  soul.  The  la- 
dies may  acknowledge  our  services  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, and  give  us  civilly  to  understand  that  they  do 
not  disdain  us ;  for  the  law  which  enjoins  them  to 
abhor  us  because  we  adore  them,  and  hate  us  be- 
cause we  love  them,  is  certainly  a  cruel  one,  were 
it  only  for  the  difficulty  of  complying  with  it.  Why 
will  they  not  hear  our  offers  and  demands  as  long  as 
they  are  circumscribed  within  the  bounds  of  modesty  ? 
Wherefore  should  we  guess  that  they  have  a  freet  • 
meaning  to  themselves?  A  certain  queen  of  our 
time  said  ingenuously,  that  to  refuse  these  advantages 
is  a  testimony  of  weakness  in  a  woman,  and  an  im- 
peachment of  her  own  readiness ;  and  that  no  lady 
could  boast  of  her  chastity  who  had  not  been 
tempted.  The  limits  of  honour  are  not  so  straitened 
but  it  may  relax  itself  a  little,  and  may  be  dispensed 
with  in  some  measure  without  a  forfeiture.  There 
lies  before  its  frontier  some  space  free,  indifferent, 
tend  neuter.     He  that  has  drove  it  by  force  into  its 
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own  nook  and  fort,  is  a  simpleton  if  he  be  nOt  Satis- 
fied with  his  fortune.  The  value  of  the  conquest  is 
considered  by  the  difficulty  of  it.  Would  you  know 
what  impression  your  service,  and  your  merit,  have 
made  upon  her  heart,  measure  it  by  her  behaviour. 
There  are  some  women  perhaps  who  may  grant  more 
that  do  not  grant  so  much.  The  obligation  of  a  be« 
nefit  is  altogether  connected  with  the  will  of  the  per- 
son that  grants  it,  the  other  circumstances  coin- 
cident with  the  favour  being  dumb,  dead,  and  ca- 
sual. It  costs  her  dearer  to  grant  you  that  little  thaa 
it  would  her  companion  to  grant  her  all.  If  in  any 
thing  rarity  enhances  the  vsuue,  it  ought  in  this.  Do 
not  consider  how  little  it  is  that  is  given,  but  how 
few  have  it  to  give.  The  value  of  money  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  coin,  and  stamp  of  the  place.  What* 
ever  the  spite  and  indiscretion  of  some  persons  may 
make  them  say  as  to  the  excess  of  their  discontent, 
virtue  and  truth  will  always  regain  their  advantage* 
I  have  known  some  who,  after  their  reputation  had  for 
a  long  time  been  blasted,  have  regained  the  universal 
approbation  of  mankind  merely  by  tibeir  constancy, 
without  any  care  or  art ;  after  which  every  one  re- 

Sented,  and  recanted  what  he  had  believed;  and 
om  maids  that  were  a  little  suspected,  they  have 
afterwards  held  the  first  rank  among  the  ladies  of  ho- 
nour. Somebody  said  to  Flato,  that  all  the  world 
spoke  ill  of  him ;  "  Let  them  say  what  they  will,' ■ 
said  he,  ^^  I  will  live  so  as  to  make  them  change 
**  their  note."  Besides  the  fear  of  God,  and  tie 
value  of  a  renown  so  uncommon,  which  ought  toin^ 
cite  them  to  take  care  of  themselves,  the  corruption 
of  this  age  compels  them  to  it :  and  if  I  was  in  their 
place,  there  is  nothing  that  I  would  not  do  rather 
than  trust  my  reputation  in  such  dangerous  hands. 
I  remember  formerly  that  the  pleasure  of  telling  (a 
pleasure  little  inferior  to  that  of  doing)  was  only 
indulged  to  be  communicated  to  one  entire  fitithftd 
friend ;  whereas  now,  boasting  of  favours  receivedt 
and  of  the  secret  liberality  of  the  ladies,  has  a  gre^ 
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share  in  the  common  table-talk  and  conversation  at 
assemblies.  In  truth,  it  is  an  argument  of  too  ab- 
ject and  too  mean  a  spirit,  to  suffer  those  tender 
and  obliging  favours  to  be  so  insolently  persecuted, 
rummaged^  and  ransacked  by  persons  so  ungrateful, 
indiscreet,  and  inconstant. 

This  our  immoderate  and  unwarrantable  exaspera-  Tiie  oorau 
tion  against  this  vice  of  incontinence  arises  from  the  JJ^^Jf" 
most  trifling  and  tempestuous  disease  that  afflicts  the  i!^y.  ^^ 
human  mind,  which  is  jealousy: 

Quis  vetat  apfMsito  lumen  de  lumine  sumi  ? 
Vent  licet  assidti^^  nil  tamen  inde  perii.* 

Although  a  torch  should  lend  its  flame 

To  give  another  light. 
Its  lustre  still  remains  the  same. 

And  shows  as  fiur  and  bright. 

That  passion,  and  its  sister,  envy,  seem  to  be  the 
most  sill}r  of  all  the  tribe.  As  to  the  latter,  I  can 
say  but  little  of  it.  It  is  a  passion,  though  it  is  re- 
presented so  strong  and  powerful,  which,  thanks  to 
it^  has  no  room  in  my  breast.  As  to  the  former,  I 
have  some  knowledge  of  it,  at  least  by  sight.  The 
very  beasts  feel  it.  Chratis,  the  shepherd,  having 
fallen  in  love  with  a  she-goat,  the  male,  while  the 
shepherd  was  asleep,  went,  in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  and 
butted  him  with  its  head  till  it  beat  out  his  brains.t 

We  have  carried  this  passion  to  as  great  an  excess  The  witett 
as  some  of  the  barbarous  nations.    The  best  disci^  ^t?^„""* 
plined  of  them  have  been  tainted  with  it,  and  with  !»▼•  been 
reason^  bjut  not  transported  to  fiiry  by  it :  loncSd 

Ense  mariiali  nemo  amfossus  adulter  panioo. 

Pwrpureo  Stygias  sanguine  tinxit  aquas.X  - 
Ne'er  did  adulterer,  by  the  husband  slain. 
With  purple  blood  the  Stygian  waters  stain. 

*  The  sense  of  the  last  verse  is  in  Ovid's  Arte  Amandi,  lib.  iii. 
ver.  9S|  but  Montaigne  has  taken  the  words  from  an  epigram,  en- 
titled, Priapus  in  Veterum  Poetarum  Catalectis,  which  begins  thus, 
**  Obscure  poteram  tibi  dicere,  da  mihi  quod  tu 
**  Des  licet  assidue,  nil  tamen  inde  perit. 
f  iBiian.  lib.  xii.  cap.  42,  of  his  Treatise  of  Animals.       ^  Ovid, 
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Lucullus,  Cassar,  Pompey,  Antony,  Cato,  and  other 
brave  men,  were  cuckolds,  and  knew  it  without 
making  any  disturbance  about  it }  and  in  those  time» 
there  was  but  one  fool,  Lepidus,  who  broke  his  heart 
upon  it :  • 

jlh  ttan  te  miserum  malique  falif 
Qumn  atiracits  pedilnis  patente  poria^ 
Percurrent  mugilesque  raphamque.f 

Wretched  will  then  be  thy  malignant  fiftte. 
When  by  the  heels  they  drag  thee  from  the  gate, 
Through  show'rs  of  rotten  roots  and  stinking  scate. 

vaicnnot  And  the  God  of  our  poet,  when  he  surprised  one 
r<M?of1ii8  ®^  ^®^  gallants  with  his  wife,  satisfied  himself  with 
wife        only  putting  them  to  shame  : 

Atque  alignis  de  diis  mn  tristilnis  optat 

Sic  Jieri  turpes.X 

One  of  the  gods,  to  merriment  disposed. 

Seeing  the  lovers  in  the  net  inclos'd, 

Wish'd  that  he  had  to  shame  been  so  ezpos'd. 

Yet  he  takes  fire  at  the  soft  caresses  with  which  she 
accosts  him,  coinplaining  that  she  thereby  showed  a 
jealousy  of  his  aflection  : 

Quid  causas  peiis  ex  alio  ?  Jiducia  cessU 
Qub  tibiy  dioQy  md  ?  § 

Why  are,  my  goddess,  all  these  reasons  tried  ? 
Say  why  in  me  no  longer  you  confide  ? 

Nay,  she  desires  armour  of  him  for  her  bastard : 

Arma  rogo^  genitrix  natoJ^ 

The  mother  for  her  son  does  armour  crave. 

•  The  father  of  one  of  the  triumvhtite,  who  died,  says  Plutarch, 
having  broke,  his  heart,  not  so  much  by  the  distress  of  his  affairs, 
as  by  a  discovery  he  made  from  a  letter  which  fell  into  his  hands 
that  his  wife  had  forfeited  her  honour.  The  Life  of  Pompey,  ch.  5 
of  Amyot's  translation. 

f  This  was  a  punishment,  more  infamous  than  fatal,  inflicted  on 
adulterers  when  they  were  taken  in  th^  fact,  Catull.  to  Aurelius, 
carm.  16,  ver.  17,  &c. 

X  Ovid's  Met.  lib.  iv.  fab.  5,  ver.  21,  22. 

I  Virg.  .£neid»  lib.  vlii.  ver.  395.  H  Idem,  ver.  38& 
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Wfaidi  is  freely  granted :  and  Vulcan  speaks  ho« 
sourably  of  iEneas : 

Arrna  acri  focienda  viro.* 

Armour  must  for  a  valiant  man  be  made. 

I  consent  to  leave  this  excess  of  goodness  to  the: 
gods: 

Nee divis  homines  componere  {equumestf 
Nor  is  it  fit  to  equal  men  with  gods. 

As  to  the  confounding  of  children,  besides  that  the 
gravest  legislators  ordain  and  aJFect  it  in  their  re- 
publics^  it  does  not  concern  the  women,  in  whom 
this  passion  of  jealousy  is,  I  know  not  how,  still 
jnore  firmly  estabhshed : 

-^— S<sp^  etiam  Juno  maxima  ctBldohim 
Corgugis  in  culpa  Jlagravit  quolidiana.X 
And  Juno,  with  fierce  jealousy  iniSam'd, 
Her  husband's  daily  slips  has  often  bhim'd. 

When  jealousy  seizes  these  poor  weak  souls,  ih-H«wtb« 
capable  of  making  resistance,  it  is  pity  to  see  hoWtortSr^^by 
cruelly  it  drags  them  on,  and  tyrannises  over  them.  j«*iowy. 
It  insinuates  itself  into  them  under  the  colour  of  S?6wthcy 
friendship,  but  after  it  has  once  possessed  them,  the  ^"^ 
saipe  causes  which  served  for  a  foundation  of  good  Tim^on^ 
will,  serve  as  a  foundatidn  of  mpral  hatred*    Of  all  {J^f**^** 
the  distempers  of  the  mind  it  is  that  which   most  pusioo. 
things  contribute  to  nourish^  and  fewest  to  remedy, 
the  virtue,  health,  merit,  the  reputation  of  the  hus- 
band, stimulate  their  spite  and  rage : 

NuIUb  sun$  inimiciii<ff  nisi  amcris  acerb€e.% 
No  enmities  so  keen  as  those  of  love. 

This  fever  defaces  and  corrupts  all  that  they  have  of 
the  beautiful  and  good  in  other  respects ;  and  there  is 
np  action  of  a  je^ous  womaq,  be  she  ever  so  chaste^ 

*  Virg.  ^neid.  lib.  ▼iiL-ver.  ^il. 

f  Catullus  ad  Mantium,  carm.  66,  ver.  14>I. 

X  Idem,  ibid,  ver.  138, 139«     $  Profertiust  lib.  iL  ^leg.  8»  ver.  vSL 
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and  ever  so  good  a  housewife^  that  does  not  flavour 
of  sourness  and  impertinence.  It  is  a  furious  agita# 
tion  that  throws  them  back  to  an  extremity  quite 
contrary  to  its  cause.  This  was  but  too  plainly 
verified  by  one  Octavius,*  at  Rome,  who,  bavins  lain 
with  Pontia  Posthumia,  found  his  love  so  much  in- 
creased by  fruition  that  he  solicited  her  with  all  im^ 
portunity  to  marry  him,  which,  finding  he  could  not 

Eersuade  her  to,t  his  extreme  love  for  her  hurried 
im  to  actions  of  the  most  cruel  and  mortal  hatretfy 
to  that  in  fact  he  killed  her.  In  like  manner  the 
ordinary  symptoms  of  this  other  distemper  of  love  are 
in  intestine  hatreds,  private  conspiracies,  and  com« 
binations: 

Nohimquey  fiirens  quid  foemina  posstt.  % 

What  a  woman  is  capable  of  doing  in  her  fuiy  is  not  un- 
known. 

And  a  ra^e  the  more  violent,  because  it  is  forced  to 
smother  itself  under  the  pretence  of  goojd  will. 

Sfioiuo       ^^^  ^^  obligation  or  chastity  is  very  extensive. 

chnstity  Is  it  their  will  which  we  would  have  them  curb  ? 
This  is  a  very  pliant  and  active  faculty,  and  is  very 
prompt  to  be  stopped.  How  if  dreams  sometimes 
engage  the  women  so  far  that  they  cannot  deny 
them  ?  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  them^  nor  perhaps 
of  chastity  itself,  because  it  is  a  female,  to  defend 
themselves  from  concupiscence  and  desire.  If  we 
are  only  interested  in  tneir  will,  what  a  case  are  we 
in  then  ?  Do  but  imagine  what  a  great  throng  there 
would  be  of  men  to  obtain  the  privilege  of  flying, 
like  a  feathered  arrow,  without  eyes  and  tongue,  to 
the  arms  of  every  woman  that  would  accept  them. 
The  Scythian  women  caused  the  eyes  of  all  their  slaves 
and  prisoners  of  war  to  be  plucked  out,§  that  they 

*  Tacitus,  Annales,  lib.  xiii.  cap.  44,  calls  him  Octavius  Sagicta. 

f  Idem,  ibid.  if  Vii^.  ^neid.  lib.  v.  ver.  6. 

§  Herodotus,  lib.  iv.  p.  255,  does  not  say  that  tlie  Scythian  wo- 
men had  the  eyes  of  their  slaves  plucked  out  for  Che  purpose  as- 
signed by  Montaigne,,  but  that  the  Scytliians  themselves  deprived 
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blight  inake  use  of  them  with  the  more  fieedom  and 
secrecy.  Oh !  the  furious  advantage  of  opportunity ! 
Should  any  one  ask  me  what  was  the  first  thing  to 
be  done  in  love,  I  would  answer,  that  it  was  to 
know  hdw  to  nick  the  happy  moment ;  and  the  same 
as  to  the  second,  and  tne  third  things.  It  is  the 
critical  point  that  does  every  thing.  Opportunity 
has  often  failed  me,  and  sometimes  I  have  miscarried 
in  the  attempt.  May  I  never  again  have  the  morti- 
^ng  circumstance  to  be  laughed  at.  There  is  in 
this  age  more  necessity  for  temerity,  for  which  our 
youth  plead  their  heat  of  blood  as  an  excuse.  But, 
were  the  women  to  examine  the  matter  more  strictly, 
they  would  find  that  it  rather  proceeded  firom  con- 
tempt. I  had  a  superstitious  fear  of  giving  offence, 
and  have  a  hearty  respect  where  I  love.  Besides,  he 
who  in  this  trafcc  takes  away  the  reverence  of  it, 
de&ces  its  lustre.  I  would  in  this  affair  have  a  man 
be  a  little  childish,  timorous,  and  servile.  If  not 
altogether  in  this,  I  have  in  other  things  some  airs 
of  that  foolish  bashfulness  which  Plutarch  speaks  oi^ 
and  the  course  of  my  life  has  been  divers  ways  hurt 
and  blemished  by  it ;  a  quality  very  ill  suiting  my 
universal  form.  What  is  there  also  amongst  us  but 
sedition  and  discord  ?  I  can  as  ill  brook  to  take  a  re« 
fusal  as  I  can  to  give  one :  and  it  so  much  troubles 
me  to  be  troublesome  to  another  person,  that  in 
cases  where  I  am  forced  to  try  the  good  will  of  any 
one  in  a  matter  that  is  doubtful,  and  will  be  charge* 
able  to  him,  I  do  it  faintly,  and  against  the  grain. 
But  if  it  be  to  serve  myself  (though  Homer, 
Odyssey,  lib.  xvii.  ver.  347,  says  very  true,  that 
**  Modesty  is  a  foolish  virtue  in  an  indigent  person"), 
I  commonly  substitute  a  third  person  to  blush  in  my 
stead,  and  have  the  like  difficulty  to  deny  those  who 

all  their  slaves  of  sight  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  milk  from  their 
mares,  which  was  their  food.  But  it  does  not  appear  very  plain  that 
there  was  a  necessity  of  blinding  those  poor  slaves  for  this  work  ; 
and,  therefore,  the  reason  whi<£  Montaigne  a^sigoB  for  it  is  much 
more  easy  to  comprehoid* 
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^jnploy  me  ;  so  that  it  has  sometitnes  befallen  me  to 
have  had  a  mind  to  deny  when  the  thing  was  not  in 
my  power.  It  is  a  folly  therefore  to  attempt  to 
curb  in  women  a  desire  tnat  is  so  veheitient  in  them, 
and  so  natural ;  and,  when  I  hear  some  of  Uiem 
boast  of  having  a  will  so  innocent  and  cool,  I  laugh 
at  them.  They  retire  too  far  back.  If  she  be  an 
old  toothless  decrepid  trot,  or  a  young  dry  scrag, 
though  they  are  not  altogether  to  be  believed,  they 
may  say  it  at  least  with  more  probability.  But  they, . 
who  are.  yet  capable  of  love,  and  still  pant  with  de- 
sire, spoil  their  own  market;  forasmuch  as  indis- 
creet excuses  tend  to  accuse  them ;  like  a  gentle- 
man  in  my  neighbourhood,  suspected  of  impotency ; 

Languidior  temera  cui  pendens  sicula  beta 
Nunquam  se  mediam  sustulit  ad  iunicam.* 

who,  three  or  four  days  after  he  was  married,  in  or- 
der to  justify  himself,  swore  point-blank  that  he  had 
rode  twenty  stages  the  night  before;  which  oath 
was  afterwards  made  use  of  to  dissolve  the  marriage. 
Besides,  it  is  saying  nothing  to  the  purpose ;  for 
there  is  no  continency  nor  virtue  where  there  is  no 
contrary  eflTort.  It  is  true,  it  must  be  said,  but  I  am 
not  ready  to  comply.  The  saints  themselves  talk  in 
this  manner ;  I  mean  those  who  boast  in  good  ear- 
ness  of  their  coldness  and  insensibility,  and  who  put 
on  a  serious  countenance  in  order  to  be  believed ; 
for  when  ft  is  spoken  with  an  affected  look,  where 
the  eyes  give  the  lie  to  the  tongue,  and  when  they 
use  the  cant  of  their' profession,  which  always  goes 
against  the  hair,  I  like  it  well.  I  adore  freedom  and 
simplicity,  but  there  is  no  remedy ;  if  it  be  iiot  alto- 
gether simple  and  childish,  it  is  silly  and  unbecom- 
mg  the  ladies  in  this  commerce,  and  immediately 
verges  to  impudence.  Their  disguises  and  their 
figures  only  serve  to  cozen  fools.  Lying  is  there  ii^ 
its  seat  of*^  honour.      It  is  a  by-way  that  leads  us  to 

*  Catull.  carm.  65^  ver.  21,  22,  pfMaUairc's. edition. 
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the  truth  by  a  back-door.  If  we  cannot  curb  their 
imaginations,  what  is  it  we  would  have  them  to  do? 
Do,  indeed  ?  there  are.  ways  enough  by  which 
chastity  may  be  violated  without  any  foreign  com* 
munic^tion  i 

lUud  scepe  fadt  quod  sine  teste  fectt^* 

He  often  does  himself  apply 
To  that  he  does  when  none  is  by. 

And  they  whom  we  least  suspect  are  perhaps  the 
most  to  be  feared.  The  crimes  that  make  the 
}east  noise  are  the  worst,  or  as  we  s^y,  the  still  sow 
«ats  the  most  malt ; 

Offender  nuecha  simplidcne  minis.f 

A  profess'd  strumpet  gives  me  less  offence. 

There  are  means  capable  of  violating  their  chastity 
without  immodesty,  and,   which  is  more,  without 
their  knowledge.      Obstetrix  virginis  cujutsdam  ifh 
tegriiaiem  manu  velut  explorans^  sive  makvotentid^ 
she  insciti^9  sive  casu,  dum  wspicity  perdidit  :X  Some 
have  lost  their  maidenhead  by  a  too  curious  search 
for  it,    and  others  by  dallying  with  it  have  des^  • 
troyed  it.     We  cs^nnot  exactly  circumscribe    the 
actions  which  we  forbid  them.    There  is  a  necessity 
for  couching  our  law  under  general  and  uncertain 
terms.      The  very  idea   which  we  form  for  their 
chastity  is  ridiculous ;  for  among  the  extraordinary 
examples  of  it,  which  I  have  met  with,  are  Fatua 
the  wife  of  Faunus,  who,  after  her  marriage^  never 
suffered  herself  to  be  seen  by  any  man  whatsoever ; 
and  the  wife  of  Hiero,  who  never  knew  that  her 
husband  had  a  stinking  breath,  because  she  imaged 
that  it  was  a  quality  common  to  all  men.§     They 


\ 


*  Martial,  lib.  vii.  ep.  61 »  ver.  6.  f  Ideiii»  lib.  vi.  ep.  7. 

X  These  words  are  a  confirmation  of  what  Montaigne  has  been 
saying,  and  though  they  are  to  be  met  with  in  St.  Augustine's  trea« 
tlse,  de  Civitate  Dei,  iib.'i.  cap.  18,  they  are  too  gross  to  be  put 
into  plain  English. 

j  Plutarchj  in  his  reouirkable  Parages  of  ancient  Kings, 
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liiust  be  insensible  and  invisible^  or  we  cannot  b^ 
easy. 
chBMt\ty       But  we  confess  that  the  best  way  to  form  a  judg- 
thnn!*  ^ Jaent  of  this  duty,  is  by  an  inspeetion  into  the  wifi, 
RMence  of  There  have  been  husbands  who  have  suffered  this 
^'  '    accident,  not  only  without  reproaching  or  taking 
offence  at  their  wives,  but  with  special  obligation  to 
them,  and  a  recommendation  of  tneir  virtue.    There 
was  a  woman  that  prized  her  honour  above  her  life, 
who  prostituted  it  to  the  furious  lust  of  a  mortal 
enemy,  to  save  her  husband's  life ;  and  thereby  did 
that  for  him,  which  she  would  by  no  means  have 
done  for  herself    This  is  not  a  place  to  produce  such 
instances ;  they  are  too  sublime  and  too  rich  to  be 
set  to  view  by  any  light  that  I  can  throw  upon  them. 
Let  us  reserve  them  for  a  nobler  place.     But  as  to 
instances  of  a  more  common  lustre,  are  there  not 
women  every  day  amongst  us,  who  let  themselves 
out  to  hire  only  for  the  benefit  of  their  husbands, 
woAen     *"^  ^y  ^^^^  express  order  and  brokerage?  Thus 
proniivtcd  heretofore  Fhaulius  of  Argos,  to  gratify  his  ambition,^ 
ftvtei^    ofiered  his  wife  to  king  Philip,  iust  as  Galba  did  out 
«»f  lacre.  of  civility }  who,  having  invited  Mecasnas  to  supper^ 
and  finding  that  his  wife  and  he  made  love-signs  by 
their  mutual  ogling,  fell  back  on  his  couch,  like  a 
man  greatly  oppressed  with  sleepiness,  to  give  op* 
portunity  to  their  amours :  *  ana  this  he  owned  too 
with  a  very  good  grace ;  for,  at  the  same  time,  a 
servant  presuming  to  meddle  with  the  plates,  &c. 
that  were  upon  the  table,  he  said  to  him  very 
frankly ;  "  How  now,  you  rascal  ?  do  not  you  per^ 
"  ceive  that  I  only  sleep  to  oblige    Mecaenas?'* 
There  are  some  licentious  men,  whose  wills  may  be 
more  reformed  than  those  of  others  that  behave  to 
outward  appearance  with  more  regularity.     As  we 
see  some  wno  complain  of  having  made  a  vow  of 
chastity  before  they  came  to  years  of  discretion ;  I 
have  also  known  others  complain  truly  of  haying  as 

*  PIttlarcb,  in  his  Treatise  of  lA>ve,  p.  1& 
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early  devoted  themselves  to  debauchery.  The  vice 
of  parents,  or  the  force  of  necessity,  which  is  a  rude 
counsellor,  may  be  the  cause  of  it.  In  the  East  Indies, 
though  chastity  be  of  singular  recommendation,  yet 
custom  permitted  a  married  woman  to  prostitute 
herself  to  any  one  that, would  present  her  with  an 
elephant ;  and  proud  she  was  that  she  had  such  a 
value  set  on  hen  Phoedcm,  the  philosopher,  after 
the  conquest  of  £lis,  his  native  country,  made  it  hia 
trade  to  prostitute  the  beauty  of  his  youth,  as  long 
as  it  lasted,  for  money  to  support  him.  And  Solon, 
they  say,  was  the  first  man  in  Greece,  who,  by  hi» 
laws,  gave  liberty  to  the  women,  at  the  expense  of 
their  modesty,  to  provide  for  the  necessaries  of  life  ; 
9  custom  which,  Herodotus  says,  was  received  id 
many  governments  befi>re  his  time.  Besides,  what 
is  any  one  the  better  for  suchapainful  solicitude  f  For 
be  the  passion  of  jealousy  ever  so  just,  we  ought  to 
consider  whether  it  will  turn  out  to  our  advantage. 
Does  any  man  thidk  that,  with  all  his  industry,  he 
can  put  an  effectual  bar  upon  the  women : 

Pane  seraniy  cohihe  $  sed  quis  custodiet  ipsos 
Cusiodes  f  Cauta  est,  et  ab  iliis  incipii  uxoTf^    ' 

Lock  up  your  wife,  or  else,  as  some  advise. 

Set  a  strict  watch ;  but  who  shall  watch  the  spies  ? 

Them  first  she  bribes,  and  all  your  art  defies. 

What  convenience  can  they  be  at  a  loss  for  in  so 
knowing  an  age  as  the  present  ? 

Curiosity  is  vicious  every  where,  but  here  it  is  also  curiosity 
pernicious;    it  is  a  folly  to  be  inquisitive  into  alf^.f]!*^^'*' 
disease  for  which  there  is  no  medicine  that  does  notwmnaiv 
inflame  and  make  it  worse;  a  disease  which  is  niade^^cfoA 
more  shameful  and  more  public  hy  the  means  of 
jealousy;    and  the  revenge. of  which  wounds  our 
issue' more  than  it  heals  us.     You  wither  and  die  in 
the  search  of  so  obscure  a  proo£     How  miserable 


♦  Jttv.  sat.  vi.  ver.  S46, 
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have  some  of  my  time  been  made  by  having  at« 
tained  to  the  knowledge  of  it!  If  the  informer  does 
not  apply  a  remedy  and  relief  at  the  same  time  with 
the  discovery,  it  is  an  injurious  information,  and  he 
is  more  deserving  of  a  stab  than  a  downright  liar. 
We  laugh  as  much  at  him  who  takes  pains  to  prevent 
his  being  a  cuckold,  as  at  him  who  is  really  such, 
and  knows  it.  not.  The  stamp  of  cuckoldom  is  so 
indelible,  that  he,  who  once  has  it,  always  carries  it 
to  bis  grave*  The  punishment  is  more  expressive  of 
it  than  the  crime.  It  is  to  a  very  fine  purpose,  to 
open  the  curtain  and  to  lift  up  the  quilt  to  discover 
our  private  misfortunes,  and  to  trumpet  them  on  tragic 
scaffolds,  and  such  misfortunes  too,  as  only  sting  us 
,  by  being  reported :  for  a  wife  is  thought  to  be  good. 
Of  a  marriage  happy,  not  as  they  are  really  so,  but 
because  the  world  is  silent  about  them.  A  man 
must  be  discreet  to  avoid  this  tormenting  and  un« 
profitable  knowledge :  and  the  Romans,*  when  they 
returned  from  any  journey,  used  to  send  notice  be- 
forehand of  their  coming,  that  their  wives  might  not 
be  surprised.  To  this  purpose  it  is,  that  a  certain 
nation  introduced  a  custom,  that  the  priest  should 
on  the  day  of  any  marriage,  unlock  the  bride's 
cabinet,  to  free  the  husband  from  the  doubt  and 
curiosity  of  examining,  by  his  first  trial,  whether 
she  comes  a  virgin  to  his  bed,  or  has  been  violated 
before- 
Asentic-  But  the  world  will  be  talking.  I  know  a  hundred 
ihete»»'«!^  honest  gentlemen  that  are  not  very  much  disgraced 
trained  for  ]yy  being  cuckolds.  A  gallant  man  is  pitied  for  it, 
iioD^red*  but  not  despised.  Order  the  matter  so,  that  your 
^y^^  virtue  may  smother  yoqr  misfortune,  that  good  mei* 
may  curse  the  occasion  of  it,  and  that  he  who  wrongs 
you  may  tremble  but  to  think  of  it.  But  who 
.'•  scapes  being  talked  of  at  the  same  rate,  from  the 

*".  l^ast  even  to  the  greatest  ? 

*  Plutarchi  in  bis  Treatise  of  Questions  about  the  Roman  Affairs^ 
ix. 
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■     '  Tot  qui  legumibus  trnpentamt/^ 

£/  melior  quam  tu  multisfuit,  improl?,  relus,\ 

To  whose  command  whole  le^ns  once  did  bow. 
And  who^  poor  wretch^  was  better  far  than  thou« 

You  sec  how  many  honest  men  are  reproached  with 
this  in  your  presence,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  you 
are  not  spared  behind  your  back.    Nay,  the  very 
ladies  will  be  laughing  too  \  and  what  are  they  more 
apt  to  banter  in  this  virtuous  age,  than  a  peaceable 
and  most  happy  married  couple  ?    There  is  not  a  man  cack- 
among  you,  who  has  not  made  somebody  a  cuckold;  ^'^""^ 
for  nature  deals  altogether  in  retaliation  and  variety,  one'is  •!». 
•The  frequency  of  this  accident  must  have  lessened  {^f^*  ^* 
the  bitterness  of  it  long  ago,  and  it  is  now  passed  secnt. 
"into  custom. 

Miserable  sufiering  this  1  which  is  also  aggravated, 
because  improper  to  be  made  known : 

Pm-s.etiam  nostris  invidet  questilms  aures.X 

And  fortune  spitefully  denies 
To  lend  an  ear  unto  our  cries. 

For  to  what  friend  dare,  you  trust  your  complaints  ? 
who,  if  he  does  not  laugh  at  them,  will  not  make 
use  of  the  occasion  as  an  introduction  and  instruc- 
tion to  come  in  for  a  share  of  the  quarry.  Wise 
folks  keep  the  bitters  as  well  as  the  sweets  of  matri- 
mony secret :  and  among  the  other  teasing  articles 
that  are  to  be  met  with  in  this  state,  to  a  talkative 
man  as  I  am,  this  is  the  chief,  that  custom  renders 
it  indecent  and  injurious  to  communicate  to  another 
all  that  one  knows  and  feels  of  it. 

To  give  the  women  themselves  any  advice  to  dis-The)ea- 
gust  them  against  jealousy  would  be  time  lost;  their '*!"/j^  * 
very  being  is  such  a  compound  of  suspicion,  vanity,  wry  fatal 
and  curiosity,  that  there  is  no  hopes  of  curing  them  *^J^\  ^'^ 

*  The  lO^lst  verse,  of  which  Montaigne  quotes  the  sense  rather 
than  the  words,  is  here  inserted  hefore  the  ver.  1039. 
\   t  Lucret.  lib.  iii.  ver.  1039, 1041. 

^  CatallMsde  Nuptiis  Pelei,carnL  62.  ver.  170. 
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by  la\vful  me^ns.     They  often  recover  themselves 
out  of  this  infiiinity  by  a  form  of  health,  much  more 
to  be  dreaded  than  the  malady  itself.     For  as  there 
are  enchantments  which  cannot  remove  the  evil  but 
by  throwing  it  upon  another,  they  are  glad  to  trans^ 
for  this  fever  to  their  husbands,  when  they  are  rid  o£ 
at  themselves.    Nevertheless,  to  say  the  truth,  I  do 
jiot  know  whether  a  man  can  sufier  a  worse  .thing 
from  them  than  jealousy ;  it  is  the  most  dangerous 
of  their  qualities,  as  tlie  head  is  of  all  the  parts  of 
their  bodies.     Fittacus  said,*  that  ^'  Every  one  had 
^'  his  vexation ;  that  his  was  the  bad  head  of  hi3 
*'  wife }  but  for  which  he  should  think  himself  per- 
^'  fectly  happy.**    This,  sure,  w^s  a  very  sad  incon- 
venience, with  which  a  person  so  wise,  just^  and  va- 
cant, found  the  whole  course  of  his  life  poisoned ! 
What  then  must  we  little  men  do  i    The  senate  of 
Marseilles  might  well  grant  the  request  of  him  who 
desired  leave'  to  kill  himself,  in  order  to  be  delivered 
from  the  clamour  of  his  wife.     For  this  is  a  mischief 
never  removed  but  by  carrying  away  the  piece,  and 
which  there  is  no  compounding  for  but  by  flight  or 
patience ;    both  of  which  are  hard  terms.     In  my 
opinion,  he  was  not  a  novice,  who  said,  that  happy 
was  the  marriage  where  the  wife  was  blind,  and  tne 
husband  deaf. 
The  dan-        Let  US  also  Consider,  whether  the  great  and  violent 
^quricM '  severity  of  the  obligiation  we  lay  upon  them,  does 
of  loo      not  produce  two  effects  contrary  to  our  end,  viz. 
itndnUflTri  Whether  it  does  not  render  the  gallants  more  eager 
b"ihe  hol^  *^  attack,  and  the  women  more  forward  to  surrender. 
For  as  to  the  first,  by  raising  the  value  of  the  place, 
we  raise  the  value  and  desire  of  the  conquest.     Who 
would  not  think  that  Venus  herself  cunningly  en- 
hanced  the  price  of  her  merchandise,  by  making  the 
laws  her  bawds,  knowing  how  insipid  that  pleasure 
would  be  which  was  not  heightened  by  fancy  and  its 
dearness  ?    In  short,  it  is  all  swine's  flesh,  only  va^ 

^  Plutarch  of  the  Peace  of  Miiid,  chap.  xi. 
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lied,  as  the  host  of  Flamiaius  said,  by  different  saiice. 
Cupid  is  a  sly  deity,  who  makes  it  his  sport  to  con- 
tend with  devotion  and  justice.    It  is  his  pride  that* 
his  power  gives  a  shock  to  every  other  power,  and 
that  aU  other  rules  yield  to  his : 

Maieriam  adpi»  prosequiiufque  stuB.* 

And  seeks  fresh  fuel  for  his  fire. 

As  to  the  second  point,  should  not  we  be  less  cuckolds 
if  we  less  feared  to  be  so,  considering  the  temper  of 
women  whose  desires  are  prompted  and  excited  by 
prohibition  ? 

Ubi  velis  ndutUf  tdfi  nxJis  voUmi  ultra,f 
Concessajmdet  ire  via.X 

In  ev'ry  varied  choice,  repugnant  still, 

They  would,  you  won't,  and  when  you  won't,  they  will. 

What  better  construction  can  we  put  on  the  beha- 
viour of  Messalina  ?  She  at  first  cuckolded  her  hus-^ 
band  in  private,  as  is  the  common  practice:  but 
managing  her  affiurs  with  too  much  ease,  by  reason 
of  her  husband's  stupidity,  she  on  a  sudden  scorned 
privacy,  scrupled  not  to  carry  on  her  amours  in 
public,  owned  her  humble  servants,  and  entertained 
and  favoured  them  in  the  sight  of  all  the  world.  She 
aimed  to  make  her  husband  sensible  of  it  But  no- 
thing of  all  this  being  able  to  rouse  the  animal,  and 
rendering  her  (pleasures  languid  and  flat,  by  that 
stupid  facility  with  which  she  seemed  to  authorise 
and  make  them  lawful,  what  does  she,  but,  being 
the  wife  of  a  healthy  emperor,§  living  at  Rome,  the 
theatre  of  the  world,  in  the  face  of  the  sun,  and  with 
public  feasting  and  ceremony  she  one  day,  as  her 
husband  was  out  of  town,  married  Silius,  whom  she 
had  enjoyed  long  before  ?  Does  it  not  seem  as  if  she 
was  going  to  become  chaste  through  her  husband's 
indi&rence  for  her?    Or  that  she  desired  another 

♦  Ovid.  Trirt.  lib.  W.  eleg.  1,  ver.  S*. 
f  Ter.  Eunuch,  act.  4^  sc.  7*  ver.  43. 
%  Lucan.lib.  ii.  ver.  446« 
§  Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  xL  cap.  26, 27,  Ire. 
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husband,  who  might  sharpen  her  appetite  by  his  jea^^ 
lousy^  and  by  opposing  it  stir  it  up  ?  But  the  first 
difiiculty  she  met  with  was  also  tbelast^  This  beast 
roused  on  a  sudden.  These  sleepy^  sluggish  mortals 
are  often  the  most  dangerous.  I  have  known,  by 
experience,  that  this  extreme  patience,  when  it 
comes  to  be  worn  out,  produces  the  most  severe  re- 
venge ;  for,  by  taking  nre  all  on  a  sudden^  anger 
and  fiiry  comoined  in  one,  exert  all  their  efforts  at 
the  first  discharge : 

— —  Irarnmque  amnis  effundit  habenas.*    - 

he  put  her  to  death,  and  with  her  a  great  number  of 
her  correspondents;  even  one  whom  she  had  forced 
to  her  bed  with  scourges.t 

Whiat  Virgil  said  of  Venus  and  Vulcan  was  more 
suitably  expressed  by  Lucretius,  of  a  stolen  enjoy* 
ment  between  her  and  Mars : 

- — -  BeUifera  munera  Mavors^ 

Armipotens  regit,  in  gremium  qui  scepe  iuum  se 

Rejicit,  €Btemo  devinctus  volnere  amoris  ; 

jiique  ita  suspiciens  tereti  cervice  retosta 

Pascit  amore  avidos  inhians  in  te,  aea,  vistis 

Eque  tuo  pendet  resupini  spirittis  ore : 

Hunc  tUj  diva,  tuo  recubantem  cortore  sancto 

Circumfusu  super j  suaveis  ex  ore  ioqueke 

Funde.  X 

—  For  furious  Mais, 

The  only  governor  and  god  of  wars. 

With  thee  enamoured  doth  oft  resort 

To  taste  the  pleasures  of  the  Paphian  court ; 

Where  on  thy  bosom  he  supinely  lies^ 

Pimting,  and  drinking  love  at  both  his  eyes ; 

Sucking  thy  balmy  breath  with  eager  kiss^ 

And  rushing  to  enjoy  yet  greater  bliss ; 

Then,  while  thy  tender  limbs  about  him  move^ 

Involved  and  fetter'd  in  the  clasps  of  love, 

Thy  charms  in  that  transporting  moment  try, 

And  softest  language  to  his  heart  apply. 

*  Virg.  iEneid.  lib,  xii.  ver.  499^ 

f  Mnester,  the  comedian,  and  Traulus  Montanua,  Tacit.  Anaal 
lib.  xi.  cap.  36* 

t  Lucret.  lib.  i*  ver.  SS,  &c 
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When  I  consider  these  words,*  Rejicit,  pascity  itt'^  a  iweiy 
himsy  pendetj  and  that  word  circumfusay  from  whence  tTtuT^^'^ 
infusus  is  nobly  derived,  I  have  a  contempt  for  those  *?»<>"«  ^r 
little  witticisms  and  verbal    allusions  which  have  Mare^more 
started  up  since.  SlJn  that 

Those  good  poets  stood  in  need  of  no  smart  subtle  whici^  re- 
turn  of  phrase^    Their  language  is  copious,  and  full  {JJg*^"^^ 
of  a  natural  and  constant  spirit.     It  is  altogether  ports  of 
epigrammatical ;  with  a  sting  not  only  in  the  tail,  y"„^°  ^"' 
but  in  the  head,  stomach,  and  feet.    There  is  no- what  con- 
thing  forced  in  it,  nothing  drawling,   and  it  cverJIU^^*^ 
keeps  the  same  pace,  without  variation.     Canterttts  ^aeoce. 
totiis  virilis  estj  non  sunt  circa  fiosculos  occupati  :t 
"  The  whole  texture  of  it  is  manly,  without  uie  or- 
"  nament  of  flowers."    It  is  riot  an  eloquence  merely 
delicate  and  inofiensive :  it  is  nervous  and  solid ;  and 
not  only  pleases,  but  actually  engrosses  and  capti- 
vates, and  the  finest  understandings  are  the  most 
charmed  with  it.    When  I  see  those  sublime  forms 
of  expression  so  lively,  so  profound,  I  do  not  say  it 
is  well  uttered,  but  well  conceived.    It  is  the  spright- 
liness  of  the  imagination  that  gives  pomp  and  subli- 
mity to  the  language.     Pectw  est  quod  disertum 
facit:t    "  Eloquence  is  owing  to  the  frame  of  the 
*^  mind.''    Our  people  call  language  judgment,  and 
fine  words,  fuU  conceptions.     This  painting  is  not  so 
much  owing  to  the  dexterity  of  hand,  as  to  the  lively 
impression  of  the  object  on  the  mind.     Galluses  lan- 
guage is  simple,  because  his  conception  is  simple. 
Horace  is  not  content  with  a  superficial  expression; 
that  would  betray  him ;  he  sees  into  things  farther 
and  more  clearly.    His  wit  breaks  into  and  rummages 
the  whole  magazine  of  words  and  figures  to  represent 
his  thoughts,  and  he  must  have  terms  ta  express 
himself,  which  are  more  than  ordinary,  bectose  such 
is  his  conception.    Flutai'ch  says,  that  he  snew  the 

*  All  these  words  so  natural  and  expressive ;  some  of  them  in.. 
the  passage  out  of  Virgili  mentioned  in  one  of  the  preceding  pas- 
sages of  tnis  chroter,  and  the  rest  m  the  miotation  here  inserted. 
.  f  Seneca,  epist  SS.  \  Quintilian,  lib.  x^      -- 

VOL.  m.  H 
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Latin  tongue  by  things  :*  so  here,  the  sense  illumi- 
nates and  produces  the  words,  which  are  no  longer 
words  of  air,  but  of  flesh  and  bone.    They  signify 
more  than  they  express.    The  novices  in  a  knguage 
have  also  some  idea  of  this.    For  in  Italy  I  said 
whatever  I  had  a  mind  to  in  common  discourse ;  but 
in  serious  sulnects  I  did  not  dare  to  trust  to  an  idiom, 
which  I  could  not  turn  and  wind  out  of  its  com- 
mon patht     I  was  for  introducing  something  of  my 
own, 
witsenrich     Mett  of  wit  sct  off  a  language  by  their  way  of 
iTnT^'u  handling  and  managing  it ;  not  so  much  innovating 
fr«h  vi-    it,  as  by  putting  it  to  more  vigorous  and  various  ser- 
^^^''       vices,  and  straining  and  bending  it  to  them,    "^niey 
do  not  introduce  new  terms  into  it,  but  they  enricii 
those  they  have  ahready,  give  them  more  weight, 
spirit,  and  energy ;  and  add  new  turns,  which  are 
however  authorised  by  the  wise  and  ingenious  appli- 
cation, which  they  are  not  at  a  loss  to  make  of  them. 
This  is  the  end  which  all  should  have  in  view,  who 
are  ambitious  of  writing  well ;  and  as  for  those  who 
have  not  genius  to  attain  to  it,  they  ought  to  think 
of  somethmg  else.     And  indeed  how  few  have  a  suf- 
ficiency of  this  talent,   is  evident  from  the  many 
French  scribblers  of  the  age.    They  are  too  bold  and 
haughty  to  follow  the  common  road ;  but  the  want 
of  invention  and  discretion  ruins  them.    There  i& 
nothing  to  be  seen  in  their  writings  but  a  wretched 
affectation  of  a  strange  novelty  pf  style,  with  cold 
and  absurd  disguises,  which,  instead  c^  elevating  the 
subject,  depress  it.     Provided  they  can  but  trick  up 
^themselves  with  new-fangled  terms,  they  care  not 
what  they  avail ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  bringing  in  a 
new  word,  though  it  be  by  head  and  shoulders^  they 

*  In  the  Life  of  Demosthenes^  chap.  1.  I  began  to  take  Latin 
authors  in  hand,  says  he,  very  late,  bein^  far  advanced  in  the  de- 
cline of  life,  when  an  odd  thing  hi^nened  to  me,  which  is  neverthe- 
less trne,  viz.  Thai;  I  did  not  so  mucn  learn  to  understand  tilings  h^ 
the  words,  as  I  came  to  understand  the  words,  in  some  denee,  by 
the  use  and  knowledge  I  had  of  the  things  thereby  signifiecL 
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leave  out  the  common  one,  though  often  more  ner- 
vous and  significant. 

I  find  stuff  enough  in  our  language,  but  there  is  Mon- 
some  fault  in  the  modelling  of  it;  for  there  is  no.**||jj^*'«^^ 
thin^  that  might  not  be  made  out  of  our  terms  of r^'French 
hunting  and  war,  which  is  a  fruitful  soil  to  borrow '*"'^'***^' 
from :  and  the  forms  of  speech,  like  herbs,  improve 
aiid  grow  stronger  by  being  tiansplanted.     I  think 
the  language  copious  enough,  but  not  sufficiently' 
pliable  and  vigorous.     It  commonly  flaffs  under  a 
powerfid  conception.     If  you  are  upon  the  sublime, 
you  oflen  perceive  it  languishes  and  droops  under 
you,  and  tnat  then  Latin  steps  in  to  its  relief,  as 
Greek  does  to  other  languages.     We  do  not  easily 
discern  the  energy  of  some  of  those  words  which  I 
have  selected,  because  the  common  use  of  them  has, 
in  some  measure,  impaired  their  beauty,  and  ren- 
dered it  vulgar ;  as  is  the  case  in  our  common  talk, 
wherein  there  are  excellent  phrases  and  metaphors, 
the  beauty  of  which  is  faded  by  their  being  anti- 
quated, and  their  lustre  sullied  by  too  common  hand- 
hng.     But  this  abates  nothing  of  the  relish  to  men 
of  understanding,  neither  does  it  derogate  from  the 
glory  of  those  ancient  authors  who,  it  is  likely,  first 
brought  those  words  into  that  lustre. 

The  sciences  treat  of  things  with  too  much  refine-  The  «ci- 
jnent,    and  in  an  artificial  manner,   very  dififerentJr"a?er«f 
from  that  which  is  common  and  natural.     My  pagc'*^**"* 
makes  love,  and  understands  it;  but  read  to  him™"*^ 
Leo,  the  Hebrew,  and  Ficinus,  where  they  treat  of 
the  lover,  his  thoughts  and  his  actions,  and  he  knows 
nothing  at  aU  of  the  matter.     I  discover  in  Aristotle 
most  of  my  common  impulses,  which  are  there  co- 
vered and  clothed  in  another  robe  for  the  use  of  the 
schools.     Well  may  they  speed ;  but,  were  I  of  the 
profession,  I  would  naturalise  art  as  much  as  artify 
nature.     Let  us  leave  Bembo  and  Equicola  where 
we  found  them. 

When  I  write  I  care  not  for  the  company  and  the  why  Mon- 
remembrance  of  books,  lest  they  should  break  into^*^^^^ 

H  2 
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have  no  my  plan :  and  to  say 
fcS^Jt^  '  ^^^  debase  and  diw 
pivtarch  of  the  mind  of  that 
Zii*  writ,  wretched  figure  off 
^os-         not  to  suffer  any  natu 

and,  in  order  to  give 

rather  of  the  inventic 

who,  when  he  was  to 

care  that  the  auditor 

him,  be  entertamed  i 

But  I  can  hardly  b< 

universal  and  copioui 

whatever  extravagai 

officious  to  supply  y 

a  liberal  hand  to  yoi 

riches  and  embeUisl 

so  liable  to  be  plum 

sant  with  him.    I  ex 

ance  with  him  but  1 

from  him. 
^y  he        For  this  design  (A 
chose  to    to  write  at  home,  ii 

^!^T    assists  or  relieves  m  .  --     ^  ^  --.^  ^  - 

wherehe    understands  the  Lat       O  :^^  w  S  g  s-^  g^  5pS^  § 

lX''»^:"if8omuch,oftheI       ^  ^|  ^^  £  S^f    .Si 

better  elsewhere,  I  si«5"^^| 

been  so  much  my  o  ^^  ^  ^  -^ 

being  to  be  exactl}  ^  ^ 

to  correct  some  aci  ^ 

as  I  write  on  inad ^  ,   .  ^ 

and  constant  imperfections,  it  would  be  a  kind  of 

treason  to  expunn  them.    When  any  one  tells  me, 

or  I  say  to  myself  "  Thou  are  too  iull  of  figures ; 

^^  that  is  a  word  of  the  Gascon  ^owth  ;  that  is  a 
dangerous  phrase  (I  do  not  reject  any  that  are 
used  in  the  common  streets  of  France;  it  is  mere 
jest  to  think  of  oppo»ng  custom  with  grammar); 
that  is  an  ignorant  discourse  ;  a  paradtoical  sen- 
tence ;  that  there  is  too  silly ;  you  often  make 
yourself  merry ;  it  will  be  thought  you  say  a  thing  in 
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"  good  earnest,  which  you  only  Speak  in  jest."  Very 
true,  say  I  j  but  I  correct  the  errors  of  inadvertency, 
not  those  of  custom.  Do  I  not  talk  at  the  same 
rate  throughout?  Do  not  I  represent  myself  to  the 
lifei  It  is  enough  I  have  done  what  I  designed. 
Every  body  discovers  me  in  my  book,  and  my  book 
in  me. 

Now  I  have  an  apish  imitating  quality.  When  I  Montaigne 
used  to  set  about  wntmg  verses  (though  I  never  imiutc. 
made  any  but  Latin),  they  plainly  discovered  the  poet 
I  had  read  last ;  and  some  of  my  first  essays  have 
a  taste  that  is  a  little  exotic.  At  Paris  I  speak  a 
language  somewhat  difierent  from  what  I  do  at  Mon- 
taigne. Whatever  I  look  upon  with  attention, 
easily  leaves  some  impression  ot  it  upon  me.  What- 
ever I  examine  I  make  my  own,  whether  a  silly 
countenance,  a  disagreeable  grimace,  or  a  ridiculous 
way  of  speaking ;  and  vices  most  of  all,  as  they 
sieize  and  stick  to  me,  and  will  not  leave  their  hold 
without  shaking  off.  I  swear  ofbier  by  imitation 
than  humour.  A  cruel  imitation  like  that  of  the 
apes,  so  terrible  in  stature  and  strength,  which  Alex- 
ander met  with  in  a  certain  country  of  the  Indies^ 
and  which  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  him  to 
have  mastered  any  other  way.  But  they  afforded 
'  him  the  means,  by  this  their  inclination  to  counter- 
feit whatever  they  saw  done.*  For  thereby  the  pur- 
suers learned  to  put  on  shoes  in  their  s^ht,  and  to 
tie  them  ftst  with  many  knots,  to  muffle  up  their 
heads  in  caps  altogether  composed  of  running  nooses, 
and  to  make  as  ifthey  ainointed  their  eyes  with  glue. 
Thus  did  those  poor  animals  employ  their  mimidcing 
humour  indiscreetly  to  their  own  detriment.  They 
glued  up  their  own  eyes,  hamstriuj^ed,  and  bound 
themselves.  The  other  &cvlty  or  mimicking  the 
words  and  gesture  of  a  person,  purposely  to  raise 
mirth  and  admiration,  is  no  more  in  my  power  than 
in  that  of  a  stock.    When  J  swear  in  my  own  man« 

^  Xii^n  de  Animal,  lib.  xviL  cap.  25,  and  Strabo,  lib.  zv.  p.  1023. 
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aer,  it:  is  only  by  God,  which  of  all  oaths  is  the  most 
strict*  They  say  that  Socrates  swore  by  his  dog : 
Zeno  by  that  same  inteijection  which  is  at  this  time 
in  use  among  the  Italians,  viz.  Cappari ;  and  Py- 
thagorast  by  water  and  air.  I  am  so  apt,  without 
thinking  of  it,  to  receive  these  superficial  impressions, 
that  if  I  had  in  my  youth  sire  or  highness  tnree  day; 
together,  I  would  repeat  them  a  week  after,  instead 
of  excellency  and  lordship ;  and  what  I  say  ppe  day 
in  sport  and  jest,  I  shall  repeat  next  day  seriously. 
Therefore  in  writing  I  am  fonder  of  trite  arguiqents, 
lest  I  should  handle  them  at  another's  expense. 
Every  subject  is  equally  fertile  to  roe.  A  fly  will 
serve  me  for  a  subject ;  and  it  is  well  if  what  I 
have  pow  in  hand  may  not  have  been  undertaken  at 
the  command  of  as  rambling  a  wiU.  I^t  me  begiq 
with  that  which  I  like  best ;  for  the  sul^^cts  are  all 
linked  to  one  another. 
He  gene-  But  I  am  vcxed  .that  my  deepest  and  most  ridicu- 
duc?d  ^r  ^^^^  reveries,  yet  such  as  please  me  best,  are  pror 
profound-  duccd  ou  a  suddcu,  and  when  I  look  for  them  the 

onared?^^^^*  5  ^^^  *^^*  ^^^X  ^  suddculy  vanish,  for  want  of 

dec.         sotnething  at  that  instant  to  apply  them  to\  be  it  on 

horseback,  at  table,  or  in  bed ;  though  I  am  most 

given  to  think  when  I  am  riding. 

Did  not         M^  speech  is  a  little  nicely  jealous  of  attention 

Imerra^  and  silcucc  if  I  am  engaged  in  a  discourse.    Who- 

edashe    evcr  thcu  interrupts  me  puts  me  to  a  stand.    In  a 

was  speak- j^^j^gy  the  vcry  necessaries  wanting  on  the  road 

break  off  discourse ;  besides  that  I  often  travel  with- 

put  the  company  fit  for  such  regulfu*  conversation ; 

hy  which  means  I  have  all  the  leisure  I  would  desire 

to  entertain  myself.    It  fidls  out  to  me  as  it  does 

*  SXfMVi  fi  {^^i)  MM  nimm^n  nu$mn^  S«w^r>K  r«ff  ¥,vfmy  Diogene$ 
Laert  lib.  viL  sect.  32.  Capparis  is  the  Qame  of  a  shrub  bearing  cc- 
pers.;  others  swore  by  a  cabbage,  as  is  the  custom  in  Fi-ance,  evein 
at  this  day ;  witness  the  word  vertuchou^  a  kind  of  oath,  which  signi- 
fies by  the  virtue  of  cabbage ;  an  expression  which  many  people 
make  use  of  every  now  and  Uien. 

-)•  Diogenes  Laert.  in  ^he  Life  of  Pythagoras,  lib.  viiL  sect.  6r 
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with  my  dreams.  Whilst  I  am  dreaming  I  recom-* 
mend  them  to  my  memory  (for  I  am  apt  to  dream 
that  I  dream),  but  next  diiy  I  may  well  enough  call 
to  mind  what  complexion  they  were  of,  whether  gay^ 
or  sad,  or  wild ;  but  what  they  were  as  to  the  rest, 
the  more  I  strive  to  recollect,  the  deeper  I  plunge  it 
in  oblivion.  So  of  thoughts  that  come  accidentally 
into  my  head,  I  have  no  more  than  a  vain  image  re- 
maining in  my  memory ;  only  enough  to  tease  and 
vex  me  in  a  fruitless  search  after  them. 

Now  therefore,  laying  books  aside^  and  to  speak  what  iov« 
more  to  the  purpose  and  the  truth,  I  find  after  all,  nlide^a 
that  love  is  nothmg  but  the  thirst  of  the  enjoyment "»» «•"»- 
of  it  in  a  desired  subject,  and  that  Venus  is  nothinguke "o  the 
more  than  the  pleasure  of  discharging  the  vessels ;  ^ 
like  the  pleasure  that  nature  gives  us  in  the  dischai;ge 
of  the  otiier  parts,  which  becomes  vicious  by  being 
either  immoderate  or  indiscreet.     According  to  So- 
crates, love  is  the  appetite  of  generation  by  the  in- 
tervention of  beauty.     And,  having  often  considered 
the  ridiculous  titillation  of  this  pleasure,  the  absurd, 
hairbrained,  and  senseless  motions    with  which   it 
agitates  Zeno  and  Crasippus,  the  indiscreet  rage, 
the  countenance  inflamed  with  fiury  and  cruelty,  in 
the  sweetest  act  of  love ;  and  then  that  sour,  grave, 
and  ecstatic  one  in  an  action  so  wanton ;   that  our 
delights  and    our    excrements    are   promiscuously 
shuffled  together,  and  that  the  highest  pleasure  is^ 
like  pain,  attended  with  fainting  and  complaining,  I 
think  it  true  what  Plato  says,  mat  man  was  made  by 
the  gods  for  their  sport.* 

fQtuemm  istajocondi 

SiBvitiaPJf 

What  a  stiange  sporting  cruelty  is  this  ? 

and  that  it  is  in  derision  that  nature  has  ordered  the 
most  common  of  our  actions  to  be  the  most  trouble- 
some ;  thereby  to  make  us  equal,  and  to  parallel 
fools  and  wise  men,  beasts  and  us.    When  I  imagine 

*  ^fAfl^W  BiB  n  VA^wv  Jkmt^  De  LegibuB|  lib.  TiL  p.  889. 
t  Claud,  in  Eutrop.lib.  L  ver.  d4, 25. 
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the  most    contemplative  and  prudent  man  in  this 
situation,  I  think  he  has  consummate  impudence  to 
{   pretend  to  be  pnident  and  contemplative.      The 
pride  of  the  peacock  is  mortified  by  its  legs. 

Ridentem  dicere  verum, 

Quidvetatf* 

Why  may  not  truth  in  laughing  guise  be  dress'd. 

They  who  in  their  sports  banish  serious  thoughts, 
are,  says  one,  like  the  person  who  fears  to  adore  the 
statue  of  a  saint  if  it  be  stark  naked.    We  eat  and 
drink  indeed  as  beasts  do ;  but  these  are  not  actions 
that  obstruct  the  functions  of  our  soul.     In  those  we 
maintain  our  advantage  over  them.     This  subjects 
every  other  thought  to  it :   and,  by  its  imperious 
authority,  makes  an  ass  of  all  Plato's  divinity  and 
philosophy,  and  yet  there  is  no  complaint  of  it.     In 
every  tning  else  you  may  preserve  a  sort  of  decorum: 
all  other  operations  submit  to  the  rules  of  honesty ; 
this  cannot  so  much  as  in  imagination  appear  other  than 
vicious  or  ridiculous.    Examine  if  vou  can  therein  find, 
a  wise  and  discreet  proceeding.    Alexander  said,  that 
}  this  performance  and  sleeping  were  the  chief  actions 
(  by  which  he  knew  himself  to  be  mortal,  t    Sleep  suf- 
focates and  suppresses  the  faculties  of  our  soul ;   the 
exercise  with  the  sex  absorbs  and  dissipates  them  in 
like  manner.    Doubtless,  it  is  a  mark  not  only  of 
our  original  corruption,  but  also  of  our  vanity  and 
deforimty. 
Why  i»         Nature  impels  us  to  it  on  the  one  hand,  by  having 
i^wdi^  attached  to  this  desire  the  most  noble,  useful,  and 
tureio-     pleasant  of  all  her  functions;    and,  on  the  ojjber 
i^^^fcoD-  nand,  she  leaves  us  to  accuse  and  avoid  it  as  a  tmng 
demned.    insolcut  and  iudeccnt,  to  blush  at  it,  and  to  recom- 
mend abstinence.    Are  not  we  brutes  to  call  that 
operation  brutish  which  begets  us  ?   People  of  va- 
rious religions  have  concurred  in  several  ceremonies, 
as  sacrifices,  lamps,  burning  incense,  fastings,  obla- 

*  Hor.  lib.  i.  sat  I,  ver  24,  25. 

f  Plutarch,  in  hi8  Tract  of  the  Means  to  dfetinguish  the  Flatterer 
from  the  Friend,  chap.  23. 
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tionsy  snd  among  others  in  the  condemnation  of  this 
action.    All  opinions  centre  in  this,  besides  the  an* 
tiquated  practice  of  circumcision.    We  have  perluups 
cause  to  blame  ourselves  for  contributing  to  so  siUy 
a  production  as  man»  if  we  call  die  act  and  the  parts 
that  are  employed  in  it  shameful ;  as  mine  are  pro* 
perly  so  at  this  time.     The  Essenians,  of  whom 
Fliny  speaks^  kept  up  their  nation  several  ages/ 
without  nurses  or  cradles,  by  the  arrival  of  foreigners^ 
who,  following  this  pretty  humour,  came  among  them 
contkiually ;  a  whole  nation  running  the  hazard  of 
total  extinction,  rather  than  engage  themselves  in 
female  embraces,  and  rather  to  lose  a  succession  of 
men  than  to  beget  one.    They.say  that  Zaoiot  never 
had  to  do  with  a  woman  but  once  in  his  whole  life^ 
and  then  out  of  civility  that  he  might  not  be  deemed 
a  woman-hater.  /Tvery  one  shuns  the  sight  of  a 
birth ;  every  one  runs  to  see  an  execution.  /To  de- 
stroy, a  spacious  field  is  sought  put,  and  that  in  the 
face  of  the  sun ;  but  to  beget,  we  creep  into  as  dark 
and  close  a  comer  as  we  can.    It  is  a  man's  dul^  to 
withdraw  himself  from  the  light  to  do  it  $   but  it  is 
his  glory,  and  the  fountain  of  many  virtues,  to  be 
able  to  destroy  it.    The  one  is  an  mjury,  tl^  other 
a  favour ;  for  Aristotle  said,  that  to  do  any  one  good 
was,  according  to  a  proverb  in  his  country,  to  kill 
him*    The  Athenians,  for  the  sake  of  parallding  the 
disgust  of  those  two  actions,  being  to  cleanse  the 
island  of  Delos,  and  to  justify  themselves  to  Apollo, 
prohibited  all  births  and  burials  in  the  precincts 
thweof.  Nostri  nosmet  paetutet  ;X  "  We  are  ashamed 
"It  ourselves.** 

•  M  Gens  sola,  et  in  toto  orbe  praeter  csteras  mira,  sine  ullft  fieminft, 
*'  omni  Venere  abdicati. — In  diem  ex  sequo  convenarum  turbe  re- 
•«  nasdtory  large  firequentibus  quos  vitA  fessos  ad  mores  eonmi  for- 
^  tiuuB  fluctus  agitat.  Ita  per  seeculorum  mlllia  (incredibfle  dictu^ 
**  geos  ctema  est,  in  quA  nemo  nascitur,''  Nat.  BisC  lib.  r.  cap. 
17 

f  Diog.  Laert.  in  the  Life  of  Zeno,  lib.  viL  sect*  IS. 

X  Seneca  tells  his- friend  Lucilius,  in  his  115th  epistle,  that  he 
would  reap  a  very  considerable  adyantage  from  philosophyi  viae,  that 
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should  t 
theneal. 


There  are  There  are  nations  where  the  people  do  not  love 
S^^'nit  ^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  *^  ^***  ^  knov  a  lady,  and  of  the  greatest 
thatajiy  ooafity  too,  who  thinks  also  that  chewing  gives  a 
disagreeable  air  to  the  face,  which  takes  off  much  ci 
its  grace  and  beauty ;  and  therefore  she  does  not 
care  to  appear  in  pul^c  with  an  appetite :  and  I 
know  a  man  too  who  cannot  bear  to  see  another,  ot 
be  seen  himself  to  eat ;  and  is  more  shy  of  company 
to  see  him  in  the  act  of  repletion  than  that  of  eva-- 
cuation. 

In  the  Turkish  empire  there  are  a  great  many 
men,  who,  aiming  to  be  thought  more  excellent  than 
others,  never  suffer  themselves  to  be  seen  when  they 
are  at  their  meals,  who  make  but  one  in  a  week,  who 
cut  and  mangle  their  face  and  members,  and  never 
speak  to  any  one :  a  frantic  people,  who  think  to 
honour  their  n^ure  by  bein^  unnatural  to  it,  who 
value  themselves  upon  despising  themselves,  and 
become  better  by  growing  worse.  What  a  monster 
is  the  animal  that  becomes  horrible  to  himself) 
whose  delights  are  his  plagues,  and  who  sticks  to 
misfortune ! 

There  are  some  who  hide  themselves  as  long  as 
lliey  live, 

Exiltoque  chims  ei  dulcia  limina  mutant  ^ 
Atque  (diopairiam  qtuei'Unt  sub  solejacentem.* 

Leaving  their  native  seats,  in  exile  run 
To  lands  that  lie  beneath  another  sun. 


Tarkish 
mad  men, 
who  are 
proad  to 
dehne 
thHr  own 
nature. 


premdi* 
fot  *ly 


li7cM^  stealing  from  the  sight  of  other  men ;  and  avoid 
themseWes  health  and  cheerfulness,  as  qualities  that  are 
i'lTarl^n.  ^^^»  aud  cnemics  to  the  human  being.  Not 
eeoiousiD  many  sects,  but  many  individuals,  curse  their  birth, 
"elm  utT"^^  bless  their  death :  and  there  is  a  place  where  the 
sun  is  abhorred,  and  darkness  adored.  We  are  only 
ingenious  to  use  ourselves  ill.    In  quest  of  this  game 

he  ^ould  never  be  ashamed  of  himself;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
this  passage  ran  in  Montaigne's  head,  though  he  employs  it  in  a 
tense  quite  different. 

♦  Viirg.  Geo,  lib,  ii,  ver.  SIl, 
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we  employ  all  our  wit,  which  is  a  dangerous  tool  if 
it  be  used  intemperately : 

0  miseri  qttorum  gaudia  crimen  habeiU  !  * 
O  wretched  man,  whose  veiy  joys  are  crimes ! 

Alas !  poor  man !  thou  hast  misfortunes  enough  that 
are  unavoidable,  without  stretching  thy  invention  to 
increase  them ;  and  art  miserable  enough  by  consti- 
tution, without  being  so  by  art ;  thou  hast  real  and 
essential  deformities  enough,  without  forging  such  as 
are  imaginary.  Dost  thou  think  thyself  too  easy  in 
thy  circumstances  if  one  half  of  thy  enioyments  does 
not  disquiet  thee  ?  Dost  thou  think  that  thou  hast 
performed  all  the  necessary  oflSces  to  which  thou  art 
engaged  by  nature :  and  that  she  is  idle  in  thee  if 
thou  dost  not  oblige  thyself  to  new  offices  ?  Thou 
dost  not  SQruple  to  offend  her  universal  and  undoubted 
laws,  and  art  venr  tenacious  of  thy  own  favourite 
whimsies,  which,  the  more  particular,  uncertain,  and 
repugnant  they  are,  the  more  pains  thou  dost  take 
in  their  favour.  Thou  art  attached  to  the  positive 
laws  of  thy  parish,  but  those  of  the  world  concern 
thee  not.  Run  but  a  little  over  the  examples  of  this 
kind }  thy  whole  life  is  fiill  of  them. 

In  my  opinion,  the  verses  of  those  two  poets,  iuTotaikdii. 
treating  so  reservedly  and  discreetly  oflasciviousness,  j^^Jy,^ 
discover  it,  and  lay  it  fuller  in  view.    TTie  ladies  stimaiaus 
cover  their  breasts  with  net-work,  as  the  priests  do ''^* '"**'*• 
several  sacred  things ;   and  painters  throw  a  shade 
over  their  works  to  give  them  the  greater  lustre :  and 
the  sun  and  wind  are  said  to  strike  more  violently  by 
reflection  than  in  a  direct  line#     "V^ien  the  Egyptian 
was  asked,  what  he  carried   so  secretly  under  his 
cloak :  he  gravely  answered.  It  is  hid  under  my  cloak, 
to  the  end  that  thou  mightest  not  know  what  it  is.t 
"But  there  are  some  other  things  that  are  hid  only  oo 

*  Cornel.  GaL  eleg.  1,  ver.  118. 
f  Plutarch,  of  Curiosity,  chap.  S. 
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purpose  to  be  shown.    Hear  this  man  who  speaks 
plainer : 

Et  nudarn  pressi  corpus  adusque  meum.^ 

:    And  io  tbefi9  ndced  arms  of  mine 
Her  naked  body  I  did  twine. 

Methinka  I  am  emasculated  by  this  expression.    If 

Martial  turn  up  Venus's  coats  ever  so  high,  he  cannot 

show  her  in  such  perfection.     He  who  says  all  that 

might  be  said,  surfeits. and  disgusts  us.     He  who  is 

afraid  to  speak  out,  inclines  one  to  think  more  of 

the  matter  than  there  is  in  reality.     There  is  a  kind 

of  treachery  in  this  sort  of  modesty,  and  especially 

whilst  they  half  open,  as  they  do,  so  fair  a  path  to 

imagination.     And  both  the  action  and  the  descrip- 

tion  must  show  they  are  stolen. 

The  love  of     The  lovc  of  the  Spaniards  and  Italians  the  more 

iuM^Md  J^^sp^ctf*^  *^^  timorous,  the  more  coy  and  secret  it 

"h^  iia!"   is,  the  better  it  pleases  me.    I  know  not  which  of 

lir^Ve^  the  ancients  it  was  who  wished  his  weasand  as  long 

p<^'truiaiidas  the  neck  of  a  crane,t  that  he  might  be  the  longer 

timorous  it  j^  tasting  what  he  swallowed.  Such  a  wish  would  have 


asrccftbie.  been  more  proper  in  this  pleasure,  which  is  so  quick 
and  precipitant,  especially  in  such  natures  as  mine, 
which  has  the  £iult  of  being  too  sudden  in  its  mo^ 
tion.     To  stop  its  flight,  and  delay  it  with  pream- 
bles, a  wink,  a  bow,  a  word,  a  sign,  stand  all  for 
favour  and  recompence  between  them.     Would  it 
not  be  excellent  fiiigality  in  him  that  could  dine  on 
the  steam  of  roast-meast? 
Love  ought     It  is  a  passiou  in  which  solidity  has  very  little 
^ra^diSf*  ^^^^    ^^*  vanity    and   a  feverish    dotage  much 
and  !^t)^'  greater ;  and  it  must  be  recompensed  and  served  in 
p^uuum'   ^^  ^^^  manner.    We  teach  the  ladies  to  value  and 
esteem  themselves,  and  to  amuse  and  cheat  us.    We 
give  the  last  discharge  at  the  first  onset.  The  French 
impetuosity  always   attends  it.     By  spinning   out 

*  Ovid,  de  Amor.  lib.  i.  eleg.  5,  ver.  24. 
f  See  in  Athenaeusy  lib.  i.  cap.  6. 
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their  favours,  and  exposing  them  in  small  fMircels, 
even  wretched  old  age  finds  some  share  of  them  ac- 
cording to  a  man's  value  and  merit.  He  who  has 
no  fruition  but  in  fruition,  who  wins  nothing  unless 
he  sweep  the  stakes,  who  only  loves  the  chase  for 
the  sake  of  th^  quarry,  has  no  business  to  come  to 
our  school.  The  more  steps  and  gradations  there 
are,  the  uppermost  seat  is  the  higher,  and  the  more 
honourable.  We  should  take  a  pleasure  in  being 
conducted  to  it,  as  is  the  way  in  magnificent  pa- 
laces, by  divers  porticos  and  passages,  long  and 
pleasant  galleries,  and  by  many  turnings  and  wind- 
mgs.  This  management  would  redound  to  our  ad- 
vantage. We  should  then  stay  longer  and  love  lon- 
ger. Without  hope,  and  without  desire,  our  progress 
IS  not  worth  a  rush.  Our  conquest  and  entire  pos- 
session is  what  they  ought  always  to  dread.  Wnen 
they  surrender  themselves  up  to  the  mercy  of  our 
ildelity  and  constancy,  they  run  not  a  little  hazard. 
These  are  virtues  I'are  and  hard  to  attain  to.  They 
are  no  sooner  ours  but  we  are  no  more  theirs : 

Postauam  cupieUe  meniis  saiiattB  libido  est. 

Verba  mhilmehiere,  nihil  perjuria  cwrant.* 

When  our  desires  and  lusts  once  sated  are  - 

For  oaths  and  promises  we  nothing  care. 

Thrasonides,  a  young  man  of  Greece,  was  so  fond 
of  his  amour  that,  having  gained  his  mistress's  heart,  ^ 
he  refused  to  enjoy  her,  that  he  might  not  by  firuition 
consume,  quench,  and  satiate  that  uneasy  passion, 
of  which  he  boasted,  and  with  which  he  fed  his 
fancy.  The  dearness  of  a  dish  heightens  the  relish 
of  it. 

Bo  but  observe  how  much  the  fashion  of  saluting,.KnM»  r«i^ 
which  is  peculiar  to  our  nation,  does,  by  the  facility  ^j^tiM^ 
of  granting  them,  rob  kisses  of  that  charm  which  So-  *»y  •*«»« 
crates  said  is  so  powerful  and  dangerous  for  stealing  ^JSaS^bT^. 
our  hearts.    It  is  a  disagreeable  and  offensive  fashion  '••"• 
for  the  ladies  that  they  must  be  obliged  to  lend  their 

*  Catullus  de  Nuptib  Pelei  et  Thetidis,  cartn.  62,  vcr.  H7.     - 
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fips  to  every  man  that  has  three  footmen  to  attendf 
hmi,  be  his  person  ever  so  disgusting : 

Cujus  livida  narihus  caninis 
Dependet  glades ^  rigetque  harha  :* 

Centum  occwrrere  mah  amniHngis.f 

Nor  are  we  ourselves  at  all  gainers  by  the  bargain  ; 
for  as  the  world  is  divided  we  are  obliged  to  kiss 
fifty  ugly  faijes  for  three  beauties ;  and  to  tender 
stomachs,  like  those  of  my  age,  a  bad  kiss  is  too  dear 
a  purchase  for  a  good  one. 

In  Italy  they  passionately  court,  and  even  fall 
into  raptures  of  devotion  to  the  very  women  who 
prostitute  themselves  for  money ;  and  justify  their 
conduct  by  pleading  that  there  are  degrees  of  fruition, 
and  that  tney  pay  them  so  much  compliment  with  a 
desire  of  obtaining  that  fruition  which  is  the  most 
entire.  The  women  only  sell  their  bodies:  their 
wills  are  too  free,  and  too  much  their  own  to  be  put 
to  sale.  Therefore,  say  these  gentlemen,  it  is  the 
will  th6y  aim  at,  and  so  far  they  are  in  the  right.  It  is 
the  will  that  must  be  obliged  and  managed.  I  should 
abhor  to  think  that  mine  was  a  body  deprived  of  af- 
fection. This  madness  is,  methinks,  akin  to  that  of 
the  boy,t  who  longed  to  ravish  the  beautiful  image 
of  Venus,  which  was  carved  by  Praxiteles ;  or  that 
of  the  furious  Egyptian,  who  violated  the  dead[ 
corpse  of  a  woman  that  he  was  embalming ;  which 
gave  occasion  to  the  law  §  made  afterwards  in  Egypt, 
that  the  bodies  of  beautiful  young  women,  and  those, 
of  a  good  family,  should  be  kept  three  days  before 

*  Martial,  lib.  vii.  epi^.  94. 

f  The  Latin  is  the  only  language  that  is  so  licentious  as  to  con- 
vey ideas  so  gross  and  nasty.  Seneca  says  it  is  better  ta  suppress 
some  things  in  silence,  though  it  be  to  the  detriment  of  the  cause, 
rather  th^  to  transgress  the  bounds  of  modesty.  Senec.  Contro- 
vers.  lib.  i.  Controv.  2,  towards  the  end. 

t  *^  Venerem  Praxiteles  in  marmore  quasi  spirantem  in  templo 
*'  Guidiorum  collocavit,  propter  pulchritudinem  operis,  a  libidinosa 
«<  cujusdam  complexu  parum  tutam.''  Valer.  Max.  lib.  viii.  cap. 
11,  in  Extemis,  sect.  4. 

f  Herodot.  lib.  ii.  p.  136. 
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they  were  put  into  the  hands  of  those  persons  who 
had  the  charge  of  their  interment.  Feriander  acted 
more  wonderfully,  who  extended  his  conjugal  affec- 
tion  (more  regularly  and  legal)  to  the  enjoyment  of 
his  wife  Melissa  after  she  was  dead.*  Does  it  not 
seem  a  lunatic  humour  in  the  moon,  when  she  could 
no  otherwise  enjoy  her  darling  Endymion,  to  lay  him 
asleep  for  several  months,  and  to  please  herself  with 
the  fruition  of  a  boy,  who  stirred  not  but  in  a 
dream  ?  I  likewise  say,  that  to  love  a  body  without 
its  consent  and  without  its  desire,  is  to  love  a  body 
without  a  soul.  All  enjoyments  are  not  the  same. 
There  are  some  that  are  hectic  and  languishing.  A 
thousand  other  causes,  besides  good  will,  may  pro- 
cure us  this  grant  from  the  ladies.  This  is  not  a  suf- 
ficient testimony  of  afiection.  Treachery  may  lurk 
there  as  well  as  elsewhere.  They  go  to  it  sometimes 
but  with  half  a  mind : 

Tanquom  thura  merttmqtte  parent f\ 
Absentem  marmoredmve  putes.X 
So  coldly  they  the  sacrifice  prepare, 
You'd  think  they  absent,  or  else  marble  are. 

I  know  some  ladies  who  had  rather  lend  that  than 
their  coach,  and  who  only  impart  themselves  that 
way.  You  are  to  observe  whether  your  company 
pleases  them  upon  any  other  account,  or  only  *  for 
that  same,  the  endowment  of  some  strong-chined 
groom;  and  in  what  degree  of  favour  you  stand 
with  them : 

Tibi  si  datur  tmi 

Quo  lapide  illo  diem  candidiore  nolet,^ 

Whether  thy  mistress  &vour  thee  alone. 
And  mark  thy  day  out  with  the  whiter  stone. 

What  if  she  sops  the  bread  she  eats  of  yours  in  the 
sauce  of  a  more  pleasing  imagination  ? 

*  Diog.  Laertiusy  in  the  Life  of  Periander,  lib.  i.  sect.  96. 

•|-  Mart,  lib.  xi.  ep.  105,  ver.  12.        %  li  lib.  xi.  ep.  61,  ver.  8. 

§  CatuU.  ad  Manlium,  carxn.  66,  ver.  U?. 
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Te  tenet 9  absentes  alios  susfArat  amores.* 

While  in  her  arms  Intwin'd  you  don't  discover^ 
She  pants  with  longing  for  an  absent  lover. 

What  ?  have  we  not  known  a  man  in  our  own  times 
who  made  this  act  subservient  to  a  horrid  piece  of 
revenge,  by  that  means  to  poison  and  kill  an  honest 
woman  ?  They  who  know  Italy  will  never  think  it 
strange  if  I  seek  not  elsewhere  for  instances  of  this 
In  France  ^^d-    ^^  ^^^^  uatiou  may  be  called  the  mistress  of 
ckereareasthe  world  in  tliis  rcspcct.     They  have  generally  finer 
^^ing   women,  and  fewer  ordinary  ones  than  we  ;  but  for 
womenaod  uncommon  md  excellent  beauties  I  reckon  that  we 
^JJ|Jn"""are  upon  a  par.    I  form  the  same  judgment  of  the 
n^tasin^its  of  the  commou  class,  of  which  it  is  plain  that 
^'       they  have  many  more.     Brutality  is,  witliout  com- 
panson,   more  uncommon  there.     As  for  singular 
geniuses,  and  those  of  the  first  rate,  we  are  not  at 
all  indebted  to  them.    Were  I  to  extend  the  com- 
parison, I  think  I  might  say  as  to  prowess,  it  is  with 
us  popular  and  natural,  contrary  to  what  it  is  with 
them ;  but  we  have  seen  it  sometimes  in  their  hands 
to  a  degi'ee  so  Ml  and  vigorous  that  it  surpasses  the 
greatest  instances  we  have  of  it. 
The  incon-     '^^  marriagcs  of  that  country  are  very  unhappy 
veniencct  upou  this  accouut :  their  custom  commonly  imposes 
gra!t  re^   SO  harsh  and  slavish  a  law  upon  their  wives,  that  the 
*^<nu  in  QiQst;  remote  acquaintance  with  a  stranger  is  as  great 
iMam  ^  a  crime  with  them  as  the  closest ;  the  consequence 
Jdto****'  of  which  law  is,  that  all  reproaches  become  necessa- 
rily substantial ;   and,  since  all  comes  to  the  same 
account,  they  have  a  \ery  easy  choice  to  make. 
And,  when  they  have  broke  down  those  fences,  de- 
pend on  it  they  are  all  on  fire,  Luxuria  ipsi&  vinculis^ 
sicut  fera   bestia^  trrttata^  deinde  emissa :    "  Lust, 
*^  like  a  wild  beast,  being  enraged  by  being  bound, 
"  breaks  firom  its  chain."     It  is   necessary  they 
should  have  a  little  more  rein : 

*  Tibull.  lib.  i.  d.  6,  rer.  $6. 
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Vidi  ego  nuper  eauum  conirasuajritna  ienMOnu 
Ore  reSictantiJuminis  ire  modo,*    N 

I  saw^  spite  of  h&  bit,  a  head- strong  colt 
.    Run  i;9ith  his  rider  like  a  thunderbolt. 

The  desire  of  company  is  abated  by  giving  it  some 
liberty.     It  is  a  fine  custom  we  have  in  our  nation 
/  that  our  children  are  admitted  into  good  &milies,  to 
be  entertained  and  bred  up  pages  as  in  a  school  of 
nobility.     And  it  is  looked  upon  as  an  incivility  and 
ah  affront  to  refuse  a  gentleman.     I  have  taken  no* 
tice  (for  so  many  families,  so  many  different  styles  and 
forms),  that  the  ladies  who  have  chosen  to  subject 
the  maids  of  their  retinue  to  the  most  austere  rules^ 
have  had  no  better  luck  than  those  who  have  al-i 
lowed  them  greater  liberty.    There  is  a  necessity  fbr 
using  moderation.  A  good  part  of  their  conduct  should 
be  led  to  their  discretion ;    fbr  when  all  comes  to 
all,  there  is  no  discipline  that  can  totally  restrain 
them.     But  it  is  very  true,  that  she  who  comes  off 
safe  and  sound  from  a  school  of  liberty,  is  more  to  be 
trusted  than  she  who  comes  away  sound  from  a  se- 
vere and  cloistered  education. 

Our  ancestors  formed  the  countenances  of  their  Modesty 
daughters  to  bashfiilness  and  fear  (their  courage  and"^^J^J^ 
desires  being  always  alike),  we  ours  to  assurance. 
We  understand  nothing  of  the  matter.  This  is  the 
business  of  the  Sarmatian  ladies,  who  are  not  allowed 
to  lie  with  a  man  till  they  have  killed  another  in  bat- 
tle with  their  own  hands.  For  me  who  have  po  other 
demand  upon  them  than  that  they  would  give  me  hear- 
ing, it  is  suflScient  if  they  retain  me  for  council  accord- 
ing to  the  privilege  of  my  age.  I  advise  them,  there- 
fcre,  as  well  as  my  own  sex,  to  abstinence ;  but,  if  the 
times  we  live  in  wiU  not  admit  of  this,  let  them  be  at 
least  discreet  and  modest.     For  as  Aristippust  is  re- 

Eorted  to  have  said  to  certain   voung   men,  that 
lushed  at  seeing  him  go  into  a  bawdy-house,  the 

*  Ovid.  Amor.  lib.  iii.  eleg.  4,  ver.  IS,  14. 
t  Diog.  Laert  in  the  Life  of  AriBtippus,  lib.  iL  secL  69l 
VOL.  ni.  I 
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crime  is  not  in  going  in,  but  in  not  coining  out.— 
Let  her  that  has  no  care  of  her  conscience  have 
some  regard  however  for  her  character  ;  and,  though 
she  be  rotten  within,  let  her  carry  a  fair  outside. 
Mon-  I  commend  a  gradation  and  length  of  time  in  the 

telf^'to  bestowing  of  their  favours.  Plato  shows  that,  in  all 
the  article  sorts  of  lovc,  facility  and  readiness  are  prohibited  to 
^^  '*'^'  the  defendants.  For  the  women  to  yield  so  entirely 
and  rashly,  without  fear  or  wit,  discovers  a  greedy 
appetite,  which  they  ought  with  all  their  art  to  con- 
ceal. By  their  orderly  and  regular  deportment  in 
their  grant  of  their  favours,  they  much  more  whet 
our  desire,  and  hide  their  own.  Let  them  always 
ily  before  us ;  I  mean  those  who  wish  nevertheless 
to  be  overtaken.  They  conquer  us  the  better  by 
flight,  like  the  Scythians.  In  truth,  according  to 
the  law  that  nature  has  imposed  on  them,  it  is  not 
properly  their  prerogative  either  to  wiU  or  desire : 
their  part  is  to  suffer,  obey,  and  consent ;  for  which 
nature  has  given  them  a  perpetual  capacity,  which 
in  us  is  uncertain.  They  have  always  their  call,  to 
the  end  that  they  may  be  always  ready  for  ours. 
Pati  Nata:*  "  They  are  bom  to  be  passive ;"  and 
whereas  she  has  ordered  that  our  appetites  should 
be  manifested  by  a  prominent  show  and  declaration 
of  it,  she  has  caused  theirs  to  be  hidden  and  in- 
ternal, and  furnished  them  with  parts  improper  for 
ostentation,  and  such  as  are  merely  defensive.  Such 
proceedings  as  this  that  follows  must  be  le&  to  the 
Amazonian  licence.  Alexander,  passing  through 
Hyrcania,  Thalestris,  queen  of  the  Amazons,  met 
him  with  three  hundred  light-horse,  of  her  own  sex, 
finely  mounted  and  well  armed,  having  lefl  the  re- 
mainder of  a  great  army  that  followed  her,  behind 
the  neighbouring  hills ;  and  when  she  came  into  his 
presence,  she  spoke  aloud  to  him,  and  said,  "  That 

♦  These  two  words  are  taken  out  of  Seneca,  who,  speaking 
of  the  women  of  his  time,  says,  that  the  sex  bom  of  the  passive 
gender  was  as  lustful  as  that  of  the  active  gender,  epist  95. 
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*«  the  feme  erf  his  victories  and  valour  had  brought 
^^  her  thither  to  see  him,  and  to  make  him  an  offer  of 
^  her  forces  to  assist  him  in  his  enterprises;  and 
^  that,  finding  him  so  handsome,  young,  and  vigor- 
^  ous,  she,  who  was  also  perfect  in  all  those  quali- 
•*  ties,*  advised  him  that  they  might  he  together, 
^^  to  the  end  that,  from  the  most  valiant  woman  in 
^  the  world,  and  the  most  valiant  man  then  living, 
•*  there  might  hereafter  spring  some  great  and  won- 
"  derftil  issue."  Alexander  thanked  her,  and,  to 
give  time  for  the  accomplishment  of  her  demand,  he 
stayed  there  thirteen  days,  which  were  spent  with  as 
much  mirth  as  possible  to  welcome  so  heroic  a 


pnncess. 

We  are,  almost  in  every  instance,  unjust  judges  ""^y  «■ 
of  their  actions,  as  they  are  of  ours.  I  pay  the  same  wJonJs  for 
acknowledgment  to  the  truth  when  it  makes  against  ['j^  ^^^  ^ 
me,  as  when  it  is  on  my  side.  It  is  an  abominable  iL^yud 
intemperance  that  prompts  them  so  often  to  change,  j."^"^!!!' 
and  that  hinders  them  from  limiting  their  affection  7^ 
to  any  one  person  whatsoever,  as  is  evident  in  that 
goodness,  to  whom  are  attributed  so  many  changes, 
and  so  many  different  paramours.  But  it  is  true,  at 
the  same  time,  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of 
love  if  it  be  not  violent,  and  contrary  to  the  nature 
of  violence  if  it  be  constant.  And  they  who  make 
it  a  wonder,  who  exclaim  against  it,  and  make  such 
an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  this  frailty  of  theirs,  as 
if  it  were  unnatural  and  incredible,  whence  happens 
it  that  they  do  not  perceive  how  often  they  are 
themselves  guilty  of  tne  same  without  any  astonish- 
ment or  miracle  at  all  ?  It  would,  perhaps,  be  more 
strange  to  see  the  passion  fixed^     It  is  not  a  passion 

*  Diodorus  of  Sicily,  lib.  xvii.  cap.  16.  But  this  historian  does 
not  say  that  this  queen  of  the  Amazons  offered  Alexander  troops, 
to  aid  him  in  his  military  expeditions  ;  and  Quintus  Curtius,  lib.  vi. 
sect  5,  says  expressly,  that  Alexander  having  asked  her  if  she 
would  go  to  the  wars  with  him,  she  excused  herself  by  saying, 
that  she  had  left  nobody  to  be  guardian  of  her  kingdom ;  "  Causata, 
^  sine  custode  regnum  reliquisse.'* 

X  2 
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merely  corporeal.  If  there  be  no  end  in  avarice  and 
ambition,  tliere  is  no  end  neither  in  carnal  concupis- 
cence. It  exists  even  after  satiety,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  prescribe  either  lasting  satis&ction  or  end  to 
it.  It  always  longs  for  something  unpossessed ;  and 
yet  inomstancy  is,  perhaps,  somewhat  more  pardon- 
able in  them  than  m  us.  They  may  plead,  as  well 
as  we,  the  inclination  to  variety  and  novelty,  which 
is  common  to  both  sexes ;  and  secondly,  thev  might 
plead,  whether  we  will  admit  it  or  not,  that  they  buy 
a  pig  in  a  poke.  Joan,  queen  of  Naples,*  caused  An-< 
dreosso,  her  first  husband,  to  be  hanged  at  the  bars 
of  her  window  in  a  haltier  of  gold  and  silk,  wove 
with  her  own  hand,  because  that  in  the  matrimonial 
duties  she  fiound  he  hiad  not  the  parts,  and  could 
not  make  the  efforts  answerable  to  the  expectation 
she  had  conceived  firom  his  staturf ,  beauty,  vouth, 
and  disposition,  whereby  she  had  been  caught  and 
deceived.  There  is  more  labour  required  in  doing 
than  in  suffering;  so  that  they  are  on  their  part 
always  at  least  provided  for  the  supply  of  our  exi- 

fency,  but  it  may  happen  otherwise  on  our  part, 
'or  tUs  reason  Plato  wisely  made  a  law,  that  before 
every  marriage,  in  order  to  prove  its  fitness,  certain 
judges  should  view  the  youths,  who  claimed  it,  stark 
naked,  and  the  women  naked  too,  but  not  lower 
than  the  waist.  In  their  trial  of  us,  perhaps,  they  do 
not  find  us  worthy  of  their  choice : 

Extoeria  lotus  madidoque  similUma  hro 
inguinal  nee  lassd  stare  coacta  monu 
Deserii  mhelles  thalamos.f 

It  is  not  enough  that  the  will  be  good.    Impotency 

*  Andrew,  the  son  of  Charles^  kinff  of  Hungaryy  and  the  hus* 
bend  of  Joan  I.  queen  of  Naples.  The  Italians  called  him  Adre- 
oiso.  As  to  the  tragical  death  of  this  prince,  see  Bayle's  Dic« 
tionary,  in  the  article  of  Joan  I.  of  Naples. 

f  As  was  the  case  of  Galla  mentioned  in  Martial  (lib.  vii.  ep. 
57,  ver.  S,  &c)  who,  being  dissatisfied  with  six  or  seven  husbands 
whom  she  quitted,  was  likewise  deceived  by  other  husbands  equally 
deficient. 
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and  insufficiency  are  lawfid  reasons  for  dissolving  a 
marriage : 

£/  qtuBTundMin  aliunde  f wet  nervosms  Ulvd, 
Quod  posset  zonam  solvere  virgineam.* 

And  why  should  not  she  look  out  for  an  amorous 
being,  more  licentious  and  active  according  to  her 
own  standard  ? 

■  Si  llando  nequeat  superesse  labofn.\ 


The  Incasing  labour  if  he  can't  perform. 

But  is  it  not  great  impudence  to  bring  our  insuffici-* 
ency  and  impotency  to  the  place  where  we  desire  to 
give  pleasure,  and  to  leave  a  good  opinion  and  cha- 
racter of  ourselves  ?  For  the  little  that  I  am  able  to 
do  now, 

'  Ad  unum 

Mollis  opus.X 
But  once  a  night. 

I  woidd  not  tease  a  person  whom  I  esteem  and  fear 
^o  offend : 

— —  Fuge  stispiami  • 

Cujus  undenum  irepidavit  ieias 

Claudere  lustrum.  § 

Let  not  your  mind  indulge  susjndous  fears 

Of  him  who  trembling  £aws  to  threescore  yevs. 

Nature  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  having  rendered 
this  age  miserable,  without  exposing  it  also  to  ridi- 
cule. I  hate  to  see  it,  for  one  poor  inch  of  pitiful 
vigour  which  warms  tfajrice  a  week,  to  strut  and  push 
on  with  as  much  eagerness  as  if  it  had  length  and 
strength  to  perform  mighty  feats,  which  end  in  a 
mere  blaze  of  flax ;  and  wonder  to  see  its  violent 
itching  so  suddenly  chilled  and  extinguished.  Hiis 
is  an  appetite  which  can  be  in  none  but  the  flower  of 

*  Catullus  ad  januam  nueehae  cujusdamy  carm.  65,  ver.  27»  28. 
'\  Georg.  lib.  lii.  ver.  127.       %  Hor.  epod.  tib«2ui.  ver.  15,  16. 
i  Horace,  lib.  ii.  ode  4|  Ver,  32. 
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beautifiil  youth.  If  you  trust  to  nature;  expecting 
she  will  second  that  indefatigable,  full,  constant,  and 
•  magnanimous  ardour  which  is  in  you,  she  will  cer- 
tainly leave  you  in  the  lurch.  Return  it,  therefore, 
boldly  to  some  tender,  bashful,  and  ignorant  boy, 
who  still  trembles  under  the  lash  and  blushes  at  it : 

Indum  sanguineo  veluti  violaverit  ostro 

Si  qtiisehtr,  velmista  rubent  uli  lilia,  multd 

Alba  rosL* 

So  Indian  iv'ry,  stain'd  with  crimson,  shows, 
Or  lilies  white,  mix'd  with  the  damask  rose. 

He  who  can,  without  hanging  down  his  head  for  very 
shame,  expect  next  day  to  fece  the  disdain  of  those 
fair  eyes  conscious  of  his  fumbling  impertinence, 
Et  tacitifecere  tamen  convicia  vuUus.f 

And,  though  she  nothing  say^s, 
How  ill  she  lik'd  my  work  her  look  betrays. 

he  never  felt  the  satisfaction  and  pride  of  having 
tired  them,  and  tarnished  their  lustre,  by  the  vigor- 
ous performance  of  one  active  heroic  night.  When 
I  have  observed  any  one  of  them  to  be  disguste* 
with  me,  I  have  not  presently  accused  her  levity, 
but  have  been  in  doubt  if  I  had  not  reason  rather  to 
find  fault  with  nature,  which  has  certainly  treated  me 
very  unkindly  and  unjustly, 

fSi  non  longa  satis,  si  non  bene  meniula  crassa  : 
Niminan  sapiunt  viderUgue  paruum 
Matronce  qyoqat  mentukim  illibenter.JX 

and  done  me  a  most  enormous  prejudice.  Every 
member  I  have  is  equally  mine,  as  much  one  as  an- 
other ;  and  no  other  more  properly  makes  me  a  man 
than  this. 

*  iEneidy  lib.  xii.  ver.  67. 

f  Ovid.  Amor.  lib.  i.  elcg.  7,  ver.  21. 

%  Of  these  three  verses  the  first  is  the  beginning  of  a  sort  of 

epigram,  eatitled,  Priapus  in  Vetenmi  Poetarum  Catalectis,  and 

^  the  two  others  are  taken  from  one  of  the  first  epigrams  of  the 

same  book,  Ad  Matronas,  composed  of  five  verses,  two  of  which 

are  parodied  by  Montaigne. 
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I  ought  to  give  the  public  my  picture  entire,  with  Mon. 
all  its  lights  and  shades.  The  wise  part  of  my  lec-^pffj^y 
ture  wholly  consists  in  truth,  liberty,  and  essence ;  fo«-  ij^  n- 
disdaining  to  admit  those  little  feigned,  common,  andneM'of'hii 
provincial  rules  into  the  catalogue  of  its  real  duties ;  »^y»c. 
It  is  alto^ther  natural,  constant,  and  general;  of 
which  civility  and  ceremony  are  daughters  indeed, 
but  spurious.  We  are  sure  we  shall  have  the  appear* 
ance  of  vices  when  we  shall  have  had  them  in  reality. 
When  we  have  done  with  these  we  run  full  drive 
upon  others,  if  we  find  it  must  be  so :  for  there  is 
danger  that  we  fancy  new  duties,  to  excuse  our  neg- 
lect of  the  natural  ones,  and  so  confound  them. 
That  such  is  the  case,  it  is  visible  that  in  places 
where  mistakes  are  mischiefs,  the  mischiefs  are  only 
mistakes :  that  in  nations  where  the  laws  of  decency 
are  most  rare  and  most  remiss,  the  primitive  rules  of 
common  reason  are  best  observed  ;  such  numberless 
duties  stifling  and  dissipating  all  our  care.  The 
application  to  trifling  things  diverts  our  attention 
from  those  which  justly  require  it.  What  an  easy, 
plausible  course,  do  these  superficial  men  take,  com- 
pared with  ours  ?  These  are  shadows,  wherewith  we 
palliate  and  pay  one  another.  But,  instead  of  pay- 
ing, we  inflame  the  reckoning  towards  that  great 
judge,  who  tucks  up  our  rags  and  tatters  round  our 
pudenda,  and  thoroughly  scrutinises  every  part  of 
us,  even  to  those  that  are  the  inmost  and  most  secret. 
It  were  a  decent  and  useful  quality  of  our  virgin 
modesty,  could  it  prevent  this  discovery.  In  fine, 
he  that  could  reclaim  man  from  so  scrupidous  a 
verbal  superstition,  would  do  the  world  no  great  da- 
mage. Our  life  is  divided  between  folly  and  pru- 
dence. Whoever  writes  nothing  of  it  but  what  is 
reverend  and  regular,  leaves  above  one  half  behind. 
I  do  not  excuse  myself  to  myself;  and  if  I  did,  it 
should  be  rather  to  apologise  for  my  excuses  than  for 
any  other  fault  of  mine.  I  excuse  mjrself  as  to  cer- 
tain humours  which,  I  think,  are  more  in  number 
than  those  that  I  can  justify.    With  regard  to  them 
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I  hi^ve  fdso  this  to  say  (for  I  desire  to  please  every 
body^  as  hard  a  matter  as  it  is  for  a  single  man,  esse 
accomtnodatum  ad  tantam  marum  ac  sermonum  et 
voluntatum  varietatem:^  *'  To  accommodate  him- 
^'  self  to  so  great  a  variety  of  manners,  discourses, 
*^  and  determinations '%  that  they  cannot  coqdemn 
me  for  making  use  of  authorities  which  have  been 
received  and  approved  of  for  many  a^es  ^  and  that 
there  is  no  reason  that,  for  want  of  rhyme,  they 
^ould  refuse  me  the  dispensation  which  they  allow 
even  to  the  churchmen  of  our  nation  and  time.  Of 
this  the  two  lines  that  follow  are  the  most  signal 
examples : 

Rimula,  dispeream,  ni  numograma  tua  est.f 
Vnvit  d^  amy  la  contente  et  Men  traitte.X 

What  would  you  think  of  many  others  of  the  like 
kind  ?  I  love  modesty ;  and  it  is  not  from  judgment 
that  I  have  chosen  this  scandalous  sort  of  discourse  ^ 
it  is  nature  that  has  chosen  it  for  me.  I  commend  it 
not  any  more  than  all  other  terms  of  speaking  con- 
trary to  received  custom :  but  I  excuse  it,  and,  by 
circumstances,  both  general  and  particular,  mitigate 
^««^      the  accusation. 

To  pursue  this  subject :  from  whence  can  proceed 
that  usurpation  of  sovereign  authority  which  vou 
pretend  to  over  those  ladies  who  &vour  you  at  their 
own  peril : 

Sijwrtiva  dedit  migra  Tnunusctda  nocte.^ 

If  in  the  silence  of  the  night 
She  has  permitted  stol'n  delight. 

foSri^of^  that  you  presentljr  take  upon  you  the  interests, 
4be  uuiiefl  colducss,  and  authority  of  a  husband  ?    It  is  a  free 

*  Q.  Cic  de  Petitione  ConsulatuSy  cap.  14. 

t  Ab  to  the  too  free  poems  which  Beza  oonq;KMed  in  his  TOutb» 
the^y  who  are  curious  in  inquiries  of  this  sort,  may  consiJt  Bayle's 
Critical  Dictionary  in  the  article  of  Bsza,  note  x. 

X  Beza,  St.  Gelasius. 

i  CatulL  ad  Manliumi  carm.  66,  ver.  145* 
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convention ;  why  theti  do  you  not  stick  to  it,  as  yow^^frogme 
are  desirous  they  should  ?  There  is  no  prescription  as  J^iJ^; 
to  things  that  are  voluntary.    It  is  not  the  ^hion ;  "-reason. 
bowever,    it  is  certain  that  I  have,   in  my  time,rity''ove?*'' 
carried  on  this  bargain  as  far  as  the  nature  of  it  wili^^'^  °>^^ 
admit,  as  conscientiously  as  any  other  contract  what^  biamea  far 
soever,  and  with  some  air  ofjustice ;  and  that  I  nevei  j^*^'^*j*^J|"* 
pretended  to  declare  any  auction  for  them  but  what  Ltd  b7 
I  really  had,  and  ingenuously  discovered  to  them  the  J*®"^ 
decay,  strength,  and  source  of  it,  together  with  his    ^"'' 
fits  and  intermissions.     A  man  does  not  always  hold 
on  in  the  same  pace.    I  luive  been  so  shy  of  promis- 
ing, that  I  fancy  my  peiformances  have  exceeded 
mv  promise,  and  even  what  I  was  obliged  to  do. 
They  have  found  me  faithfuL^ven  to  the  service  of 
their  inconstancy ;  even  apHEnconstancy  avowed,  and 
sometimes  multiplied.  *T  never  broke  with  them 
whilst  I  had  the  least  bold  of  them ;  and,  what  occa* 
sion  soever  they  have  given  me,  never  broke  with 
them  so  far  as  to  scorn  or  hate  them.     For  such  prir 
vacies,  when  even  obtained  upon  terms  the  most 
.  scandalous,  yet  oblige  me  to  some  benevolence.     I 
have  sometimes  discovered  a  little  indiscreet  anger 
and  impatience  upon  their  tricks  and  subterfuges, 
and  in  our  disputes :  for  I  am,  by  my  constitution,  sub- 
ject to  hasty  sallies,  which,  though  slight  and  short, 
often  spoil  my  market.     If  at  any  time  thev  were 
pleased  to  take  my  free  thoughts,  I  have  not  railed  to 
give  them  fatherly,  but  sharp  advice,  and  to  pinch 
them  in  the  sore  place.    If  ever  I  left  them  to  com- 
plain of  me,  it  was  rather  that  they  found  my  love 
foolishly  conscientious  in  comparison  with  the  mon 
dem  custom.    I  have  kept  my  word  in  things  where- 
in I  might  easily  have  been  dispensed  with.    They 
then  surrendered  sometimes  with  reputation,  and  on 
such  articles  of  capitulation  as  they  easily  suffered  to 
be  violated  by  the  conqueror.     I  have  more  than 
once  made  pleasure,  in  its  greatest  efifert,  truckle  to 
the  interest  of  their  honour;   and,  when   reason 
urged  me,  have  armed  them  against  me ;  so  that 
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they  conducted  themselves  with  greater  security  and 
gravity  by  my  rules,  when  they  frankly  referred 
Siemselves  to  them,  than  they  would  have  done  by 
their  own.  I  have  ever,  to  my  utmost,  taken  upon 
myself  alone  the  hazard  of  our  assignations,  in  order 
to  save  them  harmless :  and  have  always  brodght 
about  our  interviews  by  intrigues  the  most  unplea- 
sant and  unexpected,  that  they  might  be  least  mis- 
trusted, while  yet,  in  my  opinion,  they  were  the 
more  practicable.     Thejr  are  chiefly  open  in  those 

? laces  where  they  think  themselves  sheltered* 
'hings  that  are  the  least  feared  are  the  least  defended 
and  observed.  One  may  more  easily  dare  what  no- 
body thinks  you  would  dare  to  do,  which,  through 
its  difficulty,  becomes  easy.  Never  had  anyman  his 
approaches  more  impertinently  genital.  This  way 
of  loving  is  more  according  to  discipline  ;  but  who 
knows  better  than  I  how  ridiculous  and  ineffectual 
it  is  to  our  people ;  yet  I  shall  not  repent  of  it :  I 
have  nothing  more  to  lose  by  it  :• 

Me  tabula  sacer 

Votiva  paries  indicat  uvida 
Suspendisse  potenti 
VesHmenta  maris  Deo.f 

My  votive  table  makes  it  plain 
That  I  have  quit  the  briny  main. 
And  now  in  Neptune's  fane  my  vest 
Will  show  the  evidence  confess'd. 

It  is  now  high  time  to  speak  out :  but  perhaps  1 
might  say,  as  I  would  do  at  another  time,  thou  talk- 
est  idly,  my  friend.  The  love  of  thy  time  has  little 
correspondence  with  faith  and  integrity : 

— — —  H^c  si  tu  postvles 

Raiione  certa  facere^  nihilo  plus  agaSj 

Qmm  si  des  operam,  ut  cum  ratione  insanias.X 

*  Montaigne  would  signify  by  thisy  that,  having  been  exposed  by 
love  to  many  traverses,  he  had  at  length  extricated  himself  from 
that  dangerous  passion  for  ever. 

f  Hor.  lib.  i.  ode  5,  ver,  IS,  &c. 

4  Terence  £unuch|  act  i.  scene  1,  ver.  16p  &c* 
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These  thii^  should'st  tbou  undertake. 
By  reason  permanent  to  make ; 
This  will  be  all  thoult  get  by  it, 
Wisely  to  run  out  of  thy  wit. 

So,  on  the  contrary,  were  I  to  begin,  it  should  cer- 
tainly be  by  the  same  tract,  and  the  progress  should 
be  toe  same,  how  fruitless  soever  it  might  prove. 
Incapacity  and  stupidity  are  commendable  in  an  ac- 
tion that  is  not  praise- worthy.  The  farther  I  deviate 
from  their  humour  in  this,  the  nearer  I  approach  to 
my  own.  As  for  the  rest,  in  this  bargain  I  did  not 
suffer  myself  to  be  totally  captivated ;  I  was  pleased 
with  it,  but  did  not  forget  myself.  I  reserved  the 
little  sense  and  discretion  which  nature  has  given 
me,  entire  for  their  service  and  my  own ;  a  little 
rapture,  but  no  dotage.  My  conscience  was  also 
engaged  in  it,  even  to  an  excess  of  debauchery ; 
but  never  so  far  as  to  be  guilty  of  ingratitude,  ma- 
lice, and  cruelty.  I  did  not  purchase  the  pleasure  of 
this  vice  at  any  rate  ;  but  contented  myself  with  its 
proper  and  simple  expense.  Nullum  intra  se  vitium 
est  ;•  "  Nothing  is  in  itself  a  vice."  I  hate  a  stupid, 
sluggish  laziness  almost  as  much  as  I  do  a  crabbed 
and  painful  employment.  The  one  pinches  me,  the 
other  lays  me  asleep.  I  like  wounds  as  well  as 
bruises,  and  cuts  as  well  as  dry  blows.  I  found  in 
this  commerce,  when  I  was  best  qualified  for  it,  a 
just  medium  between  the  two  extremes.  Love  is  a 
wakeful,  sprightly,  and  gay  agitation.  I  was  not  sick 
nor  sorry  with  it,  but  warmed ;  and,  moreover, 
changed  by  it.  There  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  stop. 
It  hurts  none  but  fools.  A  young  man  asked  Pause- 
tius,t  the  philospher,  if  it  was  becoming  a  wise 
man  to  be  in  lovei  "  Let  the  wise  man  look  to 
"  that,"  said  he,  /but  let  not  thou  and  I,  who. 
^*  are  not  so,  engage  ourselves  in  an  affair  of  so 
"  much  agitation  and  violence  as  will  enslave  us  to 
^*  others,  and  render  us  contemptible  to  ourselves."    /^ 

*  Senec.  epist.  95.  f  1^^™*  epi^t.  117. 
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He  spoke  the  truth,  that  we  ought  not  to  trust  a 
passion,  so  giddy  of  itself,  to  a  soul  that  has  not  for- 
titude to  withstand  its  assaults,  nor  to  disprove  the 
sa3dng  of  ATCsilaus,*  that  prudence  and  love  cannot 
associate*  !u  is,  in  truth,  a  vain  occupation,  inde- 
cent, scandalous,  and  unlawful ;  but,  to  carry  it  on 
after  this  manner,  I  reckon  it  wholesome,  proper  to  en- 
liven both  the  body  and  soul  when  dull  and  sluggish  ; 
and,  in  quality  or  a  physician,  I  would  prescribe  it 
to  a  man  of  my  make  and  condition  as  soon  as  any 
other  recipe  whatsoever,  to  rouze  and  keep  him  in 
vigour  when  fax  advanced  in  years,  and  to  make  him 
dfdly  with  the  attacks  of  old  age.  Whilst  we  are 
but  in  the  suburbs  of  it,  and  while  the  pulse  yet 
beats, 

Dum  nova  canities,  dum  prima  et  recta  senectus, 
Dnm  superest  Lacliesi  quod  torqueat,  et  tedilms  me 
Porto  meisy  nuMo  dextram  subeimte  lacillcf 

Whilst  my  gray  hairs  do  just  approach  in  sight. 
Whilst  my  old  age  is  fresh,  and  stands  upright ; 
Whilst  on  fate's  spinning-wheel  remains  more  thread, 
And  whilst,  without  a  stafl^  firm  is  my  tread. 

we  have  need  to  be  prompted,  and  tickled  by  some 
such  provocative,  Do  but  observe  with  what  youth, 
vigour,  and  gaiety  it  inspired  the  sage  Anacreon ; 
and  Socrates,  when  he  was  older  than  I  now  am» 
speaking  of  an  amorous  object,  "  Leaning,**  said 
he,  "  my  shoulder  to  her  shotdder,  and  touching* 
**  her  head  with  mine,  as  we  were  reading  both  to- 
**  gether  in  one  book,  I  perceived,  without  jesting, 
*^  a  sudden  sting  in  my  shoulder,  like  some  flea-bite, 
*'  which  crept  about  me  five  days  after ;  and  was 
*^  accompamed  with  a  continual  titillation  in  my 
**  heart **t  What !  did  only  an  accidental  touch,  and 
that  by  the  shoulder,  raise  ^  heat,  and  create  an  al- 

*  <*  O !  how  hard  a  matter  is  it,"  said  Agesilaus,  **  for  a  man  to 
**  be  in  love  and  his  sober  senses  at  one  and  the  same  time  1"  Plu> 
tarch,  in  the  Life  of  Agesilaus,  chap.  4  of  Amyot's  translation. 

f  Jut.  saL  iii.  ver.  &,  &c. 

%  Xenophon's  Symposifics,  chap.  4,  sect.  27,  28. 
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teration  in  a  breast  that  was  chilled  and  enervated 
by  age ;  and  one  too  that  was  the  first  reformer  of 
tne  human  race !   And  pray  why  not  ?   Socrates  was 
a  man,  and  would  neither  be,  nor  seem  to  be,  any 
thing  else.     Philosophy  does  not  combat   natural 
pleasures,  provided  they  be  used  moderately ;  and 
preaches  up  moderation,  but  not  total  abstinence.,  "^ 
it  raves  most  against  such  pleasures  as  are  foreign 
to  nature,  and  adulterated.    It  says,  that  the  appe* 
tites  of  the  body  ought  not  to  be  augmented  by  the 
mind ;  and  cautions  us  not  to  stuff  instead  of  nlling 
the  belly,  to  avoid  all  enjoyment  that  may  bring  us 
to  want,  and  all  meats  and  drinks  that  create  thirst 
or  hunger.    So,,  in  the  service  of  love,  philosophy 
prescribes  to  us  to  take  an  object  that  may  purely 
satisfy  the  necessity  of  the  body,  and  not  move  the 
soul,  which  ought  to  have  no  share  in  die  fiict,  but 
simply  to  follow  and  assist  the  body.    But  have  I 
not  reason  to  judge  that  these  precepts,  which  are, 
I  think,  however,  in  other  respects  a  little  too  se- 
vere, are  only  directed  to  a  body  that  performs  its 
office ;  and  tnat  for  a  body  in  a  state  or  decay,  like 
that  of  a  weak  stomach,  it  is  excusable  to  warm 
^  and  support  it  by  art ;  and,  by  the  intervention  of 
the  fancy,  to  restore  the  appetite  and  alacrity  be- 
cause it  went  off  of  itself? 

May  we  not  say  that  there  is  nothing  in  us,  dur*Mo]i. 
ing   this  terrestrial  imprisonment,    tlmt  is  I}"^fy^*Sl^* 
either  corporeal  or  spuritual;   that  we  injuriously  ?£ub^oth 
dismember  a  man  alive ;  and  that  it  seems  but  i^^^^l^'^g^^ 
sonable  that  we  should  act  as  &vourably  with  regard  pogh?  to 
to  pleasure  as  to  pain  ?  This  was  (for  example)  vehe-  ^^  ^ 
ment,  even  to  perfection,  in  the  soub  of  the  saints  the  ue  of 
by  repentance;    the  body    had  naturally  a  share ''***"'*• 
tnerein  by  the  right  of  *its  union,  and  yet  might 
have  little  share  m  the  cause;   nevertheless,  they 
were  not  contented  that  the  body  should  barely  fol- 
low and  assist  the  afflicted  soul.    They  afflicted  it 
by  itself  with  grievous  and  peculiar  torments^  to  the 
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end  that  both  the  body  and  the  soul  should  strive  to 
plunge  man  in  misei^,  by  so  much  the  more  whole- 
some as  it  is  more  piercing.     So,  in  the  pleasures  of 
the  body)  is  it  not  injustice  to  deny  the  soul  a  share 
in  them,  and  to  say  that  it  must  be  dragged  into 
them  as  into  some  forced  and  servile  obligation  and 
«^^  necessity  ?  It  is  rather  her  part  to  hatch  and  foment 
them ;  to  present  and  invite  herself  to  them,  the 
governing  part  being  her  prerogative ;  as  it  is  also 
her  province,  in  my  opinion,  in  mose^pleasures  that 
are  peculiar  to  her,  to  inspire  and  infuse  into  the 
body,  all  the  sensation  of  them  which  its  condition 
can  admit  of;  and  to  study  how  to  make  them  agree- 
able and  salutary  to  it.     For  it  is  highly  reasonable, 
as  they  say,  that  the  body  should  not  pursue  its  ap- 
petites to  the  prejudice  of  the  soul ;  and  why  is  it 
not  as  reasonable  that  the  soul  should  not  pursue 
her's  to  the  prqudice  of  the  bodv  ? 
Thc^BQ-     I  have  no  other  passion  that  keeps  me  in  breath. 
m' w?*^  The  same  effect  that  avarice,  ambition,  quarrels, 
mped      and  law-suits  have  upon  other  persons,  who,  like 
Jr^'ad!   ^^>    ^®  ^^  ^^  particular  profession,   love  would 
vaiiced  '    causc  to  mudi  morc  advantage.    It  would  render 
^^'         me  vigilant,  sober,  graceful,  and  careful  of  mv  per- 
son.    It  would  settle  my  countenance,  so  that  it 
could  not  be  spoiled  by  the  crabbed  looks  of  old 
age,  those  looks  that  are  so  ugly  and  so  lamentable : 
it  would  again  put  me  upon. solid  and  wise  studies, 
by  which  I  might  render  myself  more  esteemed  and 
beloved,  clearing  my  mind  of  the  despair  of  itself 
and  of  its  use,  and  making  it  again  acquainted  with 
itself.     It  would  divert  me  from  a  thousand  uneasv 
thoughts,   a  thousand  melancholy  chagrins,  which 
inacti\dty  and  an  ill  state  of  health  bring  upon  us  at 
such  an  age.  .  It  would,  in  a  dream  at  least,  put 
fresh  warmth  into  that  blood  which  nature  has  de- 
serted.    It  would  hold  up  the  chin,  and  a  little 
stretch  out  the  nerves,  as  well  as  add  vigour  and 
alacrity  to  the  life  of  that  poor  man,  who  is  making 
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large  strides  towards  his  dissolution.  But  I  am  far 
from  being  ignorant  that  it  is  a  benefit  very  hard  to 
recover ;  by  weakness  and  long  experience  our  taste 
is  become  more  delicate  and  exquisite.  We  desire 
most  when  we  bring  least;  and  are  willing  to  have 
the  most  choice  when  we  least  deserve  to  be  accept- 
ed. From  our  consciousness  of  this  we  are  less 
daring  and  more  diffident;  and,  considering  our 
condition  and  theirs,  nothing  can  assure  us  of  being 
beloved.  I  am  ashamed  of  myself  when  in  com- 
pany with  those  young  bucks  : 

Cujus  in  indomito  canstantior  inguine  fiervus,* 
Qudm  nova  coUilnts  arbor  intuBrei.f 

To  what  end  should  we  carry  on  our  misery  where 
there  is  such  mirth  ? 

Possint  utjuvenes  visere  fervidi 

MvUo  non  sine  risu, 

Dilapsam  in  cineresfacem.X 
That  youths,  in  fervent  wishes  bold. 
Not  without  laughter,  may  behold 

A  torch,  whose  early  fire 
G)uld  ev'ry  breast  with  love  inflame. 
Now  faintly  spread  a  sickly  gleam. 

And  in  a  smoke  expire. 

They  have  both  strength  and  reason  on  their  side ; 
let  us  give  way  to  them ;  we  have  nothing  more  to 
say  for  ourselves;  and  this  blossom  of  springing 
beauty  is  not  to  be  touched  by  hands  so  stiff  with 
the  cold,  nor  to  be  dealt  with  by  methods  that  are 
purely  material.  For  as  the  ancient  philosopher  said 
to  his  friend,  that  jeered  him  because  he  could  not 
gain  the  favour  of  a  ^rl  whom  he  passionately 
courted,  "  Such  new  cheese  will  not  stick  to  my 

*  Epod.  lib.  ode  xii.  ver.  19,  20. 

•f-  i.  e.  **  We  are  always  in  a  capacity  of  performing  well."  This 
is  a  short  paraphrase  on  the  distich^  by  la  Fontaine,  which  those, 
who  do  not  understand  the  Latin,  must  be  content  with;  for  the 
terms,  made  use  of  by  Horace,  convey  such  gross  ideas,  that  we  do 
not  choose  to  translate  them  literally. 

%  Hor.  lib.  iv.  ode  13,  ver.  26,  &c 
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•«  hook/'*  It  is  a  commerce  that  stands  in  ne6d  of 
relation  and  correspondence.  Other  pleasures  that 
we  receive  are  capable  of  being  acknowledged  by 
returns  of  a  different  kind ;  but  this  is  only  to  be 
paid  with  the  same  coin.  Really,  in  this  sport,  the 
pleasure  which  I  give  tickles  my  imagination  more 
than  that  which  is  given  to  me.  Now,  as  he  has  not 
a  spice  of  generosity  in  him,  who  can  receive  plea- 
sure where  he  gives  none ;  it  must  needs  be  a  mean 
soul  that  desires  to  owe  all,  and  can  be  contented 
to  maintain  a  conversation  with  persons  to  whom  he 
is  a  charge.  There  is  no  beauty,  grace,  or  privacy, 
so  exquisite  that  a  man  of  honour  ought  to  desire 
upon  such  terms.  If  they  only  can  be  kind  to  us 
out  of  pity,  I  had  much  rather  not  to  live  at  .all, 
than  live  upon  charity.  I  would  have  right  to  de- 
mand it  01  them,  in  the  style  that  I  saw  used  in 
Italy,  Fate  ben  per  voi :  "  Do  good  for  our  own 
"  sake  ;"  or  in  the  manner  that  Cyrus  exhorted  his 
soldiers :  "  Let  him  that  loves  me  follow  me.*'  Con- 
sort  yourself  (I  shall  be  told)  with  women  of  your 
own  condition,  who  will,  therefore,  be  more  ready 
to  oblige  you.    O !  sottish  and  insipid : 

Noh 

JBarbam  vtUere  mertuo  2eom.t 

I  will  not  twitch  a  dead  licm  by  the  bettrd. 

Xenophon  lays  it  for  an  objection,  and  an  accusation 
against  Menon,|  that  none  but  women  that  had 

fassed  their  bloom  were  the  objects  of  his  amours, 
really  take  more  pleasure  in  the  bare  sight  of  the 
just  and  sweet  mixture  of  two  young  beauties,  or 
only  contemplating  it  in  my  &ncy,  than  to  act  as  a 
second  in  such  a  sad  disagreeable  medley.  I  leave 
tills  whimsical  appetite  to  the  emperor  Galba,§  who 

*  Diog.  Laertius,  in  the  Life  of  Bion,  Vb.  iv.  sect.  47. 
f  Mart.  lib.  iL  epig.  10.  ver.  9,  10. 

lib.  ii.  cap.  6,  sect.  15. 
§  Suetonius,  in  the  Life  of  Galba,  sect  22. 
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fancied  ho  flesh  but  what  was  tough  and  old ;  and 
to  that  poor  wretch  in  Ovid  :  ^ 

0  ego  dt  fadant  talem  te  cemere  passim^ 
Charaque  mutatis  osculafsrre  comis 
Amplectique  meis  corpus  turn  pingue  lacertis  !* 

O !  would  to  beav'n  I  such  might  thee  behold. 
To  kiss  those  locks  when  thou  in  years  art  old^ 
And  thy  lank  body  in  my  arms  enfold. 

Amongst  the  chief  deformities,  I  reckon  beauties 
that  are  artificial  and  forced,  Emonez,  a  young 
wench  of  Chios,  thinking,  by  her  fine  head-geer, 
to  acquire  tlie  beaut}  which  nature  had  denied  her, 
went  to  Arcesilaus,t  the  philosopher,  and  asked 
him  whether  it  was  possible  for  a  wise  man  to  be  in 
love  ?  "  Yes  truly,  ^'replied  he, "  but  not  with  an  arti- 
**  ficial  and  counterfeit  beauty  like  thine."  The 
deformity  of  an  avowed  old  face  is  not  so  ugly,  in 
my  opinion,  as  another  that  is  painted,  or  rather 
plastered.  Shall  I  say  it  without  danger  of  being 
taken  by  the  collar  for  it  ?  I  do  not  take  love  to  be 
jproperly  and  naturally  in  season  but  in  the  age  next 
to  childhood : 

Quern  si  puellarum  inscreres  choro, 
Mille  sagacesfalleret  liaspites, 
Discrimen  obscurum,  solutis 
Crinitus,  ambiguoquc  vultu.X 
Who,  plac'd  amongst  the  maids,  defies 
A  skilful  stranger's  piring  eyes,  . 
So  smooth  his  boyish  looks  appear. 
So  loose,  so  womanish  his  hair. 

Nor  beauty  neither ;  for,  though  Homer  extends  it 
to  the  budding  of  the  chin,  Plato  himself  has  ob- 
served it  to  be  uncommon.  And  the  reason  why 
the  sophist  Dron  called  the  first  down  of  beards 
Aristogitons  and  Harmodians,  is  notorious.     I  think 

*  Ex  PontOy  lib.  i.  ep.  4.     To  his  wife,  ver.  49,  SO. 
t  Diog.  Laert.  in  the  Life  of  Arcesilaus,  lib.  iv.  sect.  3^ 
%  Horace,  lib.  ii.  ode  5,  ver.  20,  &c. 
VOL.  III.  K 
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that  in  virility  love,  is  a  litde  out  oi  itsj/hcty  hat 
much  more  in  old  age. 

Jmporiunus  enm  tiransoolai  aridas 
Querctts.*' 

O^cr  wither'd  oaks  the  wanton  flies. 

Margaret,  queen  of  Navarre,  like  a  very  woman  as 
she  was,  extends  the  advantage  of  the  women  to  a 
gre^t  length,  ordering  that  thiri^  years  of  age 
should  be  the  season  for  changing  the  title  of  beau- 
tiful into  that  of  good  woman.  The  shorter  time 
that  we  allow  to  love  to  keep  possession  of  us,  it  ia 
so  much  the  better  for  us.  Do  but  observe  its  car- 
riage* He  is  a  beardless  boy  who  knows  not  how 
they  behave  in  his  school  contrary  to  all  order.—' 
Study,  exercise,  and  practice,  are  ways  for  insuffi- 
ciency to  proceed  by.  Novices  are  the  regents^  in 
that  school.  Amor  ordinem  nescit  ;t  "  Love  knows  no 
*'  order."  Doubtless,  its  conduct  is  more  graceful 
when  mixed  with  inadvertency  and  trouble.  Mis* 
carriages  and  disappointments  give  it  a  spirit  and  a 
grace.  Provided  it  be  sharp  dad  eager,  it  is  no  great 
matter  whether  it  be  prudent.  Do  but  observe  how 
it  goes  staggering,  tripping,  and  playing  tricks.  To 
gmde  it  by  art  and  wisdom  is  putting  it  m  the  stocks ) 
and  it  is  cramping,  its  divine  liberty  to  put  it  into 
clutches  so  hairy  and  callous.  For  the  rest,  I  havd 
often  heard  women  represent  this  being  as  spiritual^ 
and  scorn  to  take  any  notice  of  what  interest  the 
senses  have  thereiUf  •  Every  thing  is  of  service  to  it; 
but  I  can  say,  I  have  often  seen  that  we  have  ex- 
cused the  weakness  of  their  understandings  for  the 
sake  of  the  beauty  of  their  persons ;  but  I  never  yet 
saw^  that,  foi-  the  sake  of  the  beauty  of  the  mind, 

*  Horace,  lib.  iv.  ode  13,  ver.  9. 

f  Mr.  Cotton,  in  his  translation,  quotes  S%,  Jerome  for  thisr-but 
does  not  mention  chapter  nor  page.  Anacreon  said,  lon^  before 
him,  that  Bacchus,  aided  by  love,  was  irregular  in  his  frolics,  odO* 
51i,  ver.  ulU 
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how  sedate  and  mature  soever,  tiie  ladies  were  ever 
inclined  to  lend  a  hand  to  support  a  body  that  was 
fallen  ever  so  Uttk  to  decay,  why  docs  not  some 
woman  or  other  take  it  into  her  head  to  make  that 
noble  Socratical  barter  of  the  bod^  §ot  the  mind, 
purchasing  «  pfailoso^ical  and  spiritual  intelligence 
and  generation,  at  the  price  of  her  thighs,  the  high- 
est priije  which  she  <jan  set  upon  them  ?  Plato  or- 
ders, in  his  laws,  that  whoever  performed  any  signal 
and  advanti^eous  exploit  in  war,  should  not,  whue  it 
lasted,  be  d^iied  a  kiss,  or  Miy  other  amorous  &vour, 
hy  any  woflfiaa  whatsoever,  his  deformity  or  age  not- 
withstaadang.  What  he  thinks  to  be  so  just  in  ro- 
tcofnmendation  of  military  valour,  why  may  it  not  be 
the  saaie  for  the  encouragement  of  any  other  valour? 
And  why  does  not  some  woman  take  a  fancy  to  ibre- 
stal  her  companions  in  the  glory  of  this  chaste  love-? 
I  may  well  say  chaste  : 

^  Nam  si  quando  ad  proelia  venivm  est* 

Ut  quondam  in  stipulis  niagnus  sine  virilms  ignis 
Incassum  Jurit^f 

For  when  to  joki  love's  battle  they  engage. 
Like  fire  in  straw  they  vainly  spend  their  rage. 

The  vices  that  are  stifled  in  thought  are  not  the 
worst.  To  oondude  this  nertable  commentwy,  wUch 
has  escaped  from  me  in  a  torrent  of  babUe ;  a  tor^ 
rent  impetuous  sometimes,  and  <^ensive : 

Vt  ndssum  spOTmfurtxvo  mvnere  malum 

Pr&cuftii  caslo  virginis  e  gremio : 
Qiod  misera  Mita  meUi  sub  veste  tocatum, 

Dum  ^dveniH  vurtris  prosilk  excuiitur, 
Mque  iUudfrano  pnjeoeps  agitur  decursu^ 

Iluic  manat  iristi  conscius  ore  ruior.X 

»  Geo.  ill.  ver.  97. 

t  The  application  which  Montaigne  here  taakes  of  Virgirs  words 
m  very  extraordinary,  as  will  appear  immediately  to  those  who  will 
be  at  the  pains  of  considting  the  ortgina]. 

t  CatuU.  ad  Hortalum,  carm.  6S»  ver.  19»  ftc« 

k2 
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As  a  fiur  apple,  by  a  lover  sent 
To  his  mistress  for  a  private  coinpliineDt, 
Which  tumbles  from  the  modest  vir^n's  lap. 
Where  she  had  quite  forgot  it,  by  mishap ; 
When,  starting  as  her  mother  opes  the  door. 
And  fidlsout  of  her  garments  on  the  floor ! 
While  as  it  rolls  and  she  betrays  surprise, 
A  guilty  blush  her  fair  complexion  dies. 

I  say  that  males  and  females  are  cast  in  the  same 
mould ;  and  that  education  and  custom  excepted, 
tiie  difference  between  them  is  not  great,  riato 
calls  upon  both  sexes  indifferently  to  associate  in  all 
the  studies,  exercises,  offices,  and  professions,  mili- 
tary and  civil,  in  his  republic.  And  the  philosopher 
Antisthenes*  says,  **  The  virtue  of  both  is  the  same/^ 
Jt  is  much  more  easy  to  accuse  one  sex,  than  to  ex- 
cuse the  other,  according  to  the  proverb,  which  sajrs^ 
**  Vice  corrects  sin.** 


CHAPTER  V. 


Of  Coaches. 

It  is  very  easy  to  make  it  appear  that  great  authors^ 
when  they  treat  of  causes,  not  only  mention  those 
which  they  judge  to  be  the  true  causes,  but  those 
also  which  they  think  are  not  so ;  provided  they  have 
any  invention  or  beauty  to  recommend  tiiem.  If 
what  they  say  be  ingenious,  it  is  true  and  useful 
enough.  We  cannot  be  positive  what  is  the  chief 
cause,  and,  therefore,  muster  up  several  to  see  if  it 
may  not  accidentally  be  amongst  them : 

Namque  vnam  dicere  causam 

Non  sails  est,  verum  phtres  wide  una  tamen  sit,f 

•  Diog.  Laert  in  the  Life  of  Antisthenes,  lib.  vi.  sect.  12. 
f  Lucret.  lib.  vL  ver,  703. 
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And  thus  my  muse  a  store  of  causes  brings; 
For  here,  as  in  a  thousand  other  things, 
Though  by  one  single  cause  th'  efiect  is  done. 
Yet  since  'tis  had  a  thousand  must  be  shown 
That  we  may  surely  hit  that  single  one. 

Will  you  ask  me  whence  comes  the  custom  of  bless-* 
ing  those  who  sneeze  ?  We  produce  wind  three  ser 
veral  ways ;  that  which  sallies  from  below  is  filthj  $ 
that  which  is  vented  by  the  mouth  bears  some  re« 
proach  of  gluttony ;  the  third  eruption  is  sneezings 
which  because  it  comes  from  the  head,  and  is  with- 
out offence,  we  give  it  this  civil  reception.  Do  not 
laugh  at  this  crafty  distinction ;  for  they  say  it  is 
Aristotle's.  I  think  I  had  read  in  Plutarcn  (who,  of 
all  the  authors  I  know,  is  he  who  has  best  mixed  art 
with  nature,  and  judgment  with  science),  giving  for 
a  reason  of  the  rising  of  the  stomach  in  those  who 

go  to  sea,  that  it  is  occasioned  by  their  feiu* ;  he 
aving  found  out  some  reason,  by  which  he  proves 
that  rear  is  capable  of  producing  such  an  dOTectt 
I,  who  am  very  much  subject  to  this  effect,  know 
very  well  that  it  is  not  owing  to  this  cause  ;  and  I 
know  it  not  by  argument,  but  by  unavoidable  expe- 
rience. Without  instancing  what  I  have  been  tcudji 
that  the  same  thing  often  happens  to  the  beasts,  es- 
pecially to  swine,  when  free  from  any  apprehension 
of  danger;  and  what  an  acquaintance  of  mine  has 
told  me  of  himself,  that,  being  very  subject  to  it,  his 
inclination  to  vomit  has  gone  off  two  or  three  times^ 
being  terrified  to  a  great  degree  in  a  violent  storm : 
as  it  happened  to  that  ancient,  who  said.  Pejus  vex' 
abar  qtihm  ut  periculum  mihi  mccureret  :\  "  I  was 
"  too  much  disordered  for  the  apprehension  of  dan- 
**  ger  to  relieve  me."  I  never  was  afraid  upon  the 
water ;  nor,  indeed,  elsewhere  (and  have  oueri  had 
just  reasons  for  fear,  if  death  be  such  a  cause),  so  as 
to  be  disturbed  and  change   countenance.     Eear 

*  In  a  tract,  entitled  Natural  Causes,  chap.  11.   ♦va^  ^^  '«••>* 
f  Senec  ep.  5S. 
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springs  soflietiines  as  well  from  waat  of  ju^^ent  as 
from  want  of  courage.  All  the  dangers  whieh  I  have 
been  in  I  have  looked  upon,  without  winking,  with 
a  free,  soKd,  and  entire  countenance ;  and  besides,^ 
to  he  afraid  requires  courage.  It  has  formerly  served 
me  better  than  other  courses,  so  to  conduct  and  re- 
^l^tp  my  flight,  that  it  was,  if  not  without  fear,  yet 
without  terror  and  astonishment.  It  was  stirred  in- 
deed, but  without  amazement  or  stupefaction.  Great 
souls  go  much  farther,  and  represent  flights,  not  only 
fcalra  and  temperate,  but,  moreover,  intrepid.  We 
will  mention  that  which  Alcibiades*  relates  of  So- 
crates, his  companion  in  arms ;  "  After  our  army  was 
**  routed,  I  found  him  and  Lachez  in  the  very  rear 
**  of  those  who  fled,  and  viewed  him  at  my  leisure, 
**  and  in  security,  for  I  was  mounted  on  a  good 
•*  horse  and  he  on  foot ;  and  thus  we  had  fought.  I 
**  tobk  notice  in  the  fhst  place  with  what  delibera- 
•*  tion  and  resolution  he  fought^  compared  with 
•*  Lachez,  and  then  the  gallantrjr  of  his  step  nothing 
••  different  from  his  ordinary  gait,  his  firm  and  regu- 
^  lar  countenance,  viewing  and  judging  what  passed 
**  about  him,  looking  one  while  on  those»  and  ano- 
•*  ther  while  upon  other  friends  and  enemies^  after 
**  such  a  manner  as  encouraged  the  one,  and  signi- 
^  fied  to  the  other,  that  he  would  sell  his  life  dear 
**  to  any  one  that  offered  to  take  it  frorabim ;  and 
^*  so  they  saved  themselves,  for  such  men  are  not  so 
•*  liable  to  be  attacked  as  those  who  run  away  are  to 
•*  be  pursued."  That  was  the  testimony  of  tms  great 
commander,  which  teaches  us  what  we  experience 
every  day,  that  nothing  throws  us  so  much  into  dan- 
gers as  an  inconsiderate  eagerness  to  keep  clear  of 
them.  Quo  timoris  minus  est,  eo  minus  ferine  pericuU 
est  :t  "  Where  there  is  the  least  fear,  there  is  gc- 
"  nerafly  the  least  danger."  When  a  man  is  ready 
to  declare  tliat  he  thinks  of  death,  and  foresees  it. 


•  Plato  in  his  Banquet,  p.  1206,  of  the  Francfort  edit  in  1602. 
f  Titus  Livy,  lib.  xxii.  cap.  5. 
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our  people  tat  in  tire  wroi^  to  say  that  liierefbre  bt 
is  afintid  of  it.  Our  foresight  o£  toe  good  or  iil  that 
afiecte  1189  is  equally  proper  for  us.  To  consider  and 
judge  of  danger  is,  in  some  sort,  the  reverse  of  being 
astradshed  at  it  I  do  not  find  mjsdf  strong  enougn 
to  sustain  tiie  shock  and  impetuosity  of  this  passion 
ef  fear,  or  of  any  other  that  is  vehement  If  I  was 
oBoe  conquered  and  beaten  down  by  it,  I  shooid 
never  rise  again  satire.  Whoever  should  once  make 
my  soul  lose  its  footing,  would  never  restore  it  to 
its  ri^t  place.  It  searches,  and  probes  itself  too 
deeply  and  too  naudi  to  the  quick,  and  would  never 
sufier  the  wound  it  had  received  to  be  closed  and 
skinned  over.  It  has  been  well  for  me  that  no  sick- 
ness has  yet  dismounted  it  Every  attack  made  upon 
Rie  I  appose  with  a  high  hand ;  by  which  means  the 
ftrst  that  should  rout  me  would  put  it  out  of  my 
power  ever  to  rally  again.  I  have  no  after-game  to 
fisLyr.  On  wfaidi  side  soever  the  inundation  breaks 
my  banks,  I  lie  open,  and  am  drowned  without  re- 
medy. EfMCurus  said,  that  a  wise  man  can  never 
turn  fool ;  and  I  have  an  opinion  the  reverse  of  this 
sentence,  that  he  who  has  been  once  an  arrant  fool 
will  never  after  be  very  wise.  God  gives  me  c<M 
according  to  my  clothing,  and  pa^ions  proportion- 
able to  the  strength  I  have  to  bear  them.  Nature^ 
having  laid  me  open  on  the  one  side,  has  covered  me 
on  the  otiien  She  has  disarmed  me  of  strength^ 
but  has  armed  me  wiih  insensibility,  and  an  appre- 
hension that  is  either  moderate  or  dull.  I  have  not 
for  some  time  (and  much  less  when  I  was  young) 
been  reconciled  to  a  coach,  litter,  or  boat:  and  hate 
all  other  riding  but  on  horseback,  both  in  town  and 
countrv.  But  to  me  a  litter  is  more  intolerable  thai) 
a  Coach }  and  for  the  same  reason  I  had  rather  bo 
tossed  upon  the  water,  so  as  to  give  me  fear,  than  be 
rocked  in  a  dead  calm.  By  the  little  jerks  I  feel 
from  the  oars  stealing  the  vessel  from  under  me,  I 
find  both  my  head  and  stomach  disordered  I  know 
not  bow^  since  I  cannot  endure  Uiat  my  seat  should 
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tremble.  Wlien  the  sail,  or  the  current  of  the  water^ 
keeps  us  upright,  or  when  we  are  in  tow,  that  regu- 
lar agitation  gives  me  no  uneasiness.  It  is  an  inter- 
rupted motion  that  offends  me,  and  most  of  all  when 
it  is  most  languid ;  I  know  not  how  to  express  it 
otherwise.  The  physicians  have  ordered  me  to 
squeeze  and  gird  tne  bottom  of  my  belly  with  a  nap- 
kin as  a  remedy ;  which,  however,  I  have  not  tried, 
being  accustomed  to  struggle  with  my  own  infirmi- 
ties, and  to  overcome  them  by  myself. 
The  Vie  of  Did  my  memory  serve  me,  I  would  not  think  my 
batcllr*  *"  ^^^  ^  spent  in  setting  down  here  the  infinite  variety 
that  we  find  in  histories  as  to  the  use  of  chariots  in 
the  service  of  war ;  various  according  to  the  nations, 
and  according  to  the  ages ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  of 
great  efiect  and  necessity,  insomuch  that  it  is  a  won- 
der we  have  lost  all  knowledge  of  them.  I  will  only 
say  this,  that  very  lately,  in  the  time  of  our  fathers, 
the  Hungarians  made  very  advantageous  use  of  them 
against  the  Turksi;  every  one  of  them  having  a  targeteer 
and  a  musketeer,  and  a  number  of  harquebusiers 
ready  charged,  and  all  covered  with  a  target-fence, 
like  that  which  defends  the  rowers  in  a  galley.  They 
set  three  thousand  such  chariots  in  the  front  of  their 
battle,  and,  after  their  cannon  had  played,  made 
them  all  pour  in  their  shot  upon  their  enemy,  and 
fierce  them  to  swallow  that  discharge,  before  they 
tasted  of  the  rest,  which  was  no  little  advance;  or 
else  they  drove  the  said  coaches  into  their  squadrons 
to  break  and  open  a  passage  through  them  ;  besides 
the  use  which  they^might  make  of  them  in  a  dan- 
gerous place  to  flank  the  troops  marching  into  the 
field,  or  to  cover  a  lodgment  speedily,  and  fortify  it. 
In  my  time  a  gentleman,  in  one  of  our  frontier 
places,  who  was  unweildly,  and  could  procure  no 
norse  able  to  catty  his  weight,  having  a  quarrel  upoti 
his  hands,  rode  through  the  country  in  a  chariot  of 
this  fashion,  and  found  great  convenience  in  it.  But 
we  will  leave  these  military  chaiiots. 
'   The  last  kings  of  our  first  race,  as  if  their  effe-. 
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tainacy  had  not  been  sufficiently  manifest  by  other  The  me  of 
proofeof  it,*  travelled  through  the  country  lolling  [^^** 
m  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  oxen.    Mark  Antonyt 
was  the  first  that  caused  himself  to  be  drawn  at 
Rome  by  lions  harnessed  to  his  coach,  in  which  a 
singing  wench  rode  with  him.     Heliogabalus  did  as 
much  afterwards,  calling  himself  Cybele,  the  mother 
of  the  gods,1:  and  was  also  drawn  by  timers,  counter- 
feiting the  god  Bacchus ;  he  also  one  miile  hame^ed 
a  brace  of  stags  to  his  coach,  at  another  time  four 
dogs,  and  at  another  four  whores,  by  whom  he  was 
drawn  in  state,  both  himself  and  they  stark  naked. 
The  emperor  Firmis  caused  his  coach  to  be  drawn 
by  ostriches  of  a  prodigious  size,  so  that  it  seemed 
rather  to  fly  than  run  upon  wheels.§ 

The  strangeness  of  these  inventions  puts  this  other  Ezfram- 
fancy  into  my  head,  that  it  is  a  kind  of  pusillanimity  ^^'^ 
in  monarchs,  and  a  proof  that  they  are  not  sufficiently  iMcominf 
sensible  what  they  are,  when  they  court  honour,  and*"*''*"^ 
affisct  a  grand  appearance  by  excessive  expense.    It 
were,  indeed,  excusable  when  in  a  forei^  country  ; 
but  when  a  prince  is  among  his  own  subjects^  where 

*  Mr.  Cotton,  by  not  adverting  to  a  transposition  made  hereby 
his  author,  has  been  deceived  in  his  meaning,  and  begins  the  para- 
graph thus,  **  As  if  the  insignificancy  of  coacnes  had  not  been  suffi« 
**  ciently  known  by  better  proo&,''  &c.  This  mistake  of  so  able  a 
translator,  has  obliged  me  to  explain  this  passage,  which  is  liable 
to  be  misunderstood  also  by  many  others.  1  shall  only  add,  that  this 
kind  of  transposition,  in  which  all  the  difficulty  lies,  being  very  fii* 
miliar  to  Montaigne,  his  translator  ought  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
it.  As  every  man  has  his  particular  gait  and  tone  of  voice,  so 
every  author  has  his  peculiar  style.  If  a  translator  duly  considers^ 
before-hand,  the  turn,  the  manners,  and,  as  one  may  say,  the  veiy 
steps  of  his  original,  he  would  often  understand  it  by  half  a  word ; 
but  if  he  neglect  to  make  it  familiar  to  him,  by  contenting  himself 
with  a  vague  understanding  of  it  that  is  merely  grammatical,  he  will 
every  now  and  then  make  the  author,  whom  he  translates,  .speak 
the  very  contrary  to  what  he  means ;  and  generally,  instead  of  enter- 
ing  into  the  spirit  of  his  author,  will  only  express  his  meaning  in  a 
very  imperfect  manner. 

t  Plutarch,  in  the  Life  of  Mark  Antony,  chap.  S, 

%  JEliva  Lampridiiis,  p.  110,  111.  Hist«  August. 

^  Flavii  Yopisse  Firmiis,  p.  244,  Hist  August* 
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he  may  do  what  ht  list,  it  derogates  fitim  his  dignkj^ 
which  is  the  highest  d^ree  of  honour  that  he  is  ca- 
pable of  attaining  to»  So  methinks^  it  is  superfluoua 
in  a  private  genUeman  to  go  finely  dressed  at  home^ 
since  his  house,  his  retinue,  and  his  taUe,  answer 
sMffidently  for  him.  The  advice  that  Isocrstes  gives 
to  his  king  seems  to  be  grounded  upon  reason^  viz* 
that  he. should  be  splendid*  in  his  furniture  and 
utensils,  as  it  is  an  expense  in  what  is  durable,  and 
will  pass  to  his  successors ;  and  that  he  should  avoid 
all  sorts  of  magnificence  which  soon  grow  out  of 
fashion,  and  are  forgot.  I  loved  to  go  fine  when  I 
was  a  younger  brotlier,  for  want  of  other  ornament, 
ahd  it  became  me  well.  There  are  some  people 
iipon  whom  fipe  clothes  are  an  eye«-sore.  We  have 
admirable  stories  of  the  frugality  of  our  kings  with 
respect  to  their  persons  and  gifts :  kings  that  were 
great  in  reputation,  merit,  and  fortune.  Demos^ 
Uienes  j^leaos  strenuously  against  the  law  of  the  city 
that  assigned  the  public  monev  for  the  pemp  of  theur 
games  and  festival.  He  would  have  their  grandeur 
displayed  in  a  number  of  ships  well  eauipped,  and 
good  armies  well  provided  for :  and  Tbeophrastust 
IS  justly  to  be  blamed,  who,  in  his  book  of  Riches, 
has  established  a  contrary  opinion,  and  maintain^ 
that  an  expense  of  this  nature  is  the  true  fruit  of  opu- 
lence.  These  are  pleasures,  says  Aristotle,^  Uiat 
only  affect  the  lowest  class  of  the  people,  that  vanish 
from  their  remembrance  as  soon  as  they  are  glutted 
with  them,  and  of  which  no  serious  and  judicious 
man  can  haye  any  esteem. §  Such  expense  would,  in 
my  opinion,  be  much  more  royal,  as  well  as  moore 

^  Orat.  ad  Nicodem,  p.  S2y  Paris  edit,  for  John  Libert,  imno  1821  < 
f  The  author  of  this  censure  was  Cic.  de  Oflic.  lib.  ii.  cap.  16, 
where  he  says,  "  Miror  quod  in  mentem  venerit  Theophrasto,  in  eo 
'*  libro  quern  de  divitiis  scripsit ;  in  quo  multa  prseclare,  illud  ab- 
^  surd^.  Est  enim  mukui  in  laudanaft,  magntf  centili,  et  impara- 
'*  tione  popularium  munerum;  taliumqae  sumptuum  facul^tem 
**  fructum  aivitiarum  putat.*' 

.    X  All  tliis  is  also  taken  from  Cic.  de  Offic.  lib.  it.  cap.  16^ 
§  And  this  likewise,  S)id.  cap^  !?• 
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U8e(iil|  ju8t»  and  durable,*  in  ports,  docks,  walls,  and 
fortifications;  in* sumptuous  fabrics,  churches,  hospi* 
tals,  colleges,  the  repair  of  streets  and  highways ) 
for  which  the  memory  of  pope  Gregory  XIII.  will 
be  reverend  to  late  posterity:  and  wherein  our 
queen  Katharine  would  manifest  her  natural  gene^ 
rosity  and  magnificence  to  succeeding  ages,  if  she 
bad  It  as  much  in  her  power,  as  she  has  it  at  heart* 
Fortune  has  vexed  me  much  by  interrupting  the  fine 
structure  of  the  P(mt-neuf  of  our  gre^t  cityr,  and  de- 
priving me  of  the  hopes  of  ever  seeing  it  finished. 

Moreover,  the  subjects,  who  are   spectators  cf^^p^v^^ 
these  triumphs,  are  apt  to  think  that  the  riches  dis-tdTwl^C 
played  before  them  are  their  own,  and  that  they  ftfe^;!"^^ 
entertained  at  their  own  cost.    For  the  people  arercLoD. 
ready  to  presume  of  kings  as  we  do  of  our  servants, 
that  they  ought  to  take  care  to  provide  us  abundantly 
with  all  that  we  want ;   but  that  they  ought  not  to 
fioger  any  part  of  it  themselves.      And,  therefore, 
the  emperor  Galba,  being  pleased  with  the  perfornn 
ance  or  a  certain  musician  who  played  to  him  at  sup- 
per, called  for  his  coffer,  and  gave  him  a  handful  of 
crowns  which  he  took  out  of  it,  with  these  words, 
**  This  is  not  the  public  money,  but  my  own.*' 
But  so  it  is,  that  the  people  are  most  commonly  in 
the  right,  and  that  their  eyes  are  fed  with  what  they 
had  once  to  feed  their  bellies. 

Liberality  itself  shines  not  with  its  true  lustre  in  whetheriu 
a  sovereign  hand.     It  best  becomes  private  people ;  wcH^iii 
for,  to  consider  the  matter  nicely,  a  king  has  no- ««»«•• 
thing  properly  his  own  ;  and  he  owes  even  himself  tolfhJ'^c. 
to  others.    Jurisdiction  is  not  wanted  in  favour  of  «^««- 
the  magistrate,  but  of  the  people  that  become  sub- 
ject to  it.     A  superior  is  never  created  such  for  hia 
own  proftt,  but  that  of  the  inferior ;  and  a  physician 
for  the  sick  person,  nor  for  himself     All  magistracy, 
as  well  as  every  art  or  mystery,  is  designed  for  exter- 
nal application.  Nulla  ars  in  se  versatur  ;*  "  No  art 

*  Cicero  has  th^e  words,   **  Semg^r  iilad  extril  est  quod  arta 
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"  is  confined  within  itself  Therefore  the  gover- 
nors of  young  princes,  who  study  to  imprint  this 
virtue  oi  liberality  on  their  minds,  and  preach  to 
them  to  deny  nothing,  and  to  reckon  nothing  so  well 
laid  out  as  what  they  give  (a  lesson  which  I  have 
known  to  be  very  much  in  vogue),  either  have  more 
regard  to  their  own  profit  than  that  of  their 
sovereign,  or  do  not  well  understand  whom  they 
speak  to.  It  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  imprint 
liberality  in  the  person  who  has  as  much  as  he  will 
to  supply  it  with  at  the  expense  of  another.  And 
the  estimate  of  it  not  being  formed  according  to 
the  value  of  the  present,  but  upon  the  wealth  qt 
the  giver,  it  dwindles  to  nothing  m  such  able  hands. 
They  become  prodigal  before  they  are  liberal :  and 
yet  their  liberality  is  but  of  small  recommendation 
compared  with  the  other  royal  virtues  ;  yet  it  is  the 
only  one,  as  Dionysius  said,  that  suits  well  with 
tyranny  itself.  I  would  rather  teach  him  that  verse 
of  the  ancient  husbandman : 

"  That  whoever  hopes  for  a  good  crop,  must  sow 
^*  with  his  hand,  and  not  pour  the  seed  out  of  the 
^^  bag."  The  grain  should  be  scattered,  and  not 
cast  on  the  ground  in  heaps ;  and  that  since  he  is  to 
give,  or  ratlier  pay  and  make  amends  to  so  many 
people,  according  to  their  deserts,  he  ought  to  dis- 
tribute with  justice  and  deliberation.     If  the  bounty 

**  comprehenditur.  Nihil  opus  est  exempHs  hoc  facere  longius ;  est 
'*  enim  perspicuum  nullam  artem  in  se  venari  sed  esse  aliud  arteni 
**"  ipsani,  aliud  quod  propositum  sit  arti.*'  De  Finib.  Bon.  et  MaK 
lib.  V.  cap.  6.  How  happy  would  be  the  subjects  of  Persia,  Indos- 
tan,  &c.  if  their  princes  and  ministers  had  the  wisdom  and  virtue  to 
draw  from  this  great  principle  the  conclusion  which  naturally  flows, 
from  ity  and  which  Montaigne  here  points  out  to  them  ? 

*  This  maxim  Montaigne  has  quoted  from  a  small  tract  of  Plu- 
tarch, entitled  Whether  the  Athenians  were  more  excellent  i» 
Arms  than  in  Learning,  chap.  4,  where  Corinna  makes  use  of  it  to 
convince  Pindar  that  he  had  in  one  of  his  poems  inserted  too  many 
fable?. 
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of  a  prince  be  without  discretion,  and  without  mea- 
sure, I  had  rather  he  were  covetous. 

The  virtue  of  royalty  seems  to  consist  most  iii  what  is 
justice;    and  of  all  the  parts  of  justice,  that  bestSj^JI^Jj 
denotes  the  king,  which  accompanies  his  liberality ;  myai  vir- 
for  this  they  have  particularly  reserved  to  their  own  JJ^;  M^ht 
province,  whereas  all  other  justice  they  remit  to  the  to  accom. 
adqninistration  of  others.    Lavish  bounty  is  a  very  boaotj!^ 
weak  means  to  acquire  them  good  will ;  for  it  dis-  ^'*"^ 
gusts  more  people  than  it  brings  over  to  them.     Quo 
in  plures  usus  sisj  minus  in  multos  uti  possis. — Quid 
autem  est  stultius^    quhm^    quod  libenter    facias j 
curare^  ut  id  diutius jicere  nonpossisf*  "  The  more 
^'  you  dispense  to  some,  the  less  you  will  be  able  to 
^^  dispense  to  many ;    and  what  greater  folly  can 
*'  there  be  than  to  order  it  so,  that  what  you  are 
f'  heartily  inclined  to  do,  you  put  it  out  of  your 
**  power  to  perform  long  ?'*  And  if  it  be  conferred 
without  regard  to  merit,  it  puts  him  to  the  blush 
who  receives  it,  and  is  received  with  an  ill  grace. 
Tyrants  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  hatred  of  the 
people  by  the  hands  of  those  very  men  whom  they 
nave  unjustly  advanced ;  such  kind  of  men  thinking 
to  secure  to  themselves  the  possession  of  benefits 
unduly  received,  if  they  discover  a  contempt  and 
hatred  of  him  from  whom  they  derived  them ;  and 
in  this  they  join  with  the  common  judgment  and 
opinion. 

.    When  a  prince  makes  exorbitant  grants,  his  subjects  it  u  not  \m 
make  exorbitant  demands,  and  accommodate  them-  ofVpruIL 
selves  not  to  reasqn,  but  example.     We  have  reason,  to  satisfy 
certainly,  very  oA;en  to  blush  at  our  own  impudence.  ^lHyS^hii 
Wc  are  overpaid,  according  to  justice,  when  the^^^i^^ 
recompense  equals  our  service ;  for  do  not  we  owe 
something  to  our  prince  by  natural  obligation  ?  If  he 
bears  our  expense,  he  does  too  much ;   it  is  enough 
that  he  contributes  to  it :  the  overplus  is  called  a 
benefit  which   cannot  be  demanded,  for  the  very 

*  Cicero  de  OfRc.  lib.  ii.  cap.  15. 
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mme  cxf  liberality  soiitids  of  fibertj.  As  wt  use  k 
there  is  no  end  of  it  We  never  reckon  what  wr 
have  received.  We  are  only  for  that  Uberality 
which  is  to  come.  For  which  reason,  the  more  a 
prince  exhausts  himself  in  giving,  the  poorer  he  be- 
comes in  friends.  How  should  he  satisfy  those 
longing  appetites,  which  the  more  they  are  fed  the 
more  they  crave  ?  He  whose  thoughts  are  bent  upon 

5 rasping,  never  more  thinks  of  what  be  has  grasped, 
'here  is  nothing  so  peculiar  to  covetousneas  as  in^ 
gratitude. 
Enmpieof    The  cxamplc  of  Cyrus  will  not  do  amiss  in  this 
litVof^a^  P^^^^y  ^  serve  the  kings  of  the  age  as  a  touchstone 
prince,     to  kuow  Whether  their  bounties  are  weU  or  ill  be- 
Whence     *towed,  and  to  4show  them  how  much  better  that 
princes     empcror  proportioned  them  than  they  do.    By  thii^ 
STbiito^  means  they  are  reduced  afterwards  to  borrow  of 
their  gifti  their  unknown  subjects ;    and  rather  of  them  to 
properly.  ^^^^  ^Yi^y  jj^^^^  ^QTie  wroug,  than  of  those  to  whom 
they  have  done  good ;    and  so  receive  aids  from 
them,  wherein  there  is  nothing  of  a  free  gift  bat  the 
name.    Croesus  reproached  him  for  his  largess,*  and 
cast  up  how  much  his  treasure  would  have  amounted 
to  it*  he  had  beeu  closer  fisted.     Cyrus  longed  to 
justify  his  liberali^,  and  therefore  sent  dispatched 
into  all  parts  to  the  grandees  of  his  dominions,  whom 
he  had  particularly  advanced,  requesting  every  one 
of  them  to  assist  his  necessity  with  as  much  money 
as  he  could  spare,  and  to  send  it  to  him  with  a  note 
of  the  sums.    When  all  the  bills  were  brought  to 
him,  every  one  of  friends,  not  thinking  it  enough  to 
offer  him  only  so  much  as  he  had  received  from  his 
bounty,  and  adding  to  it  a  great  deal  of  his  own,t  it 
happened  that  this  sum  amounted  to  much  more 
than  if  he  had  been  as  frugal  as  Croesus  would  have 
had  him :  whereupon  Cyrus  said,1i  ^*  I  atn  as  much 

*  In  Xetiophoii's  Cytopttdia,  lib.  tiii.  sect^ 
•jh  Idem»  ibidL  sect.  10.  a^itm  /<  ^•x*i^/^^^  •  K^mV(^  wXhrnKKU-m 
My^f,  i-i^  Kiij^tf  i»  %»m  i$  rMf  Amruv^  jAj  >«  «i»lAfyir. 
X  Idenii  ibid.  ssol.  Ilr 
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^  in  lavt  \9idk  riches  as  other  princes,  but  rather  a 
f^  bettw  manager.  Yoii  see  with  what  a  smaU  de- 
^^  posit  I  have  gained  the  inestimable  treasnrd  of  so 
^^  niaiiy  friends,  and  how  much  more  fiuthfiil  treiU 
^^  surers  they  are  to  me  then  mercenary  men  wotdd 
^^  be  ¥dtboiit  obligation,  witiiout  affection ;  and  that 
'^^  my  cash  id  better  lodged  than  in  chests,  which 
^^  would  bring  upon  me  uie  hatred,  envy,  and  con- 
**  tempt  of  otiier  princes/* 

The  emperors  alleged  the  dependency  of  tlieirTfaeez. 
ttttthMity  in  some  measure  (at  least  in  appearance)  ^^ 
on  the  go<^  will  of  the  Roman  people,  as  an  excuse  peron  at 
for  the  superfluity  of  their  plays  and  public  spec-  J^^chSt!^ 
tacles ;  they  having  been  accustomed  at  all  times  to  why  nu 
be  humoured,  with  such  extravagant  shows  and  en-'^"^^^^^ 
t^rtainments.     But  they  were  private  men  who  had 
brought  up  this  custom  to  gratinr  their  feQow-citizens 
and  companions  by  such  profusion  and  magnificence, 
chiefly  at  their  own  expense ;  the  custom  had  quite 
another  taste  when  it  came  to  be  kept  up  by  the 
sovereigns.     Pecuniarum  tramlatw  a  juitis  dominis 
adalienos  non  debet  liber  aUs  videri:^  "The  trans- 
•*  ferring  of  money  from  the  right  owners  to  others 
**  ought  not  to  be  deemed  liberality." 

Philip,  perceiving  that  his  son  went  about  to  gain  AirTan<i«T 
the  aflffiction  of  the  Macedonians  by  presents,  re-  J^*"**!;"/^. 
primanded  htm  in  a  letter,  after  this  manner,  viz;  therfurrL 
«  What  could  mislead  you  to  think  that  those  will  ^!^^^^^''^^ 
^  befittthful  to  you  whom  thou  hast  bribed  witbairectioiiof 
«*  money?  Have  you  a  mind  tliat  the  Macedonians  i^^^'^^'Jj 
**  should  look  upon  you  not  as  a  sovereign,  but  aspre*cnt«. 
♦*  their  cae^-keeper  and  corrupter?  If  you  would 
*•  practise  upon  them,  do  it  by  the  good  deeds  of 
•*  virtue,  and  not  by  bounty  from  thy  coffers/'t 

It  was,  however,  a  fine  thing  to  bring  to  theAdigrfs^ 
theatre,  and  therein  plant  a  ^eat  number  of  large  Jj,**°/,J'J"** 
trees,  with  all  their  branches  m  fiill  verdure,  repre-  mi^otfl. 
renting  a  great  shady  forest,  beautifully  disposed  iRthi'j*^/^ 

*  Cicero  de  Ofiic.  lit^,,  i.  cap.  14.  f  Idein,  lib.  if.  cap.  l^ 
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^1^^^  just  symmetry ;  and,  on  the  first  day,  to  throw  info 

Roman  era- it  a  thousand  ostriches,  a  thousand  stags,  a  thousand 

l^iiS'  boars,  and  as  many  fidlow-deer,  and  abandon  them 

the  people,  to  the  prey  of  the  people;,  and  the  next  day  to 

cause  a  hundred  great  lions,  as  many  leopards,  and 

.    three  hundred  bears  to  be  knocked  on  the  head,  in 

his  presence ;  and,  on  the  third  day,  to  make  three 

hundred  couple  of  gladiators  fight  in  earnest ;  all 

which  was  done  by  the  emperor  Probus.     It  was  also 

very  fine  to  see  those  vast  amphitheatres  cased  with 

marble,  curiously  set  ofiT  with  figures  and  statues, 

and  the  inside  shining  with  rare  decorations  : 

Bdltheus  en  gemmis,  en  illita  porticus  auro,* 

Behold  a  belt,  with  jewels  glorious  made. 
And  a  brave  portico  witli  gold  o'erlaid. 

All  the  sides  of  this  great  space  filled  and  environed, 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  with  sixty  or  eighty 
rows  of  seats,  all  of  marble  also,,  and  covered  wita 
cushions : 


Exeat,  in^ity 


Si  pudor  est,  ^t  de  pulomo  surgat  equestri^ 
Cujus  res  legi  nun  sufficit,f 

They  who  by  law  can*t  make  a  title  fit. 

Let  such,  for  shame,  th*  equestrian  cushion  quit. 

where  an  hundred  thousand  spectators  might  sit  at 
their  ease ;  and  to  make  the  stage,  whefe  the  plays 
were  performed,  first  open  by  art,  and  to  cleave  into 
chasms  representing  dens,  from  which  issued  out 
the  beasts  designed  for  the  spectacle;   and  then, 

*  I  know  not  what  is  strictly  to  be  understood  here  by  the  word 
habheus^  In  the  amphitheatres  this  term  was  applied  to  certain  steps 
that  were  higher  and  wider  than  the  others,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
Antiquities  of  Father  Montfaucon,  torn.  iii.  part  ii.  p.  256.  Father 
Tachart,  in  his  Latin  and  French  Dictionary,  says,  that  the  word  is 
used  by  Vitruvius  to  denote  a  belt  or  girdle  round  the  bottom  and  top 
of  a  column.  Whether  jewels  would  make  a  better  figure  there 
than  on  Montfaucon's  steps,  I  leave  to  the  determination  of  the  con« 
Boisseurs.  . 

f  Calphumius,  eclog,  7,  entitled  Tdmplum. 

X  Jut.  sat  iii.  ver.  1^3« 
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tttconifyf  to  hting  a  deluge  of  water  upon  the  stagey 
Qftnying  sea«inon9tersy  and  ships  of  force  to  repre«- 
seot  a  searfight ;  and|  thirdly^  to  drain  and  dry  the 
stage  again  for  the  combat  of  the  gladiators  j  and, 
for  the  fourth  scene,  to  have  the  stage  strewed  with 
vermilion  and  storax,  instead  of  sand,  there  to  make 
a  solemn  feast  for  all  that  vast  multitude  of  people  j 
which  is  the  last  act  of  one  day  only  : 

— ^ ; —  &^^  ^^  descendentis  aretuB 

*  Ftdirmtf  in  partes,  rupiaque  varagine  terrce 

Emersisse  JeraSj  et  iisdem  scepe  fatebris 
Aurea  cum  croceo  creverunt  arhuta  libro. 
Nee  solum  nobis  silvestria  cemere  monsira 
C&(Uigit,  (Bquoreos  ego  cum  certantibus  ursis 
Speciuvi  mtutoSf  et  equorum  nomine  digrmmy 
Sed  defbrrne  pecus.* 

How  oftei!^,  when  spectators,  have  we  seen 

Part  of  the  spacious  theatre  sink  in, 

And,  from  a  sudden  chasm  in  the  earth, 

Start  up  wild  beasts :  then  presently  give  birth 

Unto  a  shining  grove  of  golden  bow'rs. 

Of  shrufas  that  blossomed  with  eoameird  flow'xs  ? 

Nor  yet  of  sylvm  mdnsters  had  we  sight 

Abne ;  I  saw  sea-calves  with  wild  beacs  fight ; 

Aiid  a  deformed  sort  of  cattle  came, 

Which  river  or  sea-horses  we  might  name* 

Sometimes  they  have  made  a  high  mountain  rise  full  ^ 
of  fruit-tre^9  and  others  of  verdure }  from  the  tops 
of  which  trickled  down  a  current  of  water,  as  fron> 
the  mouth  of  a  fountain.  One  while  a  great  ship 
came  rolling  in,  which  opened  and  divided  of  itselfj 
and  afler  having  disgorged  from  its  hold  four  or 
five  hundred  beasts  for  %ht,  closed  again,  and  dis- 
appeared of  itself.  At  other  times,  from  the  bottom 
of  this  stage,  they  caused  sweet-scented  waters  to 
spout  upwards,  and  dart  their  threads  to  such  a  pro- 
digious height  as  to  sprinkle  and  perfume  the  vast 
nuutitade  jjf  spectators.  Then,  to  defend  them- 
selves from  the  wind,  rain,  or  heat,  they  had  that 

♦  Cdphuni,  ecloff.  7,  ver.  64  to  74 
VOL.  III.  li 
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huge  fabric  covered  over  with  purple  curtains  o£ 
Heedle-work,  or  of  silk  of  various  cdlours,  which 
they  could  either  draw  or  undraw  as  tmy  pleased : 

Quamvis  non  modico  caleant  spectacula  sole 
Vela  reducuniur  cum  venit  Hermogenes.* 

The  curtains,  though  the  sun  does  scorch  the  skin, 
-  Are,  when  Hermogenes  f  appears,  drawn  in. 

The  net-work  also,  that  was  set  before  the  people  to 
defend  them  from  the  fuiy  of  those  wild  beasts,  was 
of  gold-tissue : 

—  Awro  quoque  (aria  re/ulgeni 

Setia.t 

And  woven  nets  refulgent  are  with  gold. 

If  there  be  any  thing  excusable  in  extravagances  of 
this  kind,  it  is  where  the  invention  and  novelty 
furnish  admiration,  and  not  the  expense.  '  In  the 
same  vanities  we  discover  how  fruitful  those  ages 
were  in  wits  of  a  difierent  kind  from  ours.  It  &res 
with  this  sort  of  fertility  as  it  does  with  all  other 
productions  of  nature.  Not  that  she  therein  em- 
ployed her  utmost  efibrt  at  that  time.  We  do  not 
travel,  we  rather  roam  up  and  down,  -and  whirl  this 
way  and  that;  and  tread  the  same  ground  over 
again.  I  am  afraid  our  knowledge  is  weak  in  every 
respect.  We  do  not  look  far,  and  scarce  at  all  be- 
hind us.  Our  understanding  comprehends  little, 
and  exists  but  a  little  while,  it  being  short,  nqt  only 
in  extent  of  time,  but  of  matter : 

Vixere  fortes  ante  Agamemnona 

MuUi,  sed  (mines  ill£rymalnles 

Urgentur,  ignotique  lo^gi  / 

Nocte.^ 

'    *  Martial,  lib.  xii.  irer.  15,  16. 

•    f  This  Herm(M;enet  wa9  an  arrant  thief,  and  Oiey  took  down  the 

jcprtaina  for  fear  he  should  find  some  means  or  other  to  steal  them' 

away. 

i  Calphurpius,  ecloe.  8,  entitled  Templom,  ver.  53. 

§  Horace,'  lib.  iv.  ode  9,  ver.  25,  &c» 
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Before  great  Agamemnon  reign'd, 
Reign'd  kings  as  great  as  he^  and  brave  $ 
Whosci  huge  ambition's  now  contained 
In  the  small  comnass  of  a  grave : 
In  endless  night  tney  sleep,  unwept^  unknown. 

Bt  supera  beUum  Thdfonum  et  fimera  TrojtBf^ 
Multi  alias  alii  guoque  res  cecmere  poetajf 

.  And  long  before  the  wars  of  Thebes  and  Troy, 
On  other  things  bards  did  their  song  employ. 

Solon's  account  of  what  he  had  learned  from  the 
£^yptian  priests,  of  the  long  duration  of  their  state, 
and  of  their  way  of  learning  and  preserving  foreign 
histories,  is  not,  methmks,  a  testimony  to  be  slighted 
upon  this  consideration.  Si  interminatam  in  omnes 
partem  magnitudinem  regianum  videremus  et  tempos 
rumjt  in  quam  se  ittjieiem  animtis  et  entendens^  ita 
UUe  hmgeque  peregrinatur^  ut  nullam  oram  ultimi 
videatj  in  qua  possit  insistere :  in  hac  immensitate^^ 
infinita  vis  innumerabilium^  appareret  formarum:% 
**  Could  we  see  that  boundless  extent  of  countries 
^^  and  ages,  in  all  their  parts,  on  which  the  mind, 
^'  being  fixed  and  intent,  might  ramble  where  and 
^^  when  it  list,  without  meeting  with  any  limits  to 
^  its  sight,  we  would  discover  innumerable  forms  in 
**  that  immensity."  Though  all  that  is  arrived  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  time  past  should  be  true,  and 
known  by  any  one  person,  it  would  be  less  than 
nothing  compared  with  what  is  unknown.    And  of 

*  Montaigne  diverts  himself  here  in  giving  Lucretius's  words  in 
this  disticby  a  construction  directly  contrary  to  what  they  bear*  in 
thatnoem. 

+  Lucret  lib.  v.  ver.  327,  &c. 

\  Here  also  Montaigne  puts  a  sense  cjuite  different  from  what  the 
words  bear  in  the  original ;  but  the  apphcation  he  makes  of  them  it 
so  happy  that  one  would  declare  th^  were  actually  iiut  together  cnly 
to  express  his  own  sentiment.  **  Et  temporum''  is  an  luldition  by 
Montaigne,  ahd^  instead  of  **  infinita  vis  innumeralnlium,  appareret 
**  formairum/'  it  is  in  Cicero  *' infinita  yis  innumerabilium  volitat 
*'  atomomm."  These  two  last  are  sufficient  to  show  that  Cicero 
tseat^  of  auite  another  thing  than  what  Montaigne  does  here, 

j  Cic.  ae  Nature  Daorum,  lib.  i.  cap.  20. 

L2 
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this  very  image  of  the  irorld^  iK^hich  glides  awfty 
while  we  are  in  it,  how  scanty  and  contraoted  is  the 
knowledge  of  the  most  curious  inquirers  ?  Not  only 
of  particidar  events,  which  fortune  often  renders  ex- 
emplary and  important,  but  of  the  state  of  great 
governments  and  nations,  not  above  a  hundredth 
part  has  reached  our  knowledge.  We  make  a  parade 
of  the  wonderful  invention  of  our  great  guns,  and 
of  our  printing,  which  other  men,  at  the  other  end 
of  ^e  world,  in  China,  enjoyed  a  thousand  yeaca 
before  us.  Did  we  but  see  as  much  of  the  world  as 
we  do  not  see,  it  is  probable  we  would  perc^ve  $^ 
perpetual  multiplication  and  vicissitude  of  formSf 
ftliere  is  nothing  singly  and  rjure  in  respect  to  nature^ 
.  nor,  indeed,  with  regard  to  pur  knowledg^^  whidi 
is  a  wretched  foundation  for  our  rules,  and  fondly 
presents  us  with  a  very  fidse  image  of  thinfls.  As 
we,  nowra-days,  vaiqly  infer  the  world  to  be  i|i  ^ 
9tate  of  declension  and  decrepitude  by  the  argusK^n^a 
we  draw  from  our  own  weakness  and  decay : 

Jamque  aded  affecta  est  ceiasy  effcetaque  tellusJ^ 
So  much  the  age,  so  much  the  earth  decays. 

Jn  like  manner  did  he,  of  old,  vainly  conjectqre  the 
birth  and  youth  of  the  world,  by  the  vigour  he  ob* 
served  in  Uie  wits  of  his  time  abounding  in  pov^tkisy 
and  the  invention  of  divers  arts  y 

VerHmy  ut  opinior^  hahet  novitaiefn  sumnuif  recensque 
Natura  est  mundi,  neque  pritnum  exordia  aspit : 
f         Quart  etiam  qiuedam  tame  artes  expolmnlur^ 
Nunc  etiam  augescuni^  nunc  addiia  navigiis  sunt 
Multa.f 

^        But  sure  theniiture  of  the  world  isstroDg, 
;  .      And,  since  it  fir^  began,  it  can\be  kuig  ; 
The  reason,  why  I. think  ao,  is,  we  know 
'     ;    That  arts  incnease,  and  still  politer  grow; 

*  And  many  things,  finom  lormer  times  conceal'd^ 

Are  by  esctensive  comaierce  new  reveal'd. 

fc.  •   ,  .  . 

*  Luicret.  lib.  ii.  ver.  1150*  +  Idem,  Ub.  v.  ver,  831,  <M 
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This  world  of  ours  has  lately  found  out  anotiierortheneir 
(and  who  will  assure  us  that  this  is  the  last  that  wiIlU[^''^J[|^'* 
be  diseovered,  since  the  Demons,  the!  Sibyls,  and  we  of  its  iniw. 
too  were,  till  now,  quite  ^orant  of  it),  altogether  ^^\ 
Bi  big,  |xipulous,  and  fruitfol  as  this ;  and  yet  such  was  6rst 
a  notice,  so  mudi  a  ehfld,  that  it  still  ieams  its  A,  b^^'*^^*^ 
€4    It  is  DM  My  years  ago  that  it  knew  neitiief 
letters,  weightit,  measures,  vestments^  com,   not 
vines.    It  was  even  quite  naked  in  its  m6ther*s  lap» 
and  onl^  lived  upon  what  she  nursed  it  with.    If  w^ 
ri^btily  ju^ge  or  our  period,  and  this  poet  also,  of 
tlte  vonth  of  the  a^e  he  lived  in,  this  oth^r  worid 
wiU  be  but  just  entering  into  light  when  ours  shatt 
inake  its  exit«    The  universe  will  be  paaral3rtic ;  one 
member  will  be  benumbed,  another  in'  vigour.    I 
fear,  indeed,  that  we  shall  have  very  much  hastened 
the  deca^  and  ruin  of  the  new  world  by  our  infec- 
tion, and  that  it  wfll  pay  very  dedr  for  oat  opinions, 
and  onr  arts.    It  wa^  an  infant  world ;  yet  we  have 
not  whipped,  nor  sutgected  it  to  oar  discipline  by 
onr  v^our  and  natural  strength ;  we  have  neither 
won  the  people  by  our  justice  and  goodness,  mtf 
subdued  tnem  by  our  magnanimity.    Mo^t  of  their 
answers,  and  the  negotiations  we  have  had  with  themf, 
prove  that  they  were  not  inferior  to  us  in  the  clear- 
ness of  natural  understanding  and  a|»prehensidir. 
The  astonishing  magnificence  of  the  cieies  of  Cvlsco 
Slid  Mexico,  and,  among  many  things  of  the  like 
kind,  the  earden  of  that  king,   wherein  all  trees, 
iruits,  afld  herbs,  according  to  the  order  and  si2e 
they  are  of  in  a  garden,  were  curiously  figured  in 
goldf  as  were  in  his  closet  all  the  a;nimals  bred  in  his 
dominions  and  tjie  sea ;  and  the  beauty  of  their  ms^ 
m^ctores  in  jewels,  feathers,  cotton,  and  paiAiii^^ 
i^w  that  they  likewise  £d  not  yield  to  us  in  indus- 
try.   But  as  for  devotion,  observance  of  the  laws, 
goodness,  liberality,  loyalty,  and  plain  deahna^  it 
was  of  service  to  us  that  we  had  not  so  great  a  share 
of  those  virtues  as  they.    For,  by  this  advmtage^ 
they  ruinedy  sold^  attd  beti^yed  thetoelvesr 
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iHie  Spa.  As  to  boldness  and  courage,  steadineM,  constancy^ 
n'u^f th"*^  ^^d  a  resolution  to  bear  pams^  hunger,  and  even 
An)ericans  death,  I  wouM  not  fear  to  set  the  examples  I  find 
«p  rs?.r'.  among  them  in  comparison  with  the  most  noted  in* 
ri5-,^a-  gitances  in  antiquity  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
brUio!^.  memoirs  of  our  side  of  the  globe.  For  as  those 
who  have  subdued  them,  take  away  but  the  tricks  and 
frauds  which  they  made  use  of  to  gull  them,  and  the 
just  cause  which  those  nations  had  of  astonishment 
to  see  so  sudden  and  unexpected  an  arrival  of  men 
with  beards,  differing  in  language,  religion,  fbrm^ 
and  countenance,  fh>m  so  remote  a  part  of  the  world, 
which  they  never  heard  was  at  all  inhabited,  mounts 
ed  on  great  monsters  to  them  unknown,  against 
such  as  had  not  so  much  as  ever  seen  a  horse  before, 
or  any  other  beast  trained  up  to  carry  a  man  or  any 
other  burden ;  to  see  those  men  cased  with  a  shining, 
impenetrable  shell,  and  armed  with  a  cutting  and 
glittering  blade,  brandishing  it  acainst  those  who, 
out  of  wonder  at  the  brightness  of  a  looking-glass  or 
a  knife,  would  truck  great  wealth  in  gold  and  pearls 
for  them;  and  who  had  neither  the  skill  nor  matter 
wherewith  to  penetrate  our  steel,  if  they  had  ever  so 
.much  time :  add  to  this  the  thunder  and  lightning  of 
our  cannon  and  muskets,  enough  to  have  frightened 
Csesar  himself  had  he  been  surprised  when  so  unex- 
perienced, and  now  against  a  naked  people,  except 
where  they  had  the  apparel  of  quilted  cotton,  with- 
out other  arms,  at  the  most,  but  bows,  stones,  staves, 
and  bucklers  of  wood:  a  people  over-reached,  under 
tlie  colour  of  friendship  and  good  faith,  by  a  curi- 
osity of  seeing  things  strange  and  unknown :  take 
away,  I  say,  this  disparity,  from  the  conquerors,  and 
you  take  awav  from  them  all  the  source  of  so  many 
victories-  When  I  consider  that  invincible  ardour 
wherewith  so  many  thousands  of  men,  women,  and 
children  so  oflen  presented  and  threw  themselves 
into  unavoidable  dangers,  for  defence  of  their  gods 
and  their  liberties ;  that  generous  obstinacy  to  suffer 
all  extremities  and  difficulties,  and  even  deatli,  rather 
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than  submit  to  the  government  of  those  by  whom 
they  were  so  shamefully  abused ;  and  some  choosing 
to  die  of  hunger,  and  to  starve  themselves  to  death, 
after  being  made  prisoners,  rather  than  to  accept  of 
nourishment  from  the  hands  of  their  enemies  so 
basely  victorious:    I  foresee,  that  whoever  should 
have  attacked  them,  supposing  an  equality  of  arms, 
experience,  and  numbers,  would  have  had  a  dan-> 
geroul^  if  not  a  more  desperate  task  to  manage  than 
in  any  Other  war  we  have  seen.    What  pity  it  is  thafnieAiMri* 
so  noble  a  conquest  did  not  fall  to  Alexander,  or  to^^]^' 
those  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans ;  and  that  so  great  Wpyif 
a  revolution  and  change  of  so  many  empires  and  na-fi,u^o  into 
tions  had  not  been  effected  by  hands  that  might  have^*"*"* 
tised  them  courteously,  and  refined  them  b}r  ffrub-qomn 
bing  up  what  was  savage  amongst  them,  cherishing,  ]JJJ[|]^J2| 
and  propagating  the  good  seed  which  nature  had  pro*  ^^SL. 
ducc^  tnere ;  and  by  not  only  mingling  in  the  cul- 
ture of  their  lands,  and  the  ornament  of  their  cities^^ 
the  arts  of  this  part  of  the  world,  but  incorporating 
the  virtues  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  with  those 
that  Were  originals  of  their  country !    What  a  repa^ 
ration,  and  what  an  amendment  would  it  have  been 
to  the  whole  world,  had  our  first  examples  and  de- 
portment in  those  parts  allured  the  people  to  the  ad- 
miration and  imitation  of  virtue,  and  formed  a  fra- 
ternal society  and  understanding  between  them  and 
us !    How  easy  would  it  have  been  to  have  made  ad- 
vants^e  of  minds  so  undisciplined  and  so  thirsty  for 
know&dge,  and  such  as,  for  the  greatest  part,  had 
good  natur^  parts  to  work  upon. 

On  the  contrary,  we  have  taken  advantage  of  their  witk  winc 
ignorance  and  inexperience,  with  the  greater  ease  tojj^'^^^y 
incline  them  to  treachery,  luxury,  avarice,  and  totmt^d^^ 
all  sorts  of  inhumanity  and  cruelty,  by  the  example  JJJ^p*^' 
and  pattern  of  our   manners.      Was  paltry  traffic 
ever  promoted  at  so  dear  a  rate  ?    So  many  cities 
demoushod,  so  many  nations  exterminated,  so  many 
millions  of  people  put  to  the  sword ;  and  the  richest 
and  most  beautiful  part  of  the  world  tiuned  up-side 
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|4own  for  the  traffic  of  pearls  and  pepper!  *Mt$n 
victories !    Never  did  ambition,  never  ^d  nationid 
animosities  provoke  men  to  the  commission  of  sudi 
horrid  hostilities  against  one  another,  attended  with 
i^ch  miserable  calamities. 
Theanswer     Certain  Spaniards,  coasting  along  the  sea  in  qnest 
mrriansto"  9f  ^^^^^  mines,  landed  in  a  very  fruitfiil,  pleasant 
those  exe.  Qountiy,  wcU  inhabited,  where  they  made  ^eir  usual 
b^r?.*""*^  remonstrances  to   the  people:   "That  the]f  were 
"  peaceable  men,  who  had  made  a  long  voyagct» 
*'  being  sent  on  the  part  of  the  king  of  Castile,  the 
"  greatest  prince  in  the  habitable  world,  to  whon> 
V^  ^e  pope,  God's  vicegerent  upon  earth,  had  grant- 
^^  e4  the  principality  of  aU  the  Indies :  ^at  if  they 
«<  would  become  tributaries  to  him  they  should  be 
" .  used  v^ry  cpurteously ;  at  the  same  time  requiruig 
^^  provisions  of  them  for  their  nourishment,  and 
^^  gold  for  their  use  in  medicine :  they  also  recom** 
V  mended  to  them  the  belief  of  one  God  alone,  and 
^<  the  truth  of  our  religion,  which  they  advised  them 
<<  to  eqabi^ace,  adding  thereto  some  menaces.''    The 
answer  was  this,  viz.  "  That  as  to  their  being  peace-' 
"  able,  they  did  not  seem  to  be  such,  if  they  were 
"  so.    As  to  their  king,  becaupe  be  asked,  he  must 
^^  certainly  be  poor  and  necessitous ;  and  the  person 
^.^  who  had  allotted  him  this  part  of  the  world  must 
^  be  a  man  fond  of  strife,  by  attempting  to  give 
^*  away  that  which  was  not  his  own,  and  to  bring  the 
^^  title  of  the  ancient  possessors  into  dispute.    As  to 
^^  provisions,  they  would  fiirnisb  them ;  that  of  gold 
**  they  had  but  little;  and,  indeed,  made  no,  account 
•     ^*  of  it,  forasmuch  as  it  was  of  no  use  to  the  service 
«<  of  life,  which  all  their  care  was  to  pa^s  hafif>ily  and 
**  pleasantly;  that,  however,  they  were  welcome  to 
"  take  what  they  could  firid,  except  that  which  was 
^'  employed  in  the  service  of  their  gods.    As.  to  the 
"  one  God  only,  the^  liked  what  they  said  of  him, 
"  but  they  were  not  inclined  to  change  their  reli- 
"  gion,  having  so  long  lived  in  it  to  their  advantage; 
^>  and  that,  th^^y  were  not  accustomed,  to  taJke  adwce 
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^*  firom  aoj  but  their  Jfriends  and  acquaintance.  As 
V  .to  menaces,  it  discovered  a  wrong  judgment  to 
^^  o&r  to  threaten  those  whose  nature  and  power 
^*  was  to  them  unknown  :  that,  therefore,  they  had 
^^  best  quit  their  coast  without  delay,  for  they  were 
**  not  used  to  take  the  civilities  and  remonstrances 
^^  of  armed  men,  and  fordgners  too,  in  good  part ; 
^^  otherwise  the^  should  do  b^  them  as  they  had 
^^  done.by  those  others;"  sho¥ang  them^  at  the  same 
time,  the  heads  of  several  men  executed,  which 
were  set  up  round  the  walls  of  their  city.  Whe« 
ther  this  was  childish  babble,  from  an  in&nt  state, 
let  the  instance  here  given  determine.  But  so  it  is, 
that  the  Spaniards,  neither  in  this,  nor  many  other 
places,  where  they  did  not  find  the  merchandise  they 
wanted,  made  no  seizure  nor  attack,  whatever  other  t 

commodity  was  to  be  had  there :  witness  my  can- 
nibals. 

Of  two  of  the  most  potent  monarchs  of  that  world,  The  sduu 
imd,  perhaps,  of  this;  kings  of  so  many  kings,  aud||^'^|j^ 
the  last  the  Spaniards  drove  from  thence,  the  king  of  the  king 
of  Peru  being  taken  in  battle,  and  put  to  a  ransom  ^^^ 
so  excessive  as  is  beyond  all  belief;  winch,  however,  im*  "mmIc 
was  punctually  paid ;  and  having,  by  his  conversa^^^^ 
tion,  given  evident  proof  of  a  frank,  generous,  and  ^^f- 
jponstant  spirit,  and  of  a  clear  and  undisturbed  ima- 
gination, the  conquerors,  after  having  exacted  of 
him  a  million,  three  hundred  twenty-nve  thousand, 
five  hundredweight  of  gold,  besides  silver,  and  other 
things  thatt  amounted  to  no  less  (insomuch  that  their 
horses  were  now  shod  with  solid  gold),  had  a  mind 
to  see  (how  perfidious  soever  it  might  be  deemed) 
what  might  be  the  rest  of  this  king's  treasure,  and 
to  make  that  also  their  property.    To  this  end,  a 
false  charge  was  preferred  against  him,  and  false  evi« 
dence  suborned  to  prove  that  he  had  formed  a  design 
to^  raise  an  insurrection  in  his  provinces  for  recovering 
his  liberty.    Upim  thist,  by  me  virtuous  sentence  of 
the  very  men  who  had  hatched  this  plot  against  him, 
he  was  condemned  to  be  hanged  in  public,  making 

12 
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him  campound  for  the  torture  of  being  burned  aliv<^^ 
by  submitting  to  baptism,  at  the  place  of  execution. 
A  horrid  and  unheard-of  barbarity,  which  he  under- 
went,  however,  with  an  air  truly  brave  and  royaf, 
without  alteration  either  of  his  looks  or  language. 
And  after  this,  to  appease  the  people,  who  were  as- 
tonished and  confounded  at  so  stralige  a  scene,  the 
Spaniards  put  on  a  show  of  deep  mourning  for  his 
death,  and  ordered  him  a  sumptuous  funeral, 
their  exe.     The  othcr  was  the  king  ot  Mexico,  who,  after 
riT^toUie '^^^^g  been  long  besieged  in  his  capital  city,  where- 
kii^of  *  in,  if  ever  a  prince  and  people  showed  it  in  this  world, 
who 'had    he  discovered  the  utmost  that  patience  and  perse- 
ftiM)  the     verance  are  capable  of  doing,  had  the  misfortune  of 
"*wr"n°o  being  delivered  up  alive  into  the  hands  of  his  ene- 
theirhands-mies,  upou  articles  of  being  treated  as  a  king  (nei- 
ther,  during  tfie  time  of  his  imprisonment,  was  any 
part  of  his  behaviour  unworthy  of  that  title) ;  but 
his  enemies,  after  their  conquest,  not  finding  so  much 
gold  as  they  expected,  when  they  had  ransacked  and 
rummaged  every  place,  they  proceeded  to  extort  new 
discoveries,  by  inflicting  the  most  hellish  torments 
they  Could  invent  upon  the  prisoners  whom  they  had 
taken  ;  but,  as  they  gained  no  advantage  by  it,  their 
courage  being  greater  than  their  tortures,  they  wer^ 
at  last  so  enraged  that,  contrary  to  their  faith,  and 
contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  they  condemned  the 
king  himself,  and  one  of  the  chief  courtiers,  to  be 
put  upon  the  rack  in  the  presence  of  one  another. 
The  nobleman,  finding  his  spirits  near  spent  with  the 
pains  and  the  heat  of  burning  coals  all  round  him, 
pitifully  turned  his  dying  eyes  upon  his  master,  as  if 
It  were  to  ask  his  pardon  that  he  could  hold  out  no 
longer.    The  king,  darting  a  fierce  and  severe  look 
at  him,  as  reproaching  his  cowardice  and  meanness 
of  spirit,  said  only  these  words  to  him  with  a  harsh 
and  steady  voice,  "  And  what  dost  thou  think  of 
*'  me,  that  I  am  in  a  bagnio?     Am  I  more  at  ease 
*«  than  thyself?*'    Upon  this  the  courtier  suddenljr 
sunk  under  his  pains,  and  died  on  the  spot.    The 
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Mogy  heSng  half  roasted,  was  carried  from  thenee, 
not  so  much  out  of  pity  (for  what  compassion  could 
ever  reach  souls  so  barbarous  that,  for  giving  a  dubi« 
OU8  information  of  some  vessel  of  gold  to  be  pillaged^ 
they  caused  not  a  private  man  only,  but  a  King,  so 
great  both  in  fortune  and  merit,  to  be  broiled  before 
their  eyes),  but  it  was  because  his  constancy  rendered 
their  crudty  still  the  more  shameful.  They  after^ 
wards  hanged  him  for  having  had  the  courage  to  at- 
tempt to  set  himself  free  by  force  of  arms  from  so 
iong  a  state  of  captivity  and  subjection  j  and  he 
made  his  exit  in  a  manner  becoming  so  magnani- 
mous a  prince« 

At  another  time  they  burned  alive,  in  one  and  theThe  hoirid 
fiame  fere,  four  hundred  and  sixty  men,  viz.  four  hun-  ^tldTth^ 
dredofthe  common  people,  and  sixty  of  the  chief  Spaniards 
lords  of  aprovince,  whom  thcv  had  tidcen  prisoners j'^'JJ^^'^r^ 
of  war;    These  narratives  we  nave  from  themselves ;  ©n  iheir^ 
for  they  do  not  only  confess"  the  facts,  but  boast  of,5"ir 
and  justify  them :  could  it  be  to  prove  their  justice^ 
or  their  zeal  for  their  reli^n  ?    Certainly,  these  are 
methods  too  different  from,  and  contrary  to  so  holy 
an  end.     Had  it  been  their  view  to  extend  our  reli- 
gion, thev  would  have  considered  that  it  is  not  pro* 
pagated  by    the    possession  of  territories,  but  of 
iieatts ;  and  w(Kdd  have  thought  the  blood  spiUed  by 
the  necessities  of  war  too  much,  without  increasing 
the  efiusion  by  a  slau^ter,  like  that  of  wild  beasts, 
a3  universal  as  fire  and  sword  could  make  it,  having 
only  eho^e  to  save  as  many  as  they  intended  to  make 
wretdied  slaves  of,  to  the  work  and  service  of  their 
mines:  so, that  many  of  the  Spanish  generals  were 
put.  tp  death  on  the  place  of  conquest, .  by  order  of 
the  Wings  of  Castile,  judtly  offended  with  the  horror 
of  their  behaviour ;  and  they  were  almost  all  of  them 
hated  and  despided.     God  justly  permitted  that  aU 
this  great  plunder  should  be  swallowed  up  by  the  sea 
in  its  transportation,  or  by  the  civil  wars,  in  which 
%k^y  devoured  (me  another }  and  the  greatest  part  of 
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tbem  was  butidd  on  the  spdt^  without  gaunlig  ulj 
fruit  of  their  yictory^ 
The  tret.       As  foT  the  revenue,  and  what  was  in  the  treasury 


•are  of  the  0f  ^  pfovident  aiid  prudent  king^  the  reawm  why  it 

BOt  SO  COO- 

»i«ierabie  \^^  ooncdved^  and  of  that   abundance   of  riches 


was  so  far  short  of  the  hopes  those  who  came  bcrono 


licTedat^'  which  the  Spaniards  found  at  their  first  arrival  iit 

^^^'       this  new  wond  (jfof  ^  though  a  great  deal  was  fetched 

from  thence^  we  find  it  nothing  in  dorapariscm  of 

what  might  be  expected),  was  because  the  tise  of 

money  was  entirdj  unknown  there ;  aAd  tbat^  b^ 

consequence,  their  gold  was  all  a  dead  stock,  being  of 

no  other  use  but  for  ornament  and  ostentation^  as  so 

much  fiuniture  reserved  from  fiidier  to  son  by  man^ 

powerfrd  kings,  who  contintiaHy    cbdiausted   their 

mines  to  fbrm  tfass  heap  of  vessels  and  statuOs  fot  the 

ornament  of  their  palaces  and  temples  \  whereas  oot 

^Id  is  all  in  circuktioB  and  traffic*    We  cut  oura 

mto  a  thousand  bits,  cast  it  into  as  many  ftms,  and 

scatter  and  disperse  it  a  thousand  ways«    Let  us  only 

suppose  that  out  kings  had,  in  like  manner  amassed 

all  the  ^d  they  ccndd  collect  in  sevcrai  ages,  and 

^ve  let  it  kin  idle  by  them* 

9he  Mexi.    The  people  of  the  kingdom  of  Mexieo  were  s«(ie«> 

S^J!^  what  more  civilisied,  and  greater  artists  than  the 

to  eTwiit  other  nations  in  that  part  of  the  woiid.  They  judged 

2j[5^^;also,  88  wie  do,  that  the  universe  was  near  its  periocf ; 

themJrvft  and  they  looked  apon  the  desolatioii  we  brought 

tot^hen*'*"^"^^  them  as  a  sign  of  it-    Thejf  believed  the 

^  Spa-    duration  of  the  world  to  be  divided  into  five  ages^ 

To'^ti^"^  under  five  successive  suns,  four  of  which  had  abeittlf 

pace  them,  fimthed  their  career^  and  what  now  gwe  them  light 

'  was  the  fifth.    The  first  sun  perisiied,  say  they,  with 

all  othar  creatures,  by  an  universal  deluge;    The 

second  by  the  fitU  of  tHe  fimameitt  upon  us,  which 

suffocated  every  thing  living  ?  and  in  this  age  th^ 

place  the  giants,  whose  bones  they  showed  to  the 

i$pamards  ^  according  to<  the  prc^ortion  of  which  the 

stature  of  men  amoimted  to  twenty  hands  higlk  The 
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llmtlsuii  they  ay  was  annihilated  by  fire^  which 
burned  and  consumed  ever^  thing.  The  fourth  by 
a  coouaotioQ  of  air  aild  wind,  which  even  threw 
down  several  mountaina :  at  which  time  men  did  not 
die,  but  were  transformed  into  baboons.  Whatim* 
pressions  will  not  the  laziness  of  human  crediiHty 
admit!  After  the  extinction  of  this  fourth  smi, 
the  world,  say  they,  lay  twenty-five  years  in  conr 
tiaual  darkness }  in  die  fifteenth  year  of  which  were 
created  a  man  and  a  woman,  who  renewed  the  hur 
man  race.  Upon  a  certain  day,  ten  years  after  this, 
the  8«n  appeared  newly  created,  and  from  this  day 
J^^^ins  their  computation  of  years.  Tlie  third  day  after 
it  was  created,  the  andent  gods  died,  and  new  ones 
hayebe^w  bom  every  day  since.  After  what  manner 
tbey  think  this  ll^t  sun  will  perish  my  author  has 
not  learned.  But  their  calculation  ^  this  feurth 
change  agrees  with  the  great  conjunction  of  the 
planets,  which,  eight  hundred  and  odd  years  ago, 
as  the  astrologers  compute,  produced  many  great 
alterations  and  innovations  in  the  world. 

As  to  pomp  and  magnificence,  neither  Greece,  The  im«- 
Rome,  nor  Egypt,  can,  either  for  utility,  difficulty,  or  ^*^f  j. 
grandeur,  compare  any  of  their  works  with  the  road  Prrn'tT 
made  in  Perq,  by  the  kings  of  that  country,  from  g^J^* 
the  city  t>f  Quito  to  that  of  Cusco  (three  nundred  G^m, 
leagues  in  length),  it  being  atnught,  even,  twenty-fik^  Sy^*** 
|]iaces  in  hreadth,  paved,  and  inclosed  on  both  sides  -^,    i 
with  noble  high  walls ;  along  the  innermost  of  which   ^'      ~ 
twQ  brooks  are  continually  runnings  with  beautifiil 
trees,  named  Md^,  on  their  bank&    In  this  work, 
where  they  mot  with  roclsj»  and  mountains,  they  cut 
through  and  levelled  them,  and  fiUed  up  the  chasms 
with  stone  a^d  lime.    At  the  end  or  every  day'a 
journey  there  are  fine  palaces^  fiimished  with  pro- 
visions^  clothes^  and  arms,r  as  well  fyx  travellera  as  for 
aoldiers  that  nass  that  way.    In  mv  estimation  of 
this  work,  I  nave  coafiputed  the  difficulty,  which  is 
particularly  considerable  in  that  place*    They  did 
ncA  hu^d  with  any  stones  less  than  such  as  were  ten 
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iiMt  BqjDHirc,  which  they  had  no  other  way  to  trans-^ 
port  but  by  dragging  them  along  by  the  strength  of 
their  arms ;  nor  did  they  know  so  much  as  the  art  of 
scaffolding,  nor  had  they  any  other  way  to  go  to 
work  but  to  raise  the  ground  with  the  building,  tak« 
ing  away  the  earth  when  the  whole  was  erected. 
Thcte9t        We  return  now  to  our  coaches.    Instead  of  these 
kinffof     or  any  other  vehicles,  they  were  carried  upon  men's 
ri3"inT  shoulders.    The  last  king  of  Peru,  on  the  day  that 
*>«»<•  of     he  was  taken,  was  thus  carried  upon  poles  or  staves 
nilh/^tbeof  gold,  and  sitting  in  a  chair  of  gold,  to  the  middle 
^^^     of  tne  field  of  battle.    As  fast  as  these  chairmen  were 
killed  in  the  attempt  to  dismount  him  (for  they  were 
determined  to  take  him  alive)  others  strove  to  supply 
their  room ;  so  that  they  could  never  get  him  down, 
what  slaughter  soever  they  made  of  those  chairmen, 
till  he  was  seized  and  pulled  to  the  ground  by  a 
man  on  horseback. 


CHAPTER  VL 
Of  the  Inconvenience  of  Greatness. 

kL^^    OINCE  we  cannot  attain  to  it,  let  us  take  our  re- 
whAtgreatpvenge  by  railing  at  it:  yet  to  find  fault  with  a  thing 
ajlrid'it**^  is  not  absolutely  railing  at  it,  there   being   some 
ifithoat     fiiults  in  all  things  how  beautifid  and  desirable  soever* 
Bttch  troa-  j^  general,  greatness  has  this  evident  advantage,  that 
it  lets  itself  down  at  pleasure,  and  has  almost  the 
choice  of  either  condition.    For  a  man  does  not  fall 
from  all  heights,  but  may  come  down  fi-om  the  great- 
est part  of  them  without  falling.    Indeed,  it  seems 
.  to  me  .that  we  value  it  at  too  high  a  rate,  and  that 
we  also  overvalue  the  resolution  of  those  whom  we 
have  either  seen  or  heard  to  have  contemned  it,  or 
let  themselves  down  from  it  of  their  own  accord. 
Its  essence  is  not  so  manifestly  commodioua  but  it 
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laay  be  refused  without  a  miracle.  I  find  it  a  very 
h^  thing  to  bear  misfortunes ;  but  to  be  content 
with  a  moderate  fortune,  and  to  avoid  greatness,  is  a 
thing,  in  my  opinion,  of  very  little  trouble*  lliis 
is  a  virtue,  methinks,  to  which  I,  who  am  no  con- 
jurer, could  arrive  at  without  much  struggle.  What 
then  ought  thev  to  do  who  would  even  put  into  the 
balance  the  glory  attendii^  this  refusal,  wherera 
there  may  be  more  a^mbition  larking  than  even  in  the 
desire  and  enjoyment  of  greatness  i  FOTasmuch  as 
ambition  never  ccmducts  itself  better,  according  ta 
its  own  manner,  than  by  a  path  which  is  unfrequent- 
ed, and  out  of  the  road. 

I  spur  up  my  courage  to  patience ;  but  slacken  its  Montaigne 
yein  towards  desire.    I  have  as  much  to  wish  for  as'^afof^**' 
another,  and  allow  my  wishes  as  much  liberty  and^T^^y  "^ 
indiscretion  ^  but  yet  it  never  was  my  lot  to  wish  for  J'^fc  f»«- 
either  empire  or  royalty,  nor  for  the  eminency  of  **°^'^ 
those  high  and  commanding  fortunes.    I  do  not  aim 
that  way.    I  love  myself  too  well.    When  I  think  of 
growing  greater,  it  is  but  very  moderately,  and  by  a 
(constrained  and  timorous  increase,  such  as  is  proper 
tor  me,  in  resolution,  in  prudence,  in  health,  beauty, 
and  even  in  wealth.     But  that  reputation,  and  that 
so  mighty  authority  oppress  my  imagination.     And, 

Suite  contrary  to  some  others,  I  would,  perhaps,  ra- 
der  choose  to  be  the  second  or  third  man  in  Peri- 
^ord  than  the  first  in  Paris  ;  at  least,  without  lying, 
be  the  third  than  the  first  officer  in  Paris.  I  would 
^either  dispute  with  a  porter  at  the  gate,  a  wretch 
whom  I  knew  not,  nor  make  crowds  open  to  adore 
me  as  I  pass.  I  have  been  trained  up  to  a  middle 
rank  in  life,  as  well  by  my  inclination  as  my  fortune ; 
and  have  made  it  appear,  by  the  whole  course  of  my 
behaviour  and  undertakings,  that  I  have  rather 
avoided  than  otherwise  to  climb  above  the  degree  of 
fortune  to  which  I  was  born.  Every  natural  consti- 
tutipn  is  equally  just  and  easy.  I  have,  therefore,,  so 
mean  a  spirit  that  I  measure  not  good  fortune  by  its 
height,  but  by  its  eas^  attainment.  - 
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Hb  prefer.  But  if  I  have  not  a  heart  great  eoou^,  I  am  inade 
S^  Hfe  w^c^da  by  an  open  heart,  which  enjoins  me  boldly  to 
to  that  of  proclaim  its  weakness.  Were  I  desired  to  compare 
wS"IrM8ot^^  life  of  L.  Thorius  Balbus,  a  fine  gentleman; 
admirable  leamed,  healthy ;  a  man  of  an  excellent  understand* 
titndein^''^"?'  and  abounding  in  all  manner  of  conveniences 
tbe  creat-  gud  plcasurcs,  Icadinff  a  tranquil  life,  and  all  after  his 
««p«*J».  ^^jj  y^^y^  ^ith  a  gQij  ^jpiy  pTcparcd  to  mcet  death, 

and  fortified  against  superstition,  pain,  and  other  in* 
cumbrancea  ot  human  necessity,  dying  at  last  in  bat- 
tle with  his  sword  drawn  fi:)r  the  defence  of  his  c6un« 
try :  should  I  compare  his  with  the  life  of  M.  Regv« 
lus,  so  grand  and  sublime  as  6veiy  one  knows  it  was, 
together  with  his  admirable  exit;  theooe  without 
name,  without  dignity,  the  other  exemplary  and  won« 
derfully  glorious,  I  would  doubdess  say  as  Cicero 
did,*  Could  I  speak  as  well  as  he.  But,  were  I  to  set 
them  together  in  my  own  phrase,  I  would  say  also 
that  the  life  of  the  former  is  as  much  within  my  ca* 
pacity  and  within  my  desire,  which  I  make  confimn* 
able  to  my  capacity,  as  the  latter  is  beyond  it ;  that 
I  could  not  approach  the  last  without  veneration, 
but  to  the  first  I  would  readily  attain  l^  habit; 
BeioTea  Return  we  now  to  our  temporal  greatness,  firom 
^d  mI"'^^^^  we  have  digressed.  I  neither  &e  to  conunand 
kecom-  nor  bc  commanded.  Otanez,  one  of  the  sev«D 
who  had  a  right  to  lay  claim  to  the  kingdom  c£ 
Persia,  did,  as  I  would  readily  have  done  my^el^ 
i.  e.  he  gave  up  to  his  competitorst  his  right  of  attain- 
ing to  it,  either  by  election  or  by  lot,  provided  that 

*  Cioero,  ffom  whom  Moataigne  hes  taktn  this  psiaHd^  Fla"4r 
gives  the  preference  to  Regulua.  Thorius,  he  says,  wallowed  in 
pleasures  of  every  kind,  ana  was  a  contemner  of  toe  sacrifices  and 
leaniles  of  hk  coantry:  that  he  was  a  handsome  man,  perfectly 
heaUHjy  snd  so  valiant  that  he  diedm  battle  for  the  cause  « the  le** 
public;  insomudi,  adds  Cicero,  that  I  dare  not  name  the  man  whe 
was  preferable  to  him ;  but  virtue  shall  speak  for  me,  who  will  not 
^hesitate  a  moment  to  sive  M.  Regulus  the  preference,  and  to  pro- 
daim  him  die  more  nappy  man.  De  Fiadv  Bon.  et  MaL  m.  ik 
t9ip.20. 

t  HerodoU  lib.  iiL  p.  222, 223« 
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he  and  his  might  live  in  the  en^pire  free  of  all  sub-^ 
jection  and  obedience,  that  to  the  ancient  law?  ex« 
cepted  i  and  that  they  might  enjoy  all  liberty  that 
was  not  to  the  prejudice  thereof^  he  having  as  great 
an  aversion  to  command  as  to  obey. 

The  most  painful  and  difficult  employment  in  the  Kinj^  lUe 
world  is^  in  my  opinion,  worthily  to  discharge  the  of- ™^J*  ^^"- 
fice  of  a  king.     I  excuse  more  of  their  faihngs  than^uie  tTeir 
men  commonly  do,  in  consideration  of  the  vast  weight  °fj^h*;*'J"jJ^^ 
of  their  function,  which  really  astonishes  me.     It  is  difficult. 
difficult  for  such  boundless  power  to  preserve  any  de^ 
corum.    Yet  so  it  is  that,  even  to  those  who  are  not 
of  the  most  happy  disposition,  it  is  a  singular  incite- 
ment to  virtue  to  be  stationed  in  such  a  place,  where 
whatever  good  you  do  is  recorded,  and  placed  to  ac- 
count, where  the  least   benefaction  extends  to  so      ' 
many  men,  and  where  your  talent,  like  that  of  preach- 
ers, chieBy  addresses  itself  to  the  people,  who  ar.e  not 
very  nice  judges,  easily  deceived  and  easily  satisfied. 
There  are  few  things  wherein  we  can  give  a  sincere 
judgment,  because  there  are  few  wherein  we  havQ 
not  in  some  sort  a  particular  interest.  Superiority  and 
inferiority,  command  and  subjection,  are  naturally 
liable  to  envy  and  cavil,  and  must  necessarily  be  con- 
tinually encroaching  upon  one  another.     1  believe 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  touching  its  respective 
rights ;  let  reason,  therefore,  which  is  the  inflexible 
and  dispassionate,  when  we  can  find  it,  determine  the 
case.    It  is  scarce  a  month  ago  that  I  turned  over  two 
Scotch  authors  who  contended  with  each  other  upon 
this  point.     He  who  takes  the  part  of  the  people 
renders  the  condition  of  a  king  worse  than  that  of  a 
carter ;  and  the  writer  for  the  monarch  lif):s  him  up 
some  degrees  above  almighty  God  in  sovereignty  and 
power. 

Now  the  inconvenience  of  greatness,  which  I  haveGrcAt  men 
here  taken  upon  me  to  consider  upon  some  occasion  *j*^^™**^'^^ 
that  lately  put  it  into  my  head,  is  this:    there  is  exercises  of 
not,  perhaps,  any  thing  more  pleasant  in  men's  deal-jj^'^^^'  *"*^ 
ings  with  one  another  than  their  competitions  and 

vot.  III.  M 
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contentions^  through  an  emulation  of  honour  and  va^ 
lour,  either  in  the  exercises  of  the  body  or  of  the 
mind,  wherein  sovereign  greatness  has  no  real  share. 
Indeed  I  have  often  thought,  that,  out  of  pure  res- 
pect, men  have  used  princes  injuriously  and  disdain- 
tiilly  in  that  particular.  For  the  very  thing  I  was  ve- 
hemently disgusted  at,  when  a  lad,  was  to  see,  that 
those  who  performed  their  exercises  with  me  ifbrbore 
to  do  their  best,  as  if  they  thought  me  unworthy  rf 
such  efibrt ;  and  this  is  what  we  see  happen  to  them 
daily,  every  one  thinking  himself  unworthy  to  con- 
tend with  them.  If  we  discover  that  they  have  the 
least  passion  to  get  the  better,  there  is  not  a  man  that 
will  not  make  it  his  business  to  give  them  the  victor}^, 
and  that  will  not  choose  to  betray  his  own  honour 
rather  than  offend  theirs.  They  employ  no  more 
force  in  it  than  is  necessary  to  contribute  to  their  ho- 
nour. What  share  then  have  they  in  an  engagement 
wherein  every  one  is  of  their  side  ?  Methinks  I  see 
those  paladins  of  the  ancient  times  presenting  them- 
selves to  the  justs  and  tournaments,  with  their  bodies 
and  armour  enchanted.  Brisson,*  running  against 
Alexander,  purposely  committed  a  fault  in  his  ca- 
reer, for  which  Alexander  chid  him  ;  but  he  ought  to 
have  whipped  him.  Upon  this  account  Cameades 
said,  "  That  the  sons  of  princes  learned  nothing 
•*  right  but  how  to  ride  the  managed  horse,  by  rea- 
^^  son  that  in  all  other  exercises  every  one  bends  and 
^<  yields  to  them ;  but  a  horse,  being  neither  a  flat- 
*'  terer  nor  a  courtier,  makes  no  more  scruple  to 
**  fling  the  son  of  a  king  than  the  brat  of  a  porter."t 
ijtlomer  was  forced  to  consent  that  Venus,  so  perfect, 

*  Plutarch,  in  his  Treatise,  How  a  Flatterer  may  be  distinguished 
from  a  Friend,  where  this  man,  who  suffered  Alexander  to  conquer 
him,  is  called  Crisson  instead  of  Brisson,  as  it  is  spelled  in  all  the  edi- 
tions of  Montaigne  that  I  have  met  with.  Inaeed,  in  PIutarch*a 
Tract,  entitled  Of  the  Satisfaction  or  Tranquillity  of  the  Mind,  it 
is  spelled  B^tV«v,  in  the  Paris  edit.  fol.  anno  1624.  But  it  is  an  error 
of  the  press,  because  in  the  Latin  verbion,  which  accompanies  it, 
Xylander  has  put  Orison. 

f  Plutarch,  ibid.  chap.  15. 
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soft,  and  delicate  a  beauty,  should  -be  wounded  at 
the  battle  of  Troy,  for  the  sake  of  ascribing  courage 
and  boldness  to  ner,  qualities  never  known  in  those 
who  are  exempt  from  danger. .  The  gods  are  made 
to  be  angry,  to  fear,  to  run  -away,  to  be  jealous,  to 
grieve,  and  to  be  transported  with  passion,  to  ho- 
nour them  with  the  virtues  that  amongst  us  are  com- 
posed of  those  imperfections.      He  that  does  not 
participate  in  the  hazard  and  difficulty,  cannot  pre* 
tend  to  an  interest  in  the  honour  and  pleasure  that 
attend  hazardous  actions.      It  is  pity  you  should 
have  such  a  power  that  all  things  give  way  to  you. 
Your  fortune  throws  society  and  good  fellowship  too 
iar  from  you,  and  plants  you  in  too  great  a  solitude. 
That  easiness,    that  mean    &cility    of  making  all 
things  stoop  to  you,  is  an  enemy  to  all  manner  of 
pleasure.      It  is  sliding,  not  going;    it  is  sleep- 
ing, not   living.      Conceive    a  man    accompanied 
with  omnipotence,  you  plunge  him  in  an   abyss, 
and  put  him  under  a  necessity  of  begging  moles- 
tation and  opposition  from  you  as  an  alms.      His 
being  and  his  welfare  are  in  a  state  of  indigence. 
The  good  qualities  of  kings  are  dead  and  lost,  for 
these  are  only  to  be  perceived  by  comparison,  and 
we  put  them  out  of  the  way  of  it.    Their  ears  are  so 
tingled  with  a  continual  uniform  approbation,  that 
they   have  scarce   any  knowledge  of  true  praise. 
Have  they  to  do  with  the  greatest  fool  of  all  their 
subjects  ?  They  have  no  way  to  take  advantage  of 
him :  by  his  saying,  "  It  is  because  he  is  my  king," 
he  thinks  he  has  said  enough  to  imply  that  he  there- 
fore suffered  himself  to  be  overcome.     This  quality 
stifles  and  confuses  the  other  true  and  essentia  qua- 
lities, which  are  sunk  deep  in  the  kingship,   and 
leaves  them  nothing  to  set  tnemselves  off  but  actions 
that  are  actually  contiguous  and  subservient  to  roy- 
alty, viz.  the  functions  of  their  office.     It  is  so  much 
to  be  a  king,  that  he  is  only  so  by  that  very  denomi- 
nation.     This   strange  lustre  that  surrounds  him, 
conceals  him,  and  robs  us  of  the  view  of  him.    Our 
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sight  is  thereby  repelled  and  dissipated,  being  en- 
grossed and  dazzled  by  this  glaring  splendor.    Tlie 
senate  awarded  the  prize  of  eloquence  to  Tiberius, 
but  he  refused  it,  as  tninking  that,  though  the  award 
had  been  ever  so  just,  he  could  not  have  a  true  relish 
of  it  from  a  judgment  so  restrained. 
How  the        As  we  yield  them  all  the  advantages  of  honour,  so 
fci^  are   do  we  sooth  and  give  a  sanction  to  their  very  defects 
wd  from    and  yices,  not  only  by  approbation,  but  even  by 
^^^^*  imitation.      Every  one  oi  Alexander's  attendants 
carried  their  heads  on  one  side  as  he  did  ;  and  the 
flatterers  *  of  Dionysius  ran  foul  of  one  another  in 
his  presence,  stumbled   at,   and  kicked  up  every 
.   thing  in  their  way,  to  denote  that  tliey  were  as  pur- 
blind  as  he.    Even  ruptures  have  sometimes  been  a 
recommendation  to  favour.     I  have  actuaUy  seen 
deafness  affected ;  and,  where  the  sovereign  hated 
his  wife,  Plutarch  observed  that  the  courtiers  ac- 
tually divorced  theirs,  whom  they  loved.t     And, 
what  is  yet  more,  undeanness,  and  all  manner  of 
dissolution,  disloyalty,   blasphemy,  cruelty,  heresy, 
superstition,  irreligion,  effeminacy,  and  worse  crimes, 
if  worse  there  can  be,  have  at  times  been  the  reign- 
ing fashion ;  and  by  an  exampleyet  more  pernicious 
than  that  of  the  flatterers  of  Mithridates,t  who,  be- 
cause their  sovereign  pretended  to  the  honour  of 
being  a  good  physician,  came  to  him  to  have  inci- 
sions and  caustics  applied  to  their  bodies  ;  for  those 
others  suffered  theu-  souls,  a  more  noble  and  deli-^ 
cate  part,  to  be  cauterised.     But,  to  conclude  the 
subject  I  began  with,  Adrian,  the  emperor,  disput- 
ing with  the  philosopher  Favorinus  about  the  mean- 

*  Plutarch,  Of  the  Difference  between  the  Flatterer  and  the 
Friend. 

f  Plutarch  only  says,  that  he  knew  a  man  who,  because  htg 
friend  divorced  his  wiie,  turned  away  his  wife  also,  whom,  never* 
theless,  he  went  to  visit,  and  sent  for  sometimes  privately  to  his 
^  house,  which  was  discovered  by  the  very  wife  of  his  friend. .  Plu- 
tarch, Of  the  Difference  between  the  Flatterer  and  the  Friend, 
chi^.  8  of  Amyot's  translation. 

X  Plutarch,  ibid,  chap.  13. 
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ing  of  a  word,  Favorinus  soon  yielded  him  the 
point;  for  which  his  friends  blaming  him,  ^^  You 
^  talk  simply,"  said  he,  *'  would  you  make  me  be- 
*^  lieve  that  he  who  commands  thirty  legions  is  not 
^  a  man  of  more  learning  than  I  am  ?"*  Augustus 
wrote  verses  against  Asinius  PoUio ;  ^t  And  I,"  said 
Pollio,  ^^  say  nothing,  for  it  is  not  prudent  to  take 
^^  up  the  pen  against  him  who  has  power  to  pro- 
**  scribe.**  And  these  were  both  in  tne  right  j  for 
Dionysius,  because  he  could  not  equal  Philoxenus 
in  poetry,t  and  Plato  in  reasoning,!  condemned  the 
one  to  the  quarries,  and  sent  the  other  to  the  isle  of 
MginsL  to  be  sold  for  a  slave. 


CHAPTER  VIL 
Of  the  Art  of  Discoursing. 

J.T  is  the  custom  of  our  justice  to  condemn  some  The  end  of 
for  a  warning  to  others.     To  condemn  them  for  no  !>«""*»«»- 
other  reason  but  because  they  have  done  amiss,  were  b!>w  the^ 

*  ^ii  Spartiani  Adrianus  Cflesar,  p.  7  and  8^  Hist.  Aug. 

f  Or  rather  because  he  was  not  able  to  bear  the  slight  <minion 
which  Philoxenus  showed  of  his  poetry.  Diodorus  of  oiciJy, 
lib.  xi.  cap.  2,  says,  that  one  day,  at  supper-time,  as  thty  were 
reading  some  worUiless  poems  of  this  tyrant,  that  excellent  poet 
Philoxenus,  being  changed  to  give  his  opinion  of  them,  was  too 
free  in  his  answer  to  please  Dionysius,  for  which  the  tyrant  was  so 
much  incensed  against  him  that  he  ordered  him  to  be  sent  imme- 
diately to  the  quarries. 

:|:  Montai^e  is  mistaken  here  with  regard  to  Plato,  who  was 
sold  a  slave  m  the  island  of  iEgina,  by  order  of  Dionysius  the  ^- 
rant,  because  he  had  spoken  too  fireely  to  him ;  as  Diodorus  of  Si- 
cily says  positively,  lib.  xv.  cap.  2,  "and  more  particularly  also 
Diog.  Laert.  in  the  Life  of  Plato,  lib.  iii.  sect.  18,  19.  In  these 
two  last  iiotes  the  fault  I  have  found  with  Montaigne  I  might,  in- 
deed, h^ve  as  well  placed  to  the  account  of  Plutarch,  who  says  the 
very  same  thine  as  Montaigne,  in  his  treatise  Of  Contentment,  or. 
Peace  of  the  Mind,  chap.  12,  yet  I  cannot  but  think  that  Plutarch 
has  here  been  guilty  of  some  inaccuracy  of  expretoion. 
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Tiers  of     downright  Stupidity,  as  Plato  says,  for  what  is  done 

some  meo  /^  ii»«  %  t     t  e> 

may  sem  cafitiot  DC  undonc ;  but  it  i»  to  the  end  they  may  or- 
[fon"©'"""^?"^  no  more,  and  that  others  may  not  commit  the 
©then,  like  offence.  We  do  not  reform  the  man  whom  we 
hang,  but  we  reform  others  by  him.  I  do  the  same. 
My  errors  are  sometimes  natural,  and  neither  to  be 
corrected  nor  remedied ;  but  the  benefit  which  vir- 
tuous men  do  the  public,  by  making  themselves  imi- 
tated, I  may  do,  perhaps,  in  making  my  conduct 
avoided : 

Nfmne  vides  Albi  ut  mate  vivatfilius,  utque 

Bonus  tnops  P  magnum  documentum,  ne  pairiam  rem  ' 

Perdere  quis  velit.* 

Don't  you  behold  the  wealthy  Albus'  son, 
How  wretchedly  he  lives,  how  he's  undone  ? 
There's  Bamis  too,  how  shabby  is  he  grown  ! 
Barms,  the  greatest  rake  of  all  the  town : 
A  good  instruction  for  young  heirs,  that  they 
Should  not  their  patrimony  fool  away. 

WhUst  I  proclaim  and  condemn  my  own  imperfec- 
tions,  another  person  will  be  taught  to  fear  them. 
The  parts  that  I  most  esteem  in  myself  derive  more 
honour  from  accusing,  th^  from  recommending 
myself;  which  is  the  reason  I  the  oftener  rel^e 
and  stick  to  them.  But,  when  all  is  said  and  done, 
a  man  never  speaks  of  himself  without  loss.  Seli- 
condemnation  is  always  believed,  but  self-praise 
never.  There  may,  perhaps,  be  some  of  my  own 
constitution,  who  instruct  me  better  b^  contra- 
riety than  by  similitude,  and  more  by  avoiding  than 
imitating  me.*  This  was  that  sort  of  discipline 
which  the  elder  Cato  had  in  his  thoughts,  when  he 
said,  that  "  Wise  men  have  more  to  learn  of  fools, 
"  than  fools  of  wise  men  :*'  and  that  ancient  player 
upon  the  harp,  who,  Pausanias  said,  used  to  compel 
his  scholars  to  go  and  hear  one  that  lodged  opposite 
to  him,  who  played  very  ill,  that  they  might  tnereby 
learn  to  hate  his  discords  and  false  measures.    The 


*  Hor.  lib.  i.  sat.  4»  ver.  109,  &(V 
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horror  of  cruelty  more  inclines  me  to  mercy  than 
any  example  of  clemency  could  possibly  do.  A 
good  riding-master  does  not  so  much  mend  my  seat 
in  the  sadme,  as  an  attorney  or  a  Venetian  gondolier 
on  horseback ;  and  a  sorry  speaker  reforms  my  lan- 
guage better  than  a  good  one.  The  silly  look  of 
another  person  always  advertises  and  advises  me ; 
and  that  which  is  pungent  awakes  and  rouses  much 
better  than  what  is  pleasing.  It  is  fit  time  for  us  to 
reform  the  backward  way  by  disagreement  rather 
than  by  agreement,  by  discord  rather  than  accord. 
As  I  learn  little  by  good  examples,  I  make  use  of 
bad,  which  are  very  commbn.  I  have  endeavoured 
to  render  myself  as  agreeable  as  I  see  others  offen- 
sive,  as  constant  as  I  see  others  fickle,  as  affitble  as 
I  see  others  rough,  as  good  as  I  see  others  wicked ; 
but  I  proposed  to  myself  measures  invincible. 

The  most  fruitful  and  natural  exercise  of  theTheiuefrf. 
mind,  in  my  opinion,  is  conversation,  the  use  of^^^ 
which  I  find  to  be  more  agreeable  than  any  other  ^'^n. 
exercise  in  life.    For  this  reason,  were  I  now  forced 
to  make  my  choice  at  this  instant,  I  think  I  would 
agree  rather  to  lose  my  sight,  than  my  hearing,  or  my 
speech.    The  Athenians  and  the  Romans  dso  held 
this  exercise  in  great  honour  in  their  academies :  and 
the  Italians  to  this  day  retain  some  footsteps  of  it  to 
their  great  advantage. 

The  study  of  books  is  a  languid,  feeble  motion,  it  if  ues. 
that  does  not  warm ;  whereas  conversation  at  ©ncejjjjjj^** 
instructs  and  exercises.    If  I  discourse  with  a  man  than  the^^ 
of  strong  sense,  and  a  shrewd  disputant,  he  smites  JJlJk,.*' 
me  hip  and  thigh,  goads  me  on  the  right  and  left, 
and  his  imaginations  give  vigour  to  mine.     £nvy, 
glory,  contention,  stimulate  and  raise  me  above  my- 
self; whereas  an  unison  of  judgment  is  a  quali^  that 
is  a  perfect  nuisance  in  conversation.     But  as  the 
mind  gathers  strength    by  the  communication  of 
vigorous  and  regular  understandings,  it  is  not  to  he 
expressed  how  much  it  loses  and  degenerates  by  the 
continual  correspondence  and  company  which  we 
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keep  with  such  whose  imaginations  are  vulgar  and 
distempered.  There  is  no  contagion  which  iTpreads 
lii^e  that*  I  have  sufficient  reason  to  know  the  evil 
of  it  by  dear  expedience.  I  love  to  (tiscoucse  and 
dispute  ;  but  it  is  with  few  men  only,  and  for  my  own 
sake  ;  for  to  be  put  up  as  a  spectacle  before  a  great 
assembly,  and  to  make  a  parade  and  boasting  of  a 
man's  iBow  of  wit  and  words,  is,  I  think,  very  unbC" 
coming  a  person  of  honour. 
Not  to  be       Nonsense  is  a  contemptible  quality ;  but  not  to  be 

*^'Vwith  *^^^  *^  ^^^^"  ^^^  ^*»  ^^^  *^  ""®'  *^^  ^^*  at  it  as  I 
DooKnie  is  do,  is  auothcr  sort  of  disease,  altogether  as  trouble- 
tr'^nwe-    *^^^  ^  nonsense ;    and  this  is  the  veiy  thing  of 
iL^'dis.  which  I  will  now  accuse  myself.     I  enter  mto  a  con«« 
IJ^^^^  ference  aiad  dispute  with  great  freedom  and  ease, 
forasmuch  as  opinion  meets  in  me  with  a  soil  very 
unfit  for  penetration,  and  too  hard  for  it  to  take  any 
deep  root.    No  propositions  astonish  me,  no  belief 
offends  me,  how  contrary  soever,  it  be  to  my  own. 
There  is  no  fancy  so  frivolous  and  extravagant  that 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  very  suitable  to  the  pro- 
duct of  the  human  understanding.     As  for  such  of 
us,  who  deprive  our  judgment  of  the  right  of  mak- 
ing decrees,  we  look  upon  the  various  opinions  with 
indifference ;  and  if  we  do  not  incline  our  judgments 
to  them,  yet  we  readily  lend  an  ear  to  them.  Where 
one  scale  of  the  balance  is  quite  empty,  I  let  the 
other  waver  under  the  dreams  of  an  old  woman : 
and  I  think  myself  excusable  if  I  choose  the  odd 
number,  Thursday  rather  than  Friday ;  if  I  had  ra- 
ther be  the  twelfth  or  fourteenth  than  the  thirteenth 
at  table ;  if  I  had  rather,  on  a  journey,  see  a  hare 
.run  by  me  than  cross  my  road,  and  that  my  stock- 
ing be  put  on  my  lefl  foot  first.     All  such  whimsies 
as  are  current  about  us,  deserve  least  to  be  hearken- 
'  ed  unto.     As  to  me  they  are  all  mere  vanity,  and 
that  is  what  they  really  import.     Moreover,  vulgar 
and  casual  opinions,  considered  in  their  weight,  are, 
indeed,  something  more  than  nothing  in  nature; 
-and  he  who  will  not  suffer  himself  .to  proceed  so  firf> 
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falls,  perhaps,  into  the  vice  of  obstinacy,  for  the  sake 
of  avoiding  that  of  superstition.    The  contradictions 
of  judgments,  therefore,  neither  offend  nor  alter  me ; 
they  only  awake  and  exerciseme.  We  shun  correction, 
whereas  we  ought  to  put  ourselves  in  the  way  of  it, 
especially  when  it  comes  by  way  of  conference,  and 
not  of  authority.     As  to  every  opposition,  we  do 
not  consider  whether  it  be  just,  but  how  we  shall, 
right  or  wrong,  disengage  ourselves  from  it    Instead 
of  extending  our  arms,  we  thrust  out  our  claws.    I 
could  sufler  myself  to  be  roughly  handled  by  my 
friends  telling  me  that  I  am  a  fool  and  a  dreamer.    I 
love  to  hear  gentlemen  speak,  as  they  think,  with 
courage.    We  must  fortify  and  harden  our  organ  of 
hearing  against  this  ceremonious  sound  of  words. 
I  love  a  strong  and  manly  familiarity  and  conversa- 
tion ;   a  friendship  that  is  pleased  with  the  sharpness 
and  vigour  of  its  communication,  as  love  is  with 
biting  and  scratching*    It  is  not  vigorous  nor  gene* 
rous  enough  if  it  be  not  quarrelsome,  if  it  be  civil- 
ised and  artificial,  if  it  treads  gingerly,  and  is  afraid 
of  a»  shock.     Neque  enim  disputari  sine  reprehensionc 
potest  :*     "  Nor  can  there  be  any  disputation  with- 
**  out  contradiction."      When  I  am  contradicted,  it 
rouses  my  attention,  but  not  my  indignation.    I  in- 
cline towards  him  who  contradicts  and  instructs  me. 
The  cause  of  truth  ought  to  be  the  common  cause  of 
both  the  one  and  the  other.    What  answer  will  he 
m^e  ?    The  pasfflon  of  anger  has  already  given  d 
blow  to  his  judgment.    Anguish  has  taken  possession 
of  it  before  reason.    It  would  be  of  service  that  our 
disputes  were  decided  by  wagers ;  that  thefe^  might 
be  a  material  mark  put  upon  what  we  lost,  to  the 
end  that  we  might  keep  an  account  of  it,  and  that 
my  man  might  tell  me,  ^^  My  ignorance  and  obstinacy 
^'  cost  me  last  year  a  hundred  crowns  at  several 
^'  times."    I  cherish  and  caress  truth  in  what  hand 

*  Cic.  de  Finibus  Bon.  et  MaL  I3>.  i. 
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soever  I  ftid  .it ;  I  cheerfully  surrender  to  it ;  I  open 
my  conquered  arms  to  it  as  far  off  as  I  can  see  it 
approaching,  and  I  take  a  pleasure  in  being  reproved, 
provided  it  be  not  with  an  air  too  deriding  and  im- 
perious.    And  I  accommodate  myself  to  my  accu- 
sers more  frequently  for  civility  sake  than  for  the 
sake  of  amendment,  choosing  to  gratify  and  encou- 
rage a  freedom  to  admonish  me,  by  my  ready  sub- 
mission to  it.    Nevertheless  it  is  hard  to  bring  the 
men  of  my  time  to  it.    They  have  not  the  courage 
to  correct,  because  they  cannot  bear  to  be  corrected 
themselves.     And  they  always  speak  with  dissimula- 
tion in  one  another's  presence.    I  take  so  great  a 
pleasure  in  being  judged  and  known,  that  it  is  in  a 
manner  indifferent  to  me  in  which  of  the  two  &rms 
I  am  so.     My  imagination  so  often  contradicts  and 
condemns  itself,  that  it  is  all  one  to  me  if  another  do 
it,  especiallv  considering  that  I  grant  no  more  autho- 
rity tnan  wnat  I  think  fit  to  his  reproof.     But  I  am 
angry  with  the  man  who  is  so  surly,  which  I  know 
some  are,  as  to  be  sorry  for  his  admonition  if  it  be 
not  credited,  and  takes  it  for  an  afiront  if  it  be  not 
immediately  followed.     As  Socrates  always  received 
the  contradictions  to  his  arguments  with  a  smile,  it 
may  be  said  that  his  strength  of  reason  was  die 
cause,  and  that  the  advantage  being  certain  of  fall- 
ing on  his  side,  he  accepted  them  as  matter  of  new 
victory.     Nevertheless  we  see,  on  the  contrary,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  case  that  renders  our  senti- 
ment so  delicate  as  an  inclination  to  pre-eminence, 
and  a  disdain  of  the  adversary ;  and  that,  therefore, 
the  weaker  disputant  has  reason  to  take  in  good  part 
those  contradictions  that  correct  and  set  him  right. 
In  earnest,  I  rather  choose  to  keep  company  with 
those  who  gall  me  than  those  who  fear  me.     It  is  an 
insipid  and  a  hurtful  pleasure  to  have  to  do  with  peo- 
ple who  admire  and  make  way  for  us.     Antisthenes 
commanded  his  children  *'  Never  to  take  it  kindly,  or 
^^  as    a  favour,    from  any  man  who  commended, 
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*'  them.***  I  find  I  am  much  prouder  of  a  victory 
which  I  gain  over  myself,,  when,  in  the  very  heat  of  the 
contention,  I  surrender  to  the  strength  of  my  adversa- 

?^'s  argument,  than  I  feel  pleasure  in  a  victory  which 
obtain  over  him  by  means  of  his  weakness.  In  short, 
I  receive  and  admit  of  all  manner  of  attacks  that  are 
direct,  how  weak  soever ;  but  I  am  auite  out  of  pati- 
ence with  those  that  are  not  made  in  form.  I  little  care 
what  the  subject  is ;  the  opinions  are  all  one  to  me,  and 
the  victory  is  to  me  a  thmg  almost  indifferent.  I  can 
argue  a  whole  day  together  peaceably,  if  the  debate 
be  carried  on  with  order.  I  do  not  require  strength 
and  subtlety  so  much  as  method ;  I  mean  the  order 
which  is  every  day  observed  in  the  wranglings  of 
shepherds  and  shop-bo3rs,  but  never  among  us.  If 
they  start  from  the  subject  it  is  uncivil  in  them ;  and 
yet  it  is  no  more  than  what  we  do  ourselves :  but  their 
tumult  and  impatience  does  not  carry  them  from 
their  point.  They  pursue  the  thread  of  their  argu- 
ment. If  they  prevent,  and  do  not  stay  for  one 
another,  they  at  least  understand  one  another. 
Any  one  answers  too  well  for  me,  if  he  answer 
what  I  say.  But  when  the  dispute  is  confused 
and  irregular,  I  quit  the  substance,  and  adhere  to 
the  form  with  anger  and  indiscretion,  and  fall  into  a 
testy,  malicious,  and  imperious  way  of  disputing,  of 
which  I  am  afterwards  ashamed.  It  is  impossible  to 
deal  sincerely  with  a  fool.  My  judgment  is  not  only 
depraved  under  the  hand  of  so  impetuous  a  master, 
but  my  conscience  also. 

Our  disputes  ought  to  be  prohibited  and  punished  nuputes 
as  well  as  other  verbal  crimes.  What  vice  t  do  they  not  J!JJ5fdSSi'* 

*  Plutarch,  Of  False  Shame,  chap.  12.  'O  'AfliHm^  '^c»>m  wm^i 
Tufwmm  AmMtXtvifMtl^  /ubiAvi  TCigif  ';ttt»  isrtu»mlt  «vrv«.  Montaigne  has 
confounded  this  Antisthenlus,  or  Antistheneus,  as  the  Latin  trans- 
lation of  Plutarch  calls  him,  with  the  chief  of  the  Cynic  sect,  who 
never  had  the  surname  of  Hercules,  which  Plutarch  gives  to  An- 
tistbenius,  and  is  constantly  called  Antisthenes. 

f  The  description  which  Montaigne  gives,  from  this  place,  to 
the  mark  f,  in  page  173,  of  the  faults  that  commonly  attend 
our  disputes,  is  very  just,  and  very  agreeably  expressed,   rere  Bou- 
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oa^bt  to  be  create  and  accumulate,  being  always  governed  and 
JU°'*the  III  commanded  by  passion  ?  We  first  quarrel  with  the 
ronse-  argumcnts,  and  then  with  the  men.  We  learn  to 
qnraces  of  ^gp^^g  puTcly  for  the  sakc  of  contradicting ;  and 
whilst  every  one  contradicts,  and  is  contradicted, 
it  falls  out  that  all  that  is  got  by  the  dispute  is  the 
loss  and  annihilation  pf  the  truth.  Hato,  therefore, 
in  his  Republic,  pr Aibits  this  exercise  to  fools  and 
ill-bred  people.  To  what  end  do  you  go  about  to 
inquire  into  a  subject  of  one  who  knows  not  any 
thing  that  is  worth  knowing  f  It  is  doing  no  injury 
to  the  subject  when  a  maif^leaves  it  in  order  to  see 
which  way  to  treat  it.  I  do  not  mean  a  way  that  is 
artful  ana  scholastic,  but  one  that  is  natural  and  ob- 
vious to  a  sohd  understanding.  What  will  it  be  in 
the  end  ?  One  goes  to  the  east,  the  other  to  the 
west.  They  lose  the  main  point,  and  scatter  it  in  a 
crowd  of  incidents.  After  storming  for  an  hour, 
they  know  not  what  they  are  looking  for.  One  is 
low,  the  other  high,  and  the  third  sideling.  One  is 
taken  with  a  word  and  a  simile :  another  is  no  longer 
sensible  of  the  opposition  made  to  him,  he  is  so  en- 
gaged in  his  pursuit,  and  thinks  of  following  his  own 
course,  and  not  yours :  another,  finding  himself  too 
weak  to  hold  the  argument,  fears  all,  refuses  all,  and, 
at  the  ver}^  beginning,  mixes  and  confounds  the  sub- 
ject, or,  in  Sie  very  height  of  the  dispute,  stops 
short  and  grows  silent  by  a  peevish  ignorance,  afiect- 
ing  a  haughty  contempt,  or  a  silly  modesty  of  avoid- 
ing contention.  This  man,  provided  he  strikes, 
cares  not  how  much  he  lays  himself  open.  The 
other  counts  his  very  words,  and  weighs  them  for 
reasons.    Another  is  beholden  only  to  his  (Stentor- 

houn  was  so  pleased  with  it»  that  he  has  inseitii  it  almost  vertiatiin 
in  lih.  iii.  of  nis  Art  de  Penser,  chap.  20,  sect.  ?»  but  without  di- 
rectly ascribing  the  honour  of  it  to  Montaigne,  whom  he  only- 
points  out  by  the  vague  character  of  the  Celebrated  Author; 
whereas  he  ought  most  certainly  to  have  named  Montaigne  ex* 
pressly,  especially  after  having  just  criticised  him  in  the  same  chap- 
ter with  great  severity,  to  call  it  no  worse^  when  he  not  only  quoted 
hk  words,  but  named  him  without  any  scruple. 
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like)  voice,  and  his  lungs.  Here  is  one  that  draws 
inferences  against  himself,  and  another  that  deafens 
you  with  prefaces  and  impertinent  digressions.t 
Another  &lls  into  downright  railing,  and  picks  a 
quarrel  for  nothing,  in  order  to  get  clear  of  the  com- 
pany ^d  converyition  of  a  wit  that  is  too  hard  for 
him.  This  last  looks  not  into  the  reason  of  things^ 
but  draws  a  line  of  circumvaflataon  about  yon,  with 
the  logic  of  his  clauses,  and  the  rules  of  his  art. 

Who  now  does  not  enter  into  a  distrust  of  theThestmnfre 
sciences,  and  doubt  whether  he  can  reap  any  solid  fj*"^"*^ 
advantage  from  them  for  the  necessities  of  life,  con*- science, 
sidering  the  use  we  put  them  to.  Nihil  sanantibus 
Uteris,*  as  Seneca  calls  it.  Who  has  got  understands^ 
ing  by  logic?  Where  are  all  its  fine  promises? 
Nee  ad  melitis  vivendumi  nee  ad  commoditis  disserefi' 
dum:  '*  It  neither  makes  a  man  live  better,  nor 
*^  discourse  more  pertinently."  Is  there  more  bal- 
derdash in  the  brawls  offish-women  than  in  the  pub? 
lie  disputes  of  the  men  of  this  profession  ?  I  would 
rather  that  a  son  of  mine  should  learn  the  language 
of  the  taverns  than  the  babble  of  the  schools.  Take 
a  master  of  arts,  and  discourse  with  him,  does  he  not 
make  us  sensible  of  this  artificial  excellency  ?  Does 
he  not  captivate  the  women,  and  such  ignoramuses 
as  we  are,  bv  the  admiration  of  the  strength  of  his 
reasons,  and  the  beauty  of  his  method  ?  Does  hk 
not  govern  and  persuade  us  as  he  will  ?  Why  does  a 
man^  who  has  so  great  advantage  in  matter  and  ma- 
nagement, mix  railing,  indiscretion,  and  rage,  in  his 
disputations  ?  Strip  him  of  his  gown,  his  hood,  and 
his  Latin  j  let  him  not  batter  our  ears  with  Aristotle, 
in  his  puris  naturalibus^  you  will  take  him  for  one  of 
us,  or  worse.  Bv  that  complication  and  confiision  of 
language  with  wwch  they  overpower  us,  they  appear 
in  die  light  of  jugglers,  whose  feats  of  activity  strike 
find  impose  upon  our  senses,  but  do  not  at  au  shock 
Qur  belief;  and,  their  slight  of  hand  excepted,  they 

*  Sei^ca,  ep.  59. 
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do  nothing  but  what  is  common  and  mean.    They 
are  not  the  less  fools  for  their  being  more  learned }  I 
love  and  honour  knowledge  as  much  as  they  who 
possess  it ;  and,  if  a  right  use  be  made  of  it,  it  is 
the  most  noble  and  powerful  acquisition  of  mortals : 
but  in  those  (of  whom  there  is  an  infinite  niunber) 
who  establish  their  sufSciency  and  value  upon  that 
basis,  who  appeal  from  their  understanding  to  their 
memory,  stw  aliend  umbrd  latentesy*  and  can  do  no- 
thing but  by  book,  I  hate  it,  if  I  may  venture  to  say 
it,  something  worse  than  stupidity  itself.     In  my 
country,  and  in  my  time,  learning  has  improved  for- 
tunes sufficiently,  but  the  mind  not  at  all.     If  it 
meets  with  dull  souls  it  overcharges  and  suffocates 
them,  leaving  them  a  crude  and  undigested  mass ; 
but,  as  for  such  as  are  free  of  all  clofi;s,  it  readily 
punfies  and  subtilises  them.     It  is  a  thmg  of  a  qua* 
lity  almost  indifferent;    a  very  useful  accompl^h- 
ment  to  a  sublime  soul,  but  to  others  pernicious  and 
mischievous ;  or  rather  a  thing  of  very  precious  use, 
that  will  not  suffer  itself  to  be  purchased  at  a  low 
rate.    In  some  hands  it  is  a  sceptre,  in  others  a 
rattle. 
It  is  me.       But  to  proceed  :   what  greater  victory  do  you 
Miuig^   hope  for,  tnan  to  convince  your  enemy  that  he  is 
nent,  tiMit  uot  able  to  encounter  you  ?     When  you  get  the 
luetodhi  better  of  your  position,  it  is  truth  that  wins.;   when 
putatioD.  you  get  the  advantage  of  order  and   method,    it 
IS  you  that  win.    I  am  of  opinion  that^  in  Plato 
and  Xenophon,  Socrates  disputes  more  for  the  sake 
of  the  disputants  than  of  the  dispute,  and  more  to 
instruct  Euthydemus  and  Protagoras  in  the  know- 
ledge of  their  impertinence  than  in  the  impertinence 
of  their  art.     He  grasps  at  the  first  subject,  like  one 
who  has  a  more  profitable  aim  than  to  explain  it, 
namely  to  clear  tiie  understandings  which  he  takes 
upon  him  to  cultivate  and  exercise.    It  is  our  proper 

* 

*  Seneca,  epist  33.  L  e.  We  are  always  translators,  and  never  au- 
thors. 
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business  to  be  stirring,  and  upon  the  hunt  after 
truth ;  and,  if  we  prosecute  the  chase  ill  and  imper* 
tinendv,  we  are  inexcusable.  To  fail  in  seizing,  it 
is  another  thin^.  For  we  are  bom  to  search  after 
truth,  though  it  is  the  province  of  a  greater  power 
to  possess  it.  It  is  not,  as  Democritus  said,  concealed 
in  the  unfathomable  deeps,  but  rather  elevated  to  an 
infinite  height  in  the  divine  knowledge.  The  world 
is  but  a  school  of  inquiiy.  It  is  not  who  shall  enter 
the  field,  but  who  shall  perform  the  best  courses. 
He  may  as  well  play  the  fool  who  speaks  the  truth, 
as  he  who  utters  a  fiilsehood ;  for  we  are  upon  the 
manner,  not  the  matter  of  speaking.  It  is  my  hu* 
mour  to  regard  the  form  as  much  as  the  substance, 
and  the  advocate  as  much  as  the  cause,  according  to 
the  rule  laid  down  by  Alcibiades.  And  I  amuse 
myself  every  day  in  reading  authors,  without  mind- 
ing their  learning ;  their  method  being  what  I  look 
for,  not  their  subject.  Just  so  too  I  hunt  after  the 
conversation  of  some  celebrated  genius ;  not  that 
he  may  teach  me,  but  that  I  may  know  him ;  and 
that  then,  if  he  be  worth  it,  I  may  imitate  him.  It 
is  in  every  man's  power  to  speak  truly,  but  the  talent 
of  a  few  only  to  speak  methodically,  prudently,  and 
fully.  By  consequence,  the  &Isity  imch  proceeds 
from  ignorance,  does  not  ofiend  me,  but  the  folly  of 
it.  I  have  broke  off  several  advantageous  bargains 
by  reason  of  the  impertinent  wrangling  of  those 
with  whom  I  treated.  I  am  not  moved  once  in  a 
year  at  the  faults  of  those  over  whom  I  have  any 
power ;  but  for  the  stupidity  and  obstinacy  of  their 
allegations,  and  their  foolish  and  brutish  excuses,  we 
are  every  day  ready  to  seize  one  another  by  the  col- 
lar. They  neither  understand  what  is  said,  nor  why, 
and  answer  accordingly,  which  is  enough  to  make  a 
man  mad.  I  never  feel  any  severe  shock  in  my 
head  but  when  it  is  knocked  bv  another  head ;  and 
am  more  ready  to  compound  ror  the  crimes  of  my 
domestics  than  their  rashness,  impertinence,  and 
folly.     Let  them  do  less^  provided  they  are  capable 
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of  doing  it  right.  You  live  in  hopes  of  warming 
their  aCfection  to  you ;  but  from  a  blockhead,  there 
is  nothing  worth  to  be  had,  or  hoped  for. 
A  great  B^t  what  if  I  take  things  otherwise  than  they  are  ? 
fkou  in  a  It  is  possible  I  may ;  and,  therefore,  I  accuse  my 
b^abie  to^own  impatience ;  and  hold,  in  the  first  place,  that 
bear  with  guch  impatience  is  as  vicious  in  him  who  is  in  the 
S^Jthir  right  as  in  him  who  is  in  the  wrong*  For  it  is 
always  a  tyrannical  sourness  not  to  be  able  to 
bear  a  form  different  from  one's  own.  Besides, 
there  really  is  not  a  greater,  more  constant,  and 
more  unaccountable  folly  than  to  be  moved  and 
provoked  at  the  follies  of  msmkind ;  for  it  chiefly 
makes  us  quarrel  with  ourselves,  and  the  ancient 
philosopher  never  wanted  occasion  for  his  tears 
whilst  ne  considered  himself.  Miso,*  one  of  the 
seven  sages,  who  was  of  the  temper  of  Timon  and  De- 
mocritus,  being  asked,  **  What  ne  laughed  at,  being 
^*  alone?"  msde  answer,  "  For  the  very  reason 
*^  because  I  laugh  alone."  How  many  silly  things, 
in  ipy  opinion,  do  I  say  and  answer  every  day  of  my 
life ;  and  then  how  many  more  according  to  the  opi- 
nion of  others  ?  If  I  bite  my  own  lips  at  it,  what 
must  others  do  ?  In  short,  we  must  live  among  the 
living,  and  let  the  river  run  under  the  bridge  without 
our  care,  or  at  least  without  our  being  disturbed. 
To  speak  the  truth,  how  comes  it  that  we  can  meet  a 
man  with  a  hump-back,  or  any  other  deformity, 
without  being  angry  at  it ;  and  cannot  bear  to  meet 
with  a  person  .who  is  of  a  wrong  head,  without  put- 
ting ourselves  into  a  passion  ?  This  criminal  sour- 
ness sticks  more  to  the  judge  than  to  the  crimet  Let 
us  always  have  this  saying  of  Plato  in  our  mouths, 
^^  Do  not  I  think  things  wrong  because  I  am  wrong 
"  myself?  Am  not  I  myself  in  fault  ?  May  not  my 
^^  admonition  rebound  upon  myself?"  A  wise  and 
divine ^check  this,  which  lashes  the  most  universal 
and  common  error  of  mankind.    Not  only  the  rQ- 

«  Diog.  Laert.  In  the  Life  of  Miso,  lib.  L  #ect.  10a« 
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preaches  that  we  cast  upon  one  another,  T)ut  our 
reasons  also ;  our  arguments  and  controversies  are 

generally  liable  to  be  retorted  upon  us,  and  we  are 
urt  with  our  own  weapons.     Or  this  antiquity  has 
left  me  very  grave  examples.     It  was  said  ingeni- 
ously, and  very  pertinently,  by  Erasmus,    in  his 
Adages,  SterctM  cuique  suum  bene  olet.     We  see  no- 
thing behind  us.    We  expose  ourselves  to  laughter  a 
hundred  times  a  day,  while  we  laugh  at  our  neigh-, 
hour,  and  detest  in  others  the  very  &ults  that  are 
more  conspicuous  in  ourselves,  and  which  we  admire 
with  wonderful  impudence  and  inadvertency.      It 
was  but  yesterday  that  I  saw  a  man  of  good  sense 
pleasantly  and  justly  ridiculing  the  folly  of  another, 
who  batters  the  ears  of  all  companies  with  the  cata- 
logue of  his  genealogies  and  alliances,  above  half  of 
them  false  (for  they  whose  titles  are  most  dubious 
and  uncertain,  are  the  most  apt  to  fall  upon  such 
ridiculous  topics),  and,  at  the  same  time,  had  he 
looked  at  home,  he  would  have  found,  that  he  was 
altogether  as  intemperate  and  impertinent  in  publish- 
ing and  cr3ring  up  the  pedigree  of  his  wife.     O !  the 
impertinent  assurance  with  which  the.  wife  sees  her- 
self armed  by  her  own  husband !     If  he  understood 
Latin  we  would  say  to  him, 

uigesis  /uec  non  insanit  sails  sua  sponiCy  instiga,* 

If  of  herself  she  be  not  mad  enough. 
Be  sure  to  urge  her  to  the  utmost  proof. 

I  do  not  say  that  no  man  should  accuse  who  is  not 
clear  himself;  for  then  the  one  would  ever  accuse^ 
not  even  he  that  is  clear  from  the  same  sort  of  stain ; 
but  I  mean,  that  while  our  judgment  falls  upon 
another  whose  name  is  then  in  question,  it  does  not 
exempt  us  from  an  internal  and  severe  jurisdiction. 
It  is  an  office  of  charity  that  the  man  who  cannot 
reclaim  himself  from  a  vice,  should,  nevertheless, 
endeavour  to  remove  it  in  another,  in  whom,  per* 

*  Ter.  Andria,  act  iv.  scene  2,  ver.  9. 
VOL.  III.  N 
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haps,  it  may  not  have  taJoen  so  deep  and  maligaaat 
a  root*    Nather  do  I  thiak  it  a  peitkient  answer  to 
him,  who  admcmishes  lae  of  my  fault,  to  tell  him 
that  he  is  guilty  of  the   aane^      What  does  this 
signify  ?    The  admomtkm  is,  netwilhatendi]ig»  tme 
and  useful.     If  we  had  a  good  iioae  4»ii  oidur^ 
would  be  the  more  offensive  to  us,  because  it  is  our 
own.     And  Socrates  is  of  opinion,  that  whoever 
should  find  himself,  his  son,  and  a  stranger,  guilty  0f 
any  violence  and  wrong,  ought  to  begin  with  him- 
sdf,  to  present  himself  fimt  to  the  sentence  of  jus- 
tice ;  and,  in  order  to  puige  himself  to  impjbre  the 
assistance  of  die  hangman.     The  son  should  take 
place  next,  and  tlien  the  stranger.    If  this  precept 
seem  a  little  too  severe,  he  ought,  at  Least,  to  pre- 
sent him<self  the  first  to  the  sting  of  his  own  con- 
science. 
That  wiiicb     The  senses,  which  perceive  things  only  by  external 
•CTi?dc"  ftccidtnts,  are  our  proper  and  first  judges  ;  and  it  is 
tenninea    no  wonda*  if,  iu  all  the  parts  of  our  social  duty, 
^n{i°i?he  there  ^^  ^^  perpetual  and  universal  a  mixture   of 
gravity,     ceremonies  and  superficial  appearances,  insomuch  that 
lodfortme  therein  consists  the  best  and  most  effectual  part  of 
of  tbe      ijur  civil  government     It  is  still  man  with  whom  we 
gwes  '^     have  to  do,  whose  condition  is  woaderfiiUy  corporeal. 
thSIuand  *  -^^  for  thosc  who,  of  latc  years,  have  aimed  to  erect 
Billy  things  such  a  Contemplative  and  immaterial  exercise  of  re- 
^JhL    Mpo^  for  us,  let  them  not  wonder  if  there  be  some 
lips.         who  thijik  it  had  slipped  and  vanished  through  their 
fingers,  had  it  hot  continued  among  us  as  a  mark^ 
title,  and  instrument  of  division  and  partition,  more 
than  by  itself.     As  in  a  conference,  the  gravity,  the 
robe,  and  the  fortune  of  the  speaker,  <^en  give  a 
reputation  to  vain  and  silly  arguments ;  it  is  not  to 
be  presumed,  but  that  a  gentleman  so  attended,  and 
that  strikes  such  an  awe,  has  some  sufficiency  in  liim 
that  is  more  than  common ;    and  that  the  man  to 
whom  the  king  has  given  so  many  commissions  and 
ofiices,  a  man  of  so  solemn  and  supercilious  a  coun? 
tenance,  must  be  a  person  of  greater  abilities  than 
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another  vfho  salutes  him  at  a  great  distance,  and 
who  has  no  employment.  Not  only  the  words,  but 
the  grimacas  of  Uiose  people,  are  considered,  and 
put  to.  the  account)  every  one  making,  it  bis  business 
to  give  them  some  fine  and  solid  construction.  If 
they  condescend  to  common  conversation,  and  you 
ofler  them  any  thing  but  approbation  and  reverence, 
they  knock  you  down  witn  the  authority  of  their 
experience :  they  have  heard,  they  have  seen,  they 
have  done  so  and  so;  you  are  crushed  with  ex- 
amples. I  would  choose  to  tcU  them  that  the  fruit 
of  a  surgeon's  experience  is  not  the  history  of  his 
practice,  and  bis  calling  to  mind  that  he  has  cured 
four  people  of  the  plague,  and  three  of  the  gout, 
unless  he  knows  how  to  extract  something  from  it 
on  which  to  form  his  judgment,  and  make  us  sensi- 
ble that  he  is  thereby  become  the  wiser  in  the  use  of 
his  art.  As,  in  a  concert  of  music,  we  do  not  hear 
a  lute,  a  harpsichord,  and  a  flute  alone,  but  one 
blended  harmony  of  all  the  instruments  together. 
If  they  are  improved  by  travelling,  or  by  their 
posts,  their  understanding  will  make  it  appear.  It 
IS  not  enough  to  count  the  experiments :  they  must 
be  weighed  and  sorted,  digested  and  distilled,  in 
order  to  extract  the  arguments  and  inferences  which 
they  carry  with  them.  There  were  never  so  many 
historians.  It  is  always  good  and  useful  to  attend  to 
them,  for  they  furnish  us  every  where  with  excellent 
and  commenuable  instructions  from  the  magazine  of 
their  memory,  which,  doubtless,  is  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  support  of  life.  But  it  is  not  this  we 
seek  for  now:  we  examine  whether  these  relaters 
and  collectors  of  things  are  commendable  them- 
selves. I  hate  every  kind  of  tyranny,  both  in  words 
and  deeds.  I  heartily  set  myself  against  those  vain 
circumstances  which  deceive  our  judgment  through 
the  senses;  and,  whilst  I  narrowly  observe  these 
extraordinary  grandees,  I  find  that,  at  best,  they  are 
but  men  as  others  are : 

N  2 
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Rants  enim  ferme  sensus  communis  in  iUd 
Fortuna.^ 


For  'tis  rare 


If  wealth  uncommon,  common  sense  can  share. 

^nV^*^     Perhaps,  we  think  them  less  than  they  are,  by 
pt^^Bome- reason  they  undertake  more,  and  make  a  greater 
umtttobepaj.^^^  and  at  the  same  time  do  not  perform  what 
fooiuh      they  engaged  in.     There  must  be  more  vigour  and 
l!^in  foct.  strength  in  the  bearer  than  the  burden.      He  who 
'  has  not  exerted  his  full  strength,  leaves  you  to  guess 
whether  he  has  still  more,  and  whether  he  has  been 
tried  to  the  utmost  of  what  he  is  able  to  perform. 
He  who  sinks  under  his  burden,  discovers  the  mea- 
sure of  his  strength,  and  the  weakness  of  his  shoul- 
ders.    This  is  the  reason  why  we  find  so  many  more 
silly  mortals  among  the  learned  than,  there    arc 
others.     Some  of  them  would  have  made  good  hus- 
bandmen, good  merchants,  and  good  artificers:  their 
stock  of  natural  vigour  was  proportioned  to  those 
callings.     Knowledge  is  a  thmg  of  great  weight : 
they  faint  under  it.     Their  genius  has  neither  vigour 
nor  dexterity  enough  to  display  and  distribute  this 
rich  and  powerful  matter,    nor  to  make  use  and 
advantage  of  it.     It  has  no  prevailing  virtue  but  in 
a  strong  nature ;    and  such  natures  are  vary  rare. 
The  weak  ones,  says  Socrates,  spoil  the  dignity  of 
philosophy  by  handling  it.     It  appears  useless  and 
vicious  when  it  is  not  well  placed.?    Thus  it  is  that 
they  ^oil  and  make  fools  ot  themselves : 
'     Humani  quaUs  simulator  simhis  oris, 

Qiiem  puer,  arridenSf  pretioso  stamine  serum 
Felavitj  nudasque  nates  ac  terga  reliquit, 
Ijudibrmm  mensis,i 

*  Juv.  sat.  viii.  ver.  73. 

f  Like  precious  liquor  which  is  spoiled  if  poured  into  a  vessel  that 
is  not  clean. 

Sincerum  est  nisi  vasy  quodcumque  infundis,  acescit. 
Tainted  vessels  sour  their  contents. 
X  Claudian  in  Eutrop.  lib.  i.  ver.  d03»  &c. 
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Just  like  an  ape  that,  sprung  firom  mimick  race, 
With  various  aspects  counterfeits  man's*  face, 
,  Which  boys,  for  sport,  with  silken  vest  adorn. 
But  leave  its  buttocks  bare,  to  raise  their  scorn. 

Nor  is  it  enough  for  those  who  govern  and  command 
us,  who  have  the  worlds  as  we  say,  in  a  string,  to  be 
men  of  common  understanding,  and  to  be  able  to 
do  what  we  can ;  for  if  they  are  not  very  much 
superior  to  us  they  are  far  belpw  us,  since  as  they 
promise  more  they  ought  to  perform  more. 

Yet  silence  in  them  not  only  gives  them  an  air  of  sneoceii 
respect  and  gravity,  but  often  also  conduces  to  their  ^^Jf ^ 
profit  and  service.     Megabysus,  going  one  day  to  see  to  the 
Appelles  in  his  painting  room,  sat  still  a  long  time  '"^ 
without  speaking  a  word ;  but  at  last,  beginning  to 
discourse  of  his  performances,  he  received  this  harsh 
repriniand  from  him:  **  Whilst  thou  wast  silent* 
^'  thou  seemedst  to  be  some  person  of  great  ac- 
"  count,  because  of  thy  chains,  and  thy  pompous 
"  appearance;  but  now  that  we  have  heard  thee 
*'  speak,  there  is  not  the  meanest  boy  in  my  work* 
. "  shop  that  does  not  despise  thee."     His  magnificent 
habit,  and  his  great  state,  condemned  his  ignorance 
the  more,  while  he  talked  of  painting  so  imperti- 
nently.    He  ought  to  have  said  nothing  at  all,  and 
not  betrayed  his  superficial  and  conjectural  know- 
ledge.    How  many  fools,  in. my  time,  have  passed 
for  men  of  prudence  and  capacity,  by  reason  of 
their  gravity  and  taciturnity ! 

Dignities  and  offices  are  of  necessity  conferred  The 
more  by  fortune  than  by  merit,  and  kings  are  often  oSi^u. 
blamed  for  it  wrongfully.     On  the  contrary,  it  is  at^butedby 
wonder  that  they  should  have  so  much  fortune  with  JJ^'2!  ^'^ 
so  little  skill : 


Principis  est  virtus  maxima,  ndsse  snos.f 

*  Plutarch,  in  his  treatiBe  How  to  distinguish  the  Flatterer  from 
the  Friend,  chap.  14. 
f  Martial.  Ub.  viiL  epig.  15,  ver*  iilt. 
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No  greater  virtue  can  a  priUGe  enjoy 

Than  well  to  know  thenrn  he  wouUemirioj. 

For  nature  has  not  given  them  a  sight  that  can  ex- 
tend to  so  many  people,  to  discern  where  lies  the 
preference,  and  to  penetrate  into  our  breasts,  where 
our  will  and  worth  are  best  to  be  known.  They 
must  make  choice  of  us  by  conjecture  and  trial ;  by 
our  family,  wealth,  learning,  and  by  the  voice  of  the 
people  y  all  very  weak  aiguments.  Whoever  could 
find  out  a  way  to  form  a  right  judgment  of  this, 
and  to  choose  men  by  reason,  would,  by  so  doing, 
establish  a  perfect  form  of  government. 
wheiiiCT  Nay  more,  he  has  brought  this  grand  affair  to  a 
success  be  point.  This  is  saying  something,  but  not  enough  : 
proorof  lor  tliis  opinion  is  justly  admitted,  that  we  are  not 
•ufficiencytQ  judgc  of  couuscls  by  evcuts.  The  Carthagi- 
nians* punished  their  generals  for  giving  wrong  ad- 
vice, though  it  was  attended  with  happy  success; 
and  the  people  of  Rome  often  refused  triumph  for 
great  and  very  advantageous  victories,  because  such 
success  was  not  to  be  expected  from  the  general*s 
conduct.  We  commonly  see,  in  the  transactions  of 
the  world,  that  fortune,  to  show  us  her  power  in  all 
things,  and  which  takes  pleasure  in  mortifying  our 
presumption,  not  being  aole  to  make  fools  wise,  she 
makes  them  happy  in  spite  of  virtue,  and  is  forward 
to  favour  those  operations  which  are  most  purely  rf 
her  own  plan.  Hence  it  is  that  we  daily  see  the 
simplest  among  us  bring  very  great  business,  both 
public  and  private,  to  an  issue :  and  as  Sirannez,t 
the  Persian,  made  answer  to  those  who  wondered 
how  his  affairs  succeeded  so  ill,  considering  that  his 


*  The  Carthaginians  are  said  to  have  hanged  up  tbeir  eenerals, 
though  victorious,  if  the  advice  they  acted  by  was  wrong,  Tit,  Liv, 
lib.  xxxvlii.  cap.  48. 

t  Or  rather  Seiramnes  Suftf^vf,  as  we  read  it  in  Plutarch,  in  his 
prologue  to  the  Remarkable  Sayings  of  the  ancient  Kings,  Princes, 
and  Generals. 
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defiberation^  vrete  so  wise :  ^'  That  he  vas  sole 
^  naster  of  his  purposes,  but  the  success  of  his 
•*  affiurs  was  wholly  in  the  power  of  fortune^"* 
Tbese  may  return  the  same  answer,  but  with  a  con-* 
tnuT  bias.  Most  of  the  affiurs  of  thia  world  are 
penormed  by  accidents : 

Fata  viam  invejuunLf 

The  Fates  are  sure  to  find  a  Way. 

The  event  often  justifies  very  foolish  conduct.  Our 
interposition  is  as  it  were  but  a  thing  of  course,  and 
more  commonly  a  consideration  of  use  and  example 
than  of  reason.  Being  amazed  at  the  greatness  of  a 
deed,  I  b&ve  fiuinerl^  been  acquainted,  by  those 
who  have  performed  it,  of  their  motives  and  their 
address,  and  have  found  nothing  therein  but  very 
ordinary  advice;  and  the  most  c(»nmon  and  cus- 
tomary are  also,  perhaps,  the  most  sure  and  con- 
venient fat  practice,  if  not  for  show.  What  if  the 
pfaanest  reawMis  ase  the  beat  {banned  ?  What  if  the 
lowest,  the  basest,  and  mo^t  beaten,  are  best  adapted 
to  affidrs  ?  In  order  to  preserve  the  authority  or  the 
coonsds  of  kings,  it  is  not  necessary  that  prophane 
|>er8ona  should  participate  in.  them,  or  see  rarther 
into  them*  thaa  the  first  CHit^line^  My  considtation 
akims  over  the  subject  a  little,  and  slightly  considers 
it  by  the  first  ajqpearances.  The  stress  and  niain  of 
the  business  I  have  been  used  to  resign  to  heaven : 

Parmitte  dwis  €(Blera.X 

h^ve  tO'tbe  gods  tl^  rest. 

Good  fortune  and  ill  fortune  are,  in  my  opinion,  anocehu 
two  sovereign  powers.     It  is  a  folly  to  think  that^^j^,^ 
human  prudence  can  play  the  part  of  fortune  y  andiDhtiman 
vain  is  his  attempt  who  presumes  to  comprehend**^*""* 
causes  and  consequences,  and  to  lead  the  progress 
of  hia  design,  as  it  were,  by  the  hand:  vain,  espe- 

*  Plutarch,  in  the  preface,  above  mentioned,  to  the  Remarkably 


'W, 


firg.  ^neid.  lib.  iii. ver.  39t5. 
i  Herat,  lib.  Lode 9, T«r» a 
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cially  in  military  deliberations.  There  never  was 
greater  circumspection  and  military  prudence  than 
has  been  sometimes  seen  amongst  us.  Could  it  be 
that  men  were  afraid  of  perishing  by  the  way,  that 
they  reserved  themselves  for  the  catastrophe  of  tiie 
game  ?  I  even  affirm,  that  our  very  wisdom  and 
consultation,  for  most  part,  foUow  the  conduct  of 
chance.  My  will  and  my  reason  are  sometimes 
moved  by  one  impulse,  and  sometimes  by  anotliet ; 
and  many  of  those  movements  govern  themselves 
without  me.  My  reason  has  uncertain  and  casual 
agitations : 

Veriuntur  species  animorumy  et  pectora  motus 
Nunc  aliosy  oKoSf  dum  nubUa  ventus  agebcU^ 
OmcipiunL* 

Now  one  impression  in  their  bosoms  dwells  y 
Another,  when  the  wind  the  clouds  dbpels. 

If  we  but  observe  who  are  the  men  of  the  greatest 
sway  in  cities,  and  who  do  their  own  business  best, 
we  shall  commonly  find  that  they  are  men  the  least 
qualified.  Women,  children,  and  fools,  have  had  the 
fortune  to  govern  large  dominions  equally  well  with 
princes  of  the  greatest  abilities  ;  and  we  find,  says 
Thucydides,  that  the  stupid  governors  out-number 
those  of  better  understandings.  We  ascribe  the 
effects  of  their  good  fortune  to  their  prudence : 


Ut  quisque  foriund  tditur^ 


Ita  prcecellet  \  aique  exinde  sapere  iUum  omnes  dtcimus.i 

According  to  their  wealth  all  men  we  prize ; 
The  rich  are  sure  to  be  cried  up  for  wise. 

Wherefore  I  make  no  manner  of  scruple  to  declare^ 

that  events  are  slender  proofs  of  our  worth  and 

capacity. 

How  we       Now  I  was  upon  this  point,  that  there  needs  no 

«re^^  impos-  morc  than  tor  see  a  man  raised  to  honour ;  though  we 

^ipon  ?  j^j^g^  i^jjjj  jjyj.  three  j^ys  before  to  be  a  man  of  little 

*  Virg.  Geor.  lib.  i.  ver.420,  &c. 

f  Plautus  in  Pseud,  act  ii.  6C.  S*  ver.  13. 
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consequence,  yet  an  idea  of  his  greatness  and  suffix 
ciency  insensibly  steals  upon  our  opinions ;  and  we 
persuade  ourselves  that  as  he  increases  in  equipage 
and  credit,  so  he  increases  in  merit.    We  judge  of 
him  not  according  to  his  worth,  but,  as  we  do  of 
counters,  according  to  the  prerogative  of  his  rank. 
Let  luck  but  turn,  so  that  he  &U  again,  and  be 
mixed  with  the  common  crowd,  every  one  inquires 
with  astonishment  into  the  cause  of  his  having  been 
raised  so  high.    "  Is  it  he  ?"  say  they.    "  Did  he 
"  know  no  better  when  he  was  in  place  ?    Are 
"  princes  so  easily  satisfied  ?  Really  we  were  in  fine 
"  nands."     This  very  thing  is  what  I  have  often 
seen  in  my  time.     Nay  the  mask  of  greatness,  which 
is  represented  in  comedies,  in  some  measure  affects 
and  deceives  us.    What  I  myself  adore  in  kings,  is 
the  crowd  of  their  adorers.     All  reverence  and  sub- 
mission is  due  to  them,  except  that  of  the  under- 
standing.    My  reason  is  not  obliged  to  bow  and 
bend,  but  my  knees  are.     Melanthius,  being  asked 
what  he  thought  of  the  tragedy  of  Dionysius,  said, 
'^  I  have  not  seen  it,  it  is  so  obscured  witii  Ian- 
"  guj^e."*       And  most  of  those,  who  judge  of 
the  discourses  of  great  men,  should  say,  1  did  not 
understand  its  drift,  it  was  so  obscured  with  gravity, 
grandeur,  and  majesty.     Antisthenes  one  day  per- 
suaded the  Athenians  t  to  give  order  that  their  asses 
might  be  as  well  employ^  in  the  tillage  of  their 
lands  as  their  horses.    The  answer  made  to  him  was, 
that  '^  The  ass  was  an  animal  not  bom  for  such 
**  service."    "  It  is  all  one,"  replied  he,  "  you  need 
^*  only  command  it  to  be  done ;  for  the  most  igno- 
'^  rant  and  incapable  men  that  you  employed  in 
"  your  military  orders,  immediately  become  worthy 


*  Plutarch,  in  his  treatise  of  Hearing,  chap.  7  of  Amyot's  trans- 
lation. 

f  Diog.  Laert.  in  the  Life  of  Antisthenes,  lib.  vi.  sect.  8,  where 
this  is  told  in  a  manner  somewhat  different,  but  in  the  main  it 
lUQQunts  to  the  same  thing. 
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^  hj  jtmr  empfojing  them/^  Tluflr  is  muck  like 
the  custom  €if{  many  nations  vvho,  when  th«y  have 
chosen  a  king,  canonize  him ;  and  do  not  tmnk  it 
eneffo^  to  honour  him,  if  they  do  not  aifio  adore 
"'^  him.  The  people  of  Mexico^  after  the  cer^noniea 
of  his  coronation  are  o\rer,  date  no  nKxre  to  look 
hnn  in  the  face ;  but,  as  H  they  had  made  hint  a 
god,  as  iveB  as  a  kkig,  among  dke  oaths  they  make 
him  take,  to  maintain  their  reUgton,  la^ws,  and  liber- 
ties, to  be  valiant,  just^  and  courteous ;  he  9wear» 
also  to  make  the  sun  travel  with  its  usual  lighc^  to 
make  the  clouds  distil  at  the  proper  season,  the 
rivers  to  run  in  their  channels,  and  to  make  the 
earth  bear  aQ  things  necessary  for  his  peopie. 
Mrni.  I  Assent  from  this  commcm  practice,  suid  have  the 

t^twp^V  row&  distrust  of  a  man's  capacity  vp^en  I  sec  it  ac- 
"ht" '     companied  with  a  great  fcrtime,  and  the  puUic  ap- 
from  the    planwc.    Wc  ought  to  consider  ^  how  great  advsui- 
moment     f^gQ  jj  jg  fjjy  a  mau  to  spcak  when  he  pleases,  to 
prefei^Jd  choosc  his  subjcct,  to  break  off  the  argument,  or 
toa great  chtogc  it  with  a  magisterial  authority,  to  defend 
himself  against  those  who  argue  with  him  by  a  nod  of 
the  head,  a  smile,  or  by  silence,  in  the  presence  of  an 
assembly  trembling  with  reverence  and  re^ct.     A 
man  of  a  monstrous  fortune,  ofi^ng  to  give  his 
judgment  in  a  slight  dispute  that  was  fooli^y  set  on 
foot  at  his  table,  began  in  these  very  words  <*  He 
**  who  says  otherwise  than  so  or  so,  must  be  a  Bar, 
**  or  an    ignoramus."      Pursue  this  plrilosophiod 
point  sword-in-hand. 
Important      Thcrc  is  auothcr  observation  I  have  made,  that 
fom"  ^a'  ^^  heen  of  great  service  to  me,  which  ia,  that  in 
right  judg.  disputes  and  conferences,  all  the  phrases  which  we 
^'s**ca*  think  good,    are  not  immediately  to  be  accepted. 
pacity  in    Most  mcn  arc  rich  in  borrowed  stock.     One  man 
conveiia-  ^^^  happen  to  say  a  good  thing,  to  give  an  excellent 
answer,  and  advance  a  notable  sentence  without 
knowing  the  force  of  it.    That  a  man  is  not  master 
€f  all  ^t  be  borrows  may  be^  perhaps,  verified  m 
myself.    It  is  not  always  necessary  to  yield  presently 
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to  what  is  advanced^  whatever  truth  or  beauty  it  has. 
Either  a  man  must  heartily  oppose  it^  or  draw  back» 
on  pretence  of  not  understanding  it^  to  try  in  aU 
parts  how  it  is  lodged  in  its  author.     It  may  happen 
that  we  may  embvrass  ouirsdiYes^  and  help  to  push 
the  argument  too  far.    I  have  sometimes^  in  the 
necessity  and  heat  of  combat,  made  pushes  that  have 
gone  tmrot^h  and  through,  bejrond  my  design  and 
expectation.    I  only  gave  them  in  number^  but  they 
were  received  by  weight:  in  like  manner,  when  i 
contend  with  a  brisk  disputant,  I  please  mysdf  witit 
anticmating  his  conclusions ;  I  ease  him  of  the  trou* 
ble  of  explaining  hiaisel^  I  endeavomr  to  prevent  his 
knagination  whilst  it  is  yet  sprinsii^  up  and  imper* 
feet ;  the  order  and  pertinency  w  his  understanding 
warns  and  threatens  me  at  a  good  distance     WiiSk 
these  I  take  a  course  ^uite  contrary.    I  must  under* 
stand  and  suppose  nothing  but  l^  them.    If  th^ 
give  jui^ment  m  general  terms,  ^  this  is  good,  this 
^^  is  bad,''  and  that  they  happen  to  be  in  the  right, 
see  if  it  be  not  fortune  that  hits  it  oflpfor  them.  <  Let 
them  circumscribe,  and  limit  their  judgment  a  little, 
why,  <n  how  is  it  so.    These  universal  judgments, 
whidi  I  see  so  common,  signify  nothing.    These  are 
men  who  salute  a  whole  people  in  a  crowd  together. 
Such  as  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  them  t&e  no- 
tice of,  and  salute  them  partici^rly,  and  by  name  ; 
but  it  is  a  hazardous  attempt.    From  hence  I  have 
frequently  seen  it  &11  out  that  shallow  wits,  ai&cting 
to  appear  ingenious  in  taking  notice  of  the  beautifiu 
passages  in  a  work  which  they  are  reading,  fix  their 
admiration  with  so  ill  a  choice,  that,  instead  of  dis- 
covering  the  author's  excellence  to  us,  th^  only  ex* 
pose  their  own  ignorance.    It  is  a  fiilse  exclamation 
to  say,  ^  this  is  fine,''  after  having  heard  a  whole 
page  of  Virgil.     By  tliis  means  the  cunning  ones  v 

save  their  credit.  But  to  undertake  to  follow  him 
by  a  passs^e  here  and  there,  and,  with  a  positive 
and  approved  judgment,  to  attempt  the  observing 
where  a  good  author  surpasses  himself,  weighing  the 
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terms,  phrases,  inventiohs,  and  various  excellences^ 
one  after  another,  by  all  means  forbear  it.  Videndum 
estnonmodoj  quid  quisque  loqmiur^  sedetianiy  quid 
quisque  sentiat^  atque  etiam^  qud  de  causd  quisque 
ientiat  ;•  "  We  are  not  only  to  observe  what  every 
**  one  says,  but  also  what  he  thinks,  and  for  what 
**  reason  he  thinks  so.**  I  every  day  hear  fools  say 
things  that  are  not  silly.  If  they  say  a  good  thing, 
let  us  examine  where  they  had  it.  We  help  them  to 
ilnake  use  of  this  fine  expression,  and  of  that  fine 
argument,  which  is  not  their  own,  and  which  they 
only  have  in  keeping:  they  bolt  them  out  at  a  ven- 
ture, and  by  guess ;  we  make  them  turn  out  to  their 
credit  and  esteem.  You  lend  them  a  hand,  but  to 
what  purpose  i  They  do  not  think  themselves  obliged 
to  you  for  it,  and  become  still  the  greater  block- 
heads. Never  second  tliem  j  let  them  go  on  in  their 
own  way ;  they  will  handle  the  subject  like  people 
afi*aid  to  burn  their  own  fingers.  They  neither  dare 
to  change  its  situation  nor  Ught,  nor  to  dive  into  it. 
Shake  it  ever  so  little,  it  slips  through  their  fingers ; 
and,  be  their  cause  ever  so  good  and  strong,  they 
give  it  up  to  you.  These  are  fine  weapons,  but  have 
not  good  hafts.  How  many  times  have  I  seen  the 
proof  of  them.  Now,  if  you  go  to  explain  things 
to  them,  and  confirm  them,  they  catch  at  it,  and 
immediately  steal  the  advantage  of  your  interpreta- 
tion, by  saying,  ^*  That  was  what  I  was  going  to  say; 
**  that  was  just  my  thought,  and  if  I  did  not  express 
**  it  so  clearly  it  was  for  want  of  language."  This 
is  mere  gasconade.  There  had  need  be  malice  itself 
employed  to  correct  this  haughty  stupidity.  Hege- 
sias's  doctrine,  that  we  are  neither  to  hate  nor  ac- 
cuse, but  to  instruct,  is  right  elsewhere;  but  here 
it  is  injustice,  and  inhumanity,  to  relieve  and  set  him 
right,  who  cares  not  for  it,  and  is  the  worse  for  it. 
I  love  to  let  them  sink  deeper,  and  entangle  them- 
selves more  and  more  in  the  mire,  till  at  last,  if  it  be 

.  •  Ci&  de  Offic  lib.  I  cap.il. 
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possible,  they  may  own  their  mistake.  Folly  and 
nonsense  are  not  to  be  cured  by  admonition,  of 
which  we  may  properly  say,  as  Cyrus  did  to  the  per- 
son who  importuned  him. to  make  an  harangue  to  his 
army  just  before  a  battle,  viz.  that  men  are  not  im- 
mediately rendered  valiant  and  wiarlike  by  a  fine 
oration,  no  more  than  a  man  suddenly  becomes  a 
musician  by  hearing  a  fine  song.  These  are  appren^r 
ticeships  that  are  to  be  served  before-hand  by  a  long 
and  constant  discipline.  We  owe  this  care,  and  this 
assiduity  of  correction  and  instruction,  to  our  owii 
people ;  but  to  go  and  preach  to  the  first  person  that 
passes  by,  and  to  lord  it  over  the  ignorance  and  folly 
of  the  first  we  meet,  is  a  custom  that  I  heartily  ab- 
hor. I  rarely  do  it,  even  in  private  discourse,  and 
isooner  give  up  my'cause  than  proceed  to  such  retro- 
grade and  magisterial  instructions.  My  temper  is 
unfit  either  to  speak  or  write  fbr  petty  princes.  But 
in  things  which  are  said  in  common,  or  bmongst 
others,  however  false  and  absurd  I  think  them,  I 
never  oppose  them  either  by  word  or  sign. 

As  to  the  rest,  nothing  puts  me  so  much  out  ofnemofi 
conceit  with  a  fool,  as  that  he  pleases  himself  more fbteSillg 
than  any  man  of  sense  can  reasonably  please  himselfl  la  a  fMi » 
It  is  a  misfortune  that  prudence  forbids  us  self-con-  ud^J?^ 
tentment  and  confidence,  and  sends  us  always  away  ^wy  tusf 
discontented  and  diffident  in  cases,  where  obstinacv  ^^^ 
and.  rashness  fill  thos^  that  are  guilty  of  them  with 
joy  and  assurance.     The  ignorant  are  they  who  look 
back  at  other  men  over  the  shoulder,  always  return- 
ing from  the  combat  full  of  joy  and  triumph.     And 
this  haughtiness  of  style,  and  gaietv  of  countenance, 
often  gives  them  the  advantage,  m  the  opinion  of 
by-standers,  who  are  commonly  weak  and  incapable 
of  rightly  judging  and  discerning  the  real  advantages. 
Obstinacy  and  vehemence  in  opinion  is  the  surest 
proof  of  stupidity.     Is  there  any  thing  so  positive, 
resolute,  scornful,  contemplative,  serious,  and  grave 
as  an  ass  ? 
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TheoMfui.  May  we  not  incorporate  in  discourse  and  conVer- 
Bi^it  and  sation  the  sharp  and  pointed  expressions  which  mirth 
bold  re-  and  £imiliarity  introduce  among  friends,  pleasantly 
c^ena^  ^nd  briskly  jcstiug  with,  and  bantering  one  another? 
tioo.  Xhis  is  an  exercise  for  which  my  natural  gaiety  fits 
me  well  enough ;  and,  though  it  be  not  as  tedious 
and  serious,  as  that  other  exercise  which  I  mentioned 
just  now,  it  is  every  whit  as  acute  and  ingenious, 
and,  as  Lycurgus  thought,  altogether  as  useful.  For 
my  part,  I  contribute  more  freedom  than  wit  to  it, 
and  am  more  obliged  to  luck  than  to  invention ;  but 
I  am  perfect  in  suffering,  for  I  can  bear  a  retaliation 
that  is  not  only  tart,  but  indiscreet  also,  without  being 
at  all  moved.  And  whenever  I  am  attacked,  if  I 
have  not  a  brisk  repartee  ready,  I  do  not  trouble 
myself  by  pursuing  tne  subject  with  a  nauseous  im- 
pertinent contest,  bordering  upon  obstinacy.  I  let 
it  drop,  am  glad  to  give  up  the  point,  and  wait  a 
better  opportunity  to  take  satisfaction.  No  mer- 
chant is  always  a  gainer.  Most  men,  when  their 
strength  fails  them,  change  their  countenance  and 
voice  i  and,  by  an  unseasonable  indignation,  instead 
of  revenging  uiemselves,  accuse  at  once  their  own 
folly  and  impatience.  In  these  jovial  moments  we 
sometimes  pmch  the  private  strings  of  our  imperfec- 
tions, which,  when  composed,  we  cannot  touch 
without  ofience;  and  we  hint  our  defects  to  one 
another  to  our  advantage. 

There  are  other  rough  and  indiscreet  contentions, 
afler  the  French  manner,  which  I  mortally  hate.  I 
have  a  tender  skin,  whichis  sensible  of  the  least  touch* 
I  have,  in  my  time,  known  two  princes  of  our  royal 
blood  interred,  who  lost  their  lives  by  such  a  disputCe 
It  is  unhandsome,^  at  play,  to  fall  out  and  fight. 

When  I  have  a  mmd  to  judge  of  any  one,  I  ask 
him  how  he  likes  himself,  to  what  degree  his  speed) 
or  his  work  pleases  him.  I  bar  those  fine  apologies: 
**  I  did  it  only  for  my  pastime ;  I  was  not  an  hour 
"  about  it  J  I  nave  not  looked  over  it  since.'^ 


it 
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AUaium  mediis  opvs  est  incudibm  istis,* 
This  work,  unfinish'd,  fcom  the  aatilcame. 

Well  but,  say  I,  set  those  pieces  aside,  and  give  what  mi*. 
one  that  represents  you  entire,  such  an  one  as  you  f5|*^*ne  ^dt 
would  be  measured  by.  And  then  what  do  you  think  |o  f^nn  a 
is  the  best  part  of  your  performance  ?  Is  it  this  part,  ori*2SI!pMU 
that?  the   grace  or  tne  subject,  the  invention,  the^jontw''*"" 
judgment,  or  the  learning  ?    For  I  commonly  find,  !«bmutA'^ 
that  men  are  as  wide  of  the  mark  in  judging  of  their  ^^  »*• 
own  works,  as  those  of  others  ;    not  only  by  reason 
of  the  fondness  they  have  for  them,  but  for  want  of 
ability  to  know  and   distinguish  them.     The  work, 
by  its  own  merit  and  fortune,  may  second  the  work- 
man,  and  outstrip  him  beyond  his  invention  and 
knowledge.     For  my  part,  I  do  not  judge  of  the 
value  of  other  men's  works  more  obscurely  thau  of 
my  own  j  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  my  Essays,  in  my 
estimation,  is  very  wavering  and  inconstant.    There 
are  many  books  that  are  useful  upon  account  of  their 
subjects,  from  which  the  author  derives  no  praise ; 
and  there  are  good  books,  as  well  as  good  works, 
which  are  a  disgrace  to  the  operator.     I  may  write 
•of  the  manner  of  our  feasts,  of  the  fashion  of  our 
^-clothes,  and  may  treat  <rfthem  with  an  ill  grace.     I 
taay  publish  the  edicts  of  my  time,  and  the  letters 
of  princes  that  are  handed  about.     I  may  make  an 
abridgment  of  a  good  book  (though  all  abridgments 
of  good  books  are  silly  t),  which  book  may  come  to 
beiost,  and  the  like*   Posterity  may  receive  singular 
benefit  from  such  compositions ;    but  what  honour 
«hall  I  get,  unless  it  be  by  mere  good  luck  ?  A  great 
part  or  the  authors  of  note  are  in  this  condition. 
Several  years  ago,  when  I  read  Philip  de  Comines, 
who  is,  doubtless,  a  ve«y  good  author,  I  took  notice 

•  Ovid.  Trist  Hb.  i.  Aeg.  6,  v«r.  ^. 

f  Somebody^  however,  has  thoaght  fit  to  pahlish  a  kind  ef  abridg* 
inent  of  Montaigne's  Essays  (called  L' Esprit  dcs  Essais,  &c.)  but, 
as  if  the  abridgment  had  been  made  only  to  justify  Montaigne's  ob- 
servation, it  died  as  it  were  in  its  birth,  and  is  iMt  like  to  1)e  ever 
reprinted. 
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of  this,  as  an    uncommon  maxim,   ^^  That  a  man 
"  should  be  cautious  of  doing  his  master  so  much 
"  service  as  to  hinder  him  from  meeting  with  a  just 
"  requital."      I  ought  to  commend  the  invention, 
not  him ;  for  I  not  long  ago  met  with  it  in  Tacitus, 
who  says,  "  That  benefits  give  us  pleasure,  while  they 
**  are  not  too  great  to  be  requited  ;  but,  when  they  far 
"  exceed  that,  hatred  is  returned  instead  of  thanks."* 
And  Seneca  does  not  scruple  to  say.  Nam  qui  non 
putat  esse  turpe  non  reddere^  non  vult  esse  cut  red- 
dat :  t  ^^  He  who  thinks  it  a  shame  not  to  make  a 
**  requital,  wishes  the  man,  to  whom  he  owes  it, 
**  was  not  in  being."     Quiutus  Cicero  says,  a  little 
more  faintly.  Qui  se  non  putat  satis  Jacere,  amicus 
esse  nullo  mode  potest  :X  "  He  who  thinks  it  not  in  his 
^'  power  to  make  you  satisfaction,  can  by  no  means 
"  be    your    friend."     The  subject,    according  to 
what  it  is,  may  procure  the  writer  a  reputation  for 
learning,  and  a  ^ood  memory ;  but  to  inspect  him, 
and  see  what  talents  are  most  his  own,  and  most 
worthy,   and  the  vigour  and  beauty  of  his  genius, 
it  is  necessary  to  know  what  is  his  own,  and  what  is 
not  so  ;  and,  in  that  which  is  not  his  own,  to  consi- 
der how  much  we  are  obliged  to  him  for  die  choice, 
disposition,  ornament,  and  language,  which  he  has 
furnished.     What  if  he  has  borrowed  the  matter,  and 
spoiled  the  form,  as  of);en  happens  ?  We,  who  have 
have  little  acquaintance  with  books,  are  in  this  diffi- 
culty, that,  when  we  meet  with  some  beautiful  in- 
vention in  any  modern  poet,  any  powerful  argument 
in  a  preacher,  we  dare  not,  however,  commend  them 
for  it,  till  we  have  first  informed  ourselves  by  some 
learned  man  whether  the  same  be  their  own,  or  bor- 
rowed.    Till  then  I  am  always  on  my  guard. 
Adigreff.       I  have  very  lately  read   the  history  of  Tacitus, 
wrninTihe  fr^*^  ^^  beginning  to  the  end  (which  is  the  more  re- 
senius,aDd  markablc  in  me,  as  it  is  twenty  years  ago  since  I 

*  Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  iv.  cap.  18.  f  Seneca,  ep.  81. 

X  Q.  Cicer.  dePetitione  Consulatus,  cap.  9. 
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stuck  to  any  one  book  an  hour  together),  and  I  did  it  character 
at  the  persuasion  of  a  gentleman  whotai  France  holds"^  xacitug. 
in  very  great  esteem,  not  only  for  his  own  worth, 
but  for  a  constant  appearance  of  capacity  and  virtue, 
which  is  discovered  m  many  of  his  brothers.    I  do 
not  know  any  aiithor  that,  in  a  public  narrative,  has 
interwoven  such  remarks  on  manners,  and  particular 
inclinations ;  and  I  am  of  a  quite  contrary  opinion 
to  him,  which  is  that,  being  especially  to  write  the 
lives  of  the  emperors  of  his  time,  so  various  and  ex- 
traordinary in  every  shape,  and  to  relate  so  many 
notable  actions,  as  their  cruelty   particularly  pro- 
duced in  their  subjects,  he  had  more  important  and 
more  engaging  matter  to  discourse  of,  and  to  relate, 
than  if  he  had  been  to  describe  battles,  and  imiversal 
commotions ;  insomuch,  that  I  often  find  him  insipid 
when  he  runs  over  the  deaths  of  those  brave  men, 
as  if  he  feared  we  should  think  them  too  numerous 
and  tedious.     This  kind  of  historiography  is  by  much 
the  most  useful.     Public  commotions  depend  most 
upon  the  conduct  of  fortune ;   private  ones  upon 
our  own.     This  work  of  Tacitus  is  rather  a  judgment 
given  upon  &cts,  than  a  deduction  of  history.    There 
are  more  lessons  than  stories  in  it :   it  is  not  a  book 
to  read,  but  to  study  and  learn :  it  is  full  of  opinions, 
some  right,  others  wrong  ;  it  is  a  nursery  of  ethics 
and  pontics,  for  the  use  and  ornament  of  such  as 
have  any  share  in.  the  government  of  the  world.    He 
alwavs  uses  solid  and  vigorous  arguments  in  a  sharp 
subtle  manner,  according  to   the  affected  style  of 
that  age :  and  was  so  fond  of  the  sublime  that,  where 
sharpness  and  subtlety  were  wanting  in  the  matter, 
he  supplied  the  defect  with  lofty  swelling  words. 
His  way  of  writing  is  niuch  like  that  of  Seneca. 
His  style  seems  to  nte  to  be  the  more  nervous,  Sene- 
ca's more  sharp.     But  Tacitus's  history  is  the  most 
proper  for  a  troubled,  sickly  state,  as  ours  is  at  pre- 
sent ;  and  you  would  often  say,  that  he  both  paints 
and  pinches  us. 
They  who  doubt  of  his  integrity,  plaihly  enough 

VOL.  HI.  O 
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tkUui,  confess  they  do  not  like  him  in  other  respects.  Hk^ 
^•"ereJI,,.  opinions  are  solid,  and  lean  for  the  most  part,  to- 
torian,  aod  wards  the  Roman  afiairs.  Nevertheless,  I  am  a  lit- 
SS^p^ifc'tle  out  of  temper  with  him  forjudging  more  severely 
good,  ^  of  Pompey,  man  suited  with  the  opinion  of  those 
p7i!!|!ey  worthy  men  that  lived  in  the  same  time,  and  treated 
too  ieTtfre.  Ynth  him  j  and  for  thinking  Pompey,  in  all  respects^ 
^'  like  Marius  and  Sylla,  excepting  that  he  was  more 

close.*     His  intention,  in  the  management  of  affairs^ 
has  not^been  exempted  from  ambition,  nor  revenge } 
and  his  very,  friends  were  afraid  that  his  victory 
would  have  transported  him  beyond  the  bounds  of 
reason ;  but  not  a  degree  so  much  beyoud  all  re* 
straint.     There  is   nothing  in  Pompey's    life  that 
carries  the  marks  of  such  express  cruelty  and  tyran- 
ny.   Neither  ought  we  to  compare  suspicion  to  evi- 
dence ;  consequently  I  do  not  believe  Tacitus  in  thi^ 
matter.     Supposing  his  narratives  to  be  genuine  and 
right,  it    mi^ht,  perhaps,   be  argued,    even   from 
hence,  that  tney  are  not  always  exactly  applied  to 
the  conclusions  of  his  judgments,  which  he  always 
follows,  according  to  the  bias  he  has  taken,  oflen 
beyond  the  subject  he  opens  to  us,  to  which  he  has 
not  deigned  to  give  the  least  rej^ard.     He  needs  no 
excuse  for  having  approved  or  the  religion  of  his 
time,  as  it  was  enioined  by  the  laws,  and  for  having 
been  ignorant  oi  the  true  religion.    This  was  his 
misfortune,  not  his  &ult. 
Whether       I  havc  principally  considered  his  judgment,  and  do 
ii'rigM*^  not  fully   understand  it  every   where;    and  these 
judgment  words,  particularly,  in  a  letter  which  Tiberius,  when 
^phl^!^  old  and  sick,  sent  to  the  senate,   "  What  shall  I 
^blrf'^"*'  write  to  you,  sirs,  or  how  shall  1  write  to  you,  or 
the  tenste!^^  what  shajl  I  uot  writc  to  you  at  this  juncture  ?t 
<^  May  the  gods  and  goddesses  lay  a  worse  punish- 
"  ment  upon  me,  than  what  I  feel  every  day,  if  I 
*^  know."     I  do  not  see  why  he  should  so  positively 
apply  them  to  a  stinging  remorse  of  Tiberius's  con- 

'*  Tacit.  Hist.  lib.  il.  cap.  S8.        f  Tacit.  AnnaL  lib.  vi.  cap.  6. 
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science.     At  least,  when  I  was  in  the  same  case,  I 
perceived  no  such  thing. 

This  is  also  deemed  to  me  a  little  mean  in  Tacitus,*  Blamed  by 
that,  being  to  say  he  had  exercised  a  certain  ho-  fo"^*^^ 
nourable  office  of  the  magistracy,  he  excused  him-  an  apology 
self  by  saying  that  he  did  not  mention  it  by  way  of  Jp'^Jeof  * 
ostentation.     This  seems  a  little  too  low  an  expres-  iiim.^if  in 
sion  for  such  a  genius  as  his  was ;    since  for  a  man'**  hutory. 
not  to  do  himself  justice,  implies  some  want  of  cou« 
rage ;  one  of  a  rough  and  lofty  judgment,  which  is 
also  safe  and  sound,  makes  use  of  Ms  own  example 
upon  all  occasions,  as  well  as  those  of  others  i   and 
gives  evidence  as  freely  of  himself  as  of  a  third  person. 
We  are  to  supersede  these  common  rules  of  civility 
in  £ivour  of  truth  and  liberty.     I  prfesume  not  only 
to  speak  of  myself,  but  of  myselr  alone.     When  I 
write  of  any  thing  else,  I  mistake  my  way,  and  lose 
my  subject :   yet  I  am  not  indiscreetly  enamoured 
with  or  so  bigotted  to,  and  enwrapped  up  in  myself, 
that  I  cannot  distinguish  and  consider  myself  apart^ 
as  I  do  a  neighbour,  or  a  tree.     It  is  equsuly  a  failing 
for  a  man  not  to  discern  all  his  ability,  or  to  say 
more  than  he  sees  in  himself.    We  owe  more  love  to 
God  than  to  ourselves,  and  know  him  less  j  yet  we 
speak' of  him  as  much  as  we  please. 

If  the  writings  of  Tacitus  make  any  discovery  ofThecha. 
his  qualities,  he  was  a  great  man,  upright  and  bold  ;  55^'^,®[^^ 
not  of  a  superstitious,  but  of  a  philosophical,  and  be  judged 
generous  virtue.  ^^,5f„J;* 

A  man  may  think  him  bold  in  his  stories;  as  where Tacitos/ 
he  says  that  a  soldier  carrying  a  bundle  of  wood,  hisj^*^"^^^ 
hands  were  iso  frozen,  and  stuck  so  fast  to  it,  thattoi>e  com^ 
they  were  severed  b^  it  from  his  arms.  I  always,  in  "ti*|^'®' 
such  things,  submit  to  such  great  authorities.!  "irao«it- 
What  he  says  also  of  Vespasian,!  that  by  the  favour  ^^^^^ 
of  the  god  Serapis,  he  cured  a  blind  woman  in  Alex-»ar  j 

*  **  Domitianus  edidit  ludos  seculares,  iisque  intentius  afftii,  sa- 
**  cerdotio  Quindecimvirali  praeditus,  actum  Prstor,  quod  non 
**  jactantia  refero,"  &c. .  Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  xL  cap.  11. 

t  Tacit  Annid.  lib.  xiii.  cap.  35.  %  Hist.  lib.  !▼.  cap,  81, 
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andria^  by  anointiiig  her  eyes  with  his  spittle^  and 
I  know  not  what  other  miracles:  he  does  it  by  the 
example  and  duty  of  all  good  historians,  who  keep 
registers  of  such  events  as  are  of  importance.  Among 
public  accidents  are  also  common  rumours  and  opi- 
nions.   It  is  their  part  to  relate  the  things  commonly 
believed,  not  to  regulate  them.    This  is  the  pro- 
ymce  of  the  divines  and  the  philpsopbers,  who  are 
the  guides  of  men's  consciences.    Therefore  it  was 
that  this  companion  of  his,  and  as  great  a  man  as 
hicnseli^  very  wisely  said,  Equidem  plura  transcriho 
quhm  credo :  nam  nee  affirmare  sustineOy  de  qmbus 
dubitOj  nee  subducere  qua  accepi  :•    *'  Indeed  I  set 
*''  down  more  things  tnan  I  believe ;   for  as  I  cannot 
^  endure  to  affirm  things  whereof  I  doubt,  so  I  can- 
"  not  smother  what  I  have  heard."  And  this  other ; 
Hac  neque  affirmare  neque  refellere  opera  pretium 
tst-^ama  rerum  standum  est  .-t    "  It  is  not  worth 
*>  while  to  affirm,  or  to  confute  these  matters ;    we 
^^  must  stand  to  report :"   and  as  he  wrote  in  an  aee 
when  the  belief  of  prodigies  began  to  decline,  he 
says,  he  would  not,  nevertheless,  omit  to  insert  in 
his  annals,  and  to  give  a  place  to  things  received  by 
so  msmy  worthy  men,  and  with  so  great  a  reverence 
^    of  antiquity.    This  was  well  said.    Let  them  deliver 
us  history  more  as  they  receive  than  believe  it.    I, 
who  am  a  monarch  of  the  subject  I  treat  of,  and 
who  am  accountable  to  nobody,  do  not,  however, 
believe  every  thing  I  write.  I  often  hazard  the  sallies 
of  my  fancy,  of  which  I  am  veiy  diffident,  as  well  as 
certain  quibbles,  at  which  I  shake  my  ears }  but  I  let 
them  take  their  chance.     I  see  that  by  such  things 
$ome  get  reputation :  it  is  not  for  me  alone  to  judge. 
I  present  myself  standing,  and  lying  on  my  face,  my 
back,  my  right  side  and  mv  left,  and  in  aU  my  natu- 
ral postures.    Wits,  thougn  e^ual  in  force,  are  not 
always  equal  in  taste  and  apphcation.    This  is  what 

*  Q.  Curtiusy  lib.  ix.  chap.  1,  translated  by  Vaugelat* 
t  Tit.  LiY.  13).  i.  in  the  preface»  and  lib.  viii,  cap.  6. 
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my  meitt(»7lias'ftiniished  me  with  in  gross,  and 
with  uncertainty  enough.  All  judgments  in  die 
gross  are  weaik  and  inlper&ct. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

Of  Vanity. 

1  HERE  is  not  perhaps  any  vanity  more  express,  mod. 
than 'to -write  of  it  so  vainly*    That  which  die  divi-**'^*''^ 
nity  has  so  divinely  dfehVered  of  it  to  us,  ought  to  bcapok^* 
carefillly  aiid  continually  meditated  by  men  of  un-5?'j*^|^J|*" 
derstanding.     Who  sees  not  that  I  have  taken  atwgi^er 
road,  in  which  I  shall  incessantly  and  easily  jog  on,;J^^^° 
so  long  as  I  can  come  at  ink  and  paper  ?  1  can  give  "^""^ 
ni6  accoMrt  of  my  life  by  my  actions;  fortime  has' 
placed  theiKi  too  low :   1  must  do  it  by  my  fkncies. 
And  yet  I' have  seen  a  gentleman  who  only  commu- 
nicated his  life  by  the  workings  of  his  belly :  you 
might  see  in  his  house  a  regular  range  of  closestool- 

Sffis  of  seven  or'  eight  days  statiding :  that  was  aU' 
S  study,  all  his  discourse ;  all  other  talk  stunk  in 
his  nostrils.  Thes^here,  but  a  little  more  decent,  are 
the  excrements  of  an  old  mind,  sometimes  hard, 
sometimes  loose,  and  always  indigested ;  and  when 
shall  I  have  done  representing  the  continual  agita- 
tion and  mutation  of  my  thoughts,  on  whatever 
subject  comes  into  my^  head,  seeing  that  Diomedes* 

*  Here  Montaigne  seems  to  have  relied  simply  upon  his  memory, 
and  to  have  mistaken  Diomedes  for  Dydimustne  grammarian^  who, 
as  Seneca  say8»  wrote  four  thousand  books'on  questions  of  vain  lite* 
rature,  whidi  was  the  principal  stud]^  of  the  ancient  grammarians. 
In  some  of  these  books  was  an  inquiry  into  Homer's  native  coun- 
try ;  in  others,  who  was  the  true  mother  of  £neas ;  in.  some,  whe* 
ther  Anacreon  was  the  greater  whore^master,  or  drunkard;  in 
others,  whether  Sappho  was  a  common  strumpet :  and  the  like 
things  which  were  better  m^leanied,  if  you  knew  them.  Seneca/ 
epist.  88. 
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wrote  six  thousand  books  upon  the  sole  subject  of 
grammar  ?  What  then  must  oe  the  product  of  loqua- 
city, if  the  world  was  stuffed  with  such  a  horrible  load 
of  volumes  to  facilitate  pronunciation  and  free  utter- 
ance ?  So  many  words  aoout  words  only.  O  Pytha- 
goras, why  didst  not  thou  lay  this  tempest !  They  ac- 
cused one  Galba  of  old  for  living  idly ;  he  made  an- 
swer, "  That  every  one  ought  to  give  account  of  his 
**  actions,  but  not  of  his  leisure."*  He  was  mista- 
ken, for  justice  takes  cognizance  of,  and  passes  cen- 
sure even  upon  those  that  pick  straws, 
g^^y  But  there  should  be  some  restraint  of  law  against 

•cribbien  foolish  and  impertinent  scribblers,  as  well  as  against 
Jlll^JrewS^ vagabonds  and  idle  persons;  which,  if  there  was, 
by  the  both  I  and  a  hundred  others  would  be  banished  the. 
wby.'  ^  kingdom.  I  do  not  speak  this  in  jest : .  scribbling 
seems  to  be  a  symptom  of  a  licentious  age.  When 
did  we  write  so  much  as  since  our  civil  wars  ?  When 
the  Romans  so  much,  as  when  their  commonwealth 
was  running  to  ruin  ?  Besides  that  the  refining  of 
wits  does  not  make  people  wiser  in  state  policy.  This 
idle  employment  springs  from  hence,  that  every  one 
applies  himself  negligently  to  the  duty  of  hk  voca- 
tion, and  is  diverted  from  it.  The  corruption  of  the 
age  is  a  fund  to  which  each  of  us  contribute.  Some 
treachery,  others  injustice,  irreligion,  tyranny,  ava- 
rice and  cruelty,  according  as  ttiey  are  in  power ; 
and  the  weaker  sort,  of  which  I  am  one,  contribute 
folly,  vanity,  and  idleness.  It  seems  as  if  it  were  the 
season  for  vain  things  when  the  hurtful  oppress  us. 
In  a  time  when  doing  ill  is  so  common,  to  do  no- 
thing but  what  signifies  nothing  is  a  kind  of  com- 

*  This  was  a  saying  of  the  emperor  Galba,  in  his  life  by  Sueto- 
nius, sect.  9.  It  must  be  allowed  here,  eiUier  that  Montaigne  did 
not  quote  this  from  the  original,  or  that  his  memory  fieuled  him ;  for, 
if  he  had  meaned  the  emperor  Galba,  he  would  not  have  called  him, 
as  he  here  does,  one  Galba  of  old.  This  is  so  palpable,  that  in  the 
edition  of  his  Essays,  printed  at  Paris  in  1602,  oy  Abel  TAngelier, 
in  that  part  of  the  index  referring  to  this  passage,  care  is  taken  to 
point  out  expressly,  that  the  Galba  here  mentioned  is  to  be  dis^ 
|ingui8he4  from  the  emperor  of  this  name* 
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xnendation.  It  is  my  comfort^  that  I  shall  be  one  of  the 
last  that  shall  be  called  to  account ;  and  whilst  the 
greater  offenders  are  taken  to  task,  I  shall  have  lei- 
sure to  amend ;  fi)r  it  would,  methinks,  be  against 
reason  to  prosecute  little  inconveniences,  whilst  we 
are  infected  with  the  greate?.  As  the  physician, 
Philotimus,  said  to  one  who  presented  him  his  finger 
to  dress,  and  who  he  perceived,  both  by  his  com- 
plexion and  his  breath,  had  an  ulcer  in  his  lungs : 
**  Friend,**  said  he,  "  this  is  not  a  time  for  you  to 
**  be  paring  your  nails.**^ 

And  yet  I  saw,  some  years  ago,  a  person  whose  Howjitotei- 
memoryl  have  in  very  great  esteem,  who  in  theSr^]^ 
very  height  of  our  great  disorders,  when  there  was '''""« ^^ 
neither  law  nor  justice,  nor  magistrate  that  perform-  2S1, **''*" 
ed  his  office,  any  more  than  there  is  now,  published 
I  know  not  what  pitiful  reformations  about  clothes, 
'cookery,  and  chicanery  in  law.    These  are  amuse- 
ments wherewith  to  feed  a  people  that  are  ill  used, 
to  show  that  they  are  not  totally  forgot.  Those  others 
do  the  same,  who  insist  upon  a  strict  prohibition  of 
the  forms  of  speaking,  dances,  and  games,  to  a  peo- 
ple totall}^  abandoned  to  all  sort  of  execrable  vices. 
It  is  no  time  to  bathe  and  clean  a  man's  self  when 
he  is  seized  vnth  a  violent  fever.     It  is  for  the  Spar- 
tiates  only  to  fall  to  combing  and   curling  them- 
selves, when  they  are  just  upon  the  point  of  running 
head-long  into  some  extreme  danger  of  their  life. 

For  my  part,  I  have  yet  a  worse  custom,  that  if  Montaipie 
my  shoe  go  awry,  I  let  my  shirt  and  my  cloak  do  so^^'^  ^ 
too;  I  scorn  to  mend  myself  by  halves :  when  I  am  <>"**«  in 
in  a  bad  plight,  I  feed  upon  mischief;   I  abandon  Siuad^2L 
myself  through  despair ;  let  myself  go  towards  tbe'^^y- 
precipice,  and,  as  the  saying  is,  ^'  throw  the  helve 
"  after  the  hatchet/*    I  am  obstinate*  in  growing 
worse,  and  think  myself  no  more  worth  my  own  care; 
I  am  either  good  or  ill  throughout.    It  is  a.  favour 

*  Plutarch,  in  his  Treatise  how  tfl^distingoiBh  the  Flatterer  from 
the  Friend,  chap.  SI. 
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to  me,  that  the  desol^tiop  of  this  ]wg<lom  &lk  out 
in  the  desolation  of  my  age ;   I  am  leas  concerned 
that  my  ills  be  multiplied  than  that  my  goods  be  disr 
turbed.    The  words  I  utter  in  misfortune,  are  words 
of  spite.    My  courage  sets  up  its  bristles  instead  of 
letting  them  down  i   and,  contrary  to  others,  I  am 
more  devout  in  good  than  evil  fortune,  according  to 
the  precept  qf  ACi^bphpn,  if  not  according  to  iiis 
reason,  and  am  more  re^idy  to  turn  up  my  eyes  to 
heaven  to  return  my  thanks,  than  to  crave ;  I  am 
more  solicitous  to  improve  mv  health  when  I  am 
well,  than  to  recover  it  when  I  have  lost  it.     Pros- 
perities are  the  same  discipline  and  instruction  to 
tne,  that  adveri^ities  and  persecutions  are  to  others  : 
as  if  good  fortune  were  inconsistent  with  a  good 
conscience  men  never  grow  good,  but  in  ill  fortune. 
Good  fortune  is  to  me  a  singular  spur  to.  modesty 
and  moderation.  Entreaty  wins  me,  a  menace  checlts 
me,  favour  makes  me  bend,  fear  stiffens  me. 
cbanre         Amongst  human  conditions  this  is  very  commqn, 
piruiDg  to  viz.  to  be  better  pleased  with  strange  things  than  our 
'^°'        own,  and  to  love  motio'h  and  change  : 

Jpsa  dies  ided  nos^aio  perbdt  haustu 
Quod  pemitUahs  hora  recurrit  aquis.* 

The  sun  itsdf  makes  the  more  pleasant  tour. 
Because  it  changes  horses  every  hour. 

I  have  my  share.  Those  who  follow  the  other  ex- 
treme by  being  pleased  with  themselves,  who  value 
what  they  have  above  all  the  rest,  and  conclude  no 
beauty  can  be  greater  than  what  they  see,  if  they 
are  not  wiser  than  we,  are  really  more  happy.  I  do 
not  envy  their  wisdom,  but  their  good  fortune. 
This  greedy  appetite  for  new  and  unknown  things 
makes  me  the  more  desirous  of  travel :  but  many 
more  circumstances  contribute  to  it.  I  am  very 
willing  to  withdraw  from  the  government  of  my 
family.    There  is,  I  confess,  a  kind  of  convenience 

*  Petronius  Arbiter.  Epig* 
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in  coauoaBding,  though  it  were  but  in  a  bam^and 
to  be  obeyed  by  one's  servants :  but  it  is  too  uniform 
and  languishing  a  pleasure,^  and  is  moreover  of  net* 
cessity  mixed  with  many  vexatious  thoughts ;  as  one 
while  the  poverty  and  the  oppression  of  your  d^  v 

p^ndance;  another,  quarrels  amongst  neighbours; 
another  while  the  encroachment  they  mi^e  kpoa 
you  afflicts,  you : 

Aui  verJferaUB  fftamdine^wn&By 
FtmA$sqfwnwr3ax%  arbore  nunc  aquas 
CvlfaRJte^  nunc  iorreniia  agras 
Syaeroy  nunc  hyemes  iniquas.* 
Whether  his  vinies  be  smit  with  hail, 
Whether  hb  promis'dt  harvest  fiul, 

Perfi^ous  to  his  toil ; 
Whether  hi^  droopmg  trees  coQiplaiii 
Of  angiy  wkiter's  chSting  ndn^ 

Or  stam  that  pmsch.  the  soiL 

and  that  God  scarce  in  six  months  sends  a  season  to 
the  satis&ction  of  yoiu:  bailiff;  but  that^  if  it  serves 
tUe  vines,  it  hurte  the  meadows : 

Aui  nimiis  turret  fervoribus  isthenus  sol^ 
Jul  su/fiti  perimunt  imbr^j  geUdaque  prubkB, 
tlabraque  ventorum  vioUntQ  turbine  vexanLf 
Whether  the  sun,  with  its  too  scorching  pow'rs. 
Bums  up  the  fruits,  or  clouds  them  drown  wiih  show'n  ; 
Or,  chilTd  by  too  much  snow,  they  soon  decay ; 
Or  sudden  whirlwinds  blow  them  all  away. 

To  which  may  be  added,  the  new  and  neat-made 
shoe  of  the  man  of  old,t  that  hurts  your  foot ;  and 
that  a  stranger  does  not  understand  how  much  it 
costs  you,  and  what  you;  contribute  to  maintain 
that  show  of  order  which  is  seen  in  your  family,  and 
which  perhaps  you  buy  too  dear. 

I  came  late  to  the  government  of  a  fiunily.    They  Tbcgo- 
whom  nature  sent  into  the  world  before  me,  eased  ^^^^^ly 

*  Herat,  lib.  iii,  ode  1,  ver.  25,  &c.     f  Lucret.  lib.  v.  ver  216,  ice 
%  Plutarch's  Life  of  Paulus  ^milius,  chap.  3. 
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trail,  me  of  that  trouble  for  a  long  while :  so  that  I  had 
^hTn,  already  taken  another  turn  more  suitable  to  my  hu- 
aod  liuic*  mour  J  yet  for  so  much  as  I  have  seen,  it  is  an  em- 
lyom^  ployment  more  troublesome  than  difficult.    Whoever 
ftor.        IS  capable  of  any  thing  else,  will  easily  be  capable  of 
that.    Had  I  a  mind  to  be  rich,  that  way  would  seem 
too  long;  I  had  served  my  kings,  a  more  profitable 
traffic  than  any  other.  Since  I  pretend  to  nothing  but 
the  reputation  of  having  got  nothing,  as  I  have  squan- 
dered nothing,  conformable  to  the  rest  of  my  life,  im- 
proper either  to  do  good  or  ill  of  any  moment ;  and 
that  I  onhr  desire  to  rub  on,  I  can  do  it,  thanks  be  to 
God,  without  any  great  attention.     At  the  worst, 
always  prevent  poverty  by  lessening  your  expense : 
it  is  that  which  I  make  my  great  concern,  and  to 
live  within  bounds  before  necessity  compels  me.   As 
to  the  rest,  I  have  sufficiently  settled  my  thoughts 
to  live  upon  less  than  I  have,  and  to  live  contentedly. 
Non  cestimatione  census^  verum  victUj  atque  cultu^ 
terminatur  pecunia  modus  ;*  "  It  is  not  by  the  value 
**  of  our  possessions,  but  by  our  diet  and  clothing 
**  that  our  expenses  should  be  regulated."     My  real 
need  ,  does  not  so  wholly  take  up  all  I  have,  but 
misfortune  may  fasten  her  teeth  without  biting  me 
to  the  quick.     My  presence,  as  contemptible  as  it  is, 
and  as  uttle  as  I  Know  of  matters,  is  of  service  in  my 
domestic  affiurs ;    I  employ  myself  in  them,  but  it 
goes  against  the  grain,  considering  also,  that  while 
1  burn  my  candle  at  one  end  by  myself,  the  other  end 
is  not  spared. 
The  ex-        Joumevs  do  me  no  harm  but  only  by  their  ex- 
fimiung  pense,  which  is  great,  and  more  than  I  am  well  able 

*  Cicer.  Paradox,  vi.  cap.  2.  Mere  common  sense  demonstrates 
this  to  th6  lowest  class^of  people,  who,  when  they  see  a  parse-proud 
creature,  ridicule  him  by  sayme :  ^*  If  he  is  so  rich,  let  him  dine 
*^  twice  a  day."  This,  though  a  common  sarcasm  (in  France), 
contains  a  wise  hint,  very  little  known  to  most  great  men,  who  for 
want  of  it  are  engaged  m  ^nploying  one  half  of  their  lives  to  r^n-» 
der  the  other  wretched. 
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to  bear ;  being  always  wont  to  travel  with  not  only  *w  not  ^ 
a  necessary,  but  a  handsome,  equipage.  I  must  itonit'^ 
nake  them  the  shorter  and  the  fewer,  and  therein  I 
spend  but  the  surplus,  and  what  I  have  reserved  for 
such  purpose,  delaying  and  timing  mv  motion  till 
tiiat  be  ready.  I  desire  not  that  the  pleasure  of  go- 
ing abroad  should  spoil  the  pleasure  of  my  being 
retired  at  home.  On  the  contrary,  I  intend  they 
shall  nourish  and  favour  one  another.  Fortune  has 
assisted  me  in  this,  that  since  my  principal  pro* 
fession  in  this  life  was  to  live  at  ease,  and  rather  to 
have  nothing  to  do  than  too  much,  she  has  spared 
me  the  necessity  of  growing  rich,  to  provide  for  a 
multitude  of  heirs.  K  there  be  not  enough  for  one, 
of  that  whereof  I  had  so  much  plenty,  at  his  peril 
be  it }  his  imprudence  will  not  deserve  that  I  should 
wish  him  any  more.  Every  one,  according  to  the 
example  of  Phocion,  provides  sufficiently  for  his 
children,  who  provides  for  them  so  as  they  bear  a 
resemblance  to  himself.  1  should  by  no  means  like 
Crates's  way.  He  led  his  money  in  the  hand  of  a 
banker,  with  this  condition;  that  if  his  children 
were  fools,  he  should  then  give  it  to  them;  if 
witty,  he  should  then  distribute  it  to  the  foolish 
among  the  people.  As  if  fools,  for  being  less  ca* 
pable  of  livmg  without  riches,  were  more  capable 
of  using  them.  So  it  is  that  the  damage  which  is 
occasioned  by  my  absence,  seems  not  to  deserve,  so 
long  as  I  am  able  to  support  it,  that  I  should  wave 
the  occasions.of  diverting  myself  from  that  trouble- 
some attendance. 

There  is  always  something  that  goes  cross.    The  Domexio 
affairs  one  while  of  one  house,  and  then  of  another,  *|f»i"»w 
almost  distract  you.    You  pry  into  every  thing  toote^?^ 
near ;  your  perspicacity  hurts  you  here  as  well  as  in 
other  things.    I  steal  away  from  occasions  of  vexing 
myself,  and  turn  from  the  knowledge  of  things  that 
go  amiss ;  and  yet  cannot  I  so  order  it,  but  that 
every  hour  I  stumble  at  something  or  other  that  dis- 
pleases me.    And  the  tricks  which  they  most  con- 
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ceal  from  me^  are  those  that  I  best  know.  $kMne 
there  are  that,  a  man  himself  must  help  to  coneecd, 
tiiat  they  may  do  the  less  mischief.  Vain  vexations^ 
vain:  sometimes^  but  always  vexatious.  The  small- 
eat  and  slightest  impediments  are  the  most  piercing : 
and  as  small  letters  most  tire  the'  eyes,  sodo  little 
afikirs  the  most  disturb  us.  A  route  of  little  ills 
more  ofiend  thaathe  violence  of  any  single  one,  how 
great  soever.  Domestic  thorns,  the  more  numerous^ 
and  delicate  they  are,  they  prick  the  deeper ;  and 
without  warning,  easily  surprise  us,  when  we  least 
suspect  them.  I  am.  no  philosopher.  EvUs  oppress 
me  according  to  their  importance,  and  they  import 
as  much  according  to  the  form  as  the  matter;  and 
very  often  more.  I  see  farther  into  them  Hmk  the 
vulgar,  yet  iTuve  more  patience.  Finally,  they  vex; 
me,  if  tney  do  not  hurt  me.  Life  is  a  tender  things 
and  easily  disturbed.  Since  my  &ce  looks  a  little 
more  morose  (Nemo  enim  rcsistit  sibi  cum  aeperit 
impelli:^  "  For  no  man  recovers  himself,  after  he 
^^  once  begins  to  stoop''),  for  the  most  trivial  cause, 
imaginable^  I  irritate  that  humour,  which  afterwards^ 
nourishes  and  exasperates  itself  of  its  own  accord ; 
attracting  and  heaping  up  matter  upon  matterr 
whereon  to  feed : 

StiUicidi  casum  lapidem  cavai.f 

A  MliDg  drop  at  last  will  cave  a  stone.* 

Gutta  cavat  scucum  rvm  t/t,  $ei  scBpe  cadendo,' 

These  continual  trickling  drops  corrode  and  prey 
upon  me.  Ordinary  inconveniences  are  never  hght, 
they  are  continual  and  irreparable ;  and  when  they 
spring  from  fkoailt-concems  are  continual  and  inse- 
paraUe.  When  I  consider  my  affiurs  at  a  distance 
and  in  gross^  I  find,  perhaps,  because  my  memory- 
is  none  of  the  beat^  that  they  have  improved  hitherto' 
beyond  my  reason  and  reclaming^  Methinks  my  re- 
venue is  greater  than  it  is :   the  prosperity  betrays 

*  Seneca,  epjat.  15.  f  Lucret^  life*  L  ver.  dli» 
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me :.  but  when  I  pry  more  narrowlj  into  the  taosi- 
ness,  and  see  how  all  things  go  separately : 

Turn  vero  in  euros  animum  diducifmis  omnes.* 


'  Tlira  my  breast 


Is  with  innumeiable  cares  oppress'd. 

I  have  a  thousand  tlungs  to  desire  and  to  fear.  To 
give  them  quite  over  is  very  easy  for  me  to  do : 
but  to  look  after  them  without  trouble  is  very  hard. 
It  is  a  miserable  thing  to  be  in  a  place  where  every 
thing  you  see  employs  and  concerns  you.  And  1 
fancy  that  I  more  cheerfully  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
another  man's  house,  and  with  freer  and  purer  re* 
lish.  Diogenes,t  according  to  my  humour,  answered 
him  who  asked  what  sort  of  wine  he  liked  best, 
**  That  which  is  not  my  own." 

My  fether  took  a  deUght  in  building  at  Montaigne,  Montaic ne 
where  he  was  bom ;  and  in  all  the  management  of^oouste 
domestic  affairs,  I  love  to  follow  his  examples  andfn^^**o"r'**" 
rules;  and  shall  engage  those  who  are  to  succeed »»«' pic*, 
me,  as  much  as  in  me  lies,  to  do  the  same.  Could  I  do  rlrt^^uff. 
better  for  him,  I  would ;  and  am  proud  that  his  will 
is  still  performing  and  acting  by  me.    God  forbid, 
that  I  should  ever  fail  in  any  resemblance  of  life  to 
so  good  a  &ther.    As  I  have  taken  in  hand  to  finish 
a  certain  old  wall,  and  to  repair  a  ruinous  piece  of 
building,  I  have  really  done  it  more  out  ot  respect 
to  his  design,  than  to  my  own  satisfaction ;  and  am 
angry  at  myself,  for  being  so  lazy  that  I  have  not 
)roceeded  &rther  to  finish  what  he  began  in  his 
louse ;  and  the  more,  because  I  am  very  likely  to 
le  the  last  possessor  of  my  race,  and  to  give  the  last 
land  to  it.     For,  as  to  my  own  particular  applica-  * 
tion,  neither  this  pleasure  of  buuding,  which  they 
say  is  so  bewitching,  nor  hunting,  nor  gardens,  nor 
the  other  pleasures  of  a  retired  life,  are  capable  of 
giving  me  much  amusement.    And  it  is  what  I  am 

•  Virg.  ^n.  lib,  v.  ver.  720. 

f  Diog.  Liiert.  in  the  Life  of  Diogenes  the  Cyiuc,  lib-W.  feet  54. 
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angiy  at  myself  for,  as  I  am  for  all  other  opinions 
that  are  incommodious  to  me ;  which  I  would  not 
so  much  care  to  have  vigorous  and  learned,  as  I 
would  have  them  easy  and  convenient  for  life.  They 
are  true  and  sound  enough,  if  they  are  profitable 
and  pleasing.  Such  as,  hearing  me  declare  my  ig- 
norance in  husbandry,  whisper  in  my  ear,  that  it 
is  out  of  disdain  that  I  neglect  to  know  the  instru- 
ments of  husbandry,  its  season  and  order  ;  how  they 
cultivate  my  vines,  how  they  graft,  and  to  know 
the  names  and  forms  of  heros  and  fruit,  and  the 
dressing  the  meat  by  which  I  live,  with  the 
names  and  prices  of  the  stufis  I  wear,  because  I  have 
set  my  heart  upon  some  sublimer  knowledge,  hurt 
me  in  saying  so.  This  is  folly,  and  ratlier  stupidity 
than  glory ;  I  had  rather  be  a  good  horseman  than 
a  good  logician : 

Quin  tu  aliquid  saltern  pothis  quaiirm  indiget  tisiis, 
Piminibus  mollique  paras  detexere  junco  f* 

Mind  rather  what  the  wants  of  life  demand ; 
To  weaving  willow  twigs  apply  thy  hand. 

We  embarrass  our  thoughts  about  the  general  con- 
cern, and  about  universal  causes  and  enects,  which 
are  very  well  carried  on  without  us,  and  leave  our 
own  business  behind,  with  the  car?  of  our  own  per- 
sons, which  are  nearer  to  us,  than  that  of  any  man 
whatever.  Now  I  am  indeed  for  the  most  part  at 
^  home,  and  wish  to  be  better  pleased  there  than 
elsewhere : 

Sit  mecB  sedes  uthiam  senect€B, 
Sit  modus  lasso  mariSf  et  vlarum, 
Militiceque.\ 

May  that  which  was  the  Grecian's  seat 
Afford  my  age  a  calm  retreat ; 
Be  it  my  port  of  rest  and  ease. 
From  warfare,  journeys,  and  rough  seas. 

I  know  not  whether  or  no  I  shall  bring  it  about ;  I 
could  wish,  that  instead  of  some  other  parcel  of  his 

*  Virg.  edog.  ii.  ver.  71.  f  Horat.  lib.  iL  pde  6,  rer.  6. 
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estate,  my  &tber  had  consigned  to  me  the  passioliate 
affection  he  had  in  his  old  age  to  his  economy.  He 
was  happy  in  that  he  could  accommodate  his  desires 
to  his  iortune,  and  satisfy  himself  with  what  he  had. 
State-philosophy  may  to  much  purpose  condemn  the 
meanness  and  sterility  of  my  employment,  i^  I  can 
once  come  to  relish  it  as  he  did.  I  am  of  opinion, 
that  the  most  honourable  calling  is  to  serve  the  pub« 
lie,  and  to  be  useful  to  many.  Fructus  enim  ingeniiy 
et  virtutis^  ommsqite  prastantiaj  turn  maximum  accu 
pituvj  quum  in  prosimum  quemque  confertur  ;*  "  We 
^^  reap  most  advantage  from  wit,  virtue,  and  all 
**  sorts  of  merit,  when  every  one  of  our  nearest  re- 
"  lations  has  a  share  of  it."  For  my  part,  I  quit  all 
claim  to  it ;  partly  out  of  laziness,  and  parUy  out 
of  conscience ;  for. where  I  see  the  weight  that  lies 
upon  such  employments,  I  perceive  also  the  little 
means  I  have  to  contribute  to  them;  and  Plato, 
who  was  a  master  in  all  political  government,  never- 
theless abstained  from  them.  I  content  myself  with 
enjoying  the  world  without  bein^  perplexed  with  it, 
and  only  to  live  an  irreproachable  life,  and  such  a 
one  as  may  neither  be  a  burden  to  myself,  nor  to 
any  other. 

Never  did  any  man  more  fiill  and  freely  resign  his  wisii 
himself  to  the  care  and  government  of  a  third  person,  !Jll!adttiMa. 
than  I  would  do,  had  I  any  one  to  trust  in.    One  of  ^^^jj  ""^^^ 
ray  wishes  at  this  time  would  be,  to  have  a  son-in-^ven.  '^ 
law  that  knew  how  to  humour  my  old  age,  and  tojj^^®^ 
lull  it  asleep;   into  whose  hands  I  might  deposit ^leod.    ^ 
the  chief  and  sole  management  and  use  of  all  my 
goods,  that  he  might  dispose  of  them  as  I  do,  and 
get  by  them  what  I  get,  provided  that  he  had  a  heart 
truly  grateful  and  friendly.    But,  what  shall  we  say, 
we  uve  in  a  world  where  loyalty  in  one's  own  chil- 
dren is  unknown. 

He  that  has  the  charge  of  my  purse  upon  travel.  He  lored 
has    it  purely,    and  without  control;   so   that  heco^Bdnc^ 

*  Cicerp  de  Amicitia,  cs^.  19. 
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iohisdo.  might  esuily  deceive  me  in  reckoning;  and,  if  he 
mesuci.  jg  QQ(.  n  devil,  I  obligc  him  to  be  honest,  bj  so  en*' 
tire  a  trust :  Multi  jaUere  diH:uerunt^  dum  fitnent 
/alii^  et  aliis  jus  peccandi  suspicando  fecerUnt  :* 
'*  Many  have  taught  others  to  deceive,  by  fearing 
^  to  be  deceived)  and  by  suspecting  them>  have 
^*  given  them  a  handle  to  be  unjust."  The  most 
common  security  I  take  of  my  people,  is  their  igno- 
rance t  I  never  suspect  any  to  be  vicious  tUl  I  have 
found  them  so,  and  repose  the  most  confidence  in  the 
younger  sort,  who  I  think  are  least  corrupted  by 
bad  examples.  I  had  rather  be  told  at  two  months 
end,  that  I  have  expended  four  hundred  crowns, 
than  to  have  my*  ears  dinned  every  night  with  three, 
five,  and  seven ;  and  yet  I  have  sufiered  as  little  as 
any  body  by  this  kind  of  larceny.  It  is  true,  I  am 
willing  enough  not  to  know  it ;  I  do,  in  some  sort  in 
good  earnest,  harbour  a  kind  of  perplexed,  uncer-* 
tain  knowledge  of  my  money ;  for  to  a  certain  pro- 
portion, I  am  content  with  room  to  doubt.  One 
must  leave  a  little  for  the  infidelity  or  indiscretion 
of  a  servant :  if  we  have  enough  in  gross  to  do  our 
business,  let  the  overplus  of  fortune's  liberality  run 
a  little  more  freely  at  her  mercy ;  it  is  the  gleaner's 
perquisite.  After  all,  I  do  not  so  much  value  the 
fidelity  of  my  people,  as  I  contemn  their  injury. 
What  a  vile  and  ridiculous  thing  it  is  fi>r  a  man  to 
set  his  heart  on  his  money,  to  delight  himself  with 
handling  and  telling  it !  lliat  is  the  way  by  which 
avarice  makes  it  approaches. 
HeaToided  In  eighteen  years  that  I  have  had  my  estate  in  my 
tiinTDtr*  ^^'^  hands,  I  could  never  prevail  with  myself,  either 
huofrnaf-to  inspect  my  deeds,  or  my  principal  amurs,  which 
^^J^„,  ought  of  necessity  to  pass  through  my  knpteledge 
geo€e.  and  care.  It  is  not  a  philosophical  disdain  of  worldly 
and  transitory  things.  My  taste  is  not  refined  to 
that  degree ;  and  I  value  them  at  least  at  what  they 
ftre  worth :   but  it  is  in  truth  an  inexcusable  and 

*  Seneca,  epist  S«    ' 
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childish  laziness  and  negligence.     What  would  I  not 
rather  do  thao  read  a  covenant,  and  sooner  than  be     * 
a  slave  to  my  own  business^  and  to  tumble  over  a 
bundle ,  of  old  musty  deed>?    or,  which  is    worse, 
those  oif  another  man,  as  so  many  do  now  a-days  to 
get  money  ?  I  grudge  pothing  but  care  and  trouble^ 
and  aim  at  nothing  so  much  as  to  be  quite  careless 
and  indolent.    I  was  much  fitter,  I  believe,  could 
it  have  been  without  obligation  and  servitude,  to 
have  lived  upon  another  man's  fortune :  yet  I  do  npt 
know,  when  I  examine  it  nearer,  whether,  according 
to  my  humour,  what  I  suffer  from  my  affairs,  ancl 
Bervants,  and  domestics,  has  not  in  it  something 
more  abject,  troublesome,    and   tormenting,   than 
there  would  be  in  serving  a  man  better  born  than 
myself,  who  would  guide  me  with  a  gentle  rein, 
ami  a  Uttle  at  my  own  ease.    Servitw  obedientia  est 
foacti  animii  et  abjectly  arbiirio  carentis  suo :  ♦  "  Ser^ 
^^  vitude  is  the  obedience  of  a  broken  spirit  and  aq 
**  abject  mind,  wanting  its  own  free-will."     Crates  Poverty 
did  worse,  who  threw  himself  into  the  franchise  of  po-  JjJJ^  *^^ 
verty,  only  to  rid  himself  of  the  inconveniences  and 
cares  of  his  family.     This  is  what  I  would  not  do; 
I  hate  poverty  equally  with  pain  ;   but  I  could  be 
content  to  change  the  kind  of  life  I  live  for  another 
that  was  meaner,  and  had  less  business.    When  ab^ 
sent  from  home,   I  stripped  myself  of  all    such 
thoughts  $  and  would  be  less  concerned  for  the  ruin 
6f  a  tower,;  than  I  am,  when  present,  at  the  fall  of 
a  tile*    My  mind  is  eai^ly  composed  wh^n  I  am  at  a 
distance^  but  suflbrs  as  much  as  that  of  the  meanest 
peasant  at  what  happens  in  the  place  where  I  am. 
The  reins  of  my  bridle  being  wrong  placed,  or  a 
strap  flapping  against  my  leg,  will  put  me  out  of 
humoui^  a  day  together.    I  raise  my  courage  well 
enoi^h  against  inconveniences,  lift  up  my  eyes  X 
cannot. 

•     SensuSf  S  stipM,  sensvs.  * 

^  C'lcgrq,  paradox,  v.  cap.  4. 
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Tbe'senses!  O  ye  god%  the  senses! 

I  am  at  home  responsible  for  whatever  goes  amissi^ 
Few  masters,  I  speak  of  those  of  middle  rank,  as 
mine  is  (and  if  there  be  any  such,  they  are  happy), 
can  rely  so  much  upon  another,  but  that  great  part 
of  the  burden  will  lie  upon  their  own  shoulders. 
This  takes  much  from  my  grace  in  entertaining 
strangers,  so  that  I  have  perhaps  detained  some 
rather  out  of  expectation  of  a  gooid  dinner,  than  by 
my  behaviour ;  and  I  loSe  much  of  the  pleasure  I 
ought  to  reap  at  my  own  house,  from  the  visits  and 
company  of  my  friends.  The  most  ridiculous  car- 
riage of  a  gentleman  in  his  own  house,  is  when  he  is 
bustling  about  the  business  of  the  &mily,  whisper- 
ing one  servant,  and  frowning  at  another.  It  ought 
insensibly  to  slide  on  like  a  gentle  stream  j  and  I 
think  it  equally  unhandsome  to  talk  much  to  their 
guests  of  their  entertainment,  whether  by  way  of 
bragging  or  excuse.     I  love  order  and  cleanliness, 

Et  canikarus,  et  ktnx 
Ostendimt  mihi  me.* 

Glasses  well  rins'd,  my  table  always  grace. 
And  dishes  shine,  in  which  I  see  my  face. 

more  than  profusion :  and  at  home  have  an  exact 
regard  to  necessity,  little  to  outward  show.  If  a 
footman  falls  to  cuiis  at  another  man's  house,  or  if  a 
dish  be  spilled,  you  only  laugh  at  it.  You  sleep  whilst 
the  master  of  the  house  is  stating  a  bill  of  fare  with 
his  steward,  for  your  next  day's  entertainment  I 
speak  according  as  I  do  myself,  esteeming  neyerthe* 
less  good  husbandry  in  general,  considering  how 
pleasant  an  amusement  a  quiet  and  happy  manage- 
ment, carried  regularly  on,  is  to  some  natures ;  and 
not  willing  to  annex  my  own  errors  and  incon- 
veniences to  the  thing,  nor  to-contradict  Plato,  who 
looks  upon  it  as  the  most  pleasant  employment  for 
every  one  to  do  his  own  business,  without  wrong  to 

*  Horat.  lib.  i.  epist  5,  ver.  23, 24,. 
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another^  When  I  travel,  I  have  nothing  to  care  for 
but  mpelf,  and  the  laying  out  of  my  moneys 
which  IS  disposed  of  by  one  single  precept. 

Too  many  things  are  required  to  the  raking  itMon. 
together,  of  which  I  have  no  notion ;  in  spending  itaunM!!* 
I  understand  a  little,  and  how  to  give  my  expenses  ^cun^d  to 
reputation,  which  is  indeed  their  principal  use.     Butmo*wy,bnt 
I  rely  too  vainly  upon  this  which  renders  it  unequal  •^"J''  ^^^ 
and  unfashionable,  and  moreover,  immoderate,  iuoV^ 
both  views.     If  it  makes  a  show,  if  it  serve  the  lum> 
I  indiscreetly  let  it  run,  and  as  indiscreetly  tie  up 
ray  purse-strings  if  it  does  not  shine  and  please  me. 
Whatever  it  be,  whether  art  or  nature,  that  imprints 
in  us  the  condition  of  living  to  please  others,  it  does 
us  much  more  harm  than  good.     We  deprive  our- 
selves   of  our    own  profit,   to    accommodate    ap- 
pearances to  the  common  opinion.     We  care  not  sa 
much  what  our  being  is,  as  to  ourselves,  and  in 
reality,  as  what  it  is  in  the  public  observation.    Even 
the  talents  of  wit,  and  \visdom  itself,  seem  fruitless 
to  us,  if  only  enjoyed  by  ourselves,  and  if  it  pro- 
duce not  itself  to  the  view  and  approbation  of 
others.      There  is  a  sort  of  men  whose  gold  runs  in 
clusters  imperceptibly  under-ground ;  others  expend 
it  all  in  plates  and  leaves,  so  that  to  the  one  a  liard* 
is  worth  a  crown,  and  others  the  reverse  :  the  world 
esteeming  its  use  and  value,  according  to  the  dis- 
play of  it.    All  curious  solicitude  about  riches  smells 
of  avarice :  even  the  very  disposing  of  it  with  a  too 
punctual  and  artificial  liberality,  is  not  worth  a  pain- 
ful thought.     He  that  will  order  his  expense  to  just 
ISO  much,  makes  it  too  pinched  and  narrow.     The 
saving  or  spending  money  are  of  themselves  indit 
ferent  things,  and  receive  no  colour  of  good  or  ill, 
but  according  to  the  application  of  the  will. 

The  other  cause  that  tempts  me  to  these  journeys, ''^^- 
is  a  nonconformity  to  the  present  manners  of  ourLombor 

*  A  piece  of  copper  money  worth  three  fiuthings*.  . 
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kiseoaa-   State ;  I  oooM  easily  put  up  with  Ais  corruptioii  for 
^f  »■-    .the  sake  of  the  public  interest, 

other  mo-  mt  * 

•JT?  •^  Pejorague  siBCtdaJfeni 

tftifiie's  i€fnpoTiuuSf  tptofwtn  scctert  noM  tfwisfitt  ipstt- 

uavcUins.  AdVTiMi,  el  M  futUo  posuU  wdura  uneiaUo.* 

Worse  than  the  iron  age,  90  bad  these  tinies  1 
Nature  no  metai  hath  to- name  oar  crimes. 

but  not  for  mv  own.  I  am  in  particular  too  much 
oppressed.  For  in  my  neighbourhood  we  are  of 
late,  by  the  long  licentiousness  of  our  civil  wars, 
grown  old  in  so  riotous  a  form  of  state, 

Quippe^  ubi  Jos  versum  atque  nefas.f 

Where  impiovs  mortds  right  and  wrong  eonfound. 

tiiat  in  earnest,  it  is  a  wonder  how  it  can  subsist : 

Armati  ierram  exercentj  semperque  recentes 
Convectarejuvat  prcedaSj  et  vivere  raptcX 

With  arms  upon  their  backs  they  plow  the  soil. 
And  their  delight  is  to  subsist  by  spoil. 

In  fine,  I  see  by  our  example,  that  the  society  of 
men  is  maintained  and  l^eld  together  at  any  price :  in 
what  condition  soever  they  are  placed  they  will  still 
close  and  stick  together,  both  moving  and  in  heaps  $ 
as  uneven  bodies  that,  shuffled  together  without 
order,  find  of  themselves  a  means  to  unite  and  settle 
one  among  another,  often  better  than  they  could 
have  been  disposed  by  art.  Xing  Philip  mastered 
up  a  rabble  m  the  most  wicked  and  mcorrigible 
rascals  he  couU  pick  out,  and  put  them  all  together 
into  a  citv  he  had  caused  to  be  built  for  tiiat  pur« 
pose,§  which  bore  their^name.  I  reckon  that  thej 
even  from  the  vices  erected  a  government  amongst 
themselves,  and  a  commodious  and  just  society.  I 
see  not  one  action,  eidier  three,  or  a  hundred,  but 
manners,  in  oommon  and  received  use,  se  cruel> 

*  Juven.  sat  13,  ver.  28,  &c  f  Geo.  13).  I  vcr.  5M. 

t  Virg.  ^n.  lib.  vii.  ver.  748. 

§  Ui9^^9$h^  or  &oguea*town.    Ffin.  Nat  Hist  Hb.  iv.  cap.  1 1. 
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especially  in  inhumamty  and  treacheiy,  vhich  are  to 
me  the  worst  of  all  vices,  that  I  have  not  the  heart 
to  think  of  them  without  horror;    and  almost  as 
much  admire  as  I  detest  them.     The  exercise  of 
these  notorious  villanies  carries  as  great  signs  of 
vigour  and  fortitude  of  mind,  as  of  error  and  dis- 
order.     Necessity  reconciles   and  brings  men  to- 
gether;   €ind  this   accidental    union  is  afterwards  . 
cemented  by  itself  into  laws :  for  there  have  been 
as  savage  ones  as  any  human  opinion  could  conceive, 
which  nevertheless  have  maintained  their  body  with 
as  much  health  and  length  of  lifb  as  any  that  Plato 
or  Aristotle  could  invent.     And  certainly  all  diese 
descriptions  of  civil  government,  feigned  by  art,  are 
found  to  be  ridiculous,  and  unfit  for  practice. 

These  great  and  tedious  debates  about  the  best  The  drift 
form  of  society,  and  the  roost  commo<fious  rules  to  ^{1,^'^^ 
bind  us,  are  debates  only  proper  for  the  exercise  of  the  best 
our  wits ;  as  in  the  arts  tnere  are  several  subjects ^^'J^^ 
which  have  their  being  in  agitation  and  controversy, 
and  have  no  life  but  there.  Such  an  idea  of  govern- 
ment might  be  of  some  value  in  a  new  world ;  but 
ours  is  a  world  ready  made  to  our  hands,  and  formed 
to  certain  customs.  We.  do  not  beget  it  as  Pyrrha 
or  Cadmus  did  theirs.  By  what  means  soever  we 
may  claim  the  privilege  to  set  it  to  rights,  and  give 
it  a  new  form,  we  can  hardly  twist  it  from  its  wonted 
bent,  but  we  shall  break  all.  Solon  being  asked, 
whether  he  had  established  the  best  laws  he  could 
for  the  Athenians ;  "  Yes,'*  said  he,  "  of  those  they 
*'  could  receive.'*  Varro  excuses  himself  after  the 
same  manner,  that  if  they  were  to  begin  to  write  of 
religion,  he  would  say  what  he  believed;  but  it 
being  already  received,  he  would  write  more  ac- 
cording to  usance  than  nature.  Not  according  to 
opinion,  but  in  truth  and  reality,  the  best  and  most 
excellent  government  for  every  nation  is  that  under 
which  it  is  maintained.  Its  form  and  essential  con« 
venience  depends  upon  custom.  We  are  apt  to  be 
displeased  at  the  present  condition }  but  I  neverthe- 
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less  maintain,  that  to  desire  an  oligarchy  in  a  populac 
state,  or  another  sort  of  government  in  a  monarchy 
than  that  abeady  established,  is  both  vice  and  folly : 

Ayme  Vestat  tel  que  tu  le  vols  estre ; 
S'il  est  royal  ayme  la  royautej 
S*il  est  de  peuy  au  bien  commtmaut/y 
Ayme  Vaussi^  car  dieu  Vy  a  faict  ttaistre.* 

Approve  the  goveroment,  whatever  it  be ; 
If  regal,  praise  it  in  the  first  degree ; 
Or  if  'tis  formM  on  democratic  sway. 
Thou  owest  still  th'  allegiance  to  obey. 

So  wrote  the  good  Monsieur  de  librae,  whom  we 
have  lately  lost,  a  man  of  so  excellent  a  wit,  so 
sound  opinions,  and  so  sweet  a  behaviour.  This 
loss,  and  that  at  the  same  time  we  have  had  of 
Monsieur  de  Foix,  are  of  so  great  importance  to  th6 
crown,  that  I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  another 
couple  left  in  France  worthy  to  supply  the  room  of 
these  two  Gascons  for  sincerity  and  wisdom,  in  our 
king's  council.  They  were  both  great  geniuses,  and 
certainly,  according  to  the  age,  rare  and  excellent, 
each  of  them  in  his  way.  But  what  destiny  was  it 
placed,  in  these  times,  men  so  remote  from,  and  so 
disproportioned  to,  our  corruptions  and  intestine 
tumults? 
moredSi-*  Nothing  presses  so  hard  upon  a  state  as  in- 
acrout  Ion  novation:  change  only  gives  form  to  justice  and 
•V^^"  tyranny.  When  any  piece  is  out  of  its  place,  it  may 
chaogii. '  be  propt ;  one  may  obviate  the  alteration  and  cor- 
ruption natural  to  all  things  lest  they  carry  us  too 
far  from  our  beginnings  and  principles :  but  to  un- 
dertake to  new  mould  so  great  a  mass,  and  to  change 
the  foundations  of  so  vast  a  building,  is  for  them  to 
do,  who,  to  make  clean,  rub  all  out ;  who  are  for 
reforming  particular  defects  by  an  universal  confu- 
sion, and  for  curing  diseases  by  death :  Non  tarn 
Commtitandarum  4juam  evertcndaj^um  rerum  cupidi  ;t 
**  Not  so  desirous  of  changing,  as  of  overthrowing 

*  Pybrac  aiix  quadrins.  f  Ciccr.  Ofic.  Jib.  ii.  cap.  1. 
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**  things."  The  world  is  incapable  to  cure  itself; 
and  so  impatient  of  any  thing  that  presses  it,  that  it 
thinks  of  nothing  but  disengaging  itself,  cost  what 
it  will.  We  see  by  a  thousand  examples,  that  it 
ordinarily  cures  itself  to  its  cost :  the  discharge  of  a 
present  evil  is  no  cure,  if  there  be  not  a  general 
amendment  of  condition.  The  surgeon's  end  is  not 
to  deaden  the  bad  flesh,  which  is  but  the  beginning 
of  his  cure ;  his  view  is  likewise  to  fill  up  the  wound 
with  natural  flesh,  and  to  restore  the  member  to  its 
due  state.  Whoever  only  proposes  to  himself  to  re- 
move that  which  offends  him,  falls  short,  for  good 
does  not  necessarily  succeed  evil ;  another  evil  may 
succeed,  and  a  worse,  as  happened  to  Caesar's  as* 
sassins,  who  brought  the  republic  to  such  a  pass,  that 
they  had  reason  to  repent  their  having  a  hand  in  it. 
The  same  has  since  happened  to  several  others,  even 
down  to  our  own  times.  The  French,  my  contem* 
poraries,  know  it  well  enough.  All  great  changes 
shake  and  disorder  a  state. 

Whoever  would  aim  directly  at  a  cure,  and  con-  lu^nark. 
sider  of  it  before  he  begun,  would  not  be  so  earnest  Jjj^^"jf 
to  attempt  it.     Pacuvius  Calavius  corrected  the  vice  the  diifl- 
of  this  proceeding  by  a  notable  example.     His  fel-Slendi^o 
low  citizens  having  mutinied  against  their  magis-refonwi. 
trates,  he,  being  a  man  of  great  authority  in  the  city^f  * 
of  Capua,  found  means  one  day  to  shut  up  the  sena- 
tors in  the  palace,  and  calling  the  people  together  in 
the  square,  he  told  them,  that  the  day  was  now  come, 
wherein  they  were  at  full  liberty  to  revenge  them- 
selves on  the  tyrants  by  whom  they  had  been  so  long 
oppressed;   and  whom  he  had  now  all  alone,  and 
disarmed  at  his  mercy:    advising  also,   that  they 
would  call  them  out  severally  by  lot ;  and  particu- 
larly determine  of  each ;  causing  whatever  should 
be  decreed  to  be  immediately  executed  ;•  with  this 
caution  that  they  should  at  the  same  instant  depute 

*  All  this  is  mentioned  in  Titus  Livius,  lib.  xxiii.  cap.  2,  3,  qnd 
touched  as  I  think  by  a  masterly  hand. 
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some  honest  man  in  the  place  of  him  that  was  con* 
demned,  to  the  end  there  might  be  no  vacancy  in 
the  senate.  They  had  no  sooner  heard  the  name  of 
one  senator,  but  a  clamour  of  universal  dislike  was 
raised  against  him.  I  see,  says  Pacuvius,  that  this 
man  must  be  put  out ;  he  is  a  wicked  fellow,  let  us 
look  out  a  good  one  in  his  room :  immediately  there 
was  a  profound  silence,  every  one  being  at  a  stand 
whom  to  choose*  But  one,  more  impudent  than  the 
rest,  having  named  his  man,  there  arose  yet  a  greater 
consent  of  voices  ag^st  him,  a  hundred  imperfect 
.  tions  being  laid  to  his  charge,  and  as  many  just  rea« 
sons  presently  given  for  rejecting  him.  These  con« 
tradictory  humours  growing  hot,  it  fared  still  worse 
with  the  second  senator  and  the  third,  there  being 
as  much  disagreement  in  the  election  of  the  new,  as 
there  was  consent  in  the  putting  out  of  the  old«  In 
the  end,  growing  weary  of  this  bustle  to  no  purpose, 
they  began  some  one  way,  and  some  another,  to  steal 
out  of  the  assembly ;  every  one  bearing  this  resolu-* 
tion  in  his  mind,  that  the  oldest  and  best  known  evil 
was  ever  more  supportable,  than  one  that  was  new 
and  untried. 
Gowrn-        To  see  how  miserably  we  are  torn  in  pieces ; 

nenU  stand  "  '- 

*s>«««^  For  what  have  we  not  done  ? 

irrooBd 

^^^"^  Eheu  cicairiaim^  et  sceleris  pudety 

tbaitered.  Fratrum^ue :  quid  nos  dura  rcfugimus 

JEtas  ?  quid  iniactum  nefasii 

Liquimus  ?  Vhde  mantts  jui>enius 

Metu  decrum  conimuii  P  Quibus 

Pepercii  dis  f* 

Alas  I  the  shameless  scan  I  the  gufltf  deeds. 
When  by  a  brother's  band  a  brother  bleeds  I 
What  crimes  have  we,  a  harden'd  age,  not  dar'd? 
What  sacred  altars  liave  our  rash  youth  spar'd  ? 
Not  by  the  fear  of  heaven's  wrath  debarr'd. 

I   do    not  presently  conclude   in  the  style  of  a 
-  prophet: 

^  Hon  Iib«  i.  ode  95%  ven  dS« 
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Ipsa  si  velii  sabis, 
Servitre  prorsus  non  potest  hone  familiamj^ 

Thb  fiunil^  does  so  behave 

That  providence  them  cannot  save. 

'Wc  are  not  however  perhaps  at  the  last  gasp.    The 

E reservation  of  states  is  a  thing  that,  in  all  fikeli- 
ood,  surpasses  our  understanding.  A  civil  govern- 
ment is,  as  Plato  says,  a  mighty  thing,  and  so  hardi 
to  be  dissolved,  that  it  holds  out  many  times  against 
mortal  ^nd  intestine  diseases,  against  the  injury  of 
unjust  laws,  against  tyranny,  the  extravagance  and 
ignorance  of  magistrates,  and  the  licentiousness  and 
sedition  of  the  people.  We  compare  ourselves  in  all 
our  fortunes  to  what  is  above  us,  and  still  look  to- 
wards our  betters :  but  let  us  measure  ourselves  with 
what  is  below  us,  there  is  no  one  so  miserable  but  he 
may  find  a  thousand  examples  that  will  administer 
consolation  to  him.  It  is  our  vice  that  we  more  un- 
willingly look  upon  what  is  above,  than  willingly  on 
what  is  below  us ;  and  Solon  was  used  to  say,  that 
were  we  to  make  a  heap  of  all  evils  together,  there 
is  no  person  who  would  not  rather  choose  to  bear 
with  those  which  he  suffers,  than  to  come  to  an 
eaual  division  with  all  other  men  from  that  heap,  and 
take  his  particular  share.  Our  government  is  indeed 
sick,  but  there  have  been  others  sicker,  without 
dying.  The  gods  play  at  tennis  with  us,  and  bandy 
us  every  way.  Enim  vero  dii  nos  homines  quasi  pilas 
habent.^ 

The  stars  have  fatally  destined  the  state  of  Rome  witnenibe 
for  an  example  of  what  they  could  do  in  this  kind :  ^^^jj^ 
in  it  are  comprised  all  the  forms  and  adventures  that  u&^ivara 
concern  a  state ;  all  that  order  or  disorder,  good  or  ^^^^' 
evil  fortune  can  do.-    Who  then  can  despair  of  his 
condition,  seeing  the  shocks  and  commotions  where- 
with she  was  tossed,  and  yet  supported  them  all  ?     If 
.  the  extent  of  dominion  be  the  health  of  a  state^ 

*  Ter.  Adel.  act.  4,  sc.  7,  ver.  43. 

f  Tba  words  of  Flautus  in  his  prologui^  ta  the  Cqptires,  yer.  22. 
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which  I  by  no  means  think  it  is  (and  Isocrates  pleases 
me,  when  he  instructs  Nicocles  not  to  envy  princes 
who  have  large  dominions,*  but  them  who  know  how 
to  preserve  those  that  fall  into  their  hands),  that  of 
Rome  was  never  so  sound,  as  when  it  was  most  sick': 
the  worst  of  her  forms  was  the  most  fortunate.  A 
man  can  hardly  discern  any  image  of  government 
under  the  first  emperors ;  it  was  the  most  horriUe 
and  gross  confusion  that  can  be  imagined.  It  sup- 
ported it  notwithstanding,  and  therein  ccxitinued^ 
E reserving  a  monarchy  not  limited  within  its  owh 
ounds,  but  so  many  nations,  so  differing,  so  remote^ 
so  ill-affected,  so  irregularly  commanded,  and  so  un- 
justly conquered ; 

'  Nee  eeniilms  utlis. 

Commodat  in  poptdumy  terra  petagique  potentem^ 
Invidiam  fortvna  suam.\ 

No  foreign  potentates  did  fortune  yet 
Inspire  with  envy  agunst  Rome  so  great. 
That  over  kingdoms,  and  their  mighty  kings. 
O'er  land  and  seas  she  stretch'd  her  eagle's  wings. 

Every  thing  that  totters  does  iiot  tumble.  The  con- 
texture of  so  great  a  body  holids  by  more  nails  than 
one.  It  holds  even  bv  its  antiquity,  like  old  build- 
ings, from  which  the  foundations  are  worn  away  by 
time,  without  rough-cast  or  mortar,  which  yet  live 
and  support  themselves  by  their  own  weight : 

■    ■      Nee  jam  validis  radidbm  hoerenSy 

Pondere  tuta  suo  est»X 

Like  an  old  loftv  oak,  that  heretofore 

Great  conq'rors  spoils,  and  sacred  trophies  bore. 

Mimtatgiie  Moreovcr,  to  discover  only  the  flank  and  the  grafF, 
tioifaJTy  ^s  ^^^  *^^  right  way.  In  order  to  judge  of  the 
cfinciudct  security  of  a  place,  it  must  be  examined  which  way 
Re"nTrai*  approachcs  can  be  made  to  it,  and  in  what  condi- 
corruption  tiou  the  as^sailaut  is.  Few  vessels  sink  with  their 
6f  Europe*  owu  Weight,   and  without  some  exterior  violence* 

*  Isocrates  ad  Nicoclem,  p.  $4^ 

t  Ltfct  n.  lib.  i  ver.  8^.  X  Idem,  ibid.  ver.  13& 
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Lfet  US  cast  our  eyes  vrhefe  we  will,  every  thing  nmtFraoci 
about  us  totters :  look  into  all  the  great  states,  both^^  ^^ 
of  Christendom  and  elsewhere,  that  are  known  to  us,  staod  her 
you  will  there  see  evident  menaces  of  alteration  and^**"™** 
ruin:    ' 

Bt  sua  sunt  Hits  incommodoy  parque  per  omnes 
Tempestas.* 

They  all  promiscuous  in  misfortunes  share, 
And  the  rude  tempest  rages  everywhere. 

Astrologers  may  very  well,  as  they  do,  warn  us  of 
great  revolutions,  and  approaching  changes:  their 
starry  prophesies  are  present  and  palpable,  they  need 
not  look  up  to  heaven  to  foretel  this.  There  is  not 
only  consolation  to  be  extracted  from  this  universal 
combination  of  ills  and  menaces,  but,  moreover, 
some  hopes  of  the  continuation  of  our  state  ;  foras- 
much as  naturally  nothing  falls,  where  all  does.  An 
universal  sickness  is  particular  health  :  conformity  is 
an  enemy  to  dissolution.  For  my  part,  I  despair  not, 
and  fancy  that  I  discover  ways  to  save  us : 

Deus  heecfortas^e  levigna 
tteducet  in  sedem  vice.f 

The  gods  perhaps  with  gracious  sway 
Will  soon  restore  the  happy  day. 

Who  knows  but  that  God  will  have  it  happen,  as  in 
human  bodies  that  are  purged,  and  recover  a  better 
state  of  health  by  long  and  grievous  maladies  ? 
What  weighs  the  most  with  me,  is,  that  in  reckoning 
the  symptoms  of  our  ill,  I  see  as  many  natural  ones, 
and  such  as  heaven  sends  us,  and  that  are  properly 
its  own,  as  of  those  that  are  owing  to  our  irregukrity 
and  imprudence.  The  very  stars  seem  to  declare, 
that  we  have  continued  long  enough,  and  beyond 
the  ordinary  term  :  and  this  also  afflicts  me,  that  the 
.nearest  mischief  which  threatens  us,  is  not  an  altera- 
tion in  the  entire  and  solid  mass,  but  its  dissipatioa^ 
and  divulsion  j  the  greatest  of  all  our  fears* 

•  Virg.  iEneid.  11.  f  Horat  Epod.  ode  13,  ver.  10- 
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iifvtetimi  I  moreover  fear  lest,  in  these  ravings  of  mine,  the 
J[J2'**'  treachery  of  my  memory  should  through  inadver* 
tence  make  me  write  the  same  thing  twice.  I  hate 
to  examine  myself;  and  never  review,  but  with  an 
ill-will,  what  has  once  escaped  my  pen.  I  here  Btt 
down  nothing  new  of  instruction.  These  are  com- 
mon thoughts ;  and  having  perhaps  conceived  them 
a  hundred  times,  I  am  afraid  I  have  set  them  down 
somewhere  else  already.  Repetition  is  every  where 
disgusting,  though  it  were  in  Homer ;  but  mucli 
more  in  things  that  have  only  a  superficial  and  tran- 
wtory  show.  I  do  not  love  inculcation,  even  in  use- 
ful things,  as  in  Seneca.  Neither  the  custom  of  the 
Stoical  school,  to  repeat  upon  every  subject  at 
length,  the  general  principles  and  suppositions,  and 
alw^s  to  advance  common  and  universal  reasons* 
2JJ.^^     My  memory  grows  worse  every  day : 

Poeula  Lethasos  ut  si  ducetttia  smnm9s 
Arentefeuce  traxerim.* 

Apt  to  let  slip  my  argument  cht  theme, 
As  if  I  had  diaDk  deep  of  Lethe's  stream. 

Though  hitherto,  thanks  be  to  God,  no  difficulty  has 
happened;  and  though  others  seek  time  and 
opportunity  to  think  of  what  they  have  to  say,  I 
must  for  the  future  avoid  all  such  preparation,  for 
fear  of  tying  myself  to  some  indispensable  obliga* 
tion.  To  be  tied  and  bound  to  a  thing,  and  to  de- 
pend upon  so  weak  an  instrument  as  my  memory^ 
puts  me  quite  out :  I  never  read  this  following  story, 
but  I  am  offended  at  it  with  a  proper  and  natural  re- 
sentment. Lyncestes,  accused  of  conspiracy  against 
Alexander,  the  day  that  he  was  brought  before  the 
army,  according  to  custom,  to  be  heard  what  he 
could  say  for  himself,  had  prepared  a  studied  speech,t 
of  whicn,  with  hesitation  and  trembling,  he  pro- 
nounced some  words;  but  still  more  perplexed, 
whilst  he  was  struggling  with  his  memory,  and  recol- 

*  Hont  Epod.  ode  xiv.  ?tr.  S.       f  Q.  Curt.  lib.  vii.  cap.  I. 
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lectifig  what  he  had  to  say,  the  soldiers  who  were 
nearest  levelled  their  pikes, at  him,  and  killed  him, 
looking  upon  him  as  guilty.  His  astonishment  and 
silence  they  judged  as  a  confession.  For  having  had 
so  much  leisure  to  prepare  himself  in  prison,  they 
concluded  that  it  was  not  his  memory  that  failed  him, 
but  that  his  conscience  hampered  his  tongue,  and 
stopped  his  speech.  This  was  very  justly  inferred* 
The  place,  the  spectators,  and  the  expectation, 
astonish  him,  even  at  the  time  when  it  was  incum^t 
bent  on  him  to  speak  the  best  he  could.  What  caa 
a  man  do,  when  his  life  is  dependant  on  his  oratory  I 

For  my  part,  the  very  being  tied  to  wbsd,  I  am  to  Even  «ha 
say  is  enough  to  make  me  lose  hold  of  it.  When  I|4^^ 
wholly  commit  and  refer  myself  to  my  memory,  I  •peedi  by 
lay  so  much  stress  upon  it,  that  it  sinks  under  me,**^*^ 
and  startles  at  the  burden.  So  much  as  I  trust  to  it, 
so  much  do  I  put  myself  out  of  my  own  power,  even 
so  as  to  know  what  countenance  to  put  on ;  and 
have  been  sometimes  very  much  pat  to  it  to  conceal 
the  slavery  wherein  I  was  shackled ;  when  at  the 
time  my  des^  was  to  manifest  in  speaking  a  perfect 
negligence  both  of  face  and  accent,  and  to  show 
casual  and  unpremeditated  motions,  as  rising  firoa 
present  occasions ;  dioosing  rather  to  say  nothing 
to  the  purpose,  than  to  show  that  I  came  prepared  to 
speak  well ;  a  thing  especially  unbecoming  a  man  of 
my  pr<Mfesnon,  and  a  thing  of  too  great  obligation 
apon  him  that  cannot  retain  much ;  the  preparation 
is  &r  short  of  producing  the  expected  enecL  A 
man  oft  strips  himself  to  his  doublet  to  leap  no  fer« 
ther  th|m  he  would  have  done  in  his  gown.  NthU 
tit  his  qui  placers  voluntj  tarn  adversarium^  quam 
upeetatio:^  <*  Nothing  is  so  mortifying  to  those  who 
^  are  desirous  to  please,  as  raising  an  expectation  of 
^  them  before-hand/'  It  is  recorded  of  the  orator 
Curio,t  that  when  he  proposed  the  division  of  hia 

♦  Cic  Acadi  lib.  tv,  cap.  4. 

t  Cicero,  in  lilb.de  dariBOralorilHiB^oq^eOt         .    . 
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oration  into  three  or  four  parts,  it  often  happened, 
either  that  he  forgot  some  one,  or  added  one  or  two 
more.  I  have  always  avoided  falling  into  this  incon- 
venience, out  of  a  hatred  to  these  promises  and  pre^ 
acriptions,  not  only  from  a  distrust  of -my  memory, 
but  also  because  this  method  relishes  too  much  of 
the.  artist.  Simpliciora  militares  decent.  It  is 
enough  that  in  the  mind  I  am  in  at  present,  I  will 
never  more  take  upon  me  to  speak  in  a  place  of 
respect ;  for  as  to  speaking,  when  a  man  reads  his 
speech,  besides  that  it  is  very  absurd,  it  is  a  mighty 
disadvantage  to  those  who  naturally  could  give  it  a 
grace  by  action  ;  and  much  less  will  I  throw  myself 
upon  the  mercy  of  my  present  invention ;  it  is  heavy 
and  perplexed,  and  such  as  would  never  furnish  ine 
in  sudden  and  important  necessities. 
Beisreidy  Permit^  reader,  this  essay  its  course  also,  and  this 
STklfiddi.*^"^  sitting  to  finish  the  rest  of  my  picture,  I  add, 
tionsto  his  but  I  correct  not ;  first,  because  I  conceive,  that  a 
TO^ciww.  """^»  having  once  made  a  transfer  of  his  labours  to 
tiuiu.  the  world,  has  no  farther  right  to  them ;  let  him  do 
better  if  he  can  in  some  new  undertaking,  but  not 
adulterate  what  he  has  already  sold ;  of  such  dealers 
nothing  should  be  bought  till  after  they  are  dead : 
let  them  well  consider  what  they  do,  before  they 

Soduce  them,  to  the  light.  Who  hastens  them? 
y  book  is  always  tihie  same,  saving  that  upon  every^ 
new  edition  (that  the  buyer  may  not  go  away  quite 
empty  handed)  I  take  the  liberty  to  add,  as  it  were 
by  an  ill-jointed  inlaying,  some  few  supernumerary 
things.  They  are  no  other  but  over-weight,  that  do 
not  disfigure  the  primitive  form  of  those  essays,  but 
by  a  little  ambitious  subtlety,  give  a  kind  of  particu* 
Jar  repute  to  every  one  that  rollows.  From  thence 
however  there  will  easily  happen  some  transposition 
of  chronology ;  my  stories  taking  place  according  tp 
iheir  fitness,  and  not  always  according  to  the  age. 
{Secondly,  because  that  for  what  concerns  myself,  I 
fear  to  lose  by  the  change  :  my  understanding  does 
not  always  go  forward,  it  goes  backward  too.    I  do 
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not  much  less  suspect  my  fancies  for  being  the  se« 
cond  or  third,  than  for  being  the  first,  either  present, 
or  past;  we  oft  correct  ourselves  as  foolishly  as  we 
do  others.  I  am  grown  older  by  a  great  many  yean 
«ince  my  first  publications,  which  were  in  the  year 
1580:  but  I  very  much  doubt  whether  I  am  grown 
^n  inch  the  wiser,  I  now,  and  I  anon,  aretwoseve- 
xal  persons  ;  but  whether  the  better,  now  or  anon,  I 
am  not  able  to  determine.  It  were  a  fine  thing  to  be 
old,  if  we  only  travdled  towards  improvement ;  but 
it  is  a  drunken,  stumbling,  reeling,  ill-&voured  mo- 
tion, like  that  of  reeds,  which  the  air  casually  waves 
to  and  fro  as  it  lists. 

.    Antiochus  had  in  his  youth  written  strenuously  in  The  writ- 
favour  of  the  academy,*  but  in  his  old  age  he  wrote  u^hm'^"' 
as  .much  against  it :  which  of  these  two  soever  I  f^'Tf^***!^ 
should  follow,  would  not  be  still  Antiochus  ?     After  to  hiT^ore 
having  established  the  uncertainty,  to  go  about  to  ■"'^^^^^ 
estabhsh  the  certainty  of  human  opinions,  was  it  not  ^^' 
to  establish  doubt,  and  not  certainty,  and  to  promise 
tliat  had  he  yet  another  age  to  live,  he  would  be  al- 
*W:ays  upon  terms  of  altering  his  judgment,  not  so 
much  for  the  better,  as  for  something  else  ?    The 
public  favour  has  given  me  a  little  more  confidence 
than  I  expected;  but  what  I  most  fear,  is,  lest  I 
^should  glut  the  world  with  my  writings :  I  had  rather 
of  the  two  spur  my  reader  than  tire  him,  as  a  learn- 
ed man  of  my  time  has  done.     Praise  is  always 
pleasing,  let  it  come  from  whom,  or  upon  what  ac- 
count it  will  i  yet  ought  a  man  to  understand  whyhe 
is  commended,  that  he  may  be  self-consistent.    The 
vulgar  and  common  esteem  is  seldom  right ;  and  I 
am  mistaken,  if^  amongst  the  writings  of  my  time, 
.the  worst  are  not  those  which  have  most  gained  the 
popular  applause.     For  my  pait,  I  return  my  thanks 
to  those  good-natured  men,  wlio  are  pleased  to  take 
my  weak .  endeavours  in  good  part     The  fitults  of 
the  workmanship  are  no  where  so  apparent,  as.  in  a 

1  ^  *  Cicer.  Acad.  Quasst.  lib.  iv^-cap.  22.  .  ; 
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matter  which  of  itself  has   no    recdmrnendation. 
Blame  me  not,  reader,  for  those  that  slip  in  here,  by 
the  fancy  or  inadvertency  of  others ;   every  handi 
every  artizan,  contribute  their  own  materials*    I 
OrdMgniP  neither  concern  myself  with  orthography  (and  only 
i*y"^    direct  it  alter  tlie  old  way)  nor  pointing,  being  very 
SopiseSL   inexpert  botii  in  the  one  and  the  othen    Where  they 
whoUy  break  the  sense,  I  am  very  little  concerned^ 
for  they  at  least  discharge  me ;  but  where  they  sub* 
stitute  a  false  one,  as  they  so  often  do,  and  wrest  me 
to  their  conception,  they  ruin  me.    When  the  sen- 
tence nevertheless  is  not  strong  enough  in  proportioB 
to  my  poor  ability,  a  civil  person  ought  to  reject  it  as 
none  of  mine.     Whoever  knows  how  lazy  I  am,  and 
how  indulgent  to  my  own  humour,  will  easily  believe 
that  I  had  rather  write  as  many  more  essays,  than  be 
tied  to  revise  these  for  so  puerile  a  correction. 
Vontaisne     I  ^a*  sayiug  elsewhere,  that  being  planted  in  the 
wry  much  deepest  mine  of  this  new  metal,  i.  e.  the  very  centre 
l\^^  *^  of  this  new  religion,  I  am  not  only  deprived  of  any 
th'^Miti  8^^'  familiarity  with  men  of  other  kind  of  manners 
o/bis'"  '*  than  my  own,  and  of  other  opinions,  by  which  they 
ii«lS'**tSr  ^^^^  together,  as  by  a  tie  that  supersedes  all  other 
ciVu^wvi.  obligations ;  but  I  even  do  not  live  without  danger, 
amongst  men  to  whom  all  things  are  equally  lai/mil, 
J         and  of  whom  the  most  part  cannot  offend  the  laws 
more  than  they  have  already  done ;  from  whence  the 
greatest  degree  of  licentiousness  does  proceed.     All 
the  particular  circumstances  respecting  me  being 
considered,  I  do  not  find  one  man  of  my  country, 
who  pays  so  dear  for  the  defence  of  our  laws  both  in 
cost  and  damages  (to  use  the  phrase  of  the  lawyers) 
as  myself.     And  some  there  are  who  brag  of  their 
ardour  and  zeal,  that,  if  things  were  justly  weighed, 
do  much  less  than  I.     My  house,  as  one  that  has 
ever  been  free  to  all  comers,  and  at  the  service  of 
all  (for  I  could  never  be  induced  to  make  a  garrison 
of  it,  which  is  most  desired  when  the  war  is  farthest 
.  off),  has  sufficiently  merited  the  popular  regard,  so 
that  it  would  be  a  Hiard  matter  to  insult  over  me  upoa« 
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my  own  dung-hill ;  and  I  look  upon  it  as  a  wonder- 
ful and  exemplary  thing,  that  it  yet  continues  a  vir- 
gin free  from  blood  and  plunder  during  so  long  a 
storm,  and  so  many  revolutions  and  tumults  in  the 
neighbourhood.  For  to  confess  the  truth,  it  had 
been  possible  enough,  for  a  man  of  my  complexion, 
to  have  quitted  anyone  constant  and  continued  form 
whatever.  But  the  invasions  and  incursions,  altera- 
tions and  vicissitudes  of  fortune  round  about  me, 
have  hitherto  more  exasperated  than  mollified  the 
humour  of  the  country,  and  involve  me  in  fresh  diflS- 
culties  and  dangers  that  are  invincible. 

I  escape  it  is  true,  but  am  troubled  that  it  is  more  How  dis. 
by  chance,   and  something  of  my  own  prudence,  J^^J^rTof 
tnan  by  justice,  and  am  not  satisfied  to  be  out  of  depend-  ^ 
the  protection  of  the  laws,  and  under  any  other  safe- J^^^f.^^** 
guard  than  theirs.     As  ^matters  stand,  I  live  above 
one-half  by  the  favour  of  others,  which  is  an  un- 
toward obligation.     I  do  not  like  to  owe  my  safety 
either  to  the  generosity  or  afiection  of  great  pet^ons, 
who   concur  in  my  legality  and  liberty,  or  to  the 
obliging  manners  of  my  predecessors,  or  my  own. 
For  what  if  I  was  another  kind  of  man  ?     If  my  de- 
portment,  and    the  frankness  of  my  conversation 
oblige  my  neighbours  or  relations,  it  is  cruel  that 
they  should  acquit  themselves  of  that  obligation,  in 
only  permitting  me  to  live;  and  that  they  should 
say,  "  We  allow  him  the  free  liberty  of  having  di- 
**  vine  service  read  in  his  own  private  chapel,  all  the 
**  churches  round  about  being  destroyed,  and  grant 
**  him  the  use  of  his  goods,  and  the  fruition  of  his 
*'  life,  as  one  that  protects  our  wives  and  cattle  in 
"  time  of  need.'*     For  my  house  has  for  many  de-  Ljcurgu» 
scents  shared  in'  the  reputation  of  Lycurgus,  the  {]!^^f^7Jr* 
Athenian,  who  was  the  general  trustee  and  treasurer  aii  \yu  fei. 
of  his  fellow-citizens.*      Now  I  am  clearly  of  opi- |,"JJ;;^*^*" 

*  Plutarch,  in  the  Lives  of  the  ten  Orators,  of  whom  Lycurgus 
was  the  seventh,  chap.  1. 

VOL.  UI.  Q 
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nioii,  dnit  a  man  diould  live  by  his  own  right  and 
authority,  and  not  either  by  recompense  or  faTonr.  . 
How  many  gallant  men  have  rather  chose  to  lose  life, 
than  to  owe  it  ?  I  hate  to  subject  myself  to  any  sort 
of  obligation,  but  above  all  to  the  dues  of  honour. 
I  think  nothing  so  expensive  to  me  as  what  is  given 
me,  and  that  because  my  will  lies  at  pawn  under  the 
title  of  gpiratitude,  and  more  willingly  accept  of 
c^ces  that  are  to  be  sold ;  being  really  of  opinion, 
that  fibr  the  last  I  give  nothing  but  money,  but  fi)r 
the  other  I  give  myself. 
The  ohii-  The  tie  that  holds  me  by  the  laws  of  courtesy, 
s^ti^s  of  binds  me,  I  think,  more  than  that  of  legal  constraint; 
weH  as* " and  I  am  much  more  at  ease  when  bound  by  a  scri* 
|*J*J^'»"»  vener,  tiian  by  mjrself.  Is  it  not  reason  that  my 
striciiy  conscience  should  be  much  more  engaged  when  men 
obsenred.  amply  reply  upon  it  ?  In  a  bond,  my  faith  owes 
nothing  because  it  has  nothing  lent  it.  Let  them 
trust  to  the  iaith  and  security  they  have  taken,  which 
is  not  mine  ;  I  had  much  rather  break  the  wall  of  a 
prison,  and  the  laws  themselves,  than  my  probity  and 
word :  I  am  nice,  even  to  superstition,  in  keeping 
my  promises,  and  therefore  upon  all  occasions  nave 
a  care  to  make  them  uneertain  and  conditional.  To 
those  of  no  great  moment,  I  add  the  jealousy  of  my 
own  rule  to  inake  it  weight ;  it  racks  and  oppresses 
me  with  its  own  interest.  Even  in  actions  that  are 
wholly  ray  own,  and  free,  if  I  once  say  it,  I  conceive 
that  1  have  bound  myself,  and  that,  delivering  it  to 
the  knowledge  of  another,  I  have  positively  enjoined 
it  to  my  own  performance.  Methinks  I  promise  it, 
if  I  but  say  it,  and  therefore  am  not  apt  to  say  much 
of  that  kind.  The  sentence  that  I  pass  upon  myself 
is  sharper  and  more  severe  than  that  of  a  judge, 
who  only  considers  it  in  the  light  of  a  common  obli- 
gation; but  my  conscience  looks  upon  it  with  a 
more  severe  and  penetrating  eye.  I  lag  in  those 
duties  to  which  I  should  be  compelled  if  I  did  not 
go.     Hoc  ipsum  ita  justum  est  quod  rede  Jity  si  est 
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voIiMarium  :•  *^  Even  that  which  is  wdl  done,  is 
*^  onl/just,  when  it  is  voiuntary/'  If  the  action 
has  not  some  splendor  of  liberty^  it  has  neither  grace 
nor  honour. 

Quod  me  jus  cogilj  vix  voluntale  irnpetrent.f 
That  which  the  laws  have  power  to  constmio. 
They  from  my  will  would  hardly  e*er  obtain. 

Where  necessity  draws  me^  I  love  to  lei  my  will  take 
its  own  course.  Quia  quicquid  imperio  cogitur^  eri^ 
genti  magis  quam  prastmUi  acceptum  refertur: 
**  For  whatever  is  c6mpelkd  by  power,  is  more 
*'  ascribed  to  him  that  exacts,  than  to  him  that  jper- 
*^  jforms  it.''  I  know  some  who  follow  this  rule, 
even  to  injustice,  who  will  sooner  give  than  restore, 
sooner  lend  than  pay,  and  will  do  those  the  least 
good  to  whom  they  are  most  obliged.  I  am  of  a 
quite  ccmtrary  humour. 

I  so  much  love  to  disengage  and  release  myself^  He  to 
that  I  have  sometimes  looked  upon  the  ingratitude^  "^|JJf,^ 
afironts,  and  indignities,  which  I  have  received  from  s»<ed  chat 
those^  to  whom  either  bv  nature  or  accident  I  wasf^.^^'J^^^ 
bound  in  some  duty  of  niendship,  as  an  advantage  ^^^^ 
to  me,  taking  this  occasion  of  their  ill-usage  for  an^^cd 
acquittance  and  discharge  of  so  much  of  my  debt^^^^^^* 
And  though  I  still  continue  to  pay  them  all  liie To  pei^^ 
apparent  offices  of  common  civility,  I  notwithstand-^y^^^^J*^^^"- 
ing  find  myself  very  sparing  of  doing  that  upon  the*^™ 
account  or  justice,  which  I  did  upon  the  score  of 
affection,  and  am  a  little  eased  of  my  former  atten^ 
tion  and  solicitude  by  my  inward  wiUL   Est  prudentis 
sMStikere  ut  cur^um^  sic  impetum  benevoientia  ;t  ^^  It 
*^  is  the  part  of  a  wise  man  to  keep  as  tight  a  curb 
*^  upon  the  heat  of  his  friendship,  as  upon  the  fury 
''  of  his  horse ;''   my  fiiendsAiip  benig  too  urging 
and  pressing  where  I  take,  at  least  for  a  man  who 
loves  not  to  be  importuned.     And  this  husbanding 

*  Cicero  de  Offic.  lib.  i.  cap.  9. 

t  Ter.  Adel.  act.  iii.  seen.  S^  vcr.  44^  of  Dacier*8  edit. 
%  Cicero  de  Amicitia,  cap.  17. 
Q2 
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my  friendship  serves  me  for  a  sort  of  consolation  in 
the  imperfections  of  those  with  whom  I  am  con* 
cemed.     I  am  sorry  they  are  the  less  to  be  valued 
for  it ;  but  so  it  is,  that  I  also  diminish  in  my  applica^ 
tion  and  engagement  towards  them.     I  approve  of  a 
man  that  is  the  less  fond  of  his  child  for  having  a 
scald-head  or  being  crooked,  and  not  only  when  he 
is  ill-natured,  but  also  when  he  is  unhappy  and  base- 
born  (for  God  himself  has  made  abatement  from  his 
value  and  natural  estimation),  provided  he  carry  him- 
self in  this  coldness  of  affection  with  moderation  and 
exact  justice.     Proximity  lessens  not  defects  with 
me,  but  rather  makes  them  greater, 
whyhcij      After  all,  according  to  what  I  understand  in  the 
prn^n*^     scicucc  of  benefits  and  acknowledgment  (which  is  a 
^Tithbis     subtle  sciefiice,  and  of  great  use),  I  know  no  person 
rjdgm^ti  whatever  more  free  and  less  indebted  than  I  am  at 
even  to-     this  hour.     What  I  do  owe,  is  simply  to  common  and' 
priLca.     natural  obligations }  as  to  any  thing  else,  no  man  is 
more  absolutely  clear : 

Nee  sunt  mihi  mta  potentum 


Munera.*' 


Nor  did  I  e'er  take  gifts  from  men  in  pow'r. 

Princes  give  me  enough,  if  they  take  nothing  from 
me  J  and  do  me  good  enough,  if  they  do  me  no 
harm  ;  that  is  all  I  ask  of  them.  Oh,  how  am  I 
obliged  to  Almighty  God,  who  has  been  pleased 
that  I  should  receive  all  I  have  immediately  from 
his  bounty,  and  particularly  reserved  all  my  obliga* 
tion  to  himself!  How  earnestly  do  I  beg  of  his  di- 
vine mercy,  that  I  may  never  owe  real  thanks  to 
any  one !  O  happy  liberty  wherein  I  have  hitherto 
lived !  May  it  continue  with  me  to  the  last.  I  en- 
deavour to  have  no  absolute  need  of  any  one.  In 
vie  omnis  spes  est  mihi  ;t  "  All  my  hope  is  in  myself." 
This  is  what  every  one  may  be  able  to  place  in  him- 

•  Vii^.  Mn,  lib.  xii.  veu  519. 

f  Ter.'Adelph,  act..  Hi.  so.  5,  ver.  9. 
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self,  but  more  easily  they  whom  God  has  sheltered 
from  natural  and  urgent  necessities.  It  is  a  wretch- 
ed and  dangerous  thing  to  depend  upon  another. 
Ourselves,  on  whom  is  our  most  just  and  safest  de- 
pendance,  are  not  sufficiently  assured.  I  have  nothing 
mine  but  myself,  and  yet  the  possession  is  in  part 
defective  and  borrowed.  I  fortify  myself  both  in 
courage,  which  is  the  strongest  assistant,*  and  also 
in  fortune,  therein  to  satisfy  myself,  though  every 
thing  else  should  forsake  me.  Eleus  Hippiast  not 
only  furnished  himself  with  science,  that  he  might 
at  need  cheerfully  retire  from  all  other  company  to 
enjoy  the  Muses,  nor  with  the  knowledge  of  philo- 
sophy only  to  teach  his  soul  to  be  contented  with 
it,  and  bravelv  to  subsist  without  external  conveni- 
ences, when  fate  would  have  it  so  ;  he  was,  besides, 
so  curious  as  to  learn  cookery,  to  shave  himself,  to 
make  his  own  clothes,  his  own  shoes  and  drawers, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  rely  upon  himself,  and  to 

*  In  the  fourth  edition  of  1588»  when  this  third  volume  was  first 
published,  Montaigne  only  says,  "  I  cultivate  and  enlarge  myself 
**  with  all  the  care  I  can,  that  I  may  have  wherewithal  to  satisfy 
**  me  when  I  am  by  all  abandoned."  It  is  my  opinion  that  it  would 
have  been  best  if  he  had  stopped  there ;  because  *^  for  a  man  to 
**  arm  himself  with  courage  so  as  to  be  contented  though  he 
**  should  he  should  be  on  all  sides  abandoned,"  is  the  greatest  effort 
that  man  is  capable  of.  Nor  is  this  point  attainable  but  by  practice, 
which  whoever  has  once  arrived  to,  he  has  nothing  more  to  ao  but  to 
persist  in  it,  in  order  to  be  sheltered  from  the  insults  of  fortune. 
Now  to  add  after  this  **  to  fortify  himself  in  fortune,"  &c.  is  reduc- 
ing the  first  thought  to  nothing,  or  making  a  distinction  where  in 
fact  there  is  none.  This  criticism  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  too 
refined;  if  it  be,  I  consent  that  it  may  not  have  a  place  in  any  fu- 
ture edition  of  Montaigne's  Essays. 

f  Eleus  Hippias  made  his  boast  at  the  Olympic  games,  that  there 
was  nothing  in  any  art  of  which  he  was  ignorant,  not  only  of  the 
liberal  arts,  as  geometry,  music,  literature,  and  poetry,  together  with 
natural  philosophy,  ethics,  and  politics,  but  that  he  made  with  his 
own  hand  the  ring  and  the  very  clothes  he  wore,  &c.  as  above. 
Cicero  de  Oratore,  lib.  iii.  cap.  32.  If  at  the  time  here  mentioned 
there  had  been  public  places  in  Greece,  where  men  of  the  first 
rank  had  spent  the  prime  of  life  in  splendor,  in  gaming,  or  in  do-* 
ing  nothing,  poor  Hippias,  instead  of  gaining  applause  at  the  Olym- 
pic Games  would  have  been  hissed  out  of  the  theatre. 
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shift  without  the  assktonce  of  others.     A  man  more 
freely  aad  cheerfully  enjoys  borrowed  conveniences, 
when  it  is  not  an  enjoyment  forced  and  constrained 
by  necessity,  and  when  a  man  has  in  his  own  will 
and  fortune  wherewith  to  live  without  them.      I 
know  myself  very  weU.    But  I  can  hardly  expect  to 
meet  with  such  pure  generosity,  such  free  and  frank 
hospitality  from  any  perscHi,  as  would  not  appear  to 
me  unhandsome,  tyrannical,  and  tainted  with  re- 
proach,   if  necessity  had  reduced  me  to  it.    As 
giving  is  an  ambitious  quality  and  prerogative,  so  is 
accepting  a  quality  of  submission.     Witness  the  in- 
jurious and  quarrelsome  refusal  that  Bajazet  made  of 
the  presents  that  Tbemir  sent  him  ;  and  those  that 
.were  offered  in  the  behalf  of  the  emperor  Solyman 
to  the  emperor  c^  Calicut,  were  so  much  disdained 
by  him,  that  he  not  only  rudely  rejected  them ;  say- 
ing, that  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  predecessors  had 
ever  been  woirtto  take,  and  that  it  was  their  office 
to  give  i  but  moreover  caused  the  ambassadors  sent 
for  that  purpose  to  be  put  into  a  dungeon.    When 
Thetis,  says  Aristotle,  flatters  Jupiter,  when  the 
Lacedaemonians  flatter  the  Athenians,  they  never 
put  them  in  mind  of  the  good  they  have  done  them, 
which  is  always  odious,  but  of  the  benefits  they 
^   have  received  from  them  ;  they  who  I  see  so  &mi- 
Karly  employ  every  one  in  their  aflairs,  and  thrust 
themselves  into  so  much  obligation,  would  never  do 
it,  did  they  but  relish  the  sweetness  of  pure  liberty 
as  I  do,   and  did  th^  but  wei^,  as  wise  men 
should,  the  burden  of  an  oUigation.     It  is  some- 
times perhaps  returned,  but  it  is  never  dissolved ; 
this  is  a  miserable  slavery  to  a  man  that  loves  to  be 
at  full  liberty  upon  all  accounts.     My  acquaintance, 
both  better  and  meaner  men  than  mysefr,  are  able 
to  say  whether  they  have  ever  known  a  man  less 
importuning,   soliciting,   entreating,   and  less  bur- 
densome to  others  than  I  have  been  :   and,  in  this, 
it  is  no  great  wonder  if  I  am  not  to  be  paralleled, 
since  so  many  parts  of  my  manners  contribute  to  it) 
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as  a  lit^  natural  pride,  an  impatience  of  being  re- 
fiised,  the  contraction  of  my  desires  and  designs, 
an  incapacity  for  all  kind  <^  business,  and  my  most 
beloved  qualities,  idleness  and  freedom ;  from  adl 
these  together  I  have  conceived  a  mortal  hatred  to 
being  ob%ed  to  pr  by  any  other  than  my8el£  I 
leave  no  stone  unturned,  rather  than  employ  the  be- 
neficence of  another  in  any  slight  or  important  oc- 
casion or  necessity  whatever.  My  friends  strangely 
importune  me,  when  they  advise  me  to  call  in  a 
third  person  ;  and  I  think  it  as  painful  to  disengage 
him  who  is  indebted  to  me,  by  niaking  use  of  him, 
as  it  is  to  engage  myself  to  him  that  owes  me  no- 
thing: these  conditions  being  removed,  provided 
they  require  of  me  nothing  of  any  great  trouble  or 
care  (fat  I  have  declared  mortal  war  against  all 
<^re),  I  am  easily  entreated,  aiid  ready  to  do  service 
to  every  one  that  needs  it.  Yet  I  have,  I  confess, 
more  avoided  receiving,  than  sought  occasions  of 
giving ;  and,  according  to  Aristotle,  it  is  much 
more  easy.  My  fortune  has  allowed  me  but  little  to 
do  others  good  with,  and  the  little  it  can  afford  is 
put  into  a  pretty  close  hand.     Had  I  been  bom  a 

Eerson  of  rank,  I  would  have  been  ambitious  to 
ave  made  myself  beloved,  not  to  make  myself 
feared  or  admired ;  shall  I  more  vainly  express  it  ? 
I  WQUld  have  been  as  proud  to  please  as  to  do  good. 
Cyrus  very  wisely,  and,  by  the  mouth  of  a  great 
captain  and  better  philosopher,  prefers  his  bounty 
and  benefits  much  before  his  valour  and  warlike  con- 
quests; an4  the  elder  Scipio,  wherever  he  would 
raise  his  esteem,  sets  a  higher  value  upon  his  affit- 
bility  and  humanity,  than  his  prowess  and  victories, 
and  has  always  this  glorious  saying  in  the  mouth, 
^'  that  he  has  given  his  enemies  as  much  cause  to 
''  love  him,  as  his  friends.''  I  will  say  then,  that 
if  a  man  must  of  necessity  owe  something,  it  ought 
to  be  by  a  more  lawful  claim  than  that  whereof  I 
am  speaking,  to  the  necessity  I  am  engaged  in  by 
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this  miserable  war ;  and  not  by  so  great  a  debt  as 
that  of  my  total  preservation ;  a  debt  that  over- 
whelms me.  I  have  a  thousand  times  gone  to  bed 
at  my  own  house  with  an  apprehension  that  I  should 
be  betrayed  and  murdered  that  very  night,  com- 
pounding with  fortune,  that  it  might  be  without  ter- 
ror, and  with  quick  dispatch ;  and  after  my  Pater- 
noster have  cried  out, 

Impius  hcBc  torn  culta  novalia  miles  halebit  P* 
Shall  impious  soldier  have  these  new-plough*d  lands  ? 

What  remedy  ?  it  is  the  place  of  mv  birth,  and  most 
of  my  ancestors  have  here  fixed  their  affection  and 
name  ;  we  harden  ourselves  to  whatever  we  are  ac- 
customed ;  and  in  so  miserable  a  condition  as  ours 
is,  custom  is  a  great  bounty  of  nature,  which  takes 
off  the  acuteness  of  many  evils  that  we  suffer.  A 
civil  war  has  this  with  it  worse  than  other  wars  have, 
to  make  us  all  stand  centry  in  our  own  houses : 

Quam  miserum,  porta  vitam  muroque  tueri, 
Fixque  siuB  tutum  viribus  esse  domtis  /f 

To  one's  own  walls  and  gates  'tis  wretched  sure 
To  trust  one's  life,  yet  scarce  to  be  secure. 

It  is  a  grievous  extremity  for  a  man  to  be  straitened 
for  room,  and  to  be  disturbed  in  his  own  house. 
The  country  where  I  live  is  always  the  first  that 
takes  up  arms,  and  the  last  that  fays  them  down, 
and  which  never  enjoys  an  entire  calm : 

Turn  qtioque  cum  pax  est,  trepidant  formidine  belli.X 
In  time  of  peace,  they  quake  for  fear  of  war. 


■        Quoties  pacemjbrtuna  lacessit ; 

Hac  iter  est  bellis ;  nieltusj  Jbrtunaj  dedissel 
Orle  std)  Eoo  sedenij  gelidaque  sub  jircto, 
Erantesque  domos.^ 


*  Virg.  Eclog.  i.  ver.  71. 

f  Ovid.  Trist,  lib.  iv.  eleg.  i,  ver.  69* 

j:  Idem,  lib.  iii.  eleg.  10,  ver.  67. 

^  Lucan.  lib.  i.  ver.  255,  256.— 251,  262,  255. 
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Oh  ill  bttik  city,  too^  too  near  the  Gaul ! 

Oh  sadly  situated  place  !  when  all 

The  world  hath  peace,  this  is  the  scene  of  war. 

And  first  that  is  invaded  :  happier  far 

Might  we  have  liv'd  in  farthest  North  or  East, 

Or  wand'ring  tents  of  Scythia,  than  possessed 

The  edge  of  Italy. 

My  carelessness  and  indolence  sometimes  fortify  me 
against  these  considerations,  and  they  also  in  some 
measure  lead  us  on  to  resolution.  I  on  imagine  and 
expect  mortal  dangers  with  a  kind  of  delight.*  I 
stupidly  plunge  myself  headlong  into  death,  without 
considering  or  taKing  a  view  of  it,  as  into  a  dark 
and  deep  vortex,  wmch  swallows  me  up  in  a  trice, 
and  smothers  me  in  an  instant  by  a  proround  sleep, 
without  any  sense  of  pain  or  care ;  and  in  these 
short  and  violent  deaths,  the  consequence  that  I 
foresee  administers  more  consolation  to  me  than  the 
effects  do  fear.  They  say,  that  as  life  is  not  better 
for  being  long,  so  death  is  better  for  not  being  long. 
I  do  not  so  much  avoid  the  thoughts  of  death  as  I 
enter  into  confidence  with  it.  I  wrap  and  shrowd 
myself  in  the  storm  that  is  to  blind  and  hurry  me 
away  with  a  sudden  and  insensible  attack.     More- 

*  To  comprehend  the  author's  true  meaning  here,  the  words 
must  he  considered  with  regard  to  their  necessary  connexion  with 
what  goes  before.  Montaigne  represents  himself  as  surrounded  in 
his  house  by  a  gang  of  banditti,  who  are  authorized  by  war  to  com- 
mit a]l  manner  of  crimes  with  impunity.  In  such  a  situation  where^ 
in  he  is  always  in  dancer  of  having  his  throat  cut,  and  in  a  mortal 
dread  of  seeing  himself  every  moment  at  the  mercy  of  those  vfl- 
Isuns,  he  one  while  fancies  himself  actually  in  their  hands,  and  feel-  x 

ing  a  kind  of  pleasure  to  be  at  last  delivered  therebjr  on  a  sudden 
from  tlie  contmual  anguish  which  rendered  his  life  insupportable. 
Full  of  these  ideas  he  stupidly  plunges  himself  headlong,  as  he  says 
above,  into  death,  without  takmg  a  view  of  it,  as  into  a  dark  and 
deep  vortex,  which  swallows  him  up,  &c.  Which  is  as  much  as  to 
say,  that  by  taking  his  resolution  he  expects  when  he  least  thinks  of 
it,  to  be  in  that  state  of  surprise  and  horror  from  the  barbarity  of 
those  villains  who  shall  come  to  knock  him  on  the  head,  or  cut  his 
throat  before  he  has  time  to  look  about  him.  The  images  which 
Montaigne  here  makes  use  of  are  lively  but  innocent,  and  very 
natural,  and  such  as  no  judicious  fair  critic  will,  I  believe,  ever  find 
fault  with* 
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over,  if  it  should  ML  out  (as  mme  gardenei^  say  of 
roses  and  violets,  that  they  are  more  odortferous  by 
growing  near  garlick  and  onions,  by  reason  that  the 
last  suck  and  imbibe  what  bad  smell  there  is  in  the 
soil),  that  these  depraved  natures  should  also  attract  all 
the  malignity  of  my  air  and  climate,  and  render  me  so 
much   letter  and  purer  by   their  vicinity,  that  I 
should  not  lose  all ;  that  is  not  so  ;  but  there  may  be 
something  in  this,  that  goodness  is  more  beautiful 
and  attractive  when  it  is  rare,  and  that  contrariety 
and  diversity  binds  and  shuts  up  well-doing  within 
itself,  and  inflames  it  by  the  jealousy  of  opposition 
and  by  vaiii-glory.     Thieves  and  robbers  (of  their 
special  favour)  have  no  particular  spite  at  me ;  no 
more  have  I  to  them:  if  I  had,  I  would  have  my 
handB  too  full.     Consciences  of  the  same  cast  are 
lodged  tinder  several  sorts  of  robes,  like  cruelty,  trea- 
chery, and  rapine ;  and  so  much  the  worse  as  they  are 
the  more  mischievous,  and  the  more  secure,  and  the 
darker  by  being  concealed  under  the  colour  of  the 
laws.     I  do  not  so  much  hate  a  professed  injury,  as 
one  that  is  treacherous ;  an  enemy  in  arms,  as  an 
enemy  in  a  gown.    Our  fever  has  seized  upon  a 
body  that  is  not  much  the  worse  for  it.     There  was 
fire  before,  and  now  it  is  broke  out  into  a  flame. 
The  noise  is  greater,  the  evil  much  the  same.     I 
usually  answer  such  as  ask  me  the  reason  of  my  tra- 
vels, "  That  I  know  very  well  what  I  fly  frcmi,  but 
**  not  what  I  seek."  If  they  tell  me  that  there  may  be 
as  little  health  amongst  strangers,  and  their  man- 
ners are  no  purer  than  ours  i  I  first  reply,  that  this 
is  a  hard  case : 

Tarn  multcB  sceleium  fades.* 

Where  crimes  in  many  shapes  abound. 

Secondly,  that  it  is  al*a}^s  an  advantage  to  change  an 

ill  condition  for  one  that  is  uncertain,  and  that  the  ills 

of  others  ought  not  to  afflict  ns  so  much  as  our  own. 

The  coBi.      I  win  not  here  omit,  that  I  never  tail  so  much 

?f'pMil!"  against  France,  as  to  be  out  of  humour  with  Paris  j 

*  Virg.  Georg.  lib.  i.  ver,  506. 
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that  city  has  ever  had  my  heart  from  my  infancy; 
and  it  has  fallen  out  to  me,  as  of  excellent  things, 
ibsLt  the  more  of  other  fine  cities  I  have  seen  since, 
the  more  the  beauty  of  this  gains  upon  my  affection. 
I  love  it  for  its  own  sake,  and  more  in  its  own  na^ 
tive  being,  than  the  addition  of  foreign  pomp ;  I 
love  it  tenderly,  even  with  all  its  warts  and  ble- 
mishes. I  am  not  a  Frenchman  but  by  this  great  city, 
great  in  people,  great  in  the  felicity  of  her  situation; 
but  above  all,  great  and  incomparable  in  variety 
and  diversity  of  commodities ;  the  glory  of  France, 
and  one  of  the  most  noble  ornaments  of  the  world. 
May  God  of  his  goodness  drive  our  divisions  far 
from  it  While  it  remains  entire  and  united,  I  think 
it  safe  from  all  other  violence.  I  give  it  caution, 
that  of  all  the  parties,  that  will  be  the  worst  that 
shall  set  it  at  vanance ;  I  have  no  fears  for  her,  but 
for  her  own  sake ;  and  certainly  I  have  as  much  fear 
for  her  as  for  any  other  city  in  the  kingdom.  Whilst 
she  continues,  I  shall  never  want  a  retreat  where  I 
may  be  safe,  sufficient  to  make  me  amends  for  part- 
ing with  any  other  retreat  whatever. 

It  is  not  because  Socrates  had  said  so,  but  because  Moiitaiien« 
it  is  in  truth  my  own  humour,  and  perhaps  too  much  a{i"n^^oM 
so.     I  look  upon  all  men  as  my  countrymen,  and « his  caw- 
embrace  a  Polander  as  heartfly  as  a  Frenchman,  pre-  ^y^'^ 
ferring  the  universal  and  common  tie,  to  this  na- 
tional tie.     I  am  not  much  taken  with  the  sweetness 
of  a  native  air:    acquaintance  wholly  new,    and 
wholly  my  own,  appear  to  me  full  as  good  as  the 
other  common  and  accidental  ones  with  our  neigh- 
bours.    Friendships  that  are  purely  of  our  own  ac- 
quiring^ ordinarily  surpass  those  to  which  we  are 
joined  by  the   communication  of  the  clime  or  of 
blood.     Nature  has  placed  us  in  the  world  free  and 
unbound;    we  connne  ourselves  to  certain  limits, 
like  the  kings  of  Persia,  who  obliged  themselves  to 
drink  no  other  water  but  that  of  the  river  Choaspes, 
foolishly  quit  claim  to  their  right  of  usage  in  all 
other  streams ;  and  as  far  as  concerned  themselves, 
dried  up  all  the  other  rivers  of  the  world.    What  So- 
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crates  did  towards  the  end,  to  look  upon  a  sentence 
of  banishment,  as  worse  than  a  sentence  of  death 
against  him,  I  shall,  I  think,  never  be  such  an  old 
fool,  or  so  strictly  bigotted  to  my  own  country,  as 
to  be  of  that  opinion.  Such  celestial  lives  as  his 
have  many  ideas,  which  I  embrace  more  by  esteem 
than  affection  ;  and  they  have  some  also  so  elevated 
and  extraordinary,  that  I  cannot  embrace  them  so 
much  as  by  esteem,  because  I  cannot  conceive 
them.  This  humour  was  very  effeminate  in  a  man 
that  thought  the  whole  world  his  city.  It  is  true, 
that  he  disdained  travel,  and  had  hardly  ever  set  his 
foot  out  of  the  Attic  territories.  What  say  you  to 
his  grudging  the  money  his  friends  offered  to  save 
his  life,  and  his  refusal  to  come  out  of  prison  by  the 
mediation  of  others,  because  he  would  not  disobey 
the  laws,  at  a  time  when  they  were  otherwise  so 
much  corrupted  ?  These  examples  are  of  the  first 
rate  for  me  ;  of  the  second  there  are  others  that  I 
could  find  out  in  this  same  person.  Many  of  these 
rare  examples  surpass  theforce  of  myaction;  nay  some 
of  them  likewise  surpass  th^  force  of  my  judgment. 
TbeadTan-  Tbcsc  rcasous  sct  asidc,  travel  is  in  my  opinion  a 
J^ji  profitable  exercise;  the  soul  is  therein  continually 
Montaigne  employed  in  observing  things  new  and  unknown. 
tSJdf  "^^  And  I  do  not  know,  as  I  have  oflen  said,  a  better 
school  wherein  to  form  life,  than  by  incessantly  expo- 
sing to  it  the  diversity  of  so  many  other  lives,  fanaes, 
usages  ;  and  to  make  it  relish  so  perpetual  a  variety 
of  ^e  forms  of  human  nature.  The  body  is  therein 
neither  idle  nor  overwrought,  and  this  moderate  mo- 
tion puts  it  in  breath.  I  can  keep  on  horseback,  as 
much  tormented  with  the  stone  as  I  am,  without  alight* 
ing  or  being  weary,  for  eight  or  ten  hours  together. 

Fires  ultra  sortemque  senectcB.* 

Beyond  the  strength  and  common  lot  of  age. 

No  weather  hurts  me,  but  by  the  parching  heat  of  a 
scorching  sun ;  for  the  umbrellas  made  use  of  in 

*  Virg.  £neid.  lib.  vi.  ver.  1 14. 
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Italy,  ever  since  the  time  of  the  ancient  Romans, 
are  a  greater  burden  to  the  arm  than  a  relief  to  the 
head.     I  would  fain  know  where  was  the  industry  of 
the  Persians  so  long  ago,  and  in  the  infancy  of  their 
luxury,  to  make  such  ventilators,   and  plant  such 
shades  about  their  abodes,  as  Xenophon  reports  they 
did.     I  love  rain,  and  to  dabble  in  the  dirt,  like  the 
ducks  ;  the  change  of  air  and  climate  never  concern 
me :  every  sky  is  alike  to  me.  I  am  only  troubled  with 
inward  ailments,  which  I  breed  within  myself,  and 
those  are  not  so  frequent  in  travel.     I  am  hard  to  be 
got  out,  but  when  once  upon  the  road,  I  hold  out  as 
well  as  the  best.     I  take  as  much  pains  in  little  as  in 
great  undertakings ;  and  to  equip  myself  for  a  short 
journey,  if  but  to  visit  a  neighbour,  as  for  a  long 
one.     I  have  learned  to  travel  after  the  Spanish 
fashion,  and  to  make  but  one  stage  of  tolerable 
length ;  and  in  excessive  heats,  I  always  travel  by 
night,  from  sun-set  to  sun-rising.    The  other  method 
of  baiting  by  the  way,  in  haste  and  hurry  to  gobble 
up  a  dinner,  is,  especially  in  short  days,  very  incon- 
venient.    My  horses  thereby  perform  the  better,  for 
never  any  horse  tired  under  me,  that  was  able  to 
hold  out  the  first  day's  journey :  I  water  them  at 
every  brook  I  meet,  and  only  take  care  they  have  so 
much  way  to  go  before  I  come  to  my  inn,  as  will  di- 
gest the  water  in  their  belUes.     My  being  so  loth 
to  rise  in  a  morning,  gives  my  servants  leisure  to 
dine  at  their  ease  before  they  set  out.     For  my  own 
part,  I  never  eat  too  late  ;  my  appetite  comes  to  me 
m  eating,  and  not  else,  and  am  never  hungry  but  at 
table. 

Some  of  my  friends  blame  me  for  continuing  this  uojwtiy 
travelling  humour,    being  married   and  old.     But|^*™J5j. J"**' 
they  are  in  the  wrong ;  for  it  is  the  best  time  for  a  when  nid 
man  to  leave  his  family,  when  he  has  put  it  into  a 
way  of  subsisting  without  him,  and  continuing  as  he. 
left  it.     It  is  indeed  much  greater  imprudence  to 
abandon  it  to  a  less  faithful  housekeeper,  and  one. 
who  will    be    less    solicitous    to  look   after  your, 
afiairs. 


and  mar- 
ried 
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TOfaTwd     ^^^  most  usefiil  and  honourable  knowledge  imd 
th^  mosT  employment  for  the  mother  of  a  family,  is  the  ma» 
iib°e  °ac.    n^g^m^i^t  of  household  aifiurs.     I  see  some  that  are 
coDipiish-  covetous  indeed,  but  very  few  that  are  saving.     It 
"otber^ofa^  the  suoreme  quality  of  a  woman,  and  what  the 
family,     man  ought  to  seek  im:er  before  any  other,  as  the 
onljr  dowry  that  tends  to  ruin  or  to  preserve  our  fa- 
milies. Let  men  say  what  they  will,  according  to  the 
experience  I  have  learned,    I  require  in  married 
women  the  economical  virtue  above  all  other  vir-^ 
tues ;  I  put  my  wife  to  it,  as  a  concern  of  her  own, 
leaving  her  by  my  absence  the  whole  government  of 
my  afiiirs.     1  am  ashamed  to  see,  in  several  fami- 
lies, the  master  of  which  has  been  bustling  about  all 
morning,  I  am  sorry  to  see  him  return  at  noon  quite 
jaded  and  ruffled  to  find  his  madam  just  got  out  of 
her  bed,  and  dressing  herself  at  the  toilet      This  is 
for  queens  to  do,  it  would  be  improper  even  in  them. 
It  is  ridiculous,  and  unjust,  that  the  laziness  of  our 
wives  should  be  maintained  with  our  own  sweat  and 
labour.     No  man,  as  far  as  I  can,   shall  have  a 
clearer  and  a  more  quiet  and  free  enjoyment  of  his 
estate  than  I.     If  the  husband  furnish  matter,  nature 
herself  requires  that  the  wife  find  the  form, 
^rfrieidl     ^^  *^  t"^  duties  of  conjugal  friendship,  which 
ihip  s^rowssome  think  to  be  cooled  by  this  absence,  I  am  not 
t!himee.^  of  that  Opinion  ;  it  is  on  the  contrary  an  intelligence 
that  easily  cools,  and  is  hurt  by  a  too  close  and  con- 
stant attendance.     Every  strange  woman  appears 
graceful,  and  every  one  finds,  by  experience,  that 
being  continually  together  is  not  so^easing,  as  to 
part  for  a  time,  and  meet  again.     These  interrup- 
tions give  me  a  fresh  gust  to  enjoy  my  family,  and 
render  my  own  house  more  pleasant  to  me.    Change 
of  place  warms  my  appetite,  now  to  one  then  to  the 
other.     I  know  that  the  arms  of  friendship  are  long 
enough  to  reach  and  join  hands  from  the  one  end  of 
the  world  to  the  other,  especially  when  there  is  a 
continual  communication  of  offices  that  rouse  the 
obligation  and  remembrance  of  it.    The  Stoics  say^ 
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that  there  is  so  great  a  connection  and  relation 
amongst  wise  men,  that  he  who  dines  in  France, 
feeds  his  companion  in  E^jpt;  and  that  whoever 
but  holds  out  his  finger,  in  what  part  of  the  world 
soever,  all  the  wise  men  upon  the  habitable  earth 
feel  themselves  assisted  by  it.  Fruition  and  posses* 
sion  principally  appertain  to  the  imagination ;  and 
this  more  fervently  and  constantly  embraces  what  it 
is  in  quest  of,  than  what  we  have  hold  of.  Let  k 
man  but  consider  his  daily  amusements,  and  he  will 
find,  that  he  is  most  absent  from  his  friend  when  in 
his  company.  His  presence  releases  your  attention, 
and  gives  your  thoughts  liberty  to  absent  themselves 
at  every  turn,  for  every  occasion.  When  I  am  at 
Rome,  I  keep  and  ffovern  my  house,  and  the  con- 
veniences I  there  left,  see  my  walls  rise,  my  trees 
shoot,  and  my  revenue  increase  or  decrease,  very 
near  as  well  as  when  I  am  there : 

Ante  oculos  erret  domusy  errat  forma  locorum,^ 

Still  fondly  I  behold,  with  &ncy*s  eye. 
My  house  and  places  that  around  it  lie» 

If  we  enjoy  nothing  but  what  we  touch,  we  may  say 
farewel  to  the  money  in  our  closets^  and  to  our  sons 
when  they  are  gone  a  hunting.  We  will  have  them 
nearer  to  us.  Is  the  garden,  or  half  a  day's  journey 
from  home  so  far  ?  What  is  ten  leagues,  tax  or  near? 
If  near,  what  is  eleven,  twelve,  or  thirteen  ?  and  so 
on  by  degrees.  In  earnest,  if  there  be  a  woman 
who  can  tell  her  husband  what  step  ends  the  near, 
and  what  step  begins  the  remote,  1  would  advise  her 
to  stop  between  the  two : 

■  Eaxlvdat  jurgiafinis. 

Some  certain  point  should  finbh  the  debate. 

Vtor  permissoy  caitdceque  pilos  ut  equince 
Paulatim  vello :  et  demo  tmum^  demo  etiam  unum 
Dumcadal  elusus  ratione  mentis  acervi,\ 

*  Ovid.  Trist.  lib.  iii.  cleg.  4. 

f  Herat,  lib.  ii.  ep.  i.  ver.  38,  4s5. 
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I  take  the  grant,  and  by  degrees  prevail ; 
Hius,  hair  by  hair,  I  pluck  the  horse's  tail> 
And  while  I  take  them  one  by  one  away 
The  numbers  to  a  nought  at  last  decay. 

Let  them  in  God's  name  call  philosophy  to  their 
assistance ;  in  whose  teeth  it  may  be  cast,  that  since 
it  neither  discerns  the  one  nor  the  other  end  of  the 
joint  between  the  too  much  and  the  little,  the  long 
and  the  short,  the  light  and  the  heavy,  the  near  and 
the  remote ;  and  since  it  discovers  neither  the  be- 
ginning nor  the  end,  it  must  needs  judge  very  un- 
certainly of  the  middle  :  Rerum  natura  nuUam  nobis 
dedit  cognitionem  finium :  *  "  Nature  has  not  given 
.  *'  us  any  knowledfge  of  the  end  of  things.*'  Are 
they  not  still  wives  and  friends  to  the  dead,  who 
are  not  only  at  the  end  of  this,  but  in  the  other 
world  ?  We  include  those  who  have  been,  and  those 
who  are  not  yet,  much  more  the  absent.  We  did 
not  promise  in  marriage  to  be  continually  brooding 
and  twining  together,,  like  some  little  animals  that 
we  see,  or  tied  like  those  of  Karanti,t  that  were  so 
bewitched  in  the  conjunctive  mood,  that  they  clung 
together  ever  after  like  the  canine  race.  And  a  wire 
ought  not  so  greedily  to  fix  her  eyes  on  her  husband's 
fore-parts,  that  she  cannot  endure  to  see  him  turn  his 
back,  if  occasion  be.  But  may  not  tliis  saying  of  that 

•  Cic.  Acad.  lib.  iv.  cap.  29. 

f  It  is  Saxo  GrammaticuB  that  has  lefl  us  the  stoiy  of  these  hag- 
ridden creatures,  in  the  14th  book  of  his  History  of  Denmark;, 
where,  speaking  of  the  conversion  of  the  people  of  Rugen,  an  island 
in  the  Baltic,  he  says,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Karanti,  or  Kerantia, 
one  of  their  towns,  a^er  having  renounced  their  worship  of  idols, 
were  nevertheless  still  afraid  of  their  power,  remembering  how  often 
they  had  been  punished  for  their  lewdness,  when  both  sexes  were 
tied  together  in  (he  action  afler  the  manner  of  dogs,  and  even  fas* 
ter.  Sometimes  when  they  were  taken  in  the  fact  they  were,  for 
the  diversion  of  the  people,  hoisted  upon  a  perch,  the  man  on  one 
side,  and  the  woman  on  the  other,  without  being  able  to  separate* 
If  this  fact  was  true,  one  could  hardly  help  inferring,  that  the  devil 
was  at  tliat  time  much  more  severe  or  more  mischievous  than  he  ia 
now. 
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excellent  painter  of  women's  humours  be  here  intro- 
duced, to  show  the  reasons  of  their  complaints  f 

Uxor  J  si  cesses  f  out  te  amare  cogitate 

Aid  tete  anutri,  mU  pntare^  aut  animo  oisegui. 

Et  tiln  bene  esse  solif  cum  sibi  sit  mole.^ 

Thy  wife,  if  thoH  stay'st  long  abroad,  is  mov'dli 

ThinluAg  thou  either  lov'st,  or  art  belov'd  j 

Drinking,  or  something  else,  thyself  to  please,  <,- 

And  that  thou*rt  well,  whilst  she  is  31  at  ease. 

Or  may  it  not  be,  that  of  itself  opposition  and  con^. 
tradiction  entertains  and  nourishes  them,  and  that 
they  sufficiently  accommodate  themselves,  provided 
they  incommode  vou  ? 

tn  true  friendship,  wherdn  I  am  expert,  I  give  The  aim  of 
myself  more  to  my  friend,  than  I  attract  him  to  me.  Jj^^^^*"^- 
I  am  not  only  better  pleased  in  doing  him  service,    ^' 
than  if  he  did  me  one ;  but,  likewise,  had  rather  he 
would  do  himself  good  than  me,  and  he  most  serves 
me  idien  he  does  so.    And  if  absence  be  either  plea*  The  vA\\\tj 
sant  or  convenient  for  him,  it  is  more  acceptable  to  ^^^Ifl 
me  than  his  presence ;  neitiier  is  it  properly  absence,  friend, 
wheni  there  are  means  of  corresponding.    I  have 
sometimes  made  fi^ood  use.  of  our  separation.    We 
better  filled,  and  Surther  extended  the  possession  of 
life  in  being  parted.     He  lived,  rejoiced,  and  saw  for 
me,  and  I  for  him,  as  plainly  as  if  he  had  himself 
been  there;  one  part  remained  idle,  and  we  con- 
founded one  anotner  when  we  were  together.    The 
distance  of  place  rendered  the  conjunction  of  our 
wills  more  rich.    This  insatiable  desire  of  personal 
presence,  implies  some  weakness  in  the  fruition  of 
souls. 

As  for  old  age,  which  is  alleged  against  me,  it  wbetker 
is  for  youth  on  the  contrary  to  subiect  itself  to  the  ^^^^f\ 
common  opinions,  and  to  ciu'b  itself  for  the  sake  of  hmdero, 
others.    It  has  wherewith  to  please  both  the  people  (|2i[|*„J|^*' 
and  itself;  we  have  but  too  much  ado  to  please  our- 
selves alone.    As  natural  conveniences  fan  us,  let  us 

•  Ter.  Add.  act.  L  seen.  1.  ver.  7,  Ac 
VOL.  III.  R 
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support  ourselves  with  |liose  that  are  artificial.  It  is 
injustice  to  excuse  youth  for  pursuing  its  pleasures, 
and  to  forbid  old  men  to  seek  them.  When  young, 
I  concealed  my  wanton  passions  with  prudence  j 
now  I  am  old,  I  ^et  rid  of  melancholy  ones  by  a 
debauch.*  Sure  it  is  that  the  Platonic  laws  forbad 
travel  till  forty  or  fifty  years  old,  tha*  it  might  be 
more  useful  and  instructive  at  so  mature  an  age.  I 
would  sooner  subscribe  to  this  other  second  ar- 
ticle of  the  same  laws,  which  forbids  it  after 
threescore;  for  at  such  an  age  you  will  never 
return  from  a  long  journey.  What  care  I  for  that? 
I  undertake  it  neither  to  return  nor  to  finish  it.  I 
do  it  only  to  keep  myself  in  motion  whilst  motion 
pleases  me,  and  pmy  walk  for  the  walk's  sake.  They 
who  hunt  after  a  benefice,  or  a  hare,  run  not ;  they 
only  run  who  run  at  prison-base,  and  to  exercise 
their  running.  My  design  is  divisible  throughout,  it 
is  not  grounded  upon  any  great  hopes ;  every  da^ 
concludes  my  expectation.  The  journey  of  my  life  is 
carried  on  after  the  same  manner ;  and  vet  I  have 
seen  places  enough  far  ofi^  where  I  could  have  wish- 
ed to  have  been  detained.  And  why  not,  if  Chry- 
sippus,  Cleanthes,  Diogenes,  Zeno,  Antipater,  so 
many  sages  of  the  sourest  sect,t  cheerfully  aban- 
doned their  country,  without  occasion  to  complain 

*  If  that  be,  as  I  really  think;  Montaigne's  sentiment,  the  word 
debauch  must  be  taken  in  a  moderate  sense,  and  such  as  is  suitable 
to  Montaigne's  genius  and  character,  and  to  the  subject  he  here 
treats  of,  that  is  to  say,  to  his  passion  for  travel,  which  he  is  pleased 
to  term  a  debauch,  by  an  excursion  which  is  very  common  to  him. 
There  is  scarce  any  writer  who  has  more  need  than  Montaigne  of 
a  judicious  reader,  and  one  especially  that  is  fair  and  candid.  His 
style,  which  abounds  with  bold  expressions  and  figures,  is  very 
likely  to  deceive  a  cavilline  censor,  or  to  give  a  handle  to  those 
ill-natured  critics  who^  without  regard  to  truth,  boldly  censure  the 
most  innocent  expressions,  when  they  think  they  can  represent  them 
to  other  persons  m  a  criminal  light. 

f  Cbrysippus  was  of  Soles,  Cleanthes  of  Assos,,  DiogeneAW  Ba«^ 
bylon,  2eno  of  Citium  in  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  Antipater  of  Tarsus, 
all  Stoic  philosophers,  who  passed  their  lives  at  Athens,  b$  JPIutarch 
has  observed  in  nis  Treatise  of  Banishment,  chap.  12. 
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of  it,  and  only  for  the  enjoyment  of  another  air  ?  In 
earnest,  that  which  most  displeased  me  in  all  my  tra-' 
vels,  is,  that  I  cannot  resolve  to  settle  my  abode 
where  I  best  like,  but  that  I  must  always  propose 
to  myself  to  return,  to  accommodate  myself' to  the 
common  humours. 

If  I  feared  to  die  in  any  other  place  than  that  of  Asindiffer- 
my  birth  j  if  I  thought  I  should  die  more  uneasily  re-^"|J' 
mote  from  my  own  family,  I  would  hardly  go  out  of  MoDtaigoe 
France  j  I  would  not  without  fear  step  out  of  myJi^'^c* 
parish  ;  for  I  feel  death  always  twitching  me  by  the  p^^f^rrei 
throat,  or  by  the  back :  but  I  am  of  another  temper ;  hnJl  ^ 
death  is  in  all  places  alike  to  me ;  yet  might  I  have  J[|*J[^^^ 
my  choice,  I  think  I  would  rather  choose  to  die  on  and^i^V- 
horseback  than  in  bed,  out  of  my  own  house,  and 
&r  enough  from  my  own  people.     There  is  more 
heart-breaking  than  consolation  in  taking  leave  of 
one's  friends ;  I  am  willing  to  omit  this  act  of  civi- 
lity;  for,  of  all  the  offices  of  friendship,  that  is  the 
only  one  that    is  unpleasant;    and  I  could  with 
all  my  heart  forget  to  bid  this  great  and  eternal  fare- 
wel.    If  there  be  any  convenience  in  so  many  stan- 
ders-by,  it  produces  a  hundred  inconveniences.     I 
have  seen  many  miserably  dying,  surrounded  with 
all  this  train :  it  is  a  crowd  that  chokes  them.     It  is 
against  duty,  and  a  testimony  of  little  kindness,  and 
little  care,  to  permit  you  to  die  in  quiet ;  one  tor- 
ments your  eyes,  another  afflicts  your  ears,  another 
tires  your  faltering  tongue ;  you  have  neither  sense 
nor  limb  that  is  not  battered  and  bruised  by  them  : 
your  heart  melts  with  pity  to  hear  the  lamentation 
of  those  that  are  your  real  friends,  and  perhaps  with 
vexation,  to  hear  the  bewailings  of  others  that  are 
feigned  and  counterfeit.   Whoever  has  been  delicate 
in  his  taste  when  well,   is  much  more  so  in  his 
weakness.    In  such  a  necessity  a  gentle  hand  is  re- 
quired,  and  suitable  to  his  sentiments,  to  scratch 
mm  just  in  the  place  where  he  itches,  or  not  to  med- 
dle with  him  at  all.    As  we  stood  in  need  of  a  know- 

r2 
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mg  woman^  to  briqg  us  into  the  worlds  we  hftve 
muck  BQore  iiee4  o£  a  wiser  man  to  help  us  out  ot' 
iL    Such  a  one,  and  a  friend  to  boot,  a  man  ought 
to  purchase  at  any  rate  for  such  an  occasion.    I  am 
not  yet  arrived  at  such  a  pitch  of  bravery  and  self- 
sufficiency,  as  to  disdain  all  assistance,  or  defy  all 
trouble  in  that  hour.    I  endeavour  to  hide  myself, 
and  to  make  my  exit  by  stealth,  not;  through  fear, 
but  by  art    I  do  not  intend  in  this  act  of  dying  to 
give  proc^,  and  make  a  show  of  my  constancy.    For 
whom  should  I  do  it  ?  All  the  right  and  title  I  have 
to  reputatum  will  then  cease.   I  content  mjselFwith 
a  death  collected  within  itself,  quiet,  aohtary,  and 
aU  my  own,  suitable  to  my  retired  and  private  life. 
^d^?"    Quite  contrary  to  the  Roman  superstition,  where  a 
lenlm     QMkU  was  looked  upon  as  unhappy,  who  died  without 
^tiT^D^-  ^^Q&  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  "^  nearest  relaticms  to 
Jt^f^'  close  his  eyes.    I  have  enough  to  do  to  comfort  my«- 
^^^'       self,  without  the  trouble  of  consoling  others;  too 
many  thoughts  in  my  head,  to  need  that  circum- 
stances should  possess  me  with  new;  and  matter 
enough  to  entertain    myself   without   borrowing. 
This  critical  minute  is  out  of  the  share  of  society ;  it 
is  the  act  of  one  single  perscun.    Let  us  live,  and  be 
merry  aiBongst  our  friends,/^et  us  go  among  stran«- 

Srs  to  repine  and  die. /A  man  may  find  those  for 
I  money  that  will  shift  liis  pillow,  and  rub  his  &et, 
and  trouble  him  no  more  thim  he  would  have  them ;  J 
who  will  present  him  with  an  indifierent  counte^^ 
nance,  and  suffer  him  to  govern  himself  and  to 
complain  according  to  his  own  method.  I  wean 
myself  daily  by  my  reaaon  from  diis  childish  and  in-» 
humane  humour,  of  desiring  by  our  sufferings  to 
move  the  compassion  and  mourning  of  our  friends. 
We  stretch  our  inconveniences  bejcmd  their 
just  extent  when  we  extract  tears  irom  them, 
and  the  constancy  in  which  we  commend  every 

*  Tis.  anudwife,  called  in  Frenoh  iog^Jimm^k 
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one  who  supports  his  own  adverse  fortime, 
we  accuse  and  r^roach  in  our  friends  when  the 
case^  is  our  own ;  we  are  not  satisfied  that  ibey 
1be  only  sensible  of  our  condition,  niilesB  they 
be  ake  afficted.  A  man  should  extend  his  joy, 
byit,  as  much  ad  he  can,  contract  his  grief:  he 
that  makes  himself  lam^ted  without  reason, 
as  a  KUtn  not  to  be  lamented  ti^ien  there  shall 
be  real  cause.  To  be  always  compUinrag,  is  the 
way  never  to  be  lamented ;  and  m  who  too  often 
calls  for  pity,  is  never  commiserated  by  sxxy.  He 
that  feigns  hunself  dying  when  he  is  a^e,  is  subject 
to  be  bought  likely  to  live  when  he  is  dying.  I 
have  seen  siMne,  wno  have  taken  it  in  a  dudgeon 
when  they  have  been  UAd  that  they  looked  well,  and 
that  their  pulse  was  r^ular,  who  refrained  lau^er, 
because  it  betrayed  a  recovery,  and  hated  health, 
because  it  was  not  to  be  lamented :  and,  which  is 
soittch  worse,  they  were  not  wMoien  neither.  I  des-  MonniiBg 
eribe  my  infirmities  but  such  as  they  really  are,  at^^^T" 
moat,  and  avoid  all  ominous  expressK)ns  and  formal  iitk  per. 
jexclamations.  If  not  mirth,  at  kast  a  sedate  cotm-' ~' 
ieoance  in  the  standers-by,  is  proper  in  the  presence 
of  a  wise  sick  man.  He  does  not  quarrel  with  healdni) 
for  se^ng  himself  in  a  contrary  condition.  He  is 
pleased  to  contemplate  it  sound  and  entire  in  others^ 
and  to  enjoy  it  at  least  for  company.  He  does  not, 
because  he  feek  himself  melt  away,  abandon  all 
thoughts  of  life,  nor  avoid  common  conversation. 
I  am  inclinable  to  study  sickness  whilst  I  am  well ; 
when  it  has  seized  me  it  will  make  its  imfMression 
real  enough,  without  the  help  of  my  imagination. 
We  prepare  ourselves  b^re-hand  for  the  Journey  we 
undertake  and  resolve  upon ;  we  leave  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  hour,  when  to  take  horse,  to  the  com- 
pany,  and  in  their  favour  defer  it  I  find  this  unex- 
pected advantage  in  the  puUication  of  mv  manners^ 
that  it  in  some  sort  serves  me  for  a  rule.  I  have 
sometimes  some  consideration  of  not  betraying  the 
history  of  my  life^    This  public  declaration  obliges 
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me  to  keep  on  my  way,  and  not  to  give  the  lie  t6 
the  image  I  have  drawn  of  my  qualities,  commonly 
less  deformed  and  contradicted  than  the  malignity 
and  infirmity  of  the  judgments  of  this  age  woula 
have  them.     The  uniformity  and  simplicity  of  my 
manners  produce  a  fece  of  easy  interpretation,  but 
because  the  fashion  is  a  little  new,  and  unaccustom- 
ed, it  gives  great  opportunity  to  slander.     Yet  so  it 
is,  that  whoever  will  go  about  justly  to  injure  me,  I 
do  think  I  so  assist  his  malice  by  my  known  and 
avowed  imperfections,  that  he  may  that  way  glut  his 
ill-nature,  without  sldrmishing  with  the  wind.     If  I 
niyself,  to  prevent  the   accusation  and   discovery, 
confess  enough  to  make  his  satire  toothless,  as  he 
:Conceives,  he  is  welcome  to  make  use  of  his  right 
of  amplification,  and  extension  (ofience  has  its  ri^ts 
beyond  justice) ;  and  let  him  make  the  roots  of  those 
vices  I  have  laid  open  to  him  shoot  up  into  trees : 
let  him  make  his  use,  not  only  of  those  I  am  really 
infected  with,  but  also  of  those  that  only  threaten 
me;    injurious  vices  both  in  quality  and  number. 
Let  him  cudgel  me  that  way.     1  would  willingly  fol- 
low the  example  of  the  philosopher  Bion.*     Antigo- 
nus  being  about  to  reproach  him  with  the  meanness 
of  his  birth,  he  presently  cut  him  short,  with  this 
declaration,t  "  I  am,"  said  he,  "  the  son  of  a  slave, 
**  a  butcher,  and  stigmatised,  and  of  a  whore  my 
*^  father  married  in  the  lowest  of  his  fortune,  who 
^*  both  of  them  were  chastised  for  soine  misdemea- 
**  nor.     An  orator  bought  me,  when  a  child,  and 
^*  finding  me  a  pretty   and  a  forward    boy,  bred 
"  me  up,  and  when  he  died  left  me  all  his  estate, 
^*  which  I  have  brought  into  this  city  of  Athens, 
^*  and  here  settled  myself  to  the  study  of  philoso- 
"  phy.'*     Let  the  historians  pever  trouble  them- 
selves with  inquiring  after  me.     I  shall  tell  them 
what  I  am ;  a  free  and  generous  confession  enervates 

*  Not  DioD»  as  it  18  in  all  the  editions  of  Montaigne^  as  well  b% 
Mr.  Cotton's  translation. 
^  f  Diogenes  Laertius,  in  the  Life  of  Bion,  lib.  iv.  9ect,  46^ 
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reproach,  and  disarms  slander.  So  it  is,  that  all 
things  considered,  I  fancy  men  as  oft  commend  as  un- 
dervalue me  beyond  reason.  And  methinks  also, 
from  my  infancy,  they  have  ^ven  me  a  place,  in 
rank  and  degree  of  honour,  rather  above  than  below 
my  r^ht.  I  would  find  myself  more  at  ease  in  a 
country  where  these  degrees  were  either  regulated 
or  not  regarded.  Amongst  men,  when  the  di£> 
ference  about  the  precedency  either  of  walldng 
or  sitting  exceeds  three  replies,  it  is  reputed  un- 
civil. I  never  stick  at  giving  or  taking  place  out  of 
rule,  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  ceremony.  And  never 
denied  precedency  to  any  man  who  anected  it.  Be- 
sides this  profit  I  reap  from  writing  of  myself,  I  have 
also  hoped  for  this  other  advantage,  that  if  it  fidl 
out  that  my  humour  please,  or  jump  with  that  of 
some  honest  man,  before  I  die,  he  would  then  de- 
sire and  seek  to  be  acquainted,  with  me.  I  have 
given  him  a  great  deal  of  space ;  for  all  that  he 
could  have  in  many  ^ears  acquired  by  a  long  ac- 
quaintance and  &miharity,  he  has  seen  in  three 
days  in  this  register,  and  more  surely  and  exactly 
set  down.  A  pleasant  fancy :  many  things  that  1 
would  not  confess  to  any  one  in  particular,  I  deliver 
to  the  public ;  and  refer  my  best  friends  to  a  book- 
seller's shop,  to  know  what  are  my  most  secret  at- 
tainments and  thoughts : 

Excutienda  damns  preBcordia.* 

Fain  would  the  muse  lay  open  to  thy  test 
Each  latent  thought,  each  winding  of  my  breast. 

Had  I  by  such  plain  tokens  known  where  to  have 
sought  lOT  any  one  proper  for  my  conversation,  I 
would  certainly  have  gone  a  great  way  to  find  him  : 
for  the  sweetness  of  suitable  and  agreeable  com- 
pany cannot,  in  my  opinion,  be  bought  too  dear. 
Oh  I  what  a  rare  thing  is  a  friend !  How  true  is  that  How  me- 
old  saying,  «  That  the  use  of  a  friend  is  more  plea.  SL^**' 
^*  sing  and  necessary  than  the  elements  of  water  and  M«nd  u. 

*  Pan.  sat  ▼•  ver.  22. 


<^  foe !''  To  return  to  my  sul^ct }  thefe  is  tbeo  no 
great  harm  in  dying  privately^  and  &:  &om  home* 
And  we  think  it  a  duty  to  retiie  for  patur^  actions 
not  so  disagreeable  nor  terrible  as  this*  But  beaides 
guch  as  are  reduced  to  3pi&  out  a  long  languiahkig 
life,  Qi^t  not  perhaps  to  wish  to  enoumb^  a  great 
£imily  with  their  continual  miseries*  Therefore  the 
Indians,  in  a  certiun  province,  thought  it  just  to  dis- 
patch a  man,  when  reduced  to  sueh  necessity :  and 
m  another  of  iheir  provinces  they  all  forsook  him, 
to  shift  for  himself  as  well  as  he  could.  To  whom 
do  they  not  at  least  become  irksome,  tedious,  and 
insupportable?  You  teach,  your  best  friends  to 
bo  cruel  in  spite  of  thep^  i  hardening  women  and 
(children  by  long  usagCi  neither  to  kunent,  ncs:  to 
regard  your  suTOiings..  The  groans  extorted  from 
me  by  itiq  stone,  are  not  now  regarded  by  aay-bedy* 
Ajnd  though  we  should  extract  some  pleasure  from 
their  conversation  (whiqh  does  not  always  happen, 
by  reason  of  the  di^jMtfity  of  conditions,  which  easify 
begets,  contempt  or  envy  toward  any  one  whatever), 
is  it  not  too  much  to  be  troublesome  all  the  days  of 
a  man's  life?  The  more  I  should  scie  them  strain  out 
of  real  affection  to  be  serviceable  to  me,  the  more  I 
should  be  sorry  for  their  pains.  We  are  allowed  to 
kan,  but  not  to  lay  our  whole  weight  upon  oUiers, 
so  as  to  prop  ourselves  by  their  ruin.  Like  him  who 
caused  little  children's  throats  to  be  cut,  to  make 
use  of  their  blood  for  the  cure  of  a  certain  disease 
lie  had :  or  that  other,  who  was  continually  supplied 
with  tender  young  girls,  to  keep  his  old  limbs  warm 
in  the  night,  and  to  mix  the  sweetness  of  theirs 
with  his  sour  and  stinking  breath.  Decrepit  old 
age  is  a  solitary  quality,  i  am  sociable  even  to  ex- 
cess ;  yet  I  think  it  reasonable  that  I  should  now 
withdraw  my  ailments  from  the  sight  of  the  world; 
and  keep  them  to  myself  Let  me  shrink  and  draw 
up  myself  like  a  tortoises  I  learn  to  visit  men  with*- 
out  hanging  upon  them :  I  would  endanger  them 
in  so  steep  a  passage.  It  is  now  time  to  turn  my 
back  to  company* 
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But  in  these  travds  yoa  may  be  surpriaed  with  Mod.  ^ 
skkness  in  some  wretdied  cot  or  hovel,  "virhere  no^p^^^ 
thing  can  be  had  to  relieve  you :  I  i^ways  carry  moat  ^•^  with 
dungs  necessary  with  me ;  and  besides,  we  cannotdwS!  ^ 
evade  fortune^  or  escape  &te,  if  it  once  resolve  to 
attack  OS.  I  need  nothing  extraordinary  when  I  am 
sidL  I  will  not  be  beholdeii  to  my  bolua  to  do  that 
for  me  whidi  vatm-e  cannot*  At  the  very  banning 
of  my  fevers  and  sidmeases  that  cast  me  down, 
whilst  I  am  yet  entire,  and  but  little  disordered  in 
my  health,  I  reconcile  myself  to  God  by  the  last 
christian  offices,  and  find  mysdf  by  so  doing  more 
free  and  easy,  and  have  got  miethinlfs  so  much  the 
better  of  my  disease.  I  have  still  less  need  of  a 
scrifveBer  or  counsellor,  than  of  a  physiciatt.  What 
I  have  not  settled  of  my  affiurs  when  I  was  in  health, 
let  no  one  expect  I  will  do  when  I  am  sick.  Death 
/  is  wiutt  I  am  ever  prepared  for.  I  durst  not  so  much 
^  A  as  defer  it  one  day.  And  if  nothing  be  done,  it  is 
/  as  much  as  to  say,  either  that  doubt  delayed  my 
choice  (and  sometimes  it  ia  well  chosen  not  to 
choose),  or  that  I  was  positively  resolved  not  to  do 
any  thing  at  all.  I  write  my  book  for  few  men,  and 
for  few  years.  Had  it  been  a  matter  of  duration,  it 
should  have  been  put  into  a  more  durable  language; 
for  according  to  the  continual  variation  that  ours 
has  to  this  day  been  subject  to,  who  can  expect  that 
the  present  style  should  be  in  use  fifty  years  hence  ? 
It  sfips  every  day  through  our  fingers,  and  since  I  was 
bom  is  dtered  one  hal£  We  say  that  it  is  now  perfect; 
and  every  age  says  the  same  of  the  language  then 
spoken:  but  I  shall  hardly  trust  to  that,  so  long  as  it 
varies  and  changes  as  it  does.*  It  is  forgood  and  usefol 

*  There  are  in  Montaigne  so  many  solid  thoughts,  and  so  agree- 
ably expressed,  paintings  so  just,  lively,  and  natural,  that  his  Dook 
will  be  read  and  regarded  as  long  as  the  French  lanmiage  shidl  last, 
how  different  soever  be  the  turn  of  it  from  what  it  had  in  his  time; 
whidi,  though  it  be  already  so  diffmot,  the  easaya  have  loat  00^- 
thing  of  thenr  Ibnner  creoit  with  men  of  a  good  taste,  who  love 
study,  and  to  make  an  advantage  of  ^9  discovtries  to  which  tbey 
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writings  to  rivet  it  to  them,  and  its  reputation  will 
rise  or  fall  with  the  fortune  of  our  state.  For  which 
reason,  I  am  not  afraid  to  insert  in  it  several  private 
articles,  which  will  spend  their  use  amongst  the  men 
that  are  now  living,  and  that  concern  the  particular 
knowledge  of  some  who  will  see  farther  into  them 
than  every  common  reader.  I  will  not  afler  all.  as 
I  ofl  hear  dead  men's  memories  worried,  that  men 
should  say  of  me,  "  He  judged  and  lived  so  and  so : 
*'  he  would  have  done  this  or  that ;  could  he  have 
'^  spoken  when  he  was  dying,  he  would  have  said  so 
**  or  so,  and  have  given  this  thing  or  the  other  ?  I 
*^  knew  him  better  than  any.''  Now,  as  much  as  de- 
cency permits,  I  here  discover  my  inclinations  and 
affections ;  but  I  do  it  more  willingly  and  freely  by 
word  of  mouth,  to  any  one  who  desires  to  be  inform- 
ed. So  it  is,  that  in  these  memoirs,  if  any  observe^ 
he  will  find,  that  I  hsave  either  told,  or  designed  to 
tell  all.  What  I  caimot  express,  I  point  out  with 
my  finger : 

Ferum  animo  satis  fuse  vestigia  parva  sagaci 
Sunt,  per  quce  possis  cognascere  ccetera  tuie.* 

But  by  these  foot-steps  a  sagacious  mind 
May  certainly  all  other  matters  find. 

I  leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  or  to  be  guessed  at 
concerning  me.  If  people  must  be  talking  of  me, 
I  would  have  it  to  be  justly  and  truly.  I  would 
come  again  with  all  my  heart  from  the  other 
world,  to  give  any  one  the  lie  that  should  report  me 
other  than  I  was,  though  he  did  it  to  honour  me. 
I  perceive  that  jjeople  represent,  even  living  men, 
quite  another  thing  than  what  they  reallv  are :  and 
had  I  not  stoutly  defended  a  friend,  whom  I  have 
lost,  they  would  have  represented  him  to  me  in  a 
thousand  contrary  shapes. 
To  conclude  the  account  of  my  frail  humours,  I 

are  naturally  led  by  such  study.     This  will  be  an  inexhaustiblt 
source,  from  which  they  will  always  draw  with  pleasure. 
*  Lucret.  lib|  L  ver.  403. 
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^o  confess,  that  in  my  travel,  I  seldom  come  to  my  wkat  kiad 
quarters,  but  it  runs  in  my  mind  whether  1  codd  {J^^trJ,^ 
like  to  be  sick,  and  die  there ;  I  wish  to  be  lodged 
in  some  private  part  of  the  house,  remote  from  aH 
noise  and  nastiness,  not  smoky,  nor  close.    I  aim 
to  sooth  death  by  these  frivolous  circumstances;  or 
to  say  better  to  discharge  myself  from  all  other  in- 
cumbrances, that  I  may  have  nothing  to  do,  but 
to  wait  for  an  event  which  will  be  enough  to  weigh 
me  down  without  any  othw  load.     I  would  have  my 
death  share  with  my  life  in  ease  and  convenience  ;  it 
is  a  great  lump  of  it,  and  of  importance,  and  hope 
it  wm  not  now  contradict  what  is  past.    Death  has 
some  forms  that  are  more  easy  than  others,  and  as- 
sumes divers   qualities,  according   to  every   one's 
£incy.     Amongst  the  natural  deaUis,  those  that  pro* 
ceed  from  weakness  and  a  stupor,  I  think  the  most 
favourable  :  amongst  those  that  are  violent,  I  dread 
a  precipice  worse  than  the  fall  of  ruins,  that  would 
crush  me  in  a  moment ;  and  think  worse  to  be  killed 
by  a  sword  than  to  be  shot :    I  would  rather  have 
chosen  to  poison  myself  with  Socrates,  than  stab 
myself  with  Cato.    And  though  it  be  the  same  thing, 
yet  my  imagination  makes  as  wide  a  difference  as 
oetween  death  and  life,  to  throw  myself  into  a  fiery 
furnace,  or  plunge  into  the  channel  of  a  smooth 
river :  so  idly  does  our  fear  more  concern  itself  for 
the  means  than  the  effect.     It  is  but  a  moment  it  is 
true,  but  a  moment  of  such  weight,  that  I  would 
willingly  give  many  days  of  my  life  to  shoot  the 
gulf  after  my  own  way.     Since  every  one's  imagina« 
tion  renders  it  more  or  less  terrible,  and  since  every 
one  has  some  choice  amongst  the  several  forms  of 
dying,  let  us  try  a  little  farther,  to  find  some  one 
that  is  wholly  clear  from  all  irksomeness.    Might 
not  one  render  it  even  pleasant,  as  they  did  who 
were  companions  in  death  with  Antony*  and  Cleo* 
patra  ?  I  set  aside  the  severe  and  exemplary  efforts 

*  Plutarch,  in  the  Life  of  Mark  Antonj,  chap.  15. 
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produced  by  philosophy  and  religioD.    But  amongst 
men  of  low  rimk,  such  as  a  Petronius,*  and  a  TigiUU 
nus  t  at  Rome,  there  have  been  found  men  condemn- 
ed  to  dispatch  tfaemflelyes,  who  have  as  it  were  lulled 
death  asleep  with  the  delicacy  of  their  preparaticMis} 
they  have  made  it  slip  and  steal  awa^,  eten  in  the 
height  of  their    accustomed    diversions,   amongst 
whores  and  good  fellows.    There  is  not  a  word  of 
consolation,  no  mention  of  making  a  will,  no  ambi- 
tious afiectation  of  constancy,  no  talk  of  their  future 
state,  amongst  sports,  feasts,  wit,  and  mirth,  table- 
talk,  music,  and  amorous  verses.     Is  it  not  possible 
for  us  to  imitate  this  rescrfution  after  a  more  decent 
manner  I  Since  there  are  deaths  that  are  fit  for  fodis, 
and  fit  for  the  wise,  let  us  find  out  such  as  are  fit  for 
those  who  are  between  both.    My  imagination  sug- 
gests io  me  one  that  is  easy,  and  since  we  must  die, 
TbemaB.  ope  that  is  also  to  bc  desired*    The  Roman  tyrants 
Derof  dy.  f^ought  they  did  in  a  manner  give  a  criminal  life, 
tbe^oic!!^  when  ih&f  gave  him  the  dioiee  of  his  death.     But 
ofcrimi-    was  not  Theophrastus,  that  philosopher,  so  deUcate, 
^rrau.^  80  modest,  and  so  wise,  compdled  by  reason,  when 
he  durst  repeat  this  verse  translated  by  Cicero  ? 

Fitam  regit  fortuna,  rum  sapieniia.X 
Fortune,  not  wisdom,  governs  human  life. 

Fortune  is  asssstiz^  to  the  fiicility  of  the  progress  of 
my  life,  hfcvivtg  placed  it  in  such  a  condition  that 
for  the  fiitnre  it  can  be  no  advantage  nor  hindrance 
to  me.  It  is  a  condition  that  I  would  have  accepted 
at  any  stage  of  my  Hfe :  but  now  that  I  am  packing 
up  my  bi^age,  and  marching  oS,  I  am  particularly 
pleased,  that  in  dying  I  shall  neither  have  them 
merry,  nor  sorry ;  she  has  so  ordered  it  by  a  cun- 
ning compensation,  that  they  who  may  pretend  to 
any  considerable  advantage  b^  my  death,  will  at  the 
aame  time  sustain  a  material  inconvenience.    Death 

^  Tacit  AnnaL  lib.  xvL  cap.  19.        f  Tacit.  Hist  lib.  i.  ci^  71. 
t  Cic  Tusclib.T.  cap.  9. 
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sometimeBis  more  grievouB  to  us,  in  that  it  is  griev- 
ous to  otibiers,  and  interests  us  in  their  interest  as 
much  as  in  our  own,  and  sometimes  more. 

In  this  convenience  of  quarters  which  I  desire,  I  His  method 
am  for  nothing  pompous  and  sumptuous,  I  hate  itj^^^^^^^ 
rather ;  but  am  tor  a  certain  plain  neatness,  which 
is  often  found  in  places  where  there  is  less  of  art, 
and  which  nature  nas  adorned  with  some  grace  that 
is  altogether  her  own«    Non  ampliter^  sed  nmnditer 
convivium  ;  plus  salis  guam  sumptus  :*  ^^^  I  love  a  feast 
^^  that  is  elegant  rattier  than  abundant,  in  which 
^^  there  is  more  savour  than  superfluity/^    As  fiMT 
those  whose  afiairs  compel  them  to  travel  in  the  win^ 
ter  season  through  the  Orisons'  country,  they  must 
expect  to  be  reduced  to  extremity  upon  the  road.  I, 
who  for  the  most  part  travel  for  my  pleasure,  do  not 
order  my  affairs  so  ill.     If  the  way  be  foul  cm  my 
right-hand,  I  turn  on  my  left ;  if  1  find  myself  uut 
fit  to  ride,  I  stay  where  I  am :  and  really  when  I  do 
so,  I  see  nothing  that  is  not  as  pleasant  and  com- 
modious as  my  own  house.     It  is  true,  that  I  always 
think  superfluity  superfluous,  and  observe  a  kind  of 
trouble  even  in  delicacy  and  abundance.     Have  I 
left  any  thing  behind  me  unseen,  I  go  back  to  see 
it;  I  am  never  out  of  my  way.     I  trace  no  certain 
line,  either  straight  or  crooked.     If  I  do  not  find  in 
the  place  to  which  I  go  what  was  reported  to  me, 
as  it  oft  falls  out  that  the  judgments  ot  others  do  not 
jump  with  mine,  and  that  I  have  found  them  for  the 
most  part  wrong,  I  never  complain  of  losing  my 
labour :  I  have  at  least  informed  myself  that  what 
they  told  me  was  not  there.    I  have  a  constitutimi 
of  body  as  firee,  and  a  palate  as  indifferent  as  any 
man  living. 

The  different  fashions  of  several  nations  no  farther  ifc  accom. 
concern   me   than  the  mere   pleasure  of  variety,  Jij;!***,^'}^ 

Every  usage  has  its  reason.    Be  the  plate  and  dishes  the  diirrr. 
pewter,  wood,  or  earth,  my  meat  boiled  or  roasted,  ^,"^"4 

*  Com.  Nep Of,  in  Vita  Pompon.  Attic,  cap.  IS. 
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eutomtof  let  them  give  me  butter  or  oil,  mits  or  olives,  hot 
^^irt«**^^  cold,  it  is  all  one  to.  me :  and  it  is  so  indifierent, 
keMw.  that,  growing  old,  I  accuse  this  generous  faculty, 
and  have  need  that  delicacy  and  choice  should  cor- 
rect the  indiscretion  of  my  appetite,  and  sometimes 
relieve  my  stomach.  When  I  have  been  abroad  out 
of  France,  and  the  people  in  civility  have  asked  me, 
if  I  would  be  served  after  the  French  manner,  I 
laughed  at  the  question,  and  always  frequented  ta- 
bles the  most  fined  with  strangers.  I  am  ashamed 
to  see  my  countrymen  besotted  with  this  foolish  hu- 
mour of  quarrelling  with  forms  contrary  to  their  own. 
They  seem  to  be  out  of  their  element,  when  out  of 
their  own  village.  Wherever  they  go,  they  keep 
strictly  to  their  own  fashions,  and  abominate  those  of 
foreigners.  If  they  meet  with  one  of  their  own  coun- 
try in  Hungary,  they  hail  the  happy  day.  They 
renew  their  acquaintance,  they  cling  together,  and 
rail  at  the  barbarous  manners  they  see  there.  And 
why  not  barbarous,  since  they  are  not  French  ?  And 
those  are  reckoned  to  have  made  the  best  use  of 
their  travels,  who  rail  most  at  what  they  have  seen ; 
and  indeed  most  of  them  return  no  wiser  than  they 
went*  In  their  travels  very  close  and  reserved,  with 
a  silent  and  incommunicable  prudence,  preserving 
themselves  from  the  contagion  of  an  unknown  air. 
What  I  am  saying  of  them,  puts  me  in  mind  of  some- 
thing like  it,  which  I  have  sometimes  observed  in 
some  of  our  young  courtiers,  who  will  not  mix  with 
any  but  those  of  their  own  class ;  and  look  upon  us 
as  men  of  another  world,  with  disdain  or  pity.  Put 
them  upon  any  discourse  but  the  intrigues  of  the 
court,  and  they  are  utterly  at  a  loss ;  as  very  block- 
heads and  novices  to  us,  as  we  are  to  them.  And 
it  is  truly  said,  that  a  well-bred  man  is  of  a  compound 
education.  I,  on  the  contrary,  travel,  very  much 
sated  with  our  own  fashions ;  not  to  look  for  Gas^ 
cons  in  Sicily,  I  have  left  enough  of  them  at  home : 
I  rather  seek  for  Greeks  and  Persians  ;  they  are  the 
men  I  want  to  be  acquainted  with,  and  the  men  I 
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Study ;  it  is  with  them  that  I  bestow  and  employ 
myself:  and,  which  is  more,  I  fancy  that  I  have  met 
but  with  few  customs  that  are  not  as  good  as  our 
own.  I  have  not,  I  confess,  travelled  verv  far ;  scarce 
out  of  the  sight  of  the  fanes  of  my  own  house ! 

As  to  the  rest,  most  of  the  accidental  company  a  Hcsridom 
man  &lls  into  upon  the  road,  give  him  more  trouble  J''*°^l 

1  1  T  "L  t^  X       •    •!!     company 

than  pleasure ;    I  wave  them  as  much  as  I  civilly  apoo  the 
can,  especially  now  that  age  seems  in  some  sort  to  ^^^' 

?rivilege  and  sequester  me  from  the  common  forms, 
ou  simer  for  others,  or  others  suffer  for  you ;  both 
of  them  inconveniences  of  importance  enough,  but 
the  latter  appears  to  me  the  greater. 

It  is  a  rare  fortune,  but  of  inestimable  solace,  to  Woniiy 
have  a  worthy  man,  one  of  a  sound  judgment,  and  ^tTrfS**^ 
of  a  temper  conformable  to  your  own,  who  takes  atniTeL 
delight  to  bear  you  company.  I  have  been  at  a  very 
great  loss  for  one  in  ail  my  travels*  But  such  a 
companion  should  be  chosen,  and  taken  with  you 
from  your  first  setting  out.  There  can  be  no  plea- 
sure to  me  without  communication :  there  is  not  so 
much  as  a  sprightly  thought  comes  into  my  mind, 
which  it  does  not  grieve  me  to  have  produced  alone, 
without  one  to  communicate  it  to.  Si  cum  hac  eov 
ceptione  detur  sapientia^  ut  illam  inclusam  teneam^ 
nee  enunciemy  rejiciam:^  "  If  wisdom  were  confer-. 
^^  red  with  iJiis  condition,  that  I  must  keep  it  to 
^^  myself,  and  not  communicate  it  to  others,  I  would 
^^  refhse  it.''  This  other  has  strained  it  one  note 
higher:  Si  contigerit  ea  vita  sapientij  ut  omnium 
rerum  qffluentibus  copiisj  quamvis  omniay  qua  cogni-^ 
tione  digna  sunt^  summo  otio  secum  ipse  comideretj  et 
contempletuTy  tamen  si  solitude  tanta  sitj  ut  hominem 
videre  nonpossit^  excedat  i  vita:f  "  If  such  a  condi- 
*'  tion  of  life  should  happen  to  a  wise  man,  that 
^^  in  the  greatest  plenty  of  all  conveniences,  he 
^  might  at  the  most  undisturbed  leisure,  consider 
^^  and  contemplate  all  things  worth  the  knowing, 

*  Senec.  epist.  6.  f  Cicero  de  Offic.  lib.  i.  cap.  43. 
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^^  yet  if  his  solitade  must  be  sach  that  he  must  not. 
^^  see  a  man,  he  had  much  better  quit  life/'*  I  aj^ 
prove  of  Architas's  qpinion,  when  he  said,  that  it 
would  be  unpleasant,  even  in  heaven  itself,  to  sur- 
vey the  glory  of  those  great  and  divine  celestial  bo- 
dies without  a  companion.  But  vet  it  is  much  bet- 
ter to  be  alone,  than  in  foolish  and  troublesome 
company.  Aristippus  loved  to  live  as  a  stranger  in 
all  places : 

Mea  sijfata  meis  paierentur  ducere  vUam 
Auspictis.f 

But  if  fhe  fktes  would  so  propitious  be. 
To  let  me  live  at  my  own  liberty; 

I  should  choose  to  pass  away  the  greatest  part  of  my 
life  on  horseback : 


Qua  parte  ddHUxheniur  ignes  ) 

Qua  ndndtB  pUamque  rores.X 
To  view  the  stores  of  snow  and  hail, 
And  wha«  excessive  heats  prevail. 

Argmieiitfl     *^  But  it  may  be  asked,  have  you  not  more  ea^ 

i"'  u^'  ^  diversions  at  home  ?  What  do  you  there  want  ?  Is 

fj^e?*'  ^  not  your  house  situated  in  a  sweet  and  healthful 

fravH.""*'**  air,  sufficiently  furnished,  and  more    than  suffi- 

*•  ciently   large?    The   royal    majesty    has    more 

^  than  once  been  entertamed  there  with   all  his 

•*  pomp.    Are  there  not  more  below  your  &mily  in 

**  good  government,  than  there  are  above  it  in  emi- 

**  nence  ?  Is  there  any  local  thought  which  is  ex- 

*^  traordinary,  and  indigestible,  that  afflicts  you  ? 

QiuB  te  nunc  coqwU,  ei  vexet  sub  peciorajixa  ?% 

That  now  lies  broiling  in  thy  tnmbled  breast. 
And  ne'er  will  su£fer  thee  to  be  at  rest  ? 

**  Where  do  you  think  to  live  without  molestatioi]^ 
**  and  disturbance  ?    Nunquam  simpliciter  fortuna 

*  Cicero  de  Amicitia,  cap.  23.  f  ^neid.  lib.  iv.  ver.  S40. 

X  Horat*  lib.  iiL  ode  iii.  ver.  54,  &c.     §  Cic  de  Select  ex  Eniw 
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indulgef  :*  "  The  favours  of  fortune  are  always 
"  mixed  with  some  gall."  "  You  see  then,  it  is 
**  only  you  that  trouble  yourself,  and  that  you  every 
**  where  follow  yoursdf,  and  every  where  complain; 
^^  for  there  is  no  satisfaction  here  below,  but  for  souls 
**  that  are  either  brutish  or  divine.  He  who,  in  so 
'^  just  an  occasion,  has  no  contentment,  where  will 
**  he  think  to  find  it  ?  How  many  millions  of  men 
^*  would  be  content  to  be  in  such  a  condition  as 
**  yours?  Do  but  reform  yourself;  for  that  is 
**  wholly  in  your  own  power  ;  whereas  you  have  up 
"  other  right,  but  patience  towards  fortune."  Nulla 
placida  quits  est^  nisi  qtiam  ratio  composutt  :t 
**  There  is  no  perfect  tranquillity  but  what  is  pro- 
"  duced  by  reason." 

I  see  the  reason  of  this  remonstrance,  and  I  see  The  an- 
it  perfectly  well ;  but  it  would  have  been  more  la-  "^^"^  ^» 
conic,  and  more  pertinent,  to  bid  me  in  one  word  ilJ^uf'*''* 
be  wise.  This  resolution  is  beyond  wisdom,  it  is 
her  work  and  product.  Thus  the  physician  liespreacb- 
ing  to  a  poor  langushing  patient  to  be  cheerful,  but 
l\e  would  advise  him  a  little .  more  discreetly  in  bid- 
ding him  be  well.  For  my  part,  I  am  but  a  man 
of  the  common  sort.  It  is  a  wholesome  precept, 
certain,  and  easy  to  be  understood,  "  Be  content 
**  with  what  you  have ;"  that  is  to  say,  with  reason : 
and  yet  to  rollow  this  advice,  is  no  more  in  the 
power  of  the  wisest  men  than  in  mine.  It  is  a  com- 
mon saying,  but  of  a  terrible  extent:  what  does  it 
not  comprehend  ?  All  things  fall  under  discretion 
and  qualification.  I  know  very  well  that,  in  the  li- 
teral sense,  this  pleasure  of  travelling  is  a  testimony 
of  uneasiness  and  irresolution;  therefore  these  two 
are  our  governing  and  predominant  qualities. 
Yes,  I  confess  they  are ;  I  see  nothing,  not  so 
much  as  in  a  dream,  and  in  a  wish,  whereon 
I  could  set  up  my  rest :  variety  only,  and  the  pos- 
session of  diversity,  can  satisfy  me,  if  any  thing  can. 

*  CurtiuB,  lib.  It,  cap.  14.  f  Seneca,  epist  56. 
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Jb  travelHnf  J  it  pleases  me  that  I  maT  stay  where  I 
like  without  ineonvaiience,  and  that  I  have  where- 
with eofnmodiousl^  to  divert  myael£  I  Icwe  a  pri- 
wto  hkt  tiecause  it  is  mv  own  choice  that  I  love  it, 
W0k  from  any  dtalike  or  the  public  way  of  livings 
whkh  perhaps  is  as  much  acoor^ng  to  my  com- 
fileuQQ*  I  ^trye  my  prince  by  it  more  eheerfuliy^ 
bficaitse  it  is  by  the  free  reflection  of  my  own  judg- 
meiftt  aad  reason,  without  any  partkular  obligation ; 
and  ^at  I  ain  not  compeUed  so  to  do^  for  being  re- 
jected or  disliked  by  the  other  pariy ;  and  so  of  all 
the  rest»  I  hate  m&  morsels  that  necessity  carves 
fof  me.  I  shpuld  think  that  any  convenience  i^n 
wfaidk  I  were  only  to  depend,  would  stick  in  my 
throat: 

jUter  rmmuB  aqwu,  aUer  mihi  rttiai  arenas.^ 

iiet  Bie  ia  water  plunge  one  oar. 
And  with  the  otbern&e  the  shore. 

One  cord  will  never  hold  me  fkst  enough.  You  will 
aajrl^reisa  vanity  in  such  an  amusement  But 
iraore  is  there  not  ?  And  these  fine  precepts  are  va- 
nity, and  all  wisdom  is  vanity.  Dominus  nwit 
cogiiationes sapientiuniy  quoniam  varuB  sunt:  **The 
^  jLord  knoweth  the  thoughts  of  the  wise  that  they 
^  are  vain/'t  These  exquisite  subtleties  are  oni[y 
fit  for  the  pulpit  They  are  discourses  that  will  send 
ns  all  saddled  into  the  other  world.  Life  is  a  mate- 
rial and  coiporeal  motion,  an  action  imperfect  a»d 
hrrepUar  ot  its  own  proper  essence ;  I  make  it  my 
busmess  to  serve  it  according  as  it  is : 

Quisque  suos  patimur  maneuX 

We  all  are  punish'd  foi;  ouc  pioper  crioMs^ 

Sk  est  faciendum^  ut  contra  naturam  umversam  nihil 
eantendamus;  ea  tamen  consereata^  propriam  se- 
quamwr :%  *♦  We  must  so  order  it,  as  by  no  means 

*  Prop.  lib.  ill.  eleg.  S,  yer.  2S. 
+  Puum  xdv.  rer.  1 1 .     1  Corinth,  ch.  iii.  ver.  20. 
T  ^neid.  vi.  ver.  74S. 
.     J  Cic.  de  Qffiot  lib.  L'cqp  dl. 
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^  to  contena  ngsd&st  ttnivet^  ttatufd ;  fmt  y^t^t^tttf 
•»  nile  being  observe,  tbdonfoem  to  our  own.*^  'R) 
what  end  are  these  mWme  pbintsi  of  {^hildsc^y^ 
upon  ii!^ich  no  human  being  c&n  settie^  ^d  tnoi^ 
rules  that  exceed  both  our  usfe  and  force. 

I  often  see  that  we  have  idea^  of  life  set  befbrd  tii$yPhii<M». 
which  neither  the  prc^oser,   nor  those  tftdt  he^j;^'^. 
him,  have  any  manner  of  hope,  nor  lehid*  it^  more,  •«'««»  as 
of  incKnation,  fo.foUow.     Of  the  same  *eet  Of  pal-^ilS'tr 
per,  whereon  the  judge  ha!f  butjn*  wrote  a  m^xtence^^^^'^ 
against  an  adulterer,  he  steals  a  piec^  wiiereon  tObytbe"li^. 
write  a  love-letter  to  his  companion's  wtfe.     SheJ^jJ^l^ji^^ 
with  whom  you  had  but  just  now  an  illicit  com-are^made7 
merce,  will  presently,  even  in  your  own  hearing,  ex- 
claim more  loudly  against  the  same  fault  in  her  eom- 
panion  than  a  Fof  tia.     And  sucfei  there  ar^  who  wiU 
condemn  men  to  death  for  crimes  that  they  do  not 
themselves  repute  so  much  as  faults^    I  have  in  my 
youth  seen  a  gentl^ttan  with  <me  hsttid  preseot  the 
people  with  verses  that  excelled  both  in  wit  and  )i^ 
centiotisness^  and  with  the  other^  at  the  same  tune^ 
the  most  rigid  tbe^ogieal  tenets  that  the  World  has 
been  teased  with  these  maiiy  years.    M^i  pFoceed 
at  this  rate  ;  we  let  the  liws  and  precepts  tafee  Aek 
cow*se,  ourselves  keep  anothei* ;   not  only  by   de- 
battcheiy  of  itianners^  but  ofteffc  by  judgflient  and 
contrary  opinion*    Db  but  htsar  a  philosopMeal  le6- 
ture ;  the  mvention,  -  eloquence,  aii^  pertinency  iiiiK 
nediatdfy  strike  your  mind,  and  move  you }  there  Is . 
jaothing  eifJier  packs  or  stings  yomr  consdeniie ;  it 
is  not  to  it  that  they  address.     Is  not  tins  true  ? 
This  made  Aristo  say^  that  neither  a  bath  nor  a  lec- 
ture signified  any  things  unless  they  scoured  and 
made  men  clean.*    One  may  stop  at  the  outward 
skin  J  but  it  is  after  the  marrow  is  picked  out :    as 
after  having  quaffed  off  the  good  liquor  in  a  fine  bowl, 
consider  the  graving  and  workmanship.     In  all  the 
schools  of  ancient  philosophy  this  is  to  be  found, 

*  Plutarch^  in  hiB  Treatise  of  Hearmg,  ehap.  Sb 
S2 
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that  the  same;  philosophy-reader  there  publishes  the 
rules  of  temperance,  and  at  the  same  time  reads  lec- 
tures of  love  and  wantonness.  Xenophon,  even  in 
the  bosom  of  Clinias,  wrote,  against  the  Aristippic 
virtue.  It  is  not  that  there  is  any  miraculous  conver- 
sion in  it  that  makes  them  thus  wavering ;  but  it  is 
as  Solon  represents  himself,  sometimes  in  his  own 
person,  and  sometimes  in  that  of  a  legislator.  One 
while  he  speaks  for  the  crowd,  and.  another  for  him- 
self: taking  the  free  and  natural  rules  for  his  own 
share,  assuring  himself  of  entire  health  and  vigour : 

Curentur  dubii  medicis  majoribus  cegri* 

A  desp'rate  wound  must  skilful  hands  employ. 

A  wi«c  Antisthenes  allowed  a  wise  man  to  be  in  love,t 

SttfS^o  ^^^  ^^  whatever  he  thought  convenient,  without 
love.  regard  to  the  laws;  as  being  better  advised  than 
they,  and  having  a  greater  knowledge  of  virtue.t 
His  disciple  Diogenes  said,  that  men  to  perturba- 
tions were  to  oppose  reason;  to  fortune,  confi- 
dence ;  and  to  the  laws,  nature.  For  tender  sto- 
machs, forced  and  artificial  recipes  must  be  pre- 
scribed: strong  stomachs  serve  themselves  simply 
with  the  prescriptions  of  their  own  natural  appetite. 
After  this  manner  do  our  physicians  proceed,  who 
eat  melons,  and  drink  iced  wines,  whilst  they  con- 
fine their  patients  to  syrup  and  panada.  I  know  not, 
said  the  courtesan  Lais,  what  they  mean  by  their 
books,  their  wisdom,  and  philosophy,  but  those  men 
knock  as  oft  at  my  door  as  any  other.  In  as 
much  as  our  licentiousness  always  carries  us  beyond 
what  is  lawful  and  allowed,  men  have  often  stretched 
the  precepts  and  rules  of  life  beyond  universaj  reason; 

Nemo  satis  credit  tantum  delinquere  quantum 
PermUtas.% 

*  Juven.  fiat.  xiii.  ver.  IS^. 

f  Diog.  Laert.  in  the  Life  of  Antisthenes.  lib.  vi.  sect.  11, 

X  Idem,  in  the  Life  of  Diogenes,  lib.  ri.  sect.  38. 

§  Juven.  sat.  xiv.  ver.  233. 
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The  wretched  sinner  always  is  in  quest  ' 

Of  crimes  uopractis'd^  pleasures  unpossess'd. 

It  is  to  be  wished,  that  there  were  more  proportion 
between  the  command  and  the  obedience,  and  the 
mark  seems  to'  be  unjust  to  which  one  cannot  at- 
tain. There  is  no  man  so  good,  but,  if  he  measure 
all  his  thoughts  and  actions  by  the  laws,  he  will  find 
he  has  deserved  hanging  ten  times  in  his  life ;  and 
at  the  same  time  it  might  be  great  pity  and  very 
unjust  to  punish  and  ruin  him  : 

Olle,  quid  ad  te 

De  cute  quid  faciat  iUe  vel  ilia  suaP* 

Ollus,  what  matters  it  to  thee 
What  with  their  skin  does  he  or  she  ? 

And  such  a  one  there  may  be,  as  has  no  way  of- 
fended the  laws,  who  nevertheless  would  not  deserve 
the  character  of  a  virtuous  man,  and  whom  philor 
sophy  would  justly  condemn  to  be  whipped ;  so  un- 
equal and  perplexed  is  this  relation.  We  are  so  far 
from  being  good  men,  according  to  the  laws  of  God, 
that  we  cannot  be  so  according  to  our  own.  Hu- 
man wisdom  could  never  yet  arrive  at  the  duties  it 
had  prescribed  to  itself  j  and  could  it  arrive  thereto, 
it  would  prescribe  to  itself  others  beyond  it,  to 
which  it  would  ever  aspire  and  pretend :  so  great  au 
enemy  to  consistency  is  our  human  condition.  Man 
enjoins  himself  to  be  necessarily  in  fault.  He  is  not 
very  discreet  to  cut  out  his  own  duty  by  the  measure 
of  any  other  being  than  his  own.  To  whom  does  he 
prescribe  that  which  he  does  not  expect  any  one 
can  perform  ?  Is  he  unjust  in  not  doing  what  is  im-u 
possible  for  him  to  do?  .The  laws,  by  whose  sen- 
tence we  are  not  able,  condemn  us  for  not  being 
able. 

At  the  worst  this  disagreeable  liberty  of  present-  Mon- 
ing  themselves  two  several  ways,  the  actions  after  ^jj}?'*^'"^ 
pne  manner,  and  the  discourses  after  another,  may  more  ex. 
be  allowed  to  those  who  speak  of  things  j  but  it  can  *^*"*" 

*  Mart.  lib.  viL  ep.  9y  ver.  1, 2. 
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^^^  not  be  allowed  to  tboM  who  tfpe$k  of  thtmselves,  as 
prach  up  I  do.  I  miiit  rnarch  my  pen  m  I  do  my  feet.  The 
tib^^^  comoww  life  ought  to  W«  a  r^tjoo  to  othier  lives,. 

terheau    TH^  YlTtXi^  of  Cato  WHP  vig^OUf  b^y^Wd    the  T^MW 

^l^J^  of  the  fig#  h^  lived  io,  a»d  for  a  man  who  uodertocuk 
hiiiiMif.  to  govern  otberii  as  being  devoted  to  the  public 
serviee,  tlw  might  be  cidled  jwtieet  if  not  unjwt.  nt 
leMt  vain,  and  out  (^  9eason.  Even  my  own  maop. 
uer»9  wUcb  differ  scarce  an  inch  from  those  that  am 
current  amongst  us,  yet  render  me  at  mv  age  a  little 
rough  and  unsociable^  I  know  not  whether  it  be 
witihout  reason  that  I  am  disgusted  with  the  com- 

ry  I  frequent ;  but  I  know  very  well  that  it  would 
without  reasoni  should  I  complain  of  its  being 
disgusted  with  me,  seeing  I  am  so  with  it.  The  vir- 
tue that  IS  assigned  to  the  affairs  of  the  worlds  49  a 
virtue  of  many  wavings,  corners,  and  elbows,  to  jpia 
and  adapt  itself  to  human  frailty;  a  virtue  milled 
and  artiflcid ;  not  strait,  clean,  constant^  nor  purely 
innocent.  Our  annals  to  this  very  day  reproach  one 
of  our  kings  for  sufiering  himself  simply  to  be 
carried  away  by  the  conscientious  persuasions  of  hia 
'  confessor.    Amdrs  of  state  have  bolder  precepts : 

Qui  viiU  esse  piuSf* 

l^thm  whp  wiU  be  g^  from  e9artr9tirr. 

He  wM        I  have  formerly  tried  to  employ  in  the  manage- 


for 
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ment  of  public  anairs,  opinion^  and  rules  of  livings 

!iH«M>?t  aa  rude,  new,  unpolished,  or  unpolluted,  as  either 
bwi^  were  bom  with  me,  or  I  was  formed  to  from  m^ 
education,  and  wherewith  I  serve  my  own  turn,  if 
not  so  commodiously,  at  least  as  securely,  in  my  own 
particidar  concerns :  but  I  have  founa  a  scholastic 
and  novice  virtue*  fodish  and  dangerous.  He  that 
jgoes  into  a  crowd,  must  now  go  one  way,  and  then 
another,  keep  his  dbows  close,  retire,  or  advance^ 
^d  ^it  the  direct  way,  according  to  what  he  eui- 

^lMMblib-w.icr.498. 


counters )  and  must  Uve  nofc  ao  mtwh  acGwdaikg  to 
his  a«m  mtthod^  as  that  of  othem  ^  Bot  aceoidiBg  to 
what  h^  iNirposoi  to  hinisdkP,  but  aocof ding  ta  fAmt 
ia  profiQSed  to  liim»  according*  to  the  tiiM,  »ecoi!diii|f 
to  iiit0y  acoordingtD.oocaaioDa.  Phrto  dafja^  tha* 
whoever  escapes  unhurt  firom  tim  wedU*B  hnaaiilmgy 
^aoapes  Iqr  miracle  I  aiid  he  si^s  likewise,  th^t  tvw^ 
he  appoints  his  philoscqihi^  to  ht  the  i^ind  of  ago>* 
venunont^  ht  neuia  not  It  coriupt  oof  Uho  that  of 
Athens,  and  ibuch  less  such  a  oae  aa/than  of.oors» 
witereiti  wisdom  itself  would  be  at  ii  kMiw  A  good 
bofb  transplanted  into  a  strong  soil  rery  eoBttarj  tq 
itii  omn  afttare^  nmch  sooner  coniiurina  itself  to  tiba 
aoili  than  it  idfotms  the  soil  to  it«  I  find,  that  if  1 
were  whofiy  to  fimn  myself  to  such  enplojmenta^  I 
mitft  undorgo  a  neat  deal  of  change  and  iie# 
jaodellttigi  And  tEouffh  I  could  so  hst  prevaB  upott 
way^^  (and  why  might  I  not  with  time  and  dilu> 
^ce  work  auch  a  ftat),  I  would  not  do  it»  By  the 
little  trial  I  have  had  of  public  eiBplo3rmenty  rt  haa 
been  so  much  dii^st  to  mo  ^  I  feel  by  times  some 
Idioptatiotts  tows^  ambitkm  rising  in  my  saiil»  but 
I  obstinate^  oppose  them : 

jtt  tUj  Cabdky  ohsttnatas  oldura.* 
But  thou,  Catullus,  hold  out  to  the  last. 

I  am  seldom.  caUed  to  it  i  and  as  seldom  oflfer  o^aiidf 
imealled.  Liberty  and  laziness,  the  quaiitieft  most 
predominatit  in  mo,  are  ^pmlikiea  diametrically  con^ 
trary  to  public  employment  We  cannot  distill 
guish  the  laeulties  of  men.  They  have  divisions  and 
Bmits  hard  and  delicate  to  choose.  To  concdudt 
ftotti  the  discreet  conduct  of  private  life^  a  cf^adity 
^  for  the  management  of  puUae  affiars,  is  to  conclude 
wrong.  A  tnaa  may  govern  himself  weB,  that  cai^ 
not  govern  others  so»  and  compose  essays,  that  covhl 
not  work  effects.  One  man  may  order  a  siege  well,, 
that  cannot  marshal  a  battle,  and  another  may  ^eak 
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well  in  private,  who  would  not  be  able  to  harangue 
a  people,  or  a  prince.  Nay,  it  is  perhaps  rather  a 
testimony  in  him  who  can  do  the  one,  that  he  can- 
not do  the  other,  than  otherwise.  I  find  that  ele- 
vated souls  are  not  much  more  proper  for  low  things, 
than  mean  souls  are  for  high  ones.  Could  it  be  ima- 
gined that  Socrates  would  have  administered  oc- 
casion of  laughter  to  the  Athenians  at  the  expense 
of  his  own  reputation,  for  having  never  been  able  to 
sum  up  the  votes  of  his  tribe,  to  deliver  it  to  the 
council?  Doubtless,  the  veneration  I  have  for  the 
perfections  of  this  great  man,  deserves  that  his  for- 
tune should  furnish  so  magnificent  an  example  for 
the  excuse  of  my  principal  imperfections.  Our  sufc 
ficiency  is  cut  out  into  small  parcels ;  mine  has  no 
latitude,  and  is  also  very  contemptible  in  number. 
Satuminus*  said,  to  those  who  had  conferred  upon 
him  the  command  in  chief,  ^VMy  fellow  soldiers,  you 
'^  have  lost  a  good  captain,  to  make  him  a  bad  ge- 
**  neral  of  an  army."t 
Virtue  Whocver  boasts,  in  so  sick  a  time  as  this,  of  em- 

^noine     P^oying  truc   and    sincere    virtue  in  the  world's 
and  liDcere  service,  either  knows  not  what  it  is,  opinions  grow- 
^°pJoy«^  ^^S  corrupt  with  manners  (and  in  truth  to  hear  them 
i"  ^^^t  d^sc"^^  ^*»  *^  ^^^^  ^^w  most  of  them  boast  of  their 
"fT?OT-'  deportment,  and  to  see  what  rules  they  lay  down ; 
raptiiate.  instead  of  painting  virtue,  they  paint  mere  vice  and 
injustice  altogether,  and  represent  them  in  this  false 
light  in  the  education  of  princes),  or,  if  he  does 
know  it,  boasts  unjustly,  and,  let  him  say  what  he 
will,  does  a  thousand    things  of  which    his   own 
conscience  accuses    him.      I  would   willingly  take 
Seneca's  word,  of  the  experience  he  made  of  it 
upon  the  like  occasion,  provided  he  would  deal 
firankly  with  me.      The  most  honourable  mark  of 
goodness  in  such  a  necessity,  is  for  a  man  freely  to 

'    *  One.  of  the  thirty  tyrants  who  rose 'in  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Galian. 
f  Trebellli  Pollioni^  triginta  tyranni,  p.  126,  Hist  August. 
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coilfess  both  his  own  fault,  and  those  of  others ;  with 
the  power  of  his.  virtue  to  stop  his  inclination  to- 
wards evil,  unwillingly  to  follow  this  bias,  to  hope 
better,  and  to  desire  better.    I  perceive  that  in  these 
dismemberments  and  divisions  wherein  we  in  France 
are  involved,  every  one  strives  to  defend  his  cause  ; 
even  the  best  of  them  with  dissimulation  and  lies. 
He  that  would  write  roundly  of  the  true  state  of  the 
quarrel,  would  write  rashly  and  viciously.     What  is 
die  most  just  party,  other  than  a  member  of  a 
cankered  and  worm-eaten   body?    Biit  of  such  a 
body,  the  member  that  is  least  affected,  is  said  to  be 
sound,  and  with  good  reason,  as  our  qualities  have 
no  title  but  in  comparison.     Civil  innocency  is  mea- 
sured according  to  times  and  places.     I  like  to  read  in 
Xenophon  such  a  commendation  of  Agesilaus ;   be- 
ing intreated  by  a  neighbouring  prince,  with  whom 
he  formerly  had  war,  to  permit  him  to  pass  through 
his  country,  he  granted  ms  request,  giving  him  frefe 
passage  through  the  Peloponnesus ;   and  not  only 
did  not  imprison  or  poison  him,  when  he  had  him  at 
his  mercy,  but  courteously  received  him  according  to 
the  obligation  of  his  promise,  without  doing  him  the 
least  injury.     To  such  humours  as  those,  this  was  an 
act  of  no  great  lusta-e ;  elsewhere,  and  in  another 
age,  the  frankness  and  magnanimity  of  such  an  ac- 
tion will  be  in  high  esteem,  our  rascally  capets* 


*  These  capcts  are  properly  the  scholars  of  Montague-College 
at  Paris.  In  14-80,  John  Standoncht  of  Mechlin,  a  doctor  of  the 
Sorbonne,  settled  a  fund  for  maintaining  in  this  college  eighty-four 
scholars,  in  honour  of  the  twelve  apostles,  and  the  seventy-two  dis- 
ciples of  Jesus  Christ.  These  scholars  were  called  so  irom  short 
cloaks  they  wore,  called  capes.  And  as  they  were  treated  very 
harshly,  both  with  resard  to  their  table,  and  to  their  discipline,  they 
were  commonly  such  low  geniuses,  that  the  word  capette  was  made 
use  of  to  signify  a  scholar  of  the  most  contemptible  character,  a  , 
fool,  an  impertinent.  Montaigne  by  the  term  of  rascally  capets  in- 
tends the  bulk  of  his  cotemporaries,  who  would  not  have  failed  to 
ridicule  the  frank  and  generous  spirit  of  Agesilaus.  In  the  same 
predicament  may  be  placed  those  Ficmish  historians,  who  having  ac- 
cused Charles  Y.  of  imprudence  in  relying  on  the  good  faiSi  of 
9 
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I^to  of  ^^^  ^^^^  laughed  at  it,  so  little  does  the  .l^artan 
BioMi^e-  innocence  resemble  that  of  France.  We  are  with- 
^8«  <»  out  virtuous  men,  but  they  are  according  to  what 
we  repute  so.  Whoever  has  his  manners  established 
in  a  regularity  above  the  standard  of  the  age  he 
lives  in,  let  him  either  wrest  and  blunt  his  rules,  or, 
which  I  would  rather  advise  him  to,  let  him  retire, 
and  not  meddle  with  us  at  all.  What  would  he  get 
by  it ; 

Bgregium  sanciumque  virum  si  eemOy  bmenbri 
floe  matistrum  puaro,  et  miNM/t  jam  suh  artdrg 
PiicUms  imfefUts  Hfmim  cmnparo  fnnlm.* 

To  nc  an  hooeBt  man  nore  monster  seems 
Than  nature  ibowa  et'n  whan  a  woman  teemv 
A  child  with  two  beads ;  than,  mule's  loaliim  6ittiidt 
Or  wond'rous  fishes  pIowM  out  from  the  ground. 

A  man  may  regret  that  times  are  no  better,  but  not 
fly  from  tlia  present ;  we  may  wish  for  other  magia* 
trates,  but  we  must  notwithstanding  obey  those  we 
have  ;  and  perhaps  it  is  more  laudable  to  obey  the 
bad  than  the  good.  So  long  as  the  image  of  the 
anoient  and  received  laws  of  this  monarchy  shall 
shine  in  any  comer  of  the  kingdom,  there  will  I 
pitch  my  tent  If  they  unfortunately  happen  to 
thwart  and  contradict  one  another,  so  as  to  produce 
two  factions  of  doubtful  and  difficult  choice,  I  shall 
most  readily  choose  to  escape  and  shun  the  tempest 
In  the  mean  time  nature,  or  \!tit  hazards  of  war,  niay 
lend  me  a  hand.  Between  Csasar  and  Pompey,  I 
would  frankly  have  declared  myself  j  but  amongst 
the  three  robbers  t  that  came  after,  a  man  must  have 
been  necessitated  either  to  hide  himself  or  to  have 


Francis  I.  when  his  imperial  m^eity  passed  through  Fraiioe  in  154(H 
have  thereby  signified  their  opinion^  that  Francis  was  vtnr  weidt  in 
slipping  so  fair  an  opportunity  d*  making  himself  master  of  his  most 
formidu>le  enemy.  The  whole  of  this  note  was  fiirnished  me  by  M. 
de  la  Monnoye* 

*  Juven.  sat.  xiii.  ver.  64,  &c% 

t  Octaviusy  Mark  Antony,  imdl#apidu«. 
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^me  along  with  the  current  of  the  time$  which  I 
think  lnwful^  when  reason  no  longer  rules : 

Quo  diver susahtsf* 

Whither  dost  thou  wand'rui^  nio. 

T^9  &rnigo  \»  a  UtUe  wide  fiom  mjm^ecU    iTbefw. 
fp  put  of  the  way»  but  it  is  rather  from  a  wantonnewito!!  ^ 
tbw  heedlMW^ss*    My  fancies  follow  ooe  another,  |^s^,,^ 
iM^t  9ometu»e3  at  a  great  distance ;  and  look  towards  dUiacdi 
enfi  aoat^er»  but  it  is  with  an  oblique  gUnce.    I^ilycS- 
Wo  read  a  dialogue  of  Plato,  of  a  motlcrjr  andhedoa 
fimatic  c<mipQ8ition»  banning  with  the  subject  of*^' 
If^e,  and  ending  with  that  of  ifaetoric.    They  stick 
no/t  at  these  variations,  and  with  a  msrveUous  grace 
let  thems^^ves  be  carried  away  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
wind }  or  at  least  seem  as  if  they  were.     The  ttdea 
cS,  i][iy  chapti^fa  do  not  always  compr^end  the  sub- 
ject {  they  oft  but  denote  it  by  some  mark  only,  as 
these  others,  Andria,  Eunuchus;  or  these,  Sylla, 
CiQ6fO»  Tonquatus.    I  love  the  poetic  ramble,  by 
}^ps  and  skips ;  it  is  an  art,  as  Hato  says,  ^ght, 
niml^t  and  a  little  maddish.    There  are  pieces  in 
Plutarch,  where  he  forgets  his  theme,  where  the 

§  reposition  of  his  argument  is  only  found  by  inci- 
enoe ;  and  stuflbd  throughout  with  foreign  matter* 
Do  but  observe  his  progress  in  the  Dssmon  of  So- 
^ates.  Good  God,  how  beautifid  then  are  his  vari- 
atipns  and  firolicksome  ssllies,  and  then  most  of  all, 
when  they  seem  to  be  fortuitous,  and  introduced  for 
want  of  heed.  It  is  the  unattentive  reader  that 
loses  my  sul^eet,  and  not  I ;  there  will  always  he 
found  some  phrase  or  other  in  a  comer  that  is  to  the 
purpose,  though  it  lie  very  dose.  I  ramble  indis- 
oreelly  wd  tumultuoualy,  my  style  and  my  wit  wan- 
der at  the  same  rate ;  a  little  folly  is  tolerable  in  him 
that  will  not  be  guilty  of  too  much,  say  the  precepts, 
aiid  much  more  the  examples,  of  our  masters.  A 
thousand  poets  fi^g  and  creep  in  the  prosaic  style,' 

*  .fipeidi  lib.  ▼•'ver.  1G6. 
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but  the  best  old  prose  (and  I  strew  it  here  up  and 
down  indifferently  for  verse)  shines  throughout,  and 
has  the  lustre,  vigour,  and  boldness  of  poetry,  not 
without  some  air  of  its  frenzy  ;  and  certainly  prose 
ought  to  have  the  pre-eminence  in  speaking.  Thct 
poet,  says  Flato,  when  set  upon  the  Muse's  tripod, 

EouFS  out  with  fury  whatever  comes  into  his  mouth, 
ke  the  spout  of  a  fountain,  without  considering  and 
pausing  upon  it;  and  things  come  from  him  of 
various  colours,  of  a  contrary  substance,  and  with 
an  uninterrupted  torrent :  and  all  the  old  theology 
(as  the  learned  inform  us),  as  well  bs  the  fii^t  philo- 
sophy, are  poesy.  It  is  the  original  language  of  the 
gods ;  I  mean,  that  the  matter  should  distinguish 
itself;  it  sufficiently  shows  where  it  changes,  where 
it  concludes,  where  it  begins,  and  where  it  rejoins, 
without  interlacing  it  with  words  of  connection,  in- 
troduced for  the  service  of  dull  or  inattentive  ears, 
and  without  commenting  on  myself.  Who  is  there 
that  had  not  rather  not  be  read  at  all,  than  sAer  a 
drowsy  or  cursory  manner  ?  Nihil  est  tarn  utilcj  quod 
in  transitu  prosit :  *  "  No  work  can  be  profitable, 
^^  when  it  is  read  cursorily.''  If  to  take  a  book  in 
hand,  were  to  learn  it ;  if  to  look  upon  it,  were  to 
consider  it;  and  to  run  it  slightly  over,  were  to 
make  it  a  man's  own ;  I  were  then  to  blame  to  make 
myself  altogether  so  ignorant  as  I  say  I  am.  Seeing 
I  cannot  fix  the  attention  of  my  reader  by  the 
weight  of  what  I  write,  manco  male^  *'  I  am  much 
*'  mistaken,"  if  I  should  chance  to  do  it  by  per- 
plexing him  ;  nay,  he  will  afterward  repent  that  he 
ever  amused  himself  with  it :  it  is  very  true,  but  he 
will  yet  amuse  himself  with  it.  Besides,  there  are 
some  humours  in  which  inteUigence  produces  dis- 
dain, who  will  think  better  of  me  for  their  not  un- 
derstanding what  I  say,  and  will  conclude  the  depth 
of  my  sense  by  its  obscurity ;  which,  to  speak  sin- 
cerely, I  mortally  hate,  and  would  avoid,  if  I  knew 

*  Seneca,  epist,  & 
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how.  Aristotle  boasts  somewhere  in  his  writings^ 
that  he  affected  it;  vicious  affectation.  The  frer 
quent  breaks  in  chapters  that  I  chose  to  make  in  the 
beginning  of  my  book,  I  have  since  thought,  brok^ 
and  dissolved  the  attention  before  it  was  raised,  ay 
making  it  disdain  to  settle  and  recollect  itself  to  sp 
little ;  and  upon  that  account  1  have  made  the  rest 
longer,  such  as  require  propositions,  and  assigned 
leisure.  In  such  an  employment,  to  whom  you  will 
not  give  an  hour,  you  give  nothing  ;  and  do  nothing 
for  Mm,  fi>r  whom  you  only  do  whilst  you  are  doing 
something  else.  To  which  may  be  added,  that  I 
have  perhaps  some  particular  obligation  to  speak  only 
by  halves,  confusedly  and  inconsistently..  I  am.therer 
fore  displeased  with  this  impertinent  way  of  talking, 
these  extravagant  projects  that  trouble  life,  and 
those  opinions  so  refined,  that,  though  the^  have 
truth,  I  think  it  too  dear  bought,  and  too  disagree^ 
able*  On  the  contrary,  I  make  it  my  business  to 
bring  vanity  itself  in  repute,  and  folly  too^  if  it  bring 
me  any  pleasure ;  and  choose  to  follow  m^  own  na- 
tural inclinations,  without  bearing  too  stnct  a  hand 
upon  them. 

I  have  seen  elsewhere  palaces  in  rubbish,  and  ihs  parti- 
statues  both  of  gods  and  men  de&ced,  and  yet  there  gj^^  ^^ 
are  men  still;  all  this  is  true,  and  yet  for  all  that,  I  the  cuy  of 
cannot  so  often  review  the  ruins  of  that  so  great!*""**' 
and  powerful  city,  that  I  do  not  admire   and  re- Meaning 
verence  it.     The  care  of  the  dead  is  recommended^"^' 
to  us ;  besides  I  have  been  bred  up  from  my  infancy 
with  these  people :  I  had  knowledge  of  the  affiurs  of 
Rome  long  before    I    knew    those  of    my    own 
house.    I  knew  the  Capitol,  and  its  platform,  before 
I  knew  the  Louvre ;  and  the  river  Tiber,  before  the 
river  Seine.     The  qualities  and  fortunes  of  Lucullus, 
Metellus,  and  Scipio,  have  ever  run  more  in  my  head 
than  those  of  any  of  my  own  countrymen.      They 
are  all  dead,  and  so  is  my  father  as  absolutely  dead 
as  they,  and  is  removed  as  far  from  me  and  life  in, 
eighteen  years,  as  they  are  in  sixteen  hypdred; 
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whose  memory,  fKendsb^,  and  sociehr,  I  neverthe- 
less cherish  and  embrace  with  a  perfect  and  lively 
t^iDdf^  union.  Nay,  my  humotnr  is  to  render  mysdf  more 
tpdeaii.  <>fficious  to  the  dead ;  they  no  longer  help  them- 
selves, and  therefore  methmks  the  more  require  my 
assurtance :  it  is  there  that  gratitade  appears  in  its 
true  lustre.  Benefits  are  not  so  generously  placed 
where  there  is  retrogradation  and  reflection.  Arce- 
silaus,*  going  to  visit  Cresibins  who  was  sick,  and 
finding  hnn  in  a  very  poor  condition,  privately  con- 
veyed some  money  under  his  pillow;  and,  by  con- 
cealing it  from  him,  acquitted  him  moreover  ihrm 
the  annowledgment  dne  to  such  a  benefit.  Such  as 
have  merited  from  me  mv  friendship  and  gratitude, 
kave  never  lost  them  by  oeing  no  more ;  I  have  ijct- 
tet  and  more  carefbHv  paid  them,  when  they  were 
gone,  and  ignorant  of  what  I  did.  I  speak  most 
adflfeetionate^  of  my  friends  when  it  is  no  longer  in  . 
their  power  to  know  it.  I  have  had  a  hundred 
quarr^  is  defending  of  Pompey,  and  for  the  cause 
o£  Brutosr.  This  acquaintance  yet  continues  be- 
tween us.  We  have  no  other  hcid  even  of  things 
present  but  by  fancy.  Finding  myself  of  no  use  to 
this  age,  I  throw  m3r8elf  back  upon  that  other;  and 
am  so  enamoured  of  it,  that  the  free,  just,  and 
flourishing  state  of  that  ancient  Rome  (for  I  neither 
Kke  it  in  its  bnrth,  nor  in  its  dd  age;  engross  my 
auction  to  a  degree  of  enthusiasm,  and  therefore  I 
cannot  so  oh  review  the  situation  of  their  streets 
and  house?,  and  those  ruins  aa  profound  as  the  An- 
tipodes, but  they  always  nmnte  me.  Is  it  by  natm^, 
or  through  error  of  fancy>  that  the  si^  of  places 
whidh  we  know  have  been  frequented  and  inhabited 
by  persons  whose  memories  are  recommended  in 
story,  does,  in  some  sort,  work  more  upon  us  than  to 
hear  a  recital  of  their  actions,  or  to  read  their  writ- 
ings? Tanta  vis  admonkionis  inest  in  hcis ;  et  id 
juidem  in  hae  urbe  infinitum  :  quacvemque  enim  tugn- 

*  Bfogeacfl  Laert.  is  thd-Iiife  of  ArcmlauB,  lib.  Iv.  sect.  S7. 


dhmtrf  m  aUquam  kist^^m  vestigium  .f^musi^ 
^  Sa  great  a  power  of  admoiution  is  there  in  places, 
^^  and  truly  in  this  dty  so  infinite,  that,  wUch  vrw 
<«  soever  we  go^  we  tread  upcm  some  history."  It 
pleases  me  to  ccmatder  theaur  &ce,  port,  and  vest- 
ments. I  still  ruminate  on  those  grei^  names,  and 
make  ihem  ring  in  my  ear»»  Ego  ithi  v^net^r^  et 
tantis  nominibun  semper  aseurgQ:f  ^^  I  reverence 
^'  them,  and  lisa  up  in  honour  of  names  so  great." 
Of  things  that  are  in  any  .measure  great  and  admir- 
able, I  admire  even  the  common  parts.  I  could 
wish  to  see  them  tatk>  walk^  and  siip»  It  were  in* 
gratitude  to  contemn  the  relics  and  images  of  so 
many  worthy  and  valiaat  men  as  I  have  seen  live  and 
die,  and  who,  by  their  example,^  give  us  so  many 
good  instructions,,  if  waknew  how  to  fottow  them^ 

Besides,  this  veiT  Rome  that  we.  now  see  deserves  Rone  tke 
to  be  beloved}  so  long,  and  by  so  many  tttles  a  con-^JJJJ^"^ 
federate  with  our  crown  j  the  only  common  and  uni-m  necfo- 
versal  city.     The  soverei«i  magistrate  that  com-^^^^ 
mands  there,  is  equally  acKnowledged  elsewhere :  it 
is  the  metropolitan  dty  of  all  the  Christian  nattions. 
Hie  Spanish  and  French  are  there  at  home.    To  be 
a  prince  of  thia  estate,  therdieeda-BO  more  but  to 
be  a  prince  of  Christendom.    There  b  noplace  iqioa 
earth,  that  heaven  has  embraced  with  saw  an  nmu- 
ence.  and  constancy  <^  &voinr;  ita  very  ruina  aoi 
glorious,  and  statdy : 

Laudandis  precmior  fuims.% 

Moie  glorious  by  her  wond'rous  raiss. 

She  yet  in  her  very  ruinsi  retains  the  marks  and  image 
of  empu e.  Ut  falam  sit  una  in  loeo  gandentis  epus 
esse  natural  ^^  oo  that  it  is  manifest  tmi  nature  is  in 
^  this  one  place  enamoured  of  her  own  work.^*  Some 
would  blame,  and  be  angry  at  ^^nselves  for  being 
tickled  with  so  vain  a  pleasure.     Our  humours  are 

*  Cic  de  Fin.  lib.  v.  cap.  2.  f  Seneca,  epkL  64. 

X '  Sidoniua,  ApoL  cann«  S7»  entitled  Koibe  ad  Ceaw»tiw%  ter.  69. 
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never  too  vain  that  are  pleasant.  Whatever  the}r  are 
that  always  content  a  man  of  common  understanding, 
I  could  not  have  the  heart  to  accuse  him. 
In  what  I  am  venr.  much  obliged  to  Fortune,  in  that  to  this 
t^^e  iB^'very  hour  she  has  ofler^  me  no  outrage,  beyond  what 
obliged  to  I  ^as  able  to  bear.  Is  it  not  her  way  to  let  those 
**'  ""'•     live,  in  quiet  by  whom  ^he  is  not  impostuned  ? 

Quanlo  auisque  sibi  plura  negaverii, 
A  diis  ptara  feret :  nihil  cupientium 
Nudus  castra  peto :  muUa  peientilms 
Desmt  mulia.* 

The  more  we  to  ourselves  deny^ 
The  more  the  bounteous  gods  supply. 
The  more  indulgent  beav'n  bestows ; 
Far  from  the  quarters\>f  the  great 
Happy,  though  naked,  I  retreat : 
Who  covet  much,  their  want  is  great. 

If  she  continue  her  favour,  she  will  dismiss  me  very  , 
well  satisfied: 


'  Nihil  supra 


Deos  lacesso,f 

Nor  for  more 
Do  I  the  gods  implore. 

But  beware  a  shock.  There  are  a  thousand  that 
perish  in  the  port.  I  am  very  easy  as  to  what  shall 
here  happen  when  I  shall  be  gone.  Present  things 
take  up  enough  of  my  thoughts : 

Foriu7i/s  ccetera  mando. 
I  leave  the  rest  to  Fortune. 

He  did  not  Besides,  I  have  not  that  strong  obligation,  that 
Ulfaiwt  whic^  is  said  to  attach  men  to  futurity  by  the  issue 
the  more  that  succccds  to  their  name  and  honour ;  and,  per- 
fol^hSJiDg  ^^s>  ^  ought  the  less  to  covet  them,  if  they  are  to 
no  children  bc  SO  much  dcsired.  I  am  of  myself  but  too  much 
Co  bear  bis  ^^j  ^  ^^  wotW,  and  to  this  life.  I  am  content  to 
be  in. Fortune's  power  by  circumstances  properly 
necessary  to  my  being,  without  otherwise  extending 

*  Hor.  lib.  iii.  ode  16»  ver.  21, ,    f  Idem,  lib.  u.  ode  18,  ver.  11, 12. 


Iter  jmndicfetmi  over  im  ;  ud  nevw  thought,  iSmt 
to  be  without  childt eu  was  a  defect  that,  ought  t9 
sender  lifb  less  conteuted    The  want  of  iaBue  haa 
ita  couYenieiices  too»    Children  are  of  the  jaumber  children 
<^  things  that  are  not  v&y  much  to  be  d^suredt  «3pft-to  bTc^" 
dally  now,  when  it  would  be  so  hard  to  make  themTeted^udi 
good*    Mana  jam  mc  nmei  iicet^  it  a  C9mtpt0  iuvt^^' 
semma:*    ^  Nor  can  any  thing  good  gpa^mg  J&pm 
^  seed  so  corrupt'^    And  yet  they  are  justly  ta  be 
Jamenttti  bv  sudi  as  haiee  lost  them^ 
^    Hfi' who  left  me  my  house  in  charge  prognosticated  nii  bMt^ 
that  I  would  JTuin  it,  considering  my  rambl^.  bu-^i'^tiif"" 
mour;  but  he  was  mistaken,  for  I  am  in  the  sajonewonefor 
CQBditicm  now  as  when  I  ^t  entered  into  it,  or  ra-h!!!idS.''''^^ 
ther  better ;  and  yet  without  office,  or  any  i^e  of 
pnmt< 

Aa  to  lite  rest»  if  Fortune  has  nerer  done  me  any  He  near^ 
violent  or  extraordinaiy  ii^uiy,  neither  has  she.  ^[^ij^tl  "a^ 
vouved  me.    Whatever  our  WB^y  detiyes  from  her^ovn  from 
bounty,  was  there  aboye  a  hundred  years  before  my^^^!!^^ 
time.    I  have,  as  to  my  own  particulart  no  essential  ^niy  » 
and  solid  good,  that  I  stand  indebted  fiir  to  het  lib^ili^tlur^ 
nlity;  she  has  indeed  done  me  some  airy  honours^ 
and  titulary  fiivours  that  are  not  substantidi ;   and 
those,  in  truth,  she  haa  not  granted,  buto£hred  me^ 
who,  God  knows,  am  all  materia^  and  like  nothing 
but  what  is  seat  and  solkb    And  who,  if  I  durst  con- 
fess so  much,  would  not  think  avarice  much  less  ex«* 
cusaUe  diaa  ambition ;  nor  pain  less  to  be  avoided 
thanshame;  nor  health  less  to  be  coveted  than  leam^ 
ing,  or  riches  than  nobflky. 

Amongst  her  empty  favours  there  is  none  that  so 
much  pleases  the  silly  humour  natural  to  my  country, 
as  an  authentic  bull  of  a  Rotaaa  burgess,  that  was 
granted  me  when  I  was  last  diere,  embellished  with 
pompoua  seals  and  gilt  letters,  and  granted  in  tiie 
most  bounCiftd  manner.    And  because  it  ia  couched 
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ifi  a  mixed  style,  more  or  less  fkvoarable,  *  and  that  1 
tovid  have  been  glad  to  have  seen  the  copy  of  it  be^ 
fore  it  had  passed  the  seal,  I  will,  to  satisfy  any  one 
that  may  be  sick  of  the  same  curiosity  I  was,  trans* 
Cribe  it  nere  in  its  true  form. 

A  Ml  in.  Quod  Horatius  MaximuSi  Martins  Ceciusj  AUx* 
ifootoigiie  ander  Mutus^  alm(B  urbis  coMeroatoresj  de  illus- 
JjJ*  **•  trissinw  mro^  Michaek  Mantano,  tquite  Sancti 
theci^of  MichaeliSj  et  d  cubiculo  Regis  Christianissimi 
Jtamana  civitate  danandoy  ad  Senatum  retulerunty 
S.  P.  Q^  R.  de  ea  re  ita  Jieri  censuit. 

CfUMteteri  mdre  et  institute  cupide  UH  semper  siu* 
dioseque  suscepti  sintj  qui  virtpite  ac  nobilitate  pra^- 
stantesj  masno  reip.  nostra  usui  at  que  ornaments 
fuissent^  vet  esse  aliqudndo  posserit :  nos  nugorumnos^ 
irorum  exemploj  atque  auctoritatepermotiypraclaram 
hanc  cansuetudinem  nobis  inutandam^  ac.  servandam 
fore  censemus.  Quamobrem  cum  illustrissimus  Mi- 
chael Montanus  eques  Sancti  Michaelis^  et  h  cubicuh 
Regis  Christianissimi^  Romani  nondnis  studiosissimus^ 
etjamilia  laudcj  atque  spleiidore^  et  propriis  virtu* 
turn  meritis  dignissimus  sit^  qui  summo  senatus  popu- 
lique  Romani  judicio  ac  studw  in  Romanam  eivitatem 
adsciscatur  /  placere  senatui  P.  Q.  R.  illustrissimum 
Michaelem  Montanum  rebus  omnibus  omatissimum, 
atque  huic  inclyto  populo  charissimum^  ipsum  paste-- 
rosque  in  Romandm  eivitatem  adscribi^  omarique  am-- 
fubus  et  pramiis  et  kanoribuSy  quibus  illi  fruuntury 
qui  cives  patritiique  Romani  naiiy  aut  jure  Optimo 
fncti  sunt*  In  quo  censere  senatum  P.  Q.  R.  se  non 
tarn  illi  jus  civitatis  largiri^  quam  debitum  tribuere, 
neque  magis  benejicium  dare  quam  ab  ipso  acdpere^ 
qui  hoc  civitatis  munereaccipiendoy  singulari  ctvitch 
'temipsam  ornament Oj  atque  honor e  affecerit*  Quam 
quidem  &d  auctoritattni  iidem  conservatores  per 
senatus  P»  Q.  R.  scribas  in  acta  referri  atque  in 
CapitoUi   curid  servariy  *  privilegiumque    hujusnwdi 
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^Jterii  MUtoque  urbis  sigillo  cathmuniri  kurOrunt. 
Anno  ab  urbe  condita  cx3cccxxxi.  Post  Christuih 
natum  mdlxxxi.  m*  idus  Martiu 

-  Horatius  Fuscus  Sacri  S.  P.  Q.  R.  scriba. 
Vincent.  Mdrtholw  Sdcri  Si  P.  Q.  R,  scriba^ 

'Being  before  burgess  o^  nd  citjr  at  all,  I  was  glad  to 
be  created  free  of  the.most  noole  city  that  ever  was» 
or  €ver  vdll  be.  If  other  men  would  consider  them^ 
selves  as  attentively  as  I  do,  they  would,  as  I  do, 
discover  themselves  to  be  full  of  vanity  and  foppery ; 
and  rid  myself  of  it  I  cannot,  Without  making  my-^ 
self  away.  We  are  all  leavened  with  it,  as  weU  one 
feis  another ;  but  they  who  are  sensible  of  it,  have  the 
better  bargain,  and  yet  I  know  not  whether  they 
have  or  no. 

This  opinion,  and  .  common  .custom  to  observe  Wbymiii 
others  more  than  ourselves,  has  very  much  relieved  i^^j"*** 
fLs.'  It  is  a  very  ditoleasing  object :  we  see  nothing  know  aiwi 
in  it  but  misery  and  vani^.  Nature,  that  we  mayjjj^j 
jQot  be  dejected  with  the  sight  of  our  own  deformities, 
has  widely  projected  our  optic  organ  outward.  ,  We 
^o  forward  with  the  current,  but  to  turn  back  to- 
wards ourselves  is  a  painful  motion ;  thus  is  the  sea 
agitated  and  troubled  when  the  waves  are  repelled 
against  one  another.  Observe,  says  every  one,. the 
motion, of  the  heavens ;  the  revolution  of  public.  a& 
£urs;  observe  the  quarrel  of  such  a  person;  fedl 
su^h  a  one's  pulse  i  mind  another's  last  will  aqd  tes-* 
tamcint ;  in  short,  be  always  looking  high  or  low,  or 
on  one  side,  or  before  or  behind  you*  .  It  was  a  para« 
doxicai  command  anciently  given  us  by  the^  god  at 
Delphos :  ^^  Look  into  yourself,  discover  yourself 
^  keep  close  to  yourself;  call  back  vour  mind  and 
^^  will,  that  elsewhere  consume  themselves,  •  into 
*^  yourself;  you  run  out,  you  waste  yourself;  collect 
*^  yourself;  support  yourself;  men  betray  vou,  men 
*'  spod  you,  men  st^  you  from  yourself."^  Dost 
not  thou  see  that  this  world  keeps  all  its  views  QQik* 
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jMd  within,  and  its  eyes  open  to  contemplate  itself  f 
It  is  always  vanity  for  thee,  both  within  and  without  j 
Init  it  is  less  vani^  when  less  extended.  Exci^pting 
thee  (O  man),  said  that  god,  everv  thing  studies  iU 
self  first,  and  has  bounds  to  its  labours  and  desires, 
accordik^  to  its  need.  There  is  nothing  so  empty 
and  necessitous  as  thou  who  embracest  the  universe; 
Ijiou  art  the  exj^orator  without  knowledge,  the  ma* 
l^strate  widiout jurisdiction;  and  after  idl,  the  fool 
m  the  play. 


CHAPTER  IX* 

Of  managing  the  Will. 

_  Few  things,  in  comparison  <^  what  commonly -aft 
fw^jMte'&ot  other  men,  move,  or  to  speak  more  properly^ 
"■operate 4^aptivate  me:  for  it  is  but  reason  they  should  con* 
^^  cern  a  man,  provided  they  do  not  wholly  engross 
him.  I  am  very  solicitous,  both  by  stud^  and  ar^«> 
ment,  to  enlarge  this  privilege  of  insensibility,  which 
in  me  is  naturally  far  advanced,  so  that  I  esqpouse, 
and  am  conseouently  moved  with  few  things.  I 
have  a  clear  signt,  but  I  fix  it  upon  v^ry  few  objects; 
liave  a  sense  delicate  and  tender,  but  an  appi^hen- 
3ion  and  application  hard  and  dull ;  I  am  very  un* 
willing  to  engage  myself.  As  much  as  in  me  hes,  I 
employ  myself  whoUy  for  myself;  and  in  this  very 
subject,  would  rather  choose  to  curb  and  restrain  my 
aflfection  from  plunging  entirely  into  it,  itl^ing  8 
subject  that  I  possess  at  the  mercy  of  others,  and 
over  which  fortune  has  more  right  than  I.  Even  so 
far  as  to  health,  which  I  so  much  value,  it  were  ne- 
cessuy  for  me,  not  so  passionately  to  covet  and  de- 
sire it,  as  to  think  diseases  insupportable.  TTiere 
-ought  to  be  a  medium  between  the  hatred  of  pain. 
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and  We  cipUaaan.    And  Fluto  preseribes  tke  verjF 


But  igatntt  sttdi  aflfecfions  as  carry  me  away  fix)mwby  he 
myself^  and  fix  me  dsewhere^  against  those,  I  ^i^^l^ 
I  oppose  myself  with  all  my  force.    It  is  my  opinioQi  wiiicb  at. 
that  a  man  should  lend  himself  to  others^  and  only ITifteu'^ 
give  himself  to  himself*    Were  my  will  easy  to  bew««'<«c%>> 
engaged  and  swayed,  I  would  not  stick  tlK»:e^  I  ani^''^"*^'' 
too  tender  both  by  nature  and  habit, 

— — -  Fiig(up  rerum^  securaque  in  Qiia  naiusp* 

I  |[y  from  business  as  from  a  disease; 
Having  been  bred  in  negligence  and  ( 


Ibr  hot  and  obstinate  disputes  wherein  my  advenfeuY 
would  at  last  have  the  better ;  and  the  issue,  which 
woidd  render  my  heat  of  argument  disgracefiil,  would 
perhMS  vex  me  to  the  last  degree.  Should  I  set 
mysdf  to  it  as  eamestlv  as  olliers  do,  my  soul  wouM 
never  be  able  to  bear  tne  emotion  and  auunis,  i^ch 
those  ftel  who  grasp  so  nnieh,  and  it  would  immedi- 
ately be  distracted  by  this  inward  agitation.  If  some- 
times I  have  been  put  upon  the  management  of  other 
men's  affiurs,  I  have  promised  to  take  diem  in  hand, 
but  not  into  my  lungs  and  liver ;  to  charge  mjrself 
with  them,  not  to  incorporate  them :  to  tdce  paint, 
but  not  to  be  passionate  in  them ;  I  have  a  r^ard 
to  them,  but  I  wiU  not  brood  over  them :  I  have 
enough  to  do  to  order  akid  govern  the  domestic 
throng  that  I  have  in  my  own  veins  and  bowels, 
without  harbouring  and  loading  myself  widh  a  crowd 
of  other  men's  amurs,  and  have  enoc^  of  my  own 
proper  and  nstoral  business  to. mind,  without  callif^ 
in  ue  concerns  of  others.  Such  as  know  how  much 
they  owe  to  themselves,  and  how  many  offices  diey 
are  boimd  to  of  Ibetr  own,  find,  that  nature  has  cut 
them  out  work  enourii  of  their  own  to  keqi  them 
^rom  beinff  idle,  xhou  hast  business  enough  at 
home,  look  to  that*    Meo  let  th^nfclves  out  to 

•(hid.de1HiUlib.iiLeleg.^mift 
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f  hire;  their  faculties  are  not  for  themselves/ but  are 
'   employed  for  those  to  whom  they  have  enslaved 
themselves ;  this  comftion  humour  pleases  not  me. 
We  must  be  thrifty  of  the  liberty  of  our  souls,  and 
never  let  them  out  but  upon  just  occasions,  which  if 
we  judge  arij^ht,  are  very  few*    Do  but  observe  such 
as  have  accustomed  theimselves  to  be  at  every  one's 
call  and  cdmmand ;  they  are  so  upon  all,  as  well 
little  as  great,  occasions,  in  what  does  not  concern 
^  them,  as  well  as  in  what  does.    They  intrude  them- 
I  selves  indifferently  wherever  there  is  business,  and 
(  |u-e  without  life,^  when  not  in  some  bustle  of  affiurs. 
'  In  negotiis  sunt  ne^otii  causd:*  "  They  only  seek 
««  buriiness  for  busmess'  sake/'    It  is  not  so  much 
that  they  desire  to  go,  as  it  is  that  they  cannot  stand 
still :  like  a  rolling  stone  from  a  hill^.that  stops  not 
till  it  is  at  the  bottom.    Business,  in  a  certain  sort 
of  men,  is  a  mark  of  understandin|^  and  dignity. 
Their  minds  are  not  easy  but  in  agitation,  as  chudres 
that  must  be  rocked  in  a  cradle.    They  may  pro- 
nounce themselves  as  serviceable  to  their  friends,  as  ^ 
troublesome  to  themselves.    No  one  is  lavish  of  his 
money  to  another,  but  every  one  is  ready  to  give 
him  ms  time  and  Ids  life.    There  is  nothing  of  which 
we  are  so  prodigal  as  of  these  thinss,  of  which  to  he 
thrifty,  would  Be  both  commendable  and  usefid;    I 
(  am  of  a  quite  contrary  humour.    I  look  to  myself, 
1  and  commonly  covet  with  no  great  ardour  what  I  do 
.desire,  and  desire  little:  I  employ  and  busy  myseUT 
likewise  but  rarely  and  temperately.    Whatever  they 
.  aim  at  and  take  in  hand,  they  do  it  with  their  utmost 
-desire  and  with  vehemency.    There  are  so  many 
wrong  steps  in  life,  that  for  the  greater  safety,  we 
must  a  little  lightly  and  sfiperficially  slkJe  througl^ 
:  the  world,  and  not  j>lun^e  into  it  over  head  and  Qar$^ 
Pleasure  itself  is  pamfulat  the  bottom ; 

—7-  Incedis  fer  ignes 
Supposiios  cmert  dohso.f 
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Thou  upon '^I<ii^g  ooaU  dosl  tread, 
Under  deceitftil  oshes.  bid. 

The  parliament  of  Bourdeaux  chose  me  mayor  of  MoBCaigne 
'  their  city,  at  a  time  when  I  was  far  from  France,  andJl^fJl^ 
much  fajther  from  any  such  thought:  I  entreated •^■^•^ 
to  be  excused ;  but  I  was  told  that  I  was  to  blame,  bUo?^ 
the  king  having  also  interposed  his  command  in  that^*"*^ 
I   af&ir.    It  is  an  office  that  ought  to  be  looked  upon 
I  the  more  honourable,  as  it  has  no  salary  nor  advan- 
I  tage  but  the  bare  honour  of  its  execution :  it  con- 
tinues two  years,  but  may  be  extended  by  a  second 
•  election,  wnicli  very  rarely  happens ;  but  it  did  to 
'  me,  though  it  never  did  so  but  twice  before :  viz. 
some  years  ago  to  Monsieur  de  Lansac,  and  lately  to 
Monsieur  de  Biron,  mareschal  of  France,  in  whose 
place  I  succeeded,  and  left  mine  to  Monsieur  de 
.  Matignon,  mareschal  of  France  also,  proud  of  so 
.  noble  a  fraternity : 

liter  que  bonus  pacts  leUupie  minister  J^ 
Both  fit  for  goverqing  in  peace  and  war. 

Fortune  would  have  a  hand  in  my  promotion,  by  this 

particular  circumstance  which  she  put  in  of  her  own, 
.  not  altogether  vain ;  for  Alexander  disdained  the 

ambassadors  of  Corinth,  who  ofiered  him' the  free-* 
:  dom  of  their  city ;  but  when  they  informed  him  tliat 

Bacchus  and  Hercules  were  also  in  the  register,  he 

thankfolly  accepted  it. 
At  my  arrival,  I  £iithfrilly  and  conscientiously  re-iWdM* 

E resented  mjrself  to  them  such  as  I  find,  myself  to ''^^ 
e:  a  man  without  memory,  without  vigilance,  with-Smtf  to 
out  experience,  and  without  vigour;   but  likewise {^^^^ 
void  of  hatred,  ambition,  avarice,  and  violence ;  that  B«aiw 
they  might  know  what  Ihey  were  to  expect  from  my  *^"* 
service.    And  because  the  knowled^  they  had  qf 
my  deceased  fiither,  and  the  honour  in  which  they 
held  his  memory,  were  their  only  motives  to  confer 
this  favour  upon  me,  I  plainly  told  them,  that  I 

*  Sjb^  lib.  xL  ver.  ^». 
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would  be  veiy  soriy  any  ihihg  should  make  so  great 
an  impression  upon  me,  as  their  afiairs  and  the  con- 
cerns of  their  city  had  done  upon  faiin,  whilst  be  had 
tiie  care  of  tiiem  in  the  same  government  to  whith 
they  had  preferred  me«  I  very  well  remember  when 
I  was  a  boy,  to  have  teen  him  in  his  oUage^  craelly 
tdrmented  with  the  toil  of  the  public  mirs;  ^- 

Setting  "tiae  sweet  cahn  of  his  own  houses  to  which 
is  age  ttul  infirmity  had  attached  him  for  -several 
years  before;  regardless  oi  his  own  aifiurs,  and  of 
fats  health,  and  really  desj^istnfi;  his  own  lifo,  which 
was  in  great  danger  of  bemg  Tost  by  beinjg;  engaged 
ib  long  and  painnil  journeys  for  their  service.    Such 
was  he,  and  this  humour  of  his  proceeded  from  great 
good  native.  -  Never  was  there  a  more  csharitableand 
l^ublic  spirited  soul.    Yet  this  proceeding  whi^  I 
conufiewl  in  another,  I  do  not  iove  to  foUow  my^df!, 
and  am  not  without  excuse.    He  had  leafned^  tiiat 
a  man  must  forget  himself  for  his  neighbour,  atad 
that  individuals  were  of  no  manner  of  consideration 
in  comparison  with  the  general  concern. 
Wby  the       Most  «f  ih^  mlos  send  precepts  of  this  world  te*d 
^^^d-  to  drive  US  out  of  ourselves  to  go  a  hunting  i^  the 
"^eii  to""  e  .^^^^^  ^f  ^^  society.    They  thon^t  to  do  a  giwt 
Ccl'tkemrfoat,  to  divert  and  separate  us  from  ourselves,  ore- 
thc^'^rof  ®**™"8  ^'^  ^'^^  ^*  *^^  much  attached  to  oisrsetves 
tbepvuicby  atoo  natural  inclination,  and  have  left  nothing 
unsaid  to  that  purpose :  for  it  is  ao  new  thing  foif 
wise  men  to  preach  up  things  as  they  serve,  not  as 
they  are.    Truth  haa  its  obstructions,  inconveni- 
ences, and  incompatibilities  with  ns.    We  nrnst  be 
often  deceived,  that  we  may  not  deceive  ouorselves. 
Our  eyes  must  be  shut,  and  our  understaadinga  stQ« 
Ipified  to  recover  and  amend  diem.    Impefiti  tfdm 
jtu&canty  et  ^uijreqmenttr  in  k^c  ipsumfalle^  iu$Uj 
ne  erreni:    ^  Fw  the  i^orant  judce,  and  therefore 
*'  are  oft  to  be  deceived  lest  they  f^ould  err/' 
When  they  pnescribe  to  us  to  love  tnree,  four,  4uid 
fifty  degrees  of  things  above  otSjselves,  they  do  like 
archers,  who,  to  hit  the  white,  tiake  their  aim  a  great 
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deid  higiier  thaift  the  b«tt  TV)  set  a  crooked  sti<& 
straight,  we  bend  it  the  contrary  way.  I  believe 
that  in  the  temple  lOf  Flftlks^  as  we  see  in  all  other 
religions,  there  were  apparent  mysteries  to  be  ex.^ 
posed  to  the  .peO|ile,  and  others  more  secret  and  sub- 
lime, that  were  only  to  be  shown  to  such  as  were  the 
professors. 

It  is  likely  that  the  true  point  of  friendship,  thafn^traiy 
every  one  owes  to  himself,  is  to  be  found  in  these  j^*^'^ 
things)  not  a  &lse  friendship,  that  makes  us  ^^-^.{1^ 
brace  glorv,  knowledge,  riches,  and  the  like,  withwhiSfaT^ 
a  principal  and  immoderate  affection,  as  members  of  ^J;^. 
our  bein^;  nor  an  indiscreet  and  effeminate  friend- knowi^^ 
shiD,  which^  like  ivy,  decays  and  ruins  the  walls  it  jJJ^Jj 
emoraces:    but  a   sound    and  regular   friendship,  Ua^ 
equally  profitable  and  pleasant.     Whoever  knows 
.  the  duties  of  this  friendship,  and  practises  them,  is 
truly  of  the  cabinet  council  of  the  Muses,  and  haa 
attained  to  the  height  of  human  wisdom,  and  our 
happiness.    Such  an  one,  exactly  knowing  what  he 
owes  to  himself  will  on  his  part  find  that  he  ought 
to  apply  the  use  of  the  world,  and  of  other  men,  to 
himself  and  for  this  end  to  contribute  the  duties  and 
offices  ^appertaining  to  him  to  the  public  society. 
He  who  hves  not  in  some  sort  for  ouiers,  lives  not 
much  for  himsel£     Qm  sibi  amicus  est^  scito  hunc 
amicum  omnibus  esse  :*    **  He  who  is  his  own  friend 
^   ^  is  a  friend  to  all  men«'^    The  princi]^al  charge  we 
Iiave  is,  to  every  one  to  take  care  of  himself:  and  it 
is  £or  this  that  we  here  live.    As  he  who  would  omit 
to  lead  a  virtuous  and  holY  life,  and  think  he  ac* 
quitted  himself  of  his  duty,  by  instructii^  and  train- 
mg  others  up  to  it,  would  be  a  fool ;  even  so  he, 
who  abandons  his  own  heahhiul  and  pleasant  life  to 
serve  others,  takes,  in  my  opinion,  a  course  that  is 
wrong  and  unnaturaL 

I  would  not  that  men  should  refuse,  in  the  em-  He  tk^t  it 
ployments  they  take  upon  them,   their  attention,  (Tti^ 

«  Senecs,  epitt.  6,  at  the  end. 
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ereiwof  aop^ij^g  fj^^k  doqueQce,  aad,  if  need  be,  their  sweat 

oBcecan-  *     j  ^  i      j 

Botmanagtana  Diooa  I, 

dence  nor'  ^^  ^ P^O  chowomicis 

•qnity.  Aut  pairid  tinUdus  perireJ^ 

Dares  far  his  country  or  his  firiend  to  die. 

But  this  is  by  way  of  loan  and  accidentally;  his 
mind  being  always  m  repose  and  in  health ;  not  with-^ 
out  action,  but  without  vexation,  without  passion. 
Merely  to  act,  costs  him  so  little,  that  he  acts  even 
deeping.    But  it  must  be  put  into  brisk  motion  with 
discretion ;  for  the  body  receives  the  offices  imposed 
upon  it,  just  according  to  what  they  are ;  the  mind 
oft  extends,  and  makes  them  heavier  at  its  own  ex- 
pense, giving  them  what  measure  it  pleases.    Men 
perform  like  things  with  different  efforts,  and  a  dif- 
ferent contention  of  the  will;    the  one  does  well 
enough  without  the  other.    For  how  many  people 
iiazard  themselves  every  day  f n  war,  withpyt  any  con- 
cern which  way  it  goes,  and  thrust  themselves  into 
the  dangers  of  batUes,  the  loss  of  which  wiU  not 
break  their  next  night's  sleep  ?    And  there  are  men 
at  home,  out  of  such  danger,  which  they  durst  not 
have  faced,  who  are  more  passionately  concerned 
for  the  issue  of  this  war,  and  whose  soul  is  more 
anxious  about  the  events  of  it,  than  the  soldier  who 
spends  his  life  and  blood  in  it.     I  could  have  engaged 
myself  in  public  employments,  without  quitting  my- 
self a  hair's  breadth,  and  have  given  myself  toothers,* 
without  abandoning  myself;  this  eagerness  and  ve- 
hemence of  desires  more  hinders  than  advances  the 
conduct  of  what  we  undertake ;  fills  us  with  impa- 
tience against  slow  or  contrary  events,  and  with  bit- 
terness and  suspicion  against  those,  with  whom  we 
have  to  do.     We  never  carry  on  that  thing  well,  by 
which  we  are  wholly  possessed  and  governed : 

Male  aincta  ministrat 
Impetus.f 

*  Uor.  lib,  iv.  ode  9,  ver.  52. 

t  Statius  in  Thebais,  libi  x«  ver.  ^  &  5; 
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'    With  heated  minds  we  ne'er  conduct  things  well. 

Me,  who  therein  employs  only  his  judgment  and  ad-, 
dress,  proceeds  more  cheerfully :  he  counterfeits,  he 
gives  way,  he  defers  all  things  at  his  ease,  according 
to  the  necessities  of  occasions;  he  fails  in  his  at- 
tempts without  trouble  and  affliction,  ready  and  en- 
tire for  a  new  enterprise:  he  always 'marches  with 
the  bridle  in  his  hana/  In  him  who  is  intoxicated 
with  this  violent  and  tyrannical  intention,  we  neces- 
'sarily  discover  much  imprudence  and  injustice.  The 
impetiiosity  of  his  desire  carries  him  away.  These 
'  are  rash  motions,  and,  if  fortune  do  not  very  much 

*  assist,  of  very  little  fruit     Philosophy  requires  that,  timu  the 
•in  the  punishment  of  injuries  received,  we  should  ^J^'^'oc 
divest  ourselves  of  choler ;   not  that  the  revenge  fciic« 
should  be  less,-  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  may  be^^^^^ 
the  better  applied,  apd  the  more  heavily  laid  oB,wuiHMt 

*  which,  it  is  conceived,  will  be  hindered  by  this  im-***^" 
■  petuosity.    For  anger  not  only  troubles,  but  of  it- 
self also  wearies  l^e  arms  of  those  who  chastise^ 

'  This  fire  benumbs  and  wastes  their  strength.  As  in 
precipitancy,ye^ri«tf/io  tarda  est :  **  The  more  haste, 
"  the  worse  speed."  Haste  trips  up  its  own  heels, 
fetters  and  stops  itself,  ipse  se  velocitas  implicat.^ 
For  example ;  according  to  what  I  commonly  see, 
avarice  has  no  greater  impediment  than  itself.  The 
more  intense  and  vigorous  it  is,  the  less  it  rakes  to- 
gether, and  commoiily  sooner  gathers  riches  when 
disguised  under  a  mask  of  liberality. 

A  very  honest  gentleman,  a  friend  of  mine,  had  Emnort 
like  to  hj^ve  cracked  his  brains- by  a  too  passionate ^^rSf* 
attention  to  the  affiurs  of  a  certain  prince,  his  mas-  who  was 
ter;  whieh  master  has  thus  painted  himself  to  me:"J*^.** 
that  he  foresees  the  weight' c^  accidents  as  well  as^^nttflCUs 
another }   but  that  in  those  for  which  there  is  no*"'^*"**' 
remedy,  he  presently  resolves  upon  patience.     In 
others,  having  taken  all  the  necessary  precautions, 
which  by  the  vivacity  of  his  understanding  he  can 
^on  do,  he  calmly  waits  what  may  follow.    And,aiY 

f  Seneca,  epist  44,  at  the  end. 
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truth,  I  have  accordingly  seen  him  maintaio  It  great 
indifferency  and  freedom  of  actions,   and  counte- 
nance, in  very  great  and  perplexed  affiurs.    I  fin^ 
him  a  greater  and  a  more  able  man  in  adversi^ 
than  prosperity.    His  losses  are  to  him  more  glo- 
rious than  his  victories,  and  his  mourning  than  his 
triumphs. 
It  ii  an  ad.     Do  but  cousider  that,  even  in  vain  and  frivolons 
^HHS^to  action,  as  at  chess,  tennis^  and  the  like,  this  ei^^ 
luwp  one*t  and  anient  engaging  ^th  an  impetuous  desire,  im« 
i^hTa     mediately  throws  the  mind  and  members  into  indis* 
g^°  *^    cretion  and  disorder.    A  man  puzzles  and  bewilders 

himsd£    He  that  carries  himself  the  most  mode-  ^^'^ 
ntefy,  both  towards  gain  and  loss^  has  always  \^^ 
wits  about  him.    The  less  peevi^  and  passionatet  lie 
is  at  play,  he  plays  with  much  more  advanti^  and 
safety. 
A  na»         As  to  the  rcst,  we  hinder  the  mind's  grasp  in  |pv- 
kHow  hto   ^8  ^^  ^  many  things  to  seize  upon.    Some  thmgs 
•wn  loiM  we  are  only  to  ofier  to  it,  to  tie  it  to  others,  and 
^"^^'^^    with  others  to  incorporate  it.    I  can  feel  and  discern 
all  thir^,  but  ought  to  feed  on  nothing  but  self; 
and  should  be  instructed  in  what  properly  concerns 
itself  and  what  is  properly  of  its  own  possession  and 
substance :  the  laws  ^  nature  teach  us  what  we  are 
justly  to  have.    Afler  the  sages  have  told  us,  that 
no  one  is  ind^ent  by  nature,  and  that  every  one  is 
so  according  to  opinicm,  th^  very  subtilly  distio- 
miish  between  the  desires  that  proceed  nrom  the 
K>rmer,  and  those  that  proceed  from  the  irregularity 
df  our  &ncy.    Those,  of  which  we  can  see  ue  end^ 
are  nature's ;  those  that  fly  before  us,  and  of  which 
we  can  see  no  end,  are  our  own.    lliere  is  an  easy 
cure  for  the  want  df  goods  \  but  the  poverty  of  the 
soul  is  incurable : 

Nam  si^  quod  saiis  est  hominif  id  satis  esse  pBtesset, 
Hoc  At  emt :  nunCy  quum  hocnonesty  qui  credimuspmf^ 
DivitiQ$9Uasaninmmfniexplerepottssef* 

«         -     .     . . 

**  Ludliui,  lib.  t.  apud  Nunnium,  cqp.  S,  sect.  9B. 
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IT  irfuik's  ftr  man  cnoogfa^  enough  cooU  b^ 
It  veie  enough ;  but  as  we  plainly  sec 
Hiatiront  si^&ce^  how  canle'er  believe 
That  any  wealth  my  mmd  content  can  give  ? 

Socrates  seeing  a  hew  of  treasure,  jewels,  and  cost- 
ly furniture,  carried  in  pomp  through  the  citv, 
**  How  many  things,^**  said  he,  "  do  I  not  desire  r* 
Metrodorus  lived  on  the  weight  of  twelve  ounces  a 
day ;  Epicurus  upon  less :  M6trocIes,t  in  winter, 
dept  abroad  amongst  sheep,  in  summer  in  the  doift- 
ters  of  churches :  Sufficit  ad  id  natura  quodpoidt  :t 
^  Nature  furnishes  what  it  absolutely  needs/'  Cle- 
anthes  lived  by  the  labour  of  his  own  hands,  and 
boasted,  *^  That  Cleanthes,  if  he  would,  could  yet 
^*  maintain  another  Cleanthes.''§ 

If  that,  which  nature  exactly  and  originally  re- wbjhuBfr' 

auires  of  us  for  the  preservation  of  our  being,  be  too^y  b?ex- 
ttle  (as,  in  truth,  now  much  it  is,  and  how  cheaply  ^"mIc'  • 
life  may  be  maintained,  cannot  be  better  made  out,yl!llld  th^ 
ihan  by  this  consideration,  that  it  is  so  little,  that  by|2^S7^ 
its  littleness  it  escapes  the^  gripe  and  shock  of  fixr-  natait. 
tune),' let  us  allow  ourselves  a  Kttle  mOTe,  let  us  even 
call  every  one  of  our  habits  and  conditions  nature ; 
let  us  tax  and  treat  ourselves  by  this  measure,  let 
US  stretch  our  appurtenances  and  accompts  thus  &r ; 
for  so  far  I  fimcy  we  have  some  excuse.    Custom  is 
a  second  nature,  and  no  less  powerfid.    What  is 
wanting  to  my  custom,  I  reckon  as  wanting  to  me  i 
and  I  would  be  almost  as  weti  content  that  they  Cook 
away  my  life^  as  retrench  me  in  the  way  wherein  t 
have  so  long  lived.   I  am  past  the  terms  of  any  great  .^ 
change,  nor  able  to  piit  myself  into  a  new  and  un-    * 
wonted  course,  though  it  were  to  my  advantage ;  it 

*  Cic  Tuse.  QusBst.  lib.  y.  cap.  32. 

f  Plutarch,  in  his  tract  entitled,  that  Vice  alone  is  aiiScienf.  to 
fojucea:Manunhi^7,  chi^.^. 

X  Seneca,  epist.  la 

6  It  was  Zeno  who  said  this  to  Cleanthes,  his  disciple,  if  we  miay 
be&ere  Diogenes  Laertius  in  the  life  of  Cleaathes,  lib.  ni,  sect 
169, 17a 
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is  {isLst  the  time  for  me  to  become  other  thari  what  t 
Am.  And  I  would  complain  of  any  great  good  ad-« 
venture  that  should  now  befal  me^  that  it  came  not 
in  time  to  be  enjoyed ! 

Quo  mMforiunas,  si  tiori  c&hcedlitar  uti^^    ' 

Might  I  have  the  world's  wealth,  I  should  refuse  it ; 
What  good  will  it  do  me,  if  I  may  not  use  it  ? 

90  would  I  complain  of  my  inward  acquisition.    It 

were  almost  better  never,  than  so  late,  to  become 

honourable;    and  to  know  the  world  thoroughly 

when  a  man  has  no  longer  to  live.    I,  who  am  go« 

inff  out  of  it,  would  easily  resign  to  any  new  comer 

all  the  prudence.'  I  have  acquired   in  the  world's 

commerce.    ^^  Afler  meat  comes  mustard."    I  have 

no  need  of  goofds,  of  which  I  can  make  no  use.    Of 

what  use  is  knowledge  to  him  that  has  lost  his  head?v 

it  is  an  injury  and  unkindness  i^  fortune,  to  tender 

us  presents  that  will  inspire  us  with  a  just  re9ent4 

ment  that  we  had  them  not  in  their  season.    Guide 

.    me  no  more,  I^  can  no  longer  go.    Of  so  many  parts 

\   as  make  up  a  sufficiency,  patience  is  the  best.    As* 

\  sign  the  part  of  an  excellent  treble  to  a  chorister 

!  that  has  rotten  lungs,  and  eloquence  to  a  hermit  ex* 

iled  into  the  deserts  of  Arabia.    There  is  no  art 

necessary  for  a  fall ;  the  end  comes  of  itself,  at  the 

concliufion  of  every  affiiir.     My  world  is  at  an  end» 

my  &rm  expired ;  it  is  all  over  with  me ;  and  I  am 

booind  to  authorise  it,  and  to  conform  my  exit  to  it. 

Tte^brWgwI  ^nU  here  declare,  by  way  of  example,  that  the  late 

S^^^teo  days*  diminution  of  the  year  by  the  po])e,  has  ta* 

g^  the  ken  me  so  Ipw,  that  I  cannot  ydl  reconcile  myself 

to  it*    I  follow  the  years  wherein  we  kept  another 

kind  of  account :  so  ancient,  And  so  long  a  custom, 

challenges  and  calls  me  back  to  it ;  so  that  I  am  con- 

attained  to  be  a  kind  of  heretic  in  that  point,  impa* 

tient  of  any,  though  corrective,   innovation.     My 

ynagination,  in  spite  of  my  teeth,  always  pushes  me 

^  Hou  llb»  L  epist  £»  ver.  12. 
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ten  days  forward  or  backward,  and  is  ever  murmur* 
ing  in  my  ears.    This  rule  concerns  those  who  are  , 

to  begiti  to  be.    If  health  itself,  as  sweet  as  it  is,  re^ 
turns  ito  me  by  intervals,  it  is  rather  to  give  me 
cause  of  regret  than  possession  of  it ;  I  have  no 
longer  llie  means  of  recovering  it.    Time  leaves 
me,  without  which  nothing  can  be  possessed.    Oh^ 
what  little  account  should  I  make  of  those  neat 
elective  dignities  that  I  see  in  the  workl,  which  are 
only  conferred  upon  men  who  are  taking  leave  dT 
it !  Wherein  it  is  not  so  much  regarded  how  well  he 
will  discharge  them,  as  how  little  a  while ;  from  the 
very  entrance  they  have  an  eye  to  the  exit    To 
conclude,  I  am  ready  to  finish  this  man,  and  not  to 
rebuild  another.    By  long  custom,  this  form  is,  in 
me,  turned^  into  substance,  and  fortune  into  nature. « 
I  say  ther^ore,  that  ever^  one  of  us  feeble  crea* 
tures  is  excusable  in  thinking  that  his  own,  which  is 
comprised  under  this  measure ;  but  beyond  these  li"-  ;  - 
mits,  it  is  nothing  but  confusion,  it  is  the  largest  ex-  '  ^ 
tent  we  can  grant  to  our  prerogative.    The  more 
we  amplify  our  possessions,  so  much  the  more  do  we 
expose  ourselves  to  the  strokes  of  fortune  and  adver- 
sity^    The  career  of  our  desires  ought  to  be  circum- 
scribed, and  restrained  to  a  short  limit  of  near  and 
contiguous  conveniences;   and  ought  moreover  to 
perform  their  course,  not  in  a  right  line,  that  ends 
elsewhere,  but  in  a  circle,  of  which  the  two  points 
by  a  short  circumvolution  .  meet  and  terminate  in 
ourselves.    Actions  that  are  carried  on  without  this 
reflection,  a  near  and .  essential  reflection  I  mean, 
such  as  those  of  ambitious  and  avaricious  men,  and 
many  more,  who  run  from  the  point,  and  whose 
career  always  carries  them  before  themselves,  such 
actions,  I  say,  are  erroneous  and  crazy. 

Most  of  our  business  is  farce :  Mundus  universus Anhonm 
exercet  histrionem.*  We  must  play  our  part  duly,  ^^"^ 
but  nevertheless  as  the  part  of  a  borrowed  person  ^>7  the  en; 

*  Petrooius  Aiblter^  13i.  iii.  cap.  8. 
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•iojmnt|  we  nwBt  HOt  make  real  eaaence  out  of  a  viaor  aiMl 
^'''  }  outward  appearance^  nor  of  a  strange  person  out 
1  own  ;  we  cannot  d^tiBgukli  thii^  that  are  near 
£rom  those  that  are  reouate ;  it  is  enoudb  to  meal 
the  &ce,  without  mealing  the  breast.    I  see  mme, 
who  tras»form  and  transi^tantiate  themselves  into  as 
many  new  shapes  and  new  beings  as  they  undertake 
empk>jmentS9  and  who^  with  the  pcide  of  laiciftr, 
earry  their  office  along  with  them^  even  to  thebr 
ck>8e^stool :  I  camiot  make  them  distingukh  the  sa^ 
lutations  made  to  them^  £rom  those  that  are  miMle  to 
their  commission,  their  train,  or  their  mule:  Taai^ 
turn  sefortufUB  p€rmttuatj  etiam  ut  naturam  detUs^ 
cam  ;*  ^^  They  are  so  intoxicated  with  their  for* 
^<  tnne,  as  even  to  forget  their  nature.'^    They  sweH 
mid  poff  i^  their  soiw,  and  their  natural  tone  of 
j   no^aking,  according  to  the  height  of  th^  place. 
V  The  mayor  and  Montaigne  have  ever  been  two  per* 
\  sons,  by  very  man^$t  separation.    To  be  an  advo- 
cale  or  a  treasurer,  a. man  miBt  not  be  ignorant  of 
the  knavery  of  sudi  calHngs ;  an  honest  man  is  not 
accountable  for  the  vicea  or  foUy  of  his  profession, 
j  and  yet  ought  not  to  reiiise  to  take  it  upon  him :  it  is 
the  custom  of  his  country,  and  there  is  money  to  be 
\  oot  by  it ;  a  man  must  live  t^  the  world,  and  make 
,  his  bast  of  it,  such  as  it  is.    But  the  judgment  of  an 
emperor  ought  to  be  upon  his  empire,  and  the  see- 
ing and  coi^iderinff  of  it,  as  of  a  foreign  accident : 
and  he  ought  to  Know  how  to  enjoy  himself  apart 
fiom  it,  and  to  communicate  himself,  as  James  snd 
Peter,  to  himsdf  at  least    I  cannot  engage  mysetf 
so  deep  and  entire. 
Montaigne,     Whcu  m V  will  givcs  me  up  to  a  party,  it  is  not  | 
^^^^^  with  so  violent  an  obligation  as  to  infect  my  under^  \ 
did  not  et-*  Standing.    In  the  present  iMroila  of  this  kingdom, 
^rTTiqJm-tty  interest  has  not  made  me  forget  the  qualities  of 
di?ui     ^^^  adveisariea  that  are  laudable,  nor  those  that  are 
^Si^  rqttoachaUe  in  our  party.    Th^  »dore  all  of  their 

*  Quiik  Cur.  lib.  UL  cap.  $i 
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own  side ;  for  my  part  I  do  not  so  much  as  excuse 
,    diose  things  in  mine :  a  good  piece  has  never  the 
j    worse  grace  for  being  levelled  at  me.    The  knot  of 
the  controversy  excepted,  I  have  always  kept  my- 
self in  equanimity  and  pure  indifference :  Neque  ex^* 
'    tra  necessitates  belli  pracipuum  odium  gero :  "  And 
*^  have  no  particular  hatred  beyond  the  necessities 
•^  of  war.**    For  which  I  am  pleased  with  myself, 
aind  the  more,  because  I  see  common  failings  on  the 
contrary  side.     Such  as  extended  their  anger  and 
hatred  beyond  the  dispute  in  question,  as  most  men 
do,  show  that  they  spring  from  some  other  motive 
and  particular  cause ;  like  one  who,  being  cured  of 
an  ulcer,  has  yet  a  remaining  fever,  by  wnich  it  ap- 
pears that  the  latter  had  another  source  more  con- 
cealed.    Thus  they  are  not  concerned  in  the  com- 
mon cause,  as  it  is  wounding  to  the  interest  of  the 
state  and  the  public,  but  are  only  animated  by  their 
private  concerns.    This  is  the  true  reason  why  they 
are  so  particularly  piqued,  and  to  a  degree  beyond 
justice  and  public  reason  :  Non  tarn  omnia  universi^ 
guam  ea^  gua  ad  quemque  pertinent^  singuli  carpe^ 
I   bant :  "  Every  one  was  not  so  much  angry  at  things 
I  '^  in  general,  as  at  those  that  particularly  concerned 
\  "  themselves.*'    I  would  have  matters  go  well  on 
'  our  side ;  but  if  they  do  not,  I  shall  not  run  nuuL 
I  I  am  heartily  for  the  right  party ;  but  I  do  not  alfect 
[  to  be  taken  notice  of  in  particular  for  an  enemy  to 
j  the  others,  and  beyond  the  general  reason.    I  am  a 
1  mortal  enemy  to  this  vicious  form  of  censure :  "  He 
^^  is  of  the  league,  because  he  admires  the  person  of 
^  the  duke  of  Guise.     Another  is  astonished  at  the 
^  king  of  Navarre*s  activity,  and  therefore  he  is  a 
^*  Hugonot.    Another  finds  such  and  such  &ult8 
*^  in  the  king's  conduct,  and  therefore  he  is  seditious 
^^  in  his  heart.*'     I  woidd  not  grant  to  a  magistrate 
himself,  that  he  did  well  in  condemning  a  book,  be- 
cause it  had  ranked  a  heretic  among  the  best  poets 
of  the  time.     Shall  we  not  dare  to  say  of  a  thief^ 
that  he  has  a  handsome  Ic^  ?  If  a  woman  b^  Antrum* 
VOL.  in.  IT 
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peU  ^ust  it  needs  follow  that  she  has  a  strnktng 
breath  ?  Did  tiiey  in  the  wisest  ages  revoke  the  su- 
perb title  of  Capitolinus^  which  they  had  before  con^ 
ferred  upon  Marcus  Manlius,  as  the  conservMOr  of 
religion  and  public  liberty ; .  did  they  stifle  the  me- 
mory of  his  liberality^his  feats  of  arms,  and  the  military 
rewards  graiited  to  his  virtue,  because  he  afterward!^ 
aspired  to  the  sovereignty,  in  prejudice  of  the  laws  of 
his  country  ?  If  they  have  taken  a  hatred  against  an 
advocate,  he  will  not  be  allowed  the  next  day  to  be 
doquent.    I  have  elsewhere  spoke  of  the  zedl  that 
pushed  on  worthy  men  to  the  like  faults.     For  my 
part,  I  can  say,  such  a  one  does  this  thing  wickedly^ 
and  another  thing  virtooosly.    Ill  like  manner,  in 
the  prognostics,  or  sinister  events  of  afikirs,  they 
pronounce  every  one  of  his  party  to  be  blind,  o?  a 
blockhead,    and  require  our  persuasion  and  judg« 
ment  to  be  subservient,  not  to  truth,  but  to  the  pro- 
ject of  our  wishes.     I  would  rather  incline  towards 
the  other  extreme,  so  much  do  I  fear  being  in- 
ihienced  by  my  desire :  to  which  may  be  added,  that 
I  am  a  little  tenderly  distrustful  of  things  that  I 
wish. 
Tfaeindii-       I  have  in  my  time  seen  wonders  in  that  indiscreet 
^^f^'and  prodigious  readiness  of  people  in  suffering  their 
p^  «■  '"^  hopes  and  belief  to  be  led  and  governed  which  way 
wilra  to  be  has  bcst  plcascd  and  served  their  leaders^  through  a 
jj»p^^^^  hundred  mistakes  one  upon  another,   and  through 
h^ei/of  m  dreams  and  phantasms.    I  no  longer  wonder  at  thoM 
P*"J^-       who  have  been  seduced  l^  the  fooleries  of  ApoUo*. 
nius  and  Mahomet.    Their  sense  and  understanding 
is  absolutely  stifled  in  their  passion  ;  their  discretion 
has  no  more  any  other  choice  tihan  that  which  smiles 
upon  them,    and  encourages  their  cause.    I  had 
principally  observed  this  in  the  beginning  of  our  in- 
testine hea9ts ;  this  other,  which  is  sprung  up  since, 
by  imitating,  has  surpassed  it ;  by  which  I  am  in- 
duced to  think  that  it  is  a  quatitv  inseparable  ttom 
,  popular  errors.     After  the  first  that  starts,  opinions 
drive  on  one  another  like  waves  with  the  wind.     A 
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man  is  not  a  member  of  the  body,  if  it  be  in  hisf 
power  to  forsake  it,  and  if  he  do  not  run  with  the 
herd ;  but  certainly  they  wrong  the  just  side,  when 
they  go  about  to  assist  it  witn  fraud,  I  have  ever 
been  against  that  practice.  This  can  only  work 
upon  weak  heads  ;  as  for  the  sound,  there  are  surer, 
as  well  as  more  honest,  ways  to  keep  up  their  cou- 
rage, and  to  excuse  cross  accidents. 

Heaven  never  beheld  so  great  an  animosity  as  that  niffcrencc 
between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  nor  ever  will ;  and  yet^H^fand 
I  observe  methinks  in  those  brave  souls  a  great  mo-  »*o»p^'t 
deration  towards  one  another.     It  was  a  jealousy  of  J^^JhSjfc 
honour  and  command,  which  did  not  transport  them  ^"j^,^ 
to    a  furious  and  indiscreet    hatred;    theirs  wastweea  iia- 
hatred  without  malignity  and  detraction.    In  their  2^"*^^ 
hottest  exploits,  I  discover  some  remains  of  respect  ^ 
and  good-wiU ;  and  therefore  am  of  opinion,  that, 
had  it  been  possible,  each  of  them  would  rather 
have  done  his  business  without  the  ruin  of  the  other, 
than  with  it.    Take   notice  how  much  otherwise 
matters  went  with  Marius  and  Svlla  ? 
I       We  must  not  be  so  desperately  driven  by  our  at  The  danger 
^  fections  and  interest.    As  when  I  was  young,  I  op-jS^™"'* 
posed  the  progress  of  love,  which  I  perceived  to  ad-rf*ve  tohu 
Vance  too  fast  upon  me,  and  took  care  lest  it  should  **^*^^**"** 
at  last  become  so  pleasing,   as  to  captivate,   and 
wholly  reduce  me  to  its  mercy :  so  I  do  the  same 
upon  all  other  occasions  where  my  will  runs  bn  with 
too    keen    an  appetite.    I  lean  opposite    to    the 
side  it  inclines  to,  as  I  find  it  going  to  plunge  and 
make  itself  drunk  with  its  own  wine;  I  avoid  nou- 
rishing its  pleasure  so  far,  that  I  cannot  recover  it 
without  a  cruel  loss.     Souls  that,  through  their  own 
,  stupidity,  only  discern  things  by  halves,  have  this 
;  happiness,  that  they  smart  least  with  hurtful  things. 
It  IS  a  mental  leprosy  that  has  some  appearance  of 
health,  and  such  a  health  as  philosophy  does  not  al- 
together contemn;  but  vet  we  have  no  reason  to 
caU  it  wisdom,  as  we  onen  do.    After  this  manner 
one  anciently  mocked  Diogenes,  who,  in  the  depth 
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of  winter,    and  stark-naked,   went  to  embrace  a 
statue  covered  with  snow  for  a  trial  of  his  patience.* 
The  other  meeting  him  in  this  plight,  **  Art  thou 
**  not  very  cold  ?"  said  he.t  "  Not  at  all,*'  replied 
Diogtnef   Diogencs.    **  Why  then,"  said  the  other,  "  what 
SSr^  ®^  "  great  and  exemplary  thing  canst  thou  think  thou 
*'  dost,  in  embracing  the  snow  ?"  A  man,  to  take  a 
true  measure  of  constancy,  must  necessarily  know 
what  suffering  is. 
How  Mod.     But  souls  that  are  to  meet  with  cross  events,  and 
dm!^  the  injuries  of  fortune  in  their  deptli  and  severity, 
to  prevent  that  are  to  weigh  and  taste  them  according  to  their 
dSBiTS^thc'^^.tural  weight  and  sharpness ;  let  such  show  their 
n»u«e.    skill  in  avoiding  the  causes,  and  diverting  the  blow. 
5S«lid*'What  did  king  Coty^doFt   He  paid  HberaUy  for 
Mtioni.     the  rich  and  beautiful  vessel  that  had  been  presented 
•d  pttr/"'him  ;  but  it  being  exceeding  brittle,  he  immediately 
kSTb  ^"^^ro^®  ^*  *^  prevent  in  good  time  so  easy  a  matter  of 
kin^oityi,  displeasure  against  his  servants.    In  like  manner,  I 
«*wby,   ij^yg  willingly  avoided  all  confusion  in  my  affidrs, 
1  and  never  coveted  to  have  my  estate  contiguous  to 
i  those  of  my  relations,  and  persons  with  whom  I  was 
desirous  of  a  strict  fiiendship;  whence  matters  of 
unkindness^    and  which   has    oflen    occasioned  a 
strangeness  and  a  separation.     I  have  formerly  loved 
the  hazardous  games  of  cards  and  dice,  but  have 
long  since  left  them  off,  only  for  this  reason,  that 
I  though  I  put  a  TOod  face  on  my  losses,  I  was  vexed 
;  at  my  heart.    Let  a  man  of  honour,   who  ought 
heartily  to  resent  a  lie  and  an  affiront,  and  who  is 
not  to  take  a  bad  excuse  for  satisfaction,  avoid  occa- 
sions of  dispute.     I  shun  melancholic  and  morose 
men,  as  I  would  do  the  plague.     And  in  matters  I 
cannot  treat  of  without  emotion  and  concern,   I 
never  meddle,  if  not  compelled  by  my  duty.   Mc- 


*  Di(^.  Laert.  in  the  Life  of  Dibgenes  the  Cynic,  lib.  vi.  sect  23. 
f  Plutarchy  in  the  Notable  Sayings  of  the  Lacedemonians. 
X  Pluterchy  in  the  Notable  Sayings  of  ancient  kings,  ^c.  intht 
article  Cotys. 
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Um  nan  incipient j  auam  desinent  :^  ^^  A  man  had 
**  better  never  to  nave  begun,  than  to  leave  un- 
«*  done."  The  surest  wiy,  therefore,  is,  to  prepare 
a  man's  self  beforehand  n>r  occasions.  I  know  very 
well,  that  some  wise  men  have  taken  another  course, 
and  have  not  feared  to  ^apple  and  engage  to  the 
utmost  upon  several  subjects.  Such  are  confident 
of  their  own  stren^,  under  which  they  protect 
themselves  in  all  m  successes,  making  their  pa- 
tience wrestle  with  disasters: 

P^elut  rupes  vastum  cjucb  prodit  in  aquor^    . 

Ohviaventorumfwriisj  expostaque  ponio. 

Vim  cunctam  aigue  minas  perfert  ccelique  marisque. 

Ipsa  immota  manens.  t 

He  as  a  rock  amongst  vast  billows  stood. 

Scorning  loud  winds,  and  raging  of  the  flood. 

And  fix'd  remaining  all  the  force  defies 

Muster'd  from  theafning  seas  and  thund'ring  skies  ?{ 

Let  us  never  attempt  these  examples;  we  shall  never 

come  up  to  them.    They  set  themselves  resolutely, 

.  and  without  trouble,    to  behold  the  ruin  of  their    • 

I  country,  which  bad  a  right  to  all  the  good  they 

(  could  do.    This  is  too  much,  and  too  harsh  for  our 

'\  vulgar  souls  to  undergo.     Cato,  indeed,  gave  up  the 

i  noblest  life  that  ever  was  upon  this  account ;  but  it 

I  is  for  us  meaner  spirited  men  to  fly  from  the  storm 

^  as  &r  as  we  can ;  we  ought  to  make  provision  of  re- 

,  sentment,  not  of  patience,  and  evade  the  blows  we 

\  cannot  put  by.    Zeno,  seeing  Chremonides,  a  young 

man  whom  he  loved,  draw  near  to  sit  down  by  him, 

suddenly  started  up,  and  Cleanthes  demanding  of 

him  the  reason  why  he  did  so,  ^^  I  hear,"  said  he, 

^*  that  physicians  strictly  enjoin  repose,  and  forbid 

,    ^^  emotion  in  all  tumours.''§    Socrates  says  not.  Do 

not  surrender  to  the  charms  of  beauty,  stand  your 

^ound,    and  do  your  utmost  to  oppose  it    Vly 

*  Senec  ep.  92.  f  ^irg.  &vl  lib.  x.  ver.  693.  %  Mr.  Ogilhj. 
§  EMog.  Laert.  in  the  life  of  Zeno,  lib.  viL  sect.  17. 
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from  it,  says  he,  shun  the  sight  and  encounter  of  it, 
as  you  would  fi*om  strong  poison  that  darts  and 
wounds  at  a  distance.  And  his  good  disciple^f 
either  feigning  or  reciting,  but  in  my  opinion,  rather 
reciting  Uian  feigning  the  rare  perfections  of  that 
great  Cyrus,  m^es  him  distrustful  of  his  own 
strength,  to  resist  the  charms  of  the  divine  beauty  of 
the  i&ustrious  Panthea,  his  captive,  in  committing 
her  to  the  observation  and  keeping  of  another,  who 
was  more  enamoured  than  himself.  And  the  Holy 
I  Ghost  in  like  manner:  Ne  tios  inducas  in  tenia- 
tionem :  **  Lead  us  not  into  temptation,"  Matth. 
vi.  ver.  13.  We  do  not  pray  that  our  reason  may 
not  be  combated  and  overcome  by  concupiscence, 
but  that  it  be  not  so  much  as  tried  by  it  ^  that  we 
may  not  be  brought  into  a  state  wherein  we  may  be 
so  much  as  liable  to  suffer  the  i^proaches^  scdicita- 
tions,  and  temptations  of  sin :  and  we  beg  of  al- 
mighty God  to  keep  our  consciences  q^uiet,  fully 
and  perfectly  free  from  all  communication  wim 
evil. 

Hceodea-  Such  as  Say  that  they  have  reason  for  their  reven^- 
Iheck\he  ^^g.  P*ssion»  or  auv  other  sort  of  troublesome  agi- 
flnt  sally  of  tation  of  mind,  ofl  say  true,  as  things  now  are,  but 
^^  p^  not  as  they  were.  They  speak  to  us  when  the  causes 
of  their  error  are  by  themselves  nourished  and  ad- 
vanced. But  look  backward,  recal  these  causes  to 
their  beginninK)  and  there  you  will  put  them  to  a 
nonplus  \  will  they  think  their  fault  less  for  being  of 
longer  continuance,  and  that  of  an  unjust  be^nning 
the  sequel  can  be  just  ?  whoever  shall  desire  the 
^ood  of  his  country  as  I  do,  without  fretting  or  pin- 
ing himself,  will  be  chagrined,  but  will  not  swoon 
to  see  it  threatening  either  its  final  ruin,  or  no  less 
ruinous  continuance.  Poor  vessel,  which  the  waves, 
the  wind^  and  the  pilot,  steer  to  with  such  contrary 
views ! 

*  Xenopboo,  ia  hia  Cyropte^  lib%  ¥.  cap*  1,  vcr.  S,  4,  5, 6* 
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— - —  In  tarn  diver sa^  magister^ 
VetUuSf  ei  tmda  trahuat.^ 

He,  who  pants  not  for  the  favour  of  princes,  as  a 
thing  he  cannot  live  without,  does  not  much  con- 
cern himself  at  the  coldness  of  their  reception  and 
countenance,  nor  at  the  inconstancy  of  tlieir  hu< 
<mours.  He,  who  does  not  brood  over  his  diildren, 
or  jus  honours,  with  a  slavish  fondness,  lives  com- 
modiouslj  enough  9£t&  their  loss.  He,  that  does 
good  principally  for  his  own  satisfaction,  will  not  be 
much  troubled  to  see  men  judge  of  his  actions  con- 
trary to  his  merit.  A  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  pa- 
•tience  will  be  enough  against  such  inconveniences. 
I  find  satis&ction  in  this  receipt^  redeeming  myself 
in  the  beginning  as  cheaply  as  1  can ;  and  am  sensi- 
ble that  I  have  thereby  escaped  much  trouble  and 
many  difficulties.  Witn  very  little  ado  I  stop  the 
flfst  sally  of  my  passions,  and  leave  the  suligeet  that 
begins  to  be  troublesome  b^re  it  transports  me. 
[  He,  who  stc^s  not  the  start,  will  never  be  able  to 
I  fitop  the  career.  He,  who  cannot  keep  the  passions 
out,  will  never  drive  them  out  when  tfeey  are  got  in ; 
and  he,  who  cannot  crush  them  at  the  beginning, 
will  never  do  it  in  the  end,  nor  ever  recover  his  fafi, 
if  he  cannot  stand  the  diock.  Et  enim  ipecB  se  impeU 
tuntj  ubi  semel  6  ratitme  discessum  est :  itsaque  sibi 
imbecillitas  indtil^et,  in  altumquc  provekttur  impru^ 
dens:  ne  erepertt  locum  consistendi :\  "For  men 
**  are  precipitant,  when  once  they  lose  their  reason; 
1  "  and  frailty  does  so  far  indulge  itself,  that  it  is  in- 
\  "  discreetly  carried  out  into  the  deep,  and  can  find 
'  *^  no  port  to  stop  at.*'  I  am  betimes  sensible  of  the 
little  breezes  that  begin  to  whistie  in  the  shrouds, 
the  forerunners  of  a  storm : 

—  Ceuflamina  prima 
Cum  deprensajremunt  sylvis,  et  caeca  voluiant 
MuTTOuraj  veuturos  nautts  prodentia  ventos.  X 

*  Buchanan.  f  Cic.  Tiuc.  lib.  hr.  cap.  18. 

%  iBneid,  lib.  x.  ver.  97,  ^c 
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.  —  As  when  winds  rise, 

\  And  stopt  by  woods,  a  sudden  murmur  send, 

.    .   Which  doth  a  storm  to  mariners  portend.* 

With  wtat      How  oft  have  I  done  m^rself  a  manifest  injustice 
l^Jt  ^^  avoid  the  hazard  of  having  yet  a  worse  dcme  me 
uw^niu.  by  the  judges,  after  an  am  of  vexations,  dirty  and 
vile  practices,  more  enemies  to  my  nature  than  &e, 
or  the  rack?    Canvenie  d  litibus  quantum  ticet^  et 
nemo  an  pauld  plus  etiam  quhm  hcet^  abhorrentum 
esse.    Est  enim  nan  modd  lioerale  paululum  nonnun- 
quam  de  sua  jure  decedere^  sed  interdum  etiam  fruc^ 
tuosum:f  ^^  A  man  should  be  an  enemy  to  all  con- 
i  ^'  tention  as  much  as  he  lawfully  may,  and  for  ought 

^^  I  know  something  more :  for  it  is  not  only  gene- 
^'  rous,  but  sometimes  also  advantageous,  to  recede 
**  a  little  from  one's  right.'*  Were  we  wise,  we 
ought  to  rejoice  and  boast,  as  I  one  daj  heard  a 
young  gentleman  of  a  good  family  very  innocently 
do,  that  his  mother  had  lost  her  trial,  as  if  it  had 
been  a  cough,  a  fever,  or  something  very  trouble- 
some to  keep :  even  the  favours  that  fortune  might 
have  given  me  through  relations,  or  acquaintance 
with  persons  who  have  great  interest,  I  have  very 
conscientiously  waved,  and  very  carefully  avoided 
employing  them  to  the  prejudice  of  others,  and  of 
advancing  my  pretensions  above  their  true  value. 
In  fine,  I  have  so  much  prevailed  by  my  endeavours, 
in  a  happy  hour  I  may  speak  it,  that  I  am  at  this 
day  a  virgin  from  all  smts  in  law ;  though  I  have 
had  very  &ir  offers  made  me,  and  with  a  very  just 
title,  would  I  have  hearkened  to  them ;  and  a  vir- 
gin from  quarrels  too.  I  have  almost  passed  over  a 
long  life  without  any  ofience  of  moment,  either  ac- 
tive or  passive,  or  without  ever  hearing  a  worse 
word  than  my  own  name:  a  rare  favour  of 
heaven. 
The  most  Our  greatest  agitations  arise  from  ridiculous  mo- 
^•nri^tives  and  causes.    What  ruin  did  our  last  duke  of 

*  Mr.  Ogilby.  f  Cic.  de  Offic  lib.  ii.  c.  8. 
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Burgundjr  run  into  by  a  quarrel  about  a  cart-load  ofttma  tri- 
sheep  skins  ?•  And  was  not  the  graving  of  a  seal  the**°«**"*^ 
first  and  principal  cause  of  the  greatest  commotion 
that  this  machine  of  the  world  ever  underwent  ?t 
foT  Pompey  and  Csesar  are  but  the  off-sets  and  slips 
of  the  two  others.  And  I  have,  in  my  time,  seen 
the  wisest  heads  in  >"  this  kingdom  assembled  with 
great  ceremony,  and  at  the  public  expense,  about 
treaties  and  agreements,  of  which  the  true  decision 
absolutely  depended  upon  a  cabinet  council  of  la- 
dies, ana  the  inclination  of  some  fiK>lish  woman. 
The  poets  had  a  right  notion  of  this,  when  they  put 
all  Greece  and  Asia  to  fire  and  sword  for  an  apple* 
Inquire  why  such  a  man  stakes  his  life  and  honour 
upon  the  fortune  of  his  rapier  and  dagger :  let  him 
acquaint  you  with  the  occasion  of  the  quarrel;  he 
cannot  do  it  without  blushing,  it  is  so  idle  and  fii- 
volous. 

A  little  thing  will  do  at  setting  off;  but,  beingine  new 
once  embarked,  all  cords  draw ;  great  provisions  ^^^^^^ 
then  required,   more  hard,    and  more  important,  uoo  be- 
How  much  easier  is  it  not  to  enter  in,  than  it  is  to^|J*T*^ 
get  out?  Now,  we  should  proceed  contrary  to  theairairi,ei. 
reed,  which,  at  its  first  springing,  produces  a  longJJJ^'j^ 
and  straight  stalk,  but  afterwards,  as  if  tired  and  out 
of  breath,  it  runs  into  thick  and  frequent  knots,  as 
so  many  pauses ;  which  demonstrates  that  it  has  no 
more  its  first  vigour  and  constancy.    It  were  better 
to  be^  fair  and  softly,  and  to  keep  a  man's  breath 
and  vigorous  efforts  for  the  height  and  stress  of  the 
business.     We  guide  afiairs  in  their  beginnings,  and 
have  them  then  in  our  own  power ;  but  afterwards 
when  they  are  in  motion,  it  is  they  that  ffuide  and 
govern  us,  and  we  are  to  follow  them.     Yet  I  pre- 
tend not  hereby  to  say,  that  this  counsel  has  dis- 
charged me  of'^  all  dimcully,  and  that  I  have  not 

*  See  the  Memoirs  of  Philip  de  Comine8»  lib.  ▼.  cap.  1. 
t  The  civil  war  between  Marius  and  Sylla.    See  Plutarch,  in  the 
life  of  Mariiu,  chap.  5  of  AmyofatrandaticHi. 
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often  had  enough  to  do  to  curb  and  restrain  my  pas- 
\  eions.    They  are  not  always  to  be  governed  accords 
ing  to  the  measure  of  occasions^  and  the  entrance  on 
tJ^em  is  often  sharp  and  violent ;  so  it  is,  that  there- 
by much  may  be  saved  ^id  got ;  except  for  those, 
who  in  well-doing  are  not  satisfied  with  any  benefit, 
i£  reputation  be  wanting :  for,  in  truth,  such  an  ef- 
fect is  of  no  estimation  but  by  every  one  to  himself. 
You  are  better  contented  with  it,  but  not  more  es- 
teemed ;  seeing  you  reformed  yourself  before  you 
i    had  the  subject  in  view.    Yet  not  in  this  only,  but 
in  all  oth^  duties  of  life,  the  way  of  those  who  aim 
at  honour,  is  very  different  from  that  th^  proceed 
by,  who  propose  to  themselves  order  and  reason. 
I  find  some  who  rashly  and  iuriously  rudi  into  the 
lists,  and  cool  in  the  course.    As  Plutarch  says,  that 
^as  those,  who  through  fidse  modesty  are  soft  and 
ready  to  grant  whatever  is  desired  of  them,  are  after- 
wards as  apt  to  break  their  word,  and  to  recant ;  so 
likewise  he  who  enters  lightly  into  a  quarrel,  is  subject 
to  go  as  lightly  out.    The  same  difficulty  that  keepa 
me  fix>m  entering  into  it,  would,  when  I  am  imce 
provoked  and  warmly  engaged  in  it,  spur  me  to 
maintain  it  with  great  obstinacy.      It  is  the  ty- 
ranny of  custom,  that,  when  a  man  is  once  engaged^ 
he  must  persist,  or  die.    ^^  Undertake  coldly/'  said 
Bias,  "  but  pursue  with  ardour.***    For  want  of  pru- 
dence, men  grow  faint-hearted,  which  is  still  more 
intolerable. 
Mostac.        Most  accommodations  of  the  quarrels  of  these 
jro'iroflJSr  ^^y^  ^^  shameful  and  felse ;  we  only  seek  to  save 
qwrreb  ""^  appcarauccs,  and  in  the  mean  time  betray  and  dis- 
aretcanda.^yQ^  our  truc  iutoutions.     We  put  a  gloss  on  the 
fiict.     We  know  very  well  how  we  said  the  thing, 
and  in  what  sense  we  spoke  it,  and  both  all  the  com- 
pany, and  our  friends,  whom  we  would  make  sensible 
of  our  advantage,  understand  it  well  enough  too. 
It  is  at  the  expense  of  our  liberty,  and  the  honour 


lom. 


*  Diogenes  LiiecC.  in  the  Life  of  Bia»9  lib.  i.  sect.  IT. 
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of  our  courage,  that  we  disown  our  thoughts^  and  ' 
seek  subtern^  in  falsehoods  to  make  us  friends. 
We  give  ourselves  the  lie,  to  excuse  the  lie  we  have 
given  to  another.     You  are  not  to  consider,  if  your 
word  or  action  may  admit  of  another  interpretation ; 
it  is  your  own  true  and  sincere  interpretation  that 
you  are  thenceforward  to  maintain,  whatever  it  cost 
you.     Men  speak  to  your  virtue  and  conscience, 
which  are  not  things  to  be  disguised.      Let  us  howe 
these  pitiful  ways  and  expedients  to  the  chicanery  of 
the  courts  of  law.    The  apologies  and  satisfiictioiis 
I  that  I  see  every  day  made  to  excuse  indiscretion, 
:  se^n  to  me  more  scandalous  than  the  indiscretion 
itself.    It  were  better  to  affront  your  adversary  a 
second  time,  than  to  offend  yourself  by  giving  him 
so  unmanly  a  satisfaction.      You  have  braved  him  in 
your  anger,  and  you  go  to  appease  and  wheedle  him 
in  your  cooler  and  better  sense,  and  by  that  means 
lay  yourself  lower  than  you  set  yourself  up.     I  do 
not  think  any  thing  a  gentleman  can  say  so  vicious 
in  him,  as  unsaying  wnat  he  has  said  is  infiimous, 
when  he  is  forced  to  unsay  it  by  authority ;  foras- 
much as  obstinacy  is  more  excusable  in  such  a  man 
than  pusillanimity.      Passions  are  as  easy  for  me  to  ^ 
avoid,  as  they  are  hard  for  me  to  moderate.   Exscin- 
duntur  JacUius  animoj  quam  temperantur:  "  Th"^ 
^*  are  more  easily  eradicated  than  to  be  governed.** 
Who  cannot  attain  to  this  noble  stoical  impassibility, 
let  him  secure  himself  in  the  bosom  of  this  popular 
stupidity  of  mine.    What  those  great  souls  perform- 
ed by  their  virtue,  I  inure  mysetf  to  do  by  constitu- 
tion.    The  middle  region  harbours  tempests ;   the 
two  extremes  of  philosophers  and  peasants  concur  in 
tranquillity  and  happiness : 

Felix f  qui  potuii  nerwn  cognoscere  comas ; 

jiiaue  metus  omnesy  et  tjiexorahile  fatum 

Smjecit  pedibus,  sirepiiumque  Achercntis  avari. 

FortvnaitLS  et  illcf  Deos  qui  novit  agresteSf 

FanaquBy  SylvaTtumque  senem,  Nymphasque  iorores^,* 

*  Vlrgfl.  Georg.  lib.  ii.  ver.  490. 
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Happy  the  man  who,  versM  in  nature's  laws^ 
;  Of  her  eifeets  can  trace  the  wond'rous  cause  ; 

Who  without  fear  his  certain  fiite  can  meet. 
And  trample  death  itself  beneath  his  feet ; 
And  happy  he  who  haunts  the  rural  gods, 
Pan  and  Sylvanus,  and  the  nymphs'  abodes.* 

The  births  of  all  things  are  weak  and  tender,  and 
therefore  are  we  to  have  an  eye  to  their  beginnings ; 
Sot  as  when  in  their  infancy  the  danger  is  not  per- 
ceived, so  when  it  is  erown  up,  the  remedy  is  no 
more  to  be  found.  I  oad  every  day  encountered  a 
.  million  of  crosses,  harder  to  digest  in  the  progreiss  of 
my  ambition,  than  it  was  for  me  to  curb  the  natural 
propensity  that  incUned  me  to  it : 

—  Jtire  perhorruf, 
Lat^  conspicuum  ioiere  veriicem.f 

Well  might  thy  friend  be  shy. 
To  raise  his  head  too  high.! 

,  ^^'^^  All  public  actions  are  subject  to  various  and  un- 
j  ireu  aT  Certain  interpretations,  for  too  manv  heads  judge  of 
^^f^  them.  Some  say  of  this  city-employment  of  mine 
thought  of  (and  I  am  willing  to  say  a  word  or  two  of  it,  not  that 
dLcrJJhiie  ^*  ^^  w^^'th  so  much,  but  to  give  an  account  of  my 
iMwas      manners  in  such  things),  that  I  behaved  myself  in  it 

SS?/  *'  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^*  ®^y  *^  ^^  moved,  and  with  a  languid 
deaaz.      affectiou :   and  they  have  some  colour  for  what  they 
say.     I  endeavour  to  keep  my  mind  and  my  thoughts 
I       in  repose.    Cum  semper  naturdy  tum  etiam  atatejhm 
I       quietus :  ^^  As  being  always  quiet  by  nature,  so  also 
1       "  now  by  age/'      If  thejr  sometimes  launch  out 
upon  some  rude  and  sensible  impression,  it  is  in 
truth  without  my  advice.     Yet  from  this  natursJ  de- 
,      cay  of  my  spirits  men  ought  not  to  conclude  a  total 
inability  m  me  (for  want  of  care,  and  want  of  sense, 
are  two  things),  and  much  less  any  slight  or  ingrati- 
tude towards  that  corporation,  who  did  their  utmost 
ix}  oblige  me,  both  before  they  knew  me  and  after. 
And  wey  did  much  more  for  me  in  choosing  me 

*  Mr.  Benson,  f  Hor.  lib.  iiL  ode  IG,  ver.  18« 

X  Sir  Rich.  Fanshaw. 
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anew»  than  in  conferring  that  honour  upon  me  at    I 
first;  I  wish  them  all  the  good  that  can  be.     And 
doubdessy  upon  occasion,  there  is  nothing  I  would 
have  spared  for  their  service ;  I  exerted  myself  as 
much  for  them  as  I  would  have  done  for  myself. 
They  are  a  good,  warlike,  and  generous  people,  but    \ 
capable  of  obedience  and  discipline,  and  or  whom 
good  use  may  be  made,  if  they  are  well  guided. 
They  say  also,  that  my  administration  was  passed 
over  without  any  action  of  importance.     It  is  true : 
tibiey  moreover  accuse  my  indolence  in  a  time  when 
eveiy  body  almost  was    convinced  of  doing  too  > 
much.     I  am  impatient  to  be  doing  where  my  will 
spurs  me  on,  but  this  point  is  an  enemy  to  per- 
severance.     Whoever  will  make  use  of  me,  accord- 
ing to  my  own  way,  let  him  employ  me  in  afiairs 
where  vigour  and  hberty  are  required ;  where  a  di- 
rect, short,  and  a  hazardous  conduct  are  necessary, 
I  perhaps  may  do  something ;  but  if  it  must  be  long,  \ 
subtle,  jiabonous,  artificial,  and  intricate,  they  had 
better  apply   to    somebody  else.      All    important 
offices  are  not  difficult :  I  was  prepared  fgr  work  a 
little  more  rough,  had  there  been  great  occasion  ;  for 
it  is  in  my  power  to  do  something  more  than  I  do. 
and  than  I  love  to  do  ;  I  did  not,  to  my  knowledge]  / 
omit  any  thing  that  my  duty  really  required ;  it  ia  \ 
true,  that  I  easily  forgot  those  offices  that  ambition^ ' 
mixes  with  duty,  and  gilds  with  its  title.     Those  are 
they,  that  for  the  most  part  engross  the  eyes  and  ears, 
ana  give  men  the  most  satisfaction.      Not  the  thing,  . 
but  Uie  appearance  contents  them.    They  think  men   ] 
sleep  if  they  hear  no  noise.    My  humour  is  an  enemy 
to  tumult.    I  could  appease  a  riot  without  disturl^- 
ing  myself^  and  chastise  a  disorder  without  many    . 
words.    If  I  stand  in  need  of  anger  and  inflamma-^ 
tion,  I  borrow  it,  and  put  it  on  as  a  mask ;  my  de- 
portment is  dull,  rather  faint  than  sharp.     I  do  not 
condemn  a  magistrate  that  sleeps,  provided  the  peo- 
ple under  his  charge  sleep  as  well  as  he :  the  laws 
m  that  case  sleep  too.     For  my  part,  I  commend  a. 
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smooth,  solitary^  and  silent  life.  Neque  submissam, 
et  abjectaniy  neque  se  efferentem  ;*  **  A  life  equally 
*^  free  from  meanness  and  insolence/*  My  fortune 
requires  it  to  be  such.  I  am  descended  from  a 
family  that  has  lived  without  lustre  or  tumult,  and 
time  out  of  mind  particularly  ambitious  of  valour 
and  sincerity.  Our  people  now-a-days  are  so  bred 
up  to  bustle  and  ostentation,  that  good-nature,  mo« 
deration,  equity,  constancy,  and  such  quiet  and  ob- 
scure qualities,  are  no  longer  regarded.  Rough 
bodies  are  easily  felt,  the  smooth  ones  scarce  at  tuL 
Sickness  is  felt,  health  little,  if  at  all,  no  more  than 
the  oils  that  foment  us,  in  comparison  of  the  pains 
that  torment  us.  It  is  acting  for  a  man^s  reputation 
and  particular  profit,  not  lor  the  public  weal,  to 
refer  that  to  be  done  in  the  forum,  which  a  man  may 
as  well  do  in  the  council-chamber ;  to  put  off  to 
nooU'^ay,  what  might  have  been  done  the  night  be- 
fore ;  and  to  be  zeaious  to  do  that  himself  which  his 
colleague  can  do  as  well  as  he.  So  some  surgeons 
of  Greece  performed  their  operations  upon  scaffolds, 
in  the  sight  of  the  people,  to  draw  more  practice  and 
custom.  They  tmnk  that  good  rules  cannot  be  un- 
derstood but  by  the  sound  of  trumpet.  Ambition  is 
not  a  vice  of  httle  people,  and  of^  such  abilities  as 
ours.  One  said  to  Alexander,  your  father  will  leave 
you  a  great  dominion,  easy  and  peaceable  j  this 
youth  was  emulous  of  his  father's  victories,  and  the 
justice  of  his  government,  and  did  not  wish  to  hitve 
enjoyed  the  empire  of  the  world  in  ease  and  pe4ce4 
Alcibiades,  in  Hato,  had  rather  die  exceeding  young, 
beautiful,  rich,  noble,  and  learned,  than  to  continue 
in  such  an  effeminate  state.  This  disease  is  perhaps 
excusable  in  so  strong  and  so  capacious  a  mind. 
When  these  poor  mean  souls  enlarge  themselves,  and 
think  to  spread  their  fame,  for  having  given  right 
judgment  in  an  afiair,  or  continued  the  discipline  of 
keeping  the  guard  of  a  gate  of  their  city }  the  mor^ 

•  Cic.  de  Offic  Ub.  L  cap.  34. 
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tbey  think  to  exalt  their  heads,  the  more  they  show 
their  tailg^      This  little  well-doing  has  neither  body 
nor  Ufe ;  it  vanishes  in  the  first  month,  and  goes  no 
fitrther  ^an  from  one  street  to  another.      Tdk  of  it 
in  God's  name  to  your  son,  or  your  servant  j  like 
that  old  fellow,  who,  having  no  other  auditor  of  hi* 
praises,  nor  commender  of  his  valour,  boasted  to  his 
chamber-maid,  crying  out,  O  Perret,  what  a  gallant 
brave  man  hast  thou  to  thy  master  I     At  the  worst 
talk   of  it  to  yourself  like  a  counsellor  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, who,  having  disgorged  a  whole  bundle  of 
law  cases,  full  of  paragraphs,  with  very  great  heat,    \ 
and  as  great  folly,  coming  out  of  the  council^cham* 
ber  to  the  pissing-place,  was  heard  very  cot>scien«    ; 
tiously  to  mutter  between   his  teeth,  Non  mbii^ 
DominCy    non  nobis^   sed  mmini   tuo  da   gloriam: 
"  Not  unto  us,  O  Lord^  not  unto  us,  but  unto  thy 
"  name  be  the  glory.**    He  who  can  get  it  of  no- 
body else,  may  pay  himself  out  of  his  own  piurse. 
Fame  is  not  prostituted  at  so  cheap  a  rate.    Rare 
and  exemplary  actions,  to  which  it  is  due,  would  not 
endure  the  company  of  this  prodigious  crowd  of 
little  temporary  penbrmances.     Marble  may  exalt 
your  titles  as  much  as  you  please,  for  having  repaired 
a  rood  of  a  ruinous  wall,  or  cleansed  a  public  aque- 
duct i  but  no  men  of  sense  will  do  it.    Renown  does 
not  attend  every  good  deed,  if  novelty  and  difficulty 
be  not  conjoined  in  it.      Nay,  so  much  as  mere  esti- 
mation, according  to  the  Stoics,  is  not  due  to  every 
action  that  proceeds  from  virtue }  neither  will  they  \ 
allow  him  so  much  as  thanks,  who  out  of  temperance  \ 
forbears  to  meddle  with  any  old  blear-eyed  hag.   \ 
Such  as  have  known  the  admirable  qualities  of  Sd*-    \ 
pio  Afncanus,  deny  him  the  glory  that  Pansetius 
attributes  to  him,  en  being  abstinent  from  gifts,  as  a 
glory  not  so  much  his,  as  that  of  the  age  he  lived  in. 
We  have  pleasures  suitable  to  our  fortunes,  let  us  not 
usurp  those  of  grandeur.     Our  own  are  more  natu- 
ral, and  by  so  much  more  solid  and  sure,  a^  they  are 
more  low.     If  not  for  that  of  conscience,  yet  at 
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least  for  ambition's  sake,  let  us  reject  ambition,  let  us 
disdain  that  thirst  of  honour  and  renown,  so  low  and 
beggarly,  that  it  makes  us  ask  it  as  an  alms  from  all 
sorts  of  people :  Qwb  est  ista  laus  qutc  possit  i  ma-- 
,  cello  peti  ?•  "  What  praise  is  that  which  is  to  be 
/  "  got  at  the  shambles  r '  by  abject  means,  and  at  any 
cheap  rate  soever.  To  be  so  honoured  is  dishonour. 
Let  us  learn  to  be  no  more  greedy,  than  we  are  ca- 
pable of  honour.  To  be  pufied  up  with  every  action 
that  is  innocent,  or  of  use,  is  only  for  those  with 
whom  such  deeds  are  extraordinary  and  rare  ;  they 
will  value  it  as  it  costs  them.  How  much  more  a 
good  effect  makes  a  noise,  so  much  I  abate  of  the 
eoodness  of  it ;  and  suspect  that  it  was  more  per- 
formed to  be  talked  of,  tnan  upon  the  account  of  its 
goodness :  being  exposed  upon  the  stall,  it  is  half 
Bold.  Those  actions  have  much  more  grace,  that 
slip  from  the  hand  of  the  performer  negligently,  and 
without  noise  j  and  which  some  honest  man  after- 
wards chooses  out,  and  raises  from  the  shade,  to  pro- 
duce it  to  the  light  for  their  own  sakes.  The  vainest 
man  in  the  world  said,  Mihi  quidem  laudabiliora  viden- 
tur  omniaj  qua  sive  venditationCj  et  sine  populo  teste 
Jiunt  .•+  "  All  things  truly  seem  more  laudable  to  me, 
**  that  are  performed  without  ostentation,  and  with- 
*'  out  the  testimony  of  the  people.**  I  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  preserve  and  to  continue,  which  are 
silent  and  sensible  effects.  Innovation  is  of  great 
lustre ;  but  it  is  interdicted  at  this  time,  when  we  are 

Eressed  upon,  and  have  nothing  to  defend  ourselves 
om  but  novelties.  To  forbear  doing,  is  often  as 
generous  as  to  do,  but  it  is  not  so  conspicuous :  and 
le  little  good  I  have  in  me  is  almost  entirely  of  this 
kind.  In  fine,  occasions  in  this  employment  of 
mine,  have  been  consistent  with  my  humour,  and  I 
thank  them  for  it.  Is  there  any  one  who  desires  to  be 
sipk  for  the  sake  of  seeing  his  physician  employed  I 

*  Cicero  de  Fin.  Bon.  et  Mai.  lib.  xi.  cap.  16. 
t  Cicero  Tusc  Qufleat.  lib.  iL  cap.  26. 
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And  should  not  that  physician  be  whipped,  who 
wished  the  plague  amongst  us,  that  he  mignt  put  his 
art  in  practice?.  I  was  never  of  that  wicked  hu- 
mour, though  common  enough,  to  desire  that  the 
trouble  and  disorders  of  this  city  should  set  off  and 
do  honour  to  my  government ;  I  heartily  contributed 
all  I  could  to  their  tranquillity  and  ease.  He  who 
will  not  thank  me  for  the  order,  the  sweet  and  silent 
calm  that  accompanied  my  administration,  cannot 
however  deprive  me  of  the  share  of  it  that  belongs 
to  me  by  the  title  of  my  good  fortune.  I  am  of 
such  a  composition,  that  I  would  as  willingly  be 
happy  as  wise ;  and  had  rather  owe  my  successes  . 
purely  to  the  fevour  of  Almighty  God,  than  to  any  i 
operation  of  my  own.  I  had  sufficiently  published 
to  tlie  world  my  unfitness  for  such  public  ofiices ; 
but  I  have  something  in  me  yet  worse  than  incapa- 
city ;  which  is,  that  I  am  not  much  displeased  at  it, 
and  that  1  do  not  much  go  about  to  cure  it,  consider* 
ing  the  course  of  life  that  I  have  proposed  to  myself. 

.  Neither  have  I  satisfied  myself  in  this  employment, 
but  I  have  very  near  arrived  at  what  I  expected  from 
my  own  performance,  and  yet  have  much  surpassed 
what  I  promised  them  with  whom  I  had  to  do :  for  I 
am  apt  to  promise  something  less  than  what  I  am 
able  to  perform,  and  than  what  I  hope  to  make  good.  , 
I  assure  myself  that  I  have  left  no  impressions  of 
offence  or  hatred  behind  me,  and  that  1  will  leave  a 

^  regret  or  desire  of  me  amongst  them.     I  at  least 
know  very  well  that  I  never  much  affected  it. 

■  Mine  huic  confidere  monstrOf 
Mine  salisplacidi  vultwnjjluctusque  quietos 
Ignorare  P* 

I  Me  dost  thou  bid  to  trust  the  treach'rous  deep  I 

Her  harlot  smiles  shall  I  believe  agaiu, 
And  oft  betray'd,  not  know  tbe  mpnster  main  ? 

♦  Virg,  iEoeid.  lib,  v.  ver.  849, 
VOL.  IIL  X 
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CHAPTER  X. 
Of  Cripples. 

The  year    IT  is  HOW  two  OF  three  years  ago  that  they  made 
2^8**"      the  year  ten  days  shorter  in  France,     How  many 
^^^^^'     changes  may  we  expect  to  follow  this  reformation  ? 
ITiis  was  properly  removing  heaven  and  earth  at 
once;  and  yet  nothing  stirs  from  its  place:  iny 
neighbours  still  find  their  seasons  of  sowing  and 
reaping,  and  of  trading,  together  with  the  lucl^  and 
unlucky  days,  just  at  the  same  instant,  where  they 
had  time  out  of  mind  assigned  them.    Tliere  was  rto 
error  perceived  in  our  old  usage,  nor  is  there  amend- 
ment found  in  the  new.    So  great  an  uncertain^ 
there  is  throughout ;  so  gross,  obscure,  and  dull  b 
our  perception !  It  is  said,  that  diis  regulation  might 
have  been  carried  on  with  less  inconvenience,  by 
subtracting  for  some  years,  according  to  the  example 
of  Augustus,  the  Bissextile,  which  is  upon  the  whole 
a  day  of  hindrance  and  coiifiision,  till  we  had  elactfy 
satisfied  that  debt ;  which  is  not  performed  neither 
by  this  correction,  and  we  yet  remain  sdme  days  m 
arrear :  and  surely  by  the  same  means  care  might  be 
taken  for  the  future,  by  ordering,  that  after  the  revo- 
lution of  such  a  year,  or  such  a  number  of  years, 
this  supernumerary  day  might  be  always  eclipsed,  so 
that  we  could  not  henceforward  exceed  four-and- 
twenty  hours  in  our  misreckonilie.    We  have  no 
other  account  of  time  but  vears  j  we  world  has  for 
many  ages  made  use  of  that  only,  and  yet  it  is  a 
measure  that  to  this  dav  we  have  not  fixed  upon ; 
such  a  one,  that  we  still  doubt  what  form  other  na- 
tions have  variously  given  to  it,  and  what  was  the 
true  use  of  it.     What  does  tlus  saying  of  some 
mean,  "  That  the  heavens,  in  growmg  old,  press 
"  nearer  towards  us,  and  put  us  to  an  uncertainty 
^<  even  of  hours  and  days  r     And  that  which  Plu« 
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*'  tarch  says  of  the  months,  that  astrology  had  not, 
"  in  his  time,  determined  the  motion  of  the  moon  ?'* 
So,  what  a  fine  condition  are  we  in  to  keep  records 
of  things  past ! 

I  was  just  now  ruminating,  as  I  often  do,  what  a  The  vanity 
free  and  roving  thing  human  reason  is,    I  Ordinarily  ^^l^' 
isee^  that  men,   in  things  proposed  to  them,  aref«n^^- 
more  curious  to  find  out  the  reason  of  a  thing,  than  o'ffeo'^>!ldu 
to  find  out  the  truth  of  it    They  slip  over  simposi-^o'  **>« 
tions,    but    nicely  examine  consequences.      Tliey^^cttefoiv 
leave  the  things,  and  fly  to  the  causes.    Heasant  dis-  ^^1^*^^ 
putants!   The  knowledge  of  causes  only  concerns  of  lach^ 
fcim  who  has  the  conduct  of  things,  not  us,  who  are***^ 
only  to  undergo  them,  and  who  have  a  fiill  and 
com{^ete  use  of  them  accwdin^  to  our  need,  withr 
out  penetrating    into  their    original  and  essence. 
Neither  is  wine  more  pleasant  to  him  that  knows  its 
first  qualities.    On  the  contrary,  both  the  body  and 
Boul  alter  and  interrupt  the  right  they  have  of  the 
use  of  the  world,    and  of  themselves,    by  mixing 
with  it  in  the  c^inion  of  learning.    Effects  concern 
us,  but  the  means  not  at  all.    To  determine  and  to 
distribute  appertain  to  the  superior  and  the  governor, 
as  it  does  to  the  subject  and  the  learner  to  accept  it. 
Let  me  resume  our  custom.    They  commonly  ben 
gin  thus :   '*  How  is  such  a  thing  done  V   Whereas 
ihey  should  say,  *^  Is  such  a  thing  done  ?''  By  our 
talk  we  are  able  to  create  a  hundred  other  worids, 
and  to  find  out  the  beginnings  and  contexture ;  it 
needs    neither    matter  nor  foundation.      Let  the 
-tongue  run,  it  builds  as  well  in  a  vacuum  as  on  the 
tMth }  and  with  inanity  as  well  as  matter : 

Dare  pondus  idoneajiimo.'* 
And  can  give  weight  to  smoke. 

I  find,  that  almost  throughout  we  shouTd  say» 
^^  there  is  no  such  thing ;"  and  would  myself  oi^ 
4B^e  use  of  this  answer^  but  I  dare  not  i  for  they 

f  Pe|*flia«f  Wt.  V.  ver.  2CL 
X2 
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cry,  it  is  a  defect  produced  from  ignorance  and 
weakness  of  understanding.  And  I  am  forced,  for 
the  most  part,  to  play  the  impertinent  for  company^ 
and  to  prate  of  frivolous  and  idle  subjects,  of  which 
I  believe  not  a  word.  Besides,  in  truth,  it  is  a  lit- 
tle rude  flatly  to  deny  a  proposition  ;  and  there  are 
few  people  but  will  affirm,  especially  in  things  hard 
to  be  believed,  that  they  have  seen  them,  or  at  least 
will  name  sucK  witnesses  whose  authority  stops  our 
contradiction.  By  this  means  we  know  the  rounda- 
tions  and  means  of  a  thousand  things  that  never 
were ;  and  the  world  scolds  about  a  thousand  ques- 
tions, of  which  the  pro  and  con  are  both  false.  Ita 
jinitima  sunt  falsa  verisj  ut  in  pracipitem  locum  non 
"debeat  se  sapiens  ccmmittere  ;*  ^^  False  things  are  so 
^^  like  the  true,  that  a  wise  man  should  not  trust  him- 
**  self  upon  the  precipice.**  Truth  and  lies  have  the 
same  aspect,  their  port,  taste,  and  paces  are  the  same^ 
and  we  look  upon  them  with  the  same  eye.  I  find 
that  we  are  not  only  remiss  in  defending  ourselves 
from  deceit,  but  we  seek  and  offer  ourselves  to  be 
gulled ;  we  love  to  entangle  ourselves  in  vanity,  as  a 
thing  conformable  to  our  being. 
What  ere-  .  I  have  sccu  the  birth  of  many  miracles  of  my 
m\J^  time,  which  although  they  were  still-bom,  yet  have 
SlTSL""  ^®  ^^*  failed  to  foresee  what  they  would  have  come 
world,  to,  had  they  lived.  It  is  but  finding  the  end  of  the 
clue,  and  a  man  may  wind  off  as  much  as  he  will ; 
and  there  is  a  greater  distance  between  nothing,  and 
die  minutest  thing  in  the  world,  than  there  is  be- 
tween that  and  the  greatest.  Now,  the  first  that  are 
tinctured  with  this  beginning  of  novelty,  when  they 
set  out  their  history,  find,  by  the  opposition  they 
meet  with,  where  the  difficulty  of  persuasion  lies, 
and  caulk  that  place  with  some  false  piece.  Besides 
that,  Lisita  hominibus  libidine  alejidi  de  industria  ru- 
mores:  "  Men  having  a  natural  lust  to  propagate 
*^  reports,*'  we  naturally  make  a  conscience  of  re« 

"^  Cic.  Acad^  Qusest .  lib.  iy.  cap^  21 . 
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Storing  what  has  been  lent  us,  without  some  usury 
and  addition  of  our  own  invention.  Private  error  first 
creates  public  error ;  and  afterwards,  in  turn,  public 
error  causes  a  particular  one  ;  thus  all  this  fabric  rises 
by  patchwork  from  hand  to  hand,  so  that  the  remotest 
witness  knows  more  than  those  that  are  Jiearest ;  'and 
the  last  informed  is  more  certain  than  the  first.  It 
is  a  natural  progress ;  for  whoever  believes  any 
thing,  thinks  it  a  work  of  charity  to  persuade  ano- 
ther into  the  same  opinion.  Which  the  better  to  do, 
he  will  make  no  difficulty  of  adding  as  much  of  his 
own  invention,  as  he  conceives  necessary  to  obviate 
the  resistance  or  want  of  conception  he  supposes  ia 
others.  I  myself,  who  make  a  particular  conscience 
of  lying,  and  am  not  very  solicitous  of  gaining  credit 
and  authority  to  what  I  say,  yet  find,  that  in  the  ar- 
guments I  have  in  hand,  being  warmed  with  the  op- 
position of  another,  or  by  the  proper  heat  of  my 
own  narration,  I  swell  and  puff  up  my  subject  by 
voice,  motion,  vigour,  and  force  of  words ;  and  like- 
wise by  extension  and  amplification;  not  without 
prejudice  to  the  naked  truth  :  but  I  do  it  on  condi- 
tion nevertheless,  that  to  the  first  who  brings  me  to 
recollection,  and  who  asks  me  the  plain  and  real 
truth,  I  presently  surrender,  and  deliver  it  to  him 
without  exaggeration,  without  emphasis,  or  any  in- 
terlarding of  my  own.  A  quick  and  earnest  way 
of  speaking,  as  mine  is,  is  apt  to  run  into  hyperbole. 
There  is  nothing  to  which  men  commonly  are  more 
inclined,  than  to  give  way  to  their  own  opinions. 
Where  the  ordinary  means  fail  us,  we  add  command 
and  force,  fire  and  sword.  It  is  a  misfortune  to  be 
at  that  pass,  that  the  best  touchstone  of  the  truths 
must  be  the  multitude  of  believers,  in  a  crowd, 
where  the  number  of  fools  so  much  exceeds  the 
wise.  Quasi  vero  aiiidijuam  sit  tarn  valde,  quam  nihil 
saperCj  vulgare.  Savitatis  patrocinium  est^  insanien^ 
tium  turba  :•  "  As  if  any  thing  were  so  common  as 

*  Cic.  de  Div.  lib.  ii.  cap.  39.    Itc»  Aug.  de  CiviU  Dei,  ¥b.  tk 
cap.  10. 
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^^  ignorance.  The  mob  of  fools  is  a  protection  to  tbe 
^^  wise."     It  is  hard  for  a  man  to  form  his  judgment 
against  the  common  opinions.    The  first  persuasion 
taken  of  the  very  subject  itself,  possesses  tne  simple, 
and  from  that  it  spreads  to  the  wise,  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  number  and  antiquity  of  the  witnesses. 
For  my  part,  what  I  would  not  believe  from  one,  I 
would  not  believe  from  a  hundred ;   and  I  do  not 
judge  of  opinions  by  the  years.     It  is  not  lon^  since 
one  of  our  princes,  m  whom  the  gout  has  spoiled  an 
excellent  natural  genius,  and  sprightly  disposition, 
suffered  himself  to  be  so  far  persuaded  with  the  re- 
ApHett    P^^  of  the  wonderful  operations  of  a  certain  priest, 
that  cured  who  by  words  and  gestures  cured  all  sorts  of  dis- 
du^hj  ^^^^^9  as  to  go  a  long  journey  to  seek  him  out;  and 
wordiand  by  thc  forcc  of  his  apprehension  for  some  time,  so 
Restores,    persuaded  and  laid  his  legs  asleep  for  several  hours 
aa  to  obtain  that  service  from  them  which  they  had 
a  long  time  left  off.     Had  fortune  packed  together 
five  or  six  such  accidents,  it  had  been  enough  to 
have  brought  this  miracle  into  nature.    There  was 
after  this  discovered  so  much  simplicity,  and  so  little 
. art  in  the  aichitect  of  such  operations,  that  he  was 
thought  too  contemptible  to  be  punished ;   as  would 
be  the  case  of  most  such  things,  were  they  examined 
.to  th^  bottom.     Miramur  ex  intervallo  falkntia:^ 
**  We  admire  at  things  that  deceive  by  their  dis- 
**  tance."    So  does  our  sight  oft  represent  to  us 
strange  images  at  a  distance,  that  vanish  in  ap- 
proaching them  near.     Nunquam  ad  liquidam  fama 
perducitur  ;t   "  Fame  never  reports  things  in  their 
"  true  light.'* 
How  It         It  is  to  be  wondered  at,  from  how  many  idle  be- 
he'ra'diA.  pilings  and  frivolous  causes  such  famous  impres- 
cult  a  mat.  sious  commouly  proceed.     This  it  is  that  obstructs 
conJtn^  the  information ;  for  whilst  we  seek  out  tlie  causes, 
that  ami-  .and  the  great  and  weighty  ends,  worthy  of  so  grea.t 
2IiJ^/*      a  name,  we  lose  the  true  ones.     They  escape  out 

*  Senec.  ep.  1 18.  f  Qu,  Curtius,  lib.  ix.  cap,  2. 
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skrht  by  their  littleness:  and^  in  truth,  a  prudent, 
du^etit,  and  subtle  inquirer  is  necessary  in  such 
searches ;  one  who  is  indinerent  and  not  prepossessed. 

To  this  very  hour  all  these  miracles  and  strange  what  Moo- 
cvents  have  concealed  themselves  from  me  ;  1  have  J^k"? 
©ever  seen  a  more  evident  monster  of  miracle  in  the  d^^of 
world  than  myself:  a  man  grows  familiar  with  all  ^^^^^ 
strange  things  by  time  and  custom ;  but  the  more  I 
visit  and  the  better  I  know  myself,  the  more  does 
my  own  deformity  astonish  me,  and  the  less  I  un- 
derstand of  myself. 

The  chief  prerogative  of  advancing  and  producing  ^^jj^^ie*.* 
such  accidents,  is  reserved  to  fortune.     Riding  the  7etyJ^ 
other  day  through  a  village,  about  two  leagues  from  gjjj|j* 
mv  bouse,  I  found  the  place  yet  hot  with  the  rumour  though 
Qt  a  miracle  lately  wrought  Acre,  wherewith  the^"JJ^*^^ 
neighbourhood  haa  been  several  months  amused,  so  fpand^. 
that   neighbouring  provinces  began    to    take  the*'*^ 
ilarm,  and  there  was  a  vast  concourse  to  it  of  all  sorts 
qf  people.    A  young  fellow  of  the  town,  had  one 
night  counterfeited  the  voice  ofa  spirit  in  his  own 
house,  without  anv  other  design,  but  only  for  pre- 
sent sport  J   but  this  having  succeeded  with  him  a 
little  better  than  he  expected,  in  order  to  illustrate 
his  farce  with  more  actors,  he  took  a  stupid  silly 
country  girl  into  the  scene,  and  at  last  they  were 
three  of  the  same  age  and  understanding,  who  from 
domestic  lectures,  proceeded  to  public  preaching, 
hiding  themsdves  under  the  altar  of  the  church, 
never  speaking  but  by  night,   and  forbidding  any 
light  to  be  brought.    From  words  which  tended  to 
the  conversion  m  the  world,  and  threats  of  the  day 
of  judgment  (for  these  are  subjects  under  the  autho- 
rity and  reverence  pf  which  imposture  lies  most  se- 
curely concealed),  they  proceeded  to  visions  and  ges- 
tures, so  simple  and  ridiculous,  tlutnothingcould  hard- 
ly be  so  gross  in  the  diversion  of  little  children :  yet 
had  fortune  never  so  little  favoured  the  design,  who 
knows  to  what  height  this  juggling  might  have  at 
last  arrived?   These  poor  devils  are  at  present  in 
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prison,  and  are  like  to  pay  for  their  imposition  on 
the  public,  and  I  know  not  whether  some  judge 
may  not  also  make  them  smart  for  imposing  on  him. 
We  see  clearly  in  this  which  is   discovered  ;   but  in 
many  things  of  the  like  nature,  that  exceed  our 
knowledge,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  we  ought  to  sus- 
pend our  judgment,  and  to  keep  it  in  a  state  as  fit 
to  reject  as  to  receive  them. 
Thefoun.       Great  abuse,  or,  to  speak  more  boldly,  all  the 
ir/the  uL  a^^ses  of  the  world  are  begot  by  our  being  taught 
ppttarainto  bc  afraid  of  professing  our  ignorance,  and  fiom 
tkf  world,  ^^j.  ijeing  bound  to  accept  whatever  we  are  not  able 
to  confute.     We  speak  of  all  things  by  precepts  and 
decision.    The  style  of  Rome  was,  that  even  that 
which  a  witness  deposed  he  had  seen  with  his  own 
eyes,  and  what  a  judge  determined  from  his  most  cer- 
tain knowledge,  was  couched  in  this  form  of  speak- 
ing, "  it  seems."     They  make  me  hate  things  that 
are  likely,  when  they  impose  them  upon  me  for  infal- 
lible.    I  love  those  words  which  ihoUify  and  mode- 
rate the  temerity  of  our  propositions,   "  perhaps,  in 
**  some  sort,  some  say,  I  think,"  and  the  like :  and 
had  I  been  to  train  up  children,  I  would  have  so  fa- 
miliarised  them  to  the  interrogatory  and  not  peremp- 
tory way  of  answering,  "  what  does  this  mean  ?  I 
*'  understand  it  not ;    it  may  be ;  is  it  true?"  that 
they  should  rather  have  retained  the  form  of  pupils 
at  threescore  years  old,  than  to  go  out  doctors  at 
ten,  as  they  now  do.     Whoever  will  be  cured  of  ig- 
norance, must  confess  it. 
A  kind  of      Iris  is  the  daughter  of  Thaumantis  ;  admiration  is 
JJucMnc*^^^  foundation  of  all  philosophy,  incjuiry  the  pro- 
vltcVmed/gress,  and  ignorance  the  end.     Nay  in  truth,  there* 
IS  a  sort  of  ignorance   strong  and  generous,  that 

Jaelds  nothing  in  honour  and  courage  to  know- 
edge;  and  ignorance,,  of  which  to  conceive,  re- 
quires no  less  knowledge  than  to  conceive  of  know- 
ledge itself-  .  I  saw  in  my  younger  years,  a  process 
which  Corras  a  counsellor  of  Tholousc  publisned,  of 
ji  strange  accident  of  two  men,  who  presented  them- 
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selves  the  one  for  the  other.  I  remembcl-  (and  I 
hardly  remember  any  thing  so  well)  that  he  seemed 
to  have  rendered  the  imposture  of  him  whom  he 
judged  to  be  guilty,  so  wonderful,  and  so  fiir  ex- 
ceeding both  our  knowledge  and  his  own,  who  was 
the  judge,  that  I  thought  it  a  very  bold  sentence 
which  condemned  him  to  be  hanged.  Let  us  take 
up  some  form  of  arrest,  that  says,  "  The  court  un- 
**  derstands  nothing  of  the  matter  ;**  more  freely  and 
ingenuously  than  tlie  Areopagites  did,  who,  finding 
themselves  perplexed  with  a  cause  they  could  not 
unravel,  ordered  the  parties  to  appear  again  after  a 
hundred  years. 

The  witches  of  my  neighbourhood  run  a  hazard  whether 
of  their  lives,  upon  the  intelligence  of  every  new^°"J^ 
author,  that  gives  a  real  substance  to  their  dreams,  reyorted  « 
To  accommodate  the  examples  that  holy  writ  gives  l^nirt^ 
us  of  such  things,  examples  that  are  most  certain  any  thine 
aiid  irrefragable,  and  to  make  our  modem  events  of^^^i'lT 
the  same  kind,  as  we  neither  see  their  causes  norft^^®'**' 
their  means,  will  require  another  sort  of  wit  than  T^  "*" 
ours.     It  perhaps  onlv  appertains  to  that  most  po- 
tent testimony,  to  tells  us,  "  This  is  true,  and  that 
**  is  true,  and  not  that  other."    God  ought  to  be 
believed,  and  certainly  with  very  good  reason;  but 
not  one  amongst  us,  for  all  that,  who  is  astonished 
at  his  own  narration  (and  he  must  of  necessity  be 
astonished,  if  he  be  not  out  of  his  wits),  whether  he 
employ  it  in  the  case  of  another,  or  against  himsel£ 

I  am  plain  and  blunt,  and  am  inclined  to  that  As  <• 
which  is  solid  and  more  likely,  avoiding  those  ancient  JJ^^^JSLe 
reproaches,  Major^emjidem  homines  adhibent  eis  qua  reimeii  to 
mn  intelllgunt.     Cupidine  humani  ingenii  Hbentius^^^l^^ 
cbscura  creduntur  :*  **  Men  are  most  apt  to  believe  aodtreatA 
**  obscure  things  and  what  they  least  understand."  ,"J^rt«^ 
I  see  very  well  that  men  are  angry,  and  that  I  am  ceming 
forbidden  to  doubt  upon  pain  of  execrable  injuries,  du^^ 
A  new  way  of  persuading !   God  forgive  them,    j 

'   ♦  Tiicit.  Higt.  lib.  I  cap.  22.     ' 
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am  not  to  be  cuffed  into  belief.    Let  them  be  mgryt 
Vfith  those  that  accuse  their  opinion  offakityy  I  only 
accuse  it  of  difficult^r  and  boldness ;   and  condemn 
the  opposite  affirmation  equally  with  them,  though 
not  so  imperiously.     He  who  establishes  his  argu* 
ment  by  authority  and  hectoring,  discovers  his  rea- 
son to  be  weak,  for  a  verbal  and  scholastic  alterca- 
tion, let  them  bave  as  much  appearance  as  their  con- 
iradictors.     Videantur  sanhj  non  affirmentur  modd  ;^ 
^  Be  the  things  thatare  advanced  pirobable,  well  and 
•'  good ;  provided  they  are  not  aaaolutdy  affirmed.'^ 
But  in  the  real  consequence  thev  draw  jfrom  it» 
these  have  much  the  advantage.    To  convince  men^ 
a  clear  and  shining  h'ght  is  required^     Our  life  is  too 
real  and  essential  a  tmng  to  warrant  those  supema* 
tural  and   fimtastic  accidents.     As  to   drugs   and 
poisons,  I  throw  them  out  of  my  account,  as  being 
the  worst  sorts  of  homicide :  yet  even  in  this,  it  is 
said,  that  men  are  not  always  to  insist  upon  the  proper 
confessions  of  these  people ;  for  mexx  have  sometimes 
been  known  to  accuse  themselves  of  the  murder  of 
persons  who,  have  afterwards  been  fbuqd  living  and 
well.  In  these  other  extravagant  accusations,  I  would 
be  apt  to  say,  it  is  sufficient  that  a  man,  what  recom^ 
mendation  soever  he  may  have,  be  believed  in  hu- 
man things ;  but  of  what  is  beyond  his  conception^ 
and  of  a  supernatural  effect,  he  ought  then  only  to 
be  believed,  when  it  is  authorised  by  a  supernatural 
approbation.    The  privilege  it  has  pleased  God  to 
give  to  some  of  our  testunonies,  ought  not  to  be 
lightly  communicated  and  made  cheap.    I  have  my 
ears  battered  with  a  thousand  such  Aim  flams  aa 
these.    ^^  Three  saw  him  such  a  day  in  the  east ; 
^'  three  tlie  next  day  in  the  west :   at  such  an  hour, 
^'  in  such  a  place,  and  in  such  a  habit.'*   In  earnest 
J  would  not  take  my  own  word  for  it.     How  much 
more  natural  and  likely  do  I  find  it  that  two  ihen    - 
should  lie,  than  that  one  man,  in  twelve  houra'  ti<ne«  ^; 

*  Cic«  Acad.  QbtaU  Vb^  iv.  cap^  S7«. 
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should  fly  with  the  wind  from  east  to  w^t  ?  How 
much  more  natural,  that  our  uiid^rstanding  should 
be  perverted  biy  the  volubility  of  our  disordered 
minds,  than  it  is  that  one  of  us  should  be  carried, 
by  a  strange  spirit,  upon  a  bro^>mstick,  flesh  and 
bones,  as  we  are,  up  th^  shaft  of  a  chimney  ?  Let  lis 
not  seek  delusions  that  are  external  and  unknown, 
we  who  are  perpetually  agitated  with  delusions  that 
are  domestic  and  our  own.  Methinks  a  mfoi  i»  par* 
donable  in  disbelieving  a  miracle,  as  far  at  les^t  v 
he  can  divert  and  expunge  the  verification  of  it  by 
no  wonderful  ways.  And  I  9m  of  St.  Augustine's 
opinion,  that  it  is  bettar  to  lean  tow£M?ds  doubt  than  I 
assurance,  in  things  hard  to  prove,  and  dangerous  ^ 
to  believe.  It  is  now  some  years  ago,  that  I  tr^ 
veiled  throqgh  the  territories  of  a  sovereign  pjiQce, 
who,  in  my  &vour,  and  to  abate  my  incredulity,  did 
me  the  honour  to  let  me  see,  in  his  own  presence, 
and  in  a  particular  place,  ten  or  twelve  prisoners  of 
this  kind :  apd  amongst  others,  an  old  hag,  a  real 
witch  in  nastiness  and  deformity,  who  long  had  been 
famous  in  that  precession.  I  saw  both  proofi  andwitcbn 
free  confessions,  and  I  know  not  what  unaccounta^"^^** 
ble  mark  upon  this  miserable  oid  creature :  I  ex^ 
amined  and  tidked  with  her,  and  the  rest,  as  much 
and  as  long  as  I  would,  and  gave  the  utmost  atten* 
tion  I  couM ;  neither  am  I  a  man  to  sufier  my  judg«i 
ment  to  be  captivated  by  prepossession ;  but  upon 
the  whole  in  my  conscience  I  would  sooner  have 
prescribed  them  hellebore  than  hemlock.  Captisque 
res  ffuigis^  mentibusj  quam  conscekratis  similis  visa  :^ 
^*  The  thing  seemed  rather  to  be  attributed  to  mad* 
'^  nesslhan  malice."  Justice  has  correction  proper 
for  such  maladies.  As  to  the  oppositions  and 
arguments  that  I  have  met  with  from  honest 
men,  both  there  and  ofl  in  other  places,  I  have 
found  none  that  have  convinced  me,  and  that  have 
not  admitted  a  more  likely  solution  than  their 
conclusions.     It  is  true  indeed,  that,  as  to  proofs 

•  Livius. 
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and  reasons  that  are  founded  upon  experience  and 
matter  of  feet,  I  do  not  unhinge  them,  neither  have 
they  any  end.     I  often  cut  them,  as  Alexander  did 
the  Gordian  knot.     After  all,  it  is  setting  a  man^s 
conjectures  up  at  a  very  high  price,  to  cause  a  man 
to  be  roasted  alive  for  them. 
He  it  in-        We  are  told  by  several  examples  (and  particularly 
thln^ttat  by  Praestantius*  of  his  father)    that  being   more 
witches  are  drowned  iu  slccp  than  men  generally  are,  he  fan- 
bralrod;    cicd  him  Self  to  be  a  beast  of  burden,    and  that  he 
bot  doei    served  the  soldiers  for  a  sumpter-horse ;    and  what 
Itot^hu*"  he  fancied  himself  to  be,    he    really  proved.     If 
^ouw  be  witches  dream  so  materially,   if  dreams  can  some- 
taken  for  times  so  incorporate  themselves  in  the  effects,  I  can- 
*^  not  believe  tnat  therefore  our  wills  should  be  ac- 

countable to  justice  ;  which  I  say,  as  a  man,  who  am 
neither  judge  nor  privy  counsellor,  and  who  think 
myself  by  many  degrees  unworthy  so  to  be  ;  but  a 
man  of  the  common  sort  bom,  and  devoted  to  the 
obedience  of  the  public  reason,  both  in  his  words 
and  actions.  He  tnat  would  quote  my  whimsies  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  most  paltry  law,  opinion,  and 
custom  of  his  parish,  would  do  himself  a  great  deal 
of  wrong,  and  me  much  mpre.  For  in  what  I  say, 
I  warrant  no  other  certainty,  but  that  it  is  what  I 

*  After  a  fruitless  search  to  find  out  who  were  this  Fhestantius 
and  his  father,  I  was  informed  by  M.  de  la  Monnoye,  whom  no^ 
thing  escapes.  He  referred  me  to  the  tract  de  Civitate  Dei,  Ub^xviii. 
cap.  1 8y  where  St.  Augustine  reports  the  faqt  as  fbllows,  viz.  One 
Praestantius  said,  that  his  father  having  eaten  some  cheese  in  which 
there  had  been  a  spell,  sleeped  severaldays  in  his  bed  so  sound  that 
Bonje  could  awake  him,  till  the  lethargy  going  ofl^  he  told  the  t»- 
sions  he  had  had,  viz.  that  he  was  turaed  into  a  horse,  and  that  io 
this  shape  he  had  served  the  soldiers  for  a  sumpter-horse,  which, 
says  St  Augustine,  actually  happened  as  he  related  it.  The  holy  ^ 
ther  is  of  opinion,  that  in  cases  of  this  sort  the  devil  presents  to 
the  spectators  a  visionary  body  which  they  take  for  a  real  animal,  a 
horse,  an  ass,  &c.  and  tnat  the  man  who  imagines  himself  to  be  that 
ass,  or  that  liorse,  thinks  he  carries  a  real  burden,  as  much  as  it  waa 
possible  for  him  to  fancy  it  iq  a  dream;  so  that  if  such  phaatom  of 
an  animal  carries  real  bodies,  they  are  the  Daemons  who  carry  them 
in  order  to  deceive  men,  who  then  see  real  bodies  or  the  back  of  a 
siimpter-horse,  wlixch  is  a  mere  phantonK 
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had  then  in  my  thought  Confused  and  wavering 
thought  All  I  say  is  by  way  of  diiscourse,  and  no- 
thing by  way  of  advice.  Nee  me  pudet^  ut  istos^ 
fateri  nescire^  quod  nesciam:^  "Neither  am  I 
^^  ashamed,  as  they  are,  to  confess  my  ignorance 
*'  of  what  I  do  not  know."  I  would  not  speak 
so  brfdly,  if  it  were  my  due  to  be  believed.  And 
so  I  told  a  great  man,  who  complained  of  the 
tartness  of  my  exhortations.  Perceiving  you  to  be 
positive  on  one  side  of  the  question,  I  propose  to 
you  the  other,  with  all  the  care  I  can,  to  clear  your 
judgment,  not  to  bind  it.  God  has  your  heart  in 
his  hands,  and  will  furnish  you  with  the  choice.  I 
am  not  so  presumptuous  as  to  desire  that  my  opi- 
nions should  bias  you  in  a  thing  of  so  great  impor- 
tance. My  fortune  has  not  trained  them  up  to  such 
potent  and  sublime  conclusions.  Truly  I  nave  not 
only  a  great  many  humours,  but  also  a  great  many 
opinions,  that  I  would  endeavour  to  make  my  son 
dislike,  if  I  had  one.  Why  ?  even  the  truest  are 
not  always  the  most  commodious  to  man,  he  is  of  sp 
wild  a  composition. 

Whether  it  be  to  the  purpose,  or  not,  it  is  no  Beflfctirm 
great  matter.     It  is  a  common  proverb  in  Italy,  ^"^y^'^ 
^'  That  he  knows  not  all  the  pleasures  of  Venus  to  verb. 
*'  perfection,  who  has  never  lain  with  a  cripple.'- 
Fortune,  or  some  particular  accident,  has  long  ago 
put  this  saying  into  the  mouths  of  the  people  ;  and 
the  same  is  said  of  men  as  well  as  of  women ;   for 
the  queen  of  the  Amazons  answered  a  Scythian  who 
courted  her  to  love,  «jira  x*^xo?  oI^«r,   "  Lame  men  lm^^  peo. 
•^*  perform  best."     In  that  feminine    republic,  topj**'"!^*^ 
evade  the  dominion  of  the  males,  they  lamed  them  ofV^u*. 
in  their  infancy,  in  their  arms,  legs,  and  the  other 
joints  that  gave  them  advantage  over  the  females,  and 
only  made  use  of  them  in  that  afl^ir  wherein  we  in, 
these  parts  of  the  world  make  use  of  the  sex.  I  would 
bave  been  apt  to  think  that  the  wriggling  motion  of 

*  C'c,  Tu8C»  QuspsU  lib.  i.  cap,  25.   * 
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the  kme  mistress  added  somfe  neW  pleasure  td  iht 
afiair,  and  a  certain  titillation  to  those  who  are  en^ 
gaged  in  it ;  but  I  have  lately  learned^  that  ancient 
philosophy  has  itself  determined  it,  which  says,  that 
the  l^s  and  thighs  of  lame  persons,  not  receivings 
by  reason  of  th^  imperfection,  their  due  aliment^ 
it  &lls  out,  that  the  genital  parts  abovfe  are  iuUei^ 
better  supplied,  and  more  vigorous.    Or  else,  that 
this  defect  hindering  exercise,   they  who  sulfer  it 
are  at  less  expense  of  their  spirits,  and  come  more 
^itire  to  the  sports  of  Venus ;    which  also  is  the 
womeo     reason  why  the  Greeks  decried  the  women  weavers, 
more  iS    ^  heing  more  hot  than  other  womeh  by  reason  of 
^?'ihan  '  the  sedentary  occupation,  which  they  have  without 
•iher  wo-  gjjy  gpeat  cxcrcise  rf  the  body.     What  is  it  we 
may  not  reason  of  at  this  rate  ?  I  might  also  say 
of  these,   thtft  this  jogging  on  their  seats,  whilst 
they  are  at  work,  rouzes  and  provokes  their  desire^ 
as  the  singing  and  jolting  of  their  coaches  does  that 
of  our  ladies  of  quality. 
Tiie  mind      1^0  uot  thcsc  cxamplcs  serve  to  make  good  what 
ofman      J  ggid  gt  fiTst,  that  our  reosous  often  anticipate  the 
moSlhu  effect,  and  have  so  infinite  an  extent  of  jurisdiction, 
^^     that  they  judge  and  exercise  themselves,  even  in 
inanity  and  non-existence  ?  Besides  the  flexibility  oP 
our  invention  to  forge  reasons  for  all  sorts  of  dreams^ 
our  imagination  is  equally  ready  to  receive  impres- 
sions of  £dsity,  by  very  frivolous  appearances.    For 
by  the  sole  autnority  of  the  ancient  and  common 
use  of  this  proverb,  I  have  formerly  made  myself 
believe,  that  I  have  had  the  more  pleasure  with  a 
woman  by  reason  she  was  not  straight,  and  accord- 
ingly recKoned  that  deformity  amongst  her  graces. 
Qdnirary       Torquato  Tasso,*  in  the  comparison  he  makes 
caa8cta».  bctwcen  Fraucc  and  Italy,  says,  he  has  observed, 
oMMd^  that  our  legs  are  generally  smaller  than  those  of  the 
tjbeiiatte    Italian  gentlemen :  and  attributes  the  cause  of  it  to 
^^'       mac  being  continually   on  horseback.     The   ve^. 

*  Paragone  dell*  Itdia  alia  Fran^ia,  p.  U. 
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tUng  from  which  Suetotaius^  draws  a  cbnclasioA 
that  is  directly  oj^posite  $  for  he  says  on  the  contra- 
ry, that  Germanicus  had  made  his  legs  bigger  by  the 
continuation  of  the  same  exercise.  Nothing  is  so 
supple  and  wandering  as  our  understanding.  It  iBTberame. 
like  the  shoe  of  Theramenes,  fit  for  all  feet.  It  is"^'**"^* 
double  and  various,  as  are  also  the  subjects.  ^'  Give 
•*  me  a  dram-weight  of  silver,"  said  a  Cynic  philo- 
pher  to  Anti^onus.  ^^  That  is  too  little  for  a  king  to 
*^  give,"  replied  he.  "  Give  me  then  at£^nt ;"  said 
the  other.  *^  And  that,"  said  the  king,  ^<  is  too 
^  much  for  a  Cynic  to  ask."t 

Seu  phares  color  ille  vicLs^  et  ccBca  relaxat 
Spiramenta,  novas  veniat  qiua  succus  in  herlas : 
Seu  durai  magis,  et  venas  astrmgii  kiantes, 
Ne  ienues  pluvuB,  rapidive  poteniia  soils 
Acrior,  aui  Borece  penelrabtlejrigus  adwrai.^ 

Virgil  says,  it  is  often  proper  to  set  fire  to  the  fields, 
and  to  bum  the  useless  stubble. 

Whether  the  heat  the  gaping  ground  constrains. 
New  knits  the  surface,  and  new  strbgs  the  veins ; 
Lest  soaking  show'rs  should  pierce  her  secret  seat^ 
Or  freezing  Boreas  chill  her  genial  heat. 
Or  scorching  suns  too  violently  beat. 

Ogni  mcdagUa  ha  ill  sua  reverse :%  '^  Every  medal 
"  has  its  reverse.*'  This  is  the  reason  why  Clito- 
niachus  said  of  old,  that  Carneades  had  out-done  the 
labours  of  Hercides,  in  having  eradicated  from 
the  mind  of  man,  its  obstinacy  and  rashness  of  jddg* 
ing.  This  so  strong  fancy  of  Carneades,  sprung,  uy 
mv  opinion,  anciently  from  the  impudence  of  thos? 
who  made  profession  of  knowledge,  and  their  un^ 
bounded  self-conceit,  ^sop  was  set  to  sale  with 
two  other  slaves ;  the  buyer  asked  the  first,  "  What 
^*  he  could  do  ;*'  who,  to  enhance  his  own  yalu^, 

*  Suetonius, .  in  Vita  CaU^ke,  sect.  3. 
f  Senec.  de  Benef.  lib.  ii.  cap.  17.  ' 

%  Vhg.  Georg.lib  i.Ter  89,  te. 
<  Cic  Acadl  QuRsLlib.  if.  cm».  34. 
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promised  mountaiBs  and  miracles,  saying,  ^  He 
^^  could  do  this,  and  that,  and  I  know  not  what ;'' 
the  second  boasted  as  much  of  himself  and  more :  ^ 
when  it  came  to  .^op's  turn,  and  that  he  was  also 
asked,  "  What  he  could  do  ?"  **  Nothing,'*  said  he, 
*^  for  these  two  have  taken  up  all  before  me ;  they 
^  can  do  every  thing/*  So  has  it  happened  in  the 
school  of  philosophy.  The  pride  of  tnose  who  at- 
tributed a  capacity  for  all  things  to  human  under- 
standing,  created  in  others,  out  of  spite  and  emula- 
tion,  this  opinion,  that  it  is  capable  of  nothing.  The 
one  maintains  the  same  extreme  in  ignorance  a^  the 
others  do  in  knowledge  ;  so  that  it  is  undeniable» 
that  man  is  immoderate  throughout,  and  can  never 
stop  but  from  necessity,  and  the  want  of  ability  to 
proceed  farther. 


CHAPTER  XL 


WeiidBiire 


Of  Physiognomy, 

Almost  all  the  the  opinions  we  have  are  de- 

thedis.     rived  from  authority,  and  taken  upon  trust ;   and  it 

Socrates^   is  not  amiss.    We  could  not  choose  worse  than  by 

•«*«^p^*J^"  ourselves  in  so  weak  an  age.     The  representation  of 

'b^^if«Mic  Socrates's  discourses,  which  his  friends  have  trans- 

JifiS'^^iiih.  fitted  to  us,  we  approve  upon  no  other  account, 

#ttt  dis-     but  merely  the  reverence  to  public  approbation.    It 

J'^^*"^^*  is  not  according  to  our  knowledge  ;   they  are  not 

•f  them,     afler  our  way.    If  any  thing  of  this  kind  should 

spring  up  now,  few  men  would  value  them.    We 

discern  not  the  beauties  otherwise  than  by  certain 

features,  touched  up,  and  illustrated  by  art.     Such 

as  glide  on  in  tlieir  own  genuine  simplicity,  easily 

escape  so  gross  a  sight  as  ours :  they  have  a  delicate 

and  concealed  beauty,  and  it  requires  the  clearest 

sight  to  discover  so  secret  a  light.    Is  not  simplicity^ 
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in  the  sense  we  accept  it,  cousin-german  to  folly,    ^ 
and  a  quality  of  reproach  ?  Socrates  makes  his  soul 
move  by  a  natural  and  common  motion.     "  A  pea- 
^*  sant  said  this,  a  woman  said  that  ;**  he  never  has 
any  thing  in  his  mouth,  but  carters,  joiners,  coblers, 
and  masons.     They  are  inductions  and  similitudes 
drawn  from  the  most  common  and  known  actions  of 
men ;    every  one   understands    them.      We   would 
never  have  conceived  the  nobility  and  splendor  of 
his  admirable  conceptions  imder  so  vile  a  form  ;  we^ 
I  say,  who  think,  all  things  low  and  flat,  that  are  not 
elevated  by  learning,  and  who  discern  no  riches  but 
in  pomp  and  show.     This  world  is  only  formed  for 
ostentation.    Men  are  only  puffed  up  with  wind,  and 
are  bandied  to  and  fro  like  tennis-balls.     This  man 
proposed  to  himself  no  vain  fancies ;    his  design  was 
to  furnish  us  with  precepts  and  things  that  are  really 
and  most  immediately  of  service  to  life  : 

Servare  modum,  Jinemque  tenere, 

Natitramque  sequi,* 

To  keep  a  mean,  his  end  still  to  observe^ 
And  from  the  laws  of  nature  ne'er  to  swerve. 

He  was  also  always  one  and  the  same,  and  raised 
himself  not  by  Starts,  but  by  constitution,  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  vigour ;  or  to  say  better,  he  exalted 
BOthini^,  but  rather  brought  down  and  reduced  all 
asperities  and  difficulties  to  their  original  and  natu-* 
ral  condition,  and  subjected  their  power :  for  in  Catoit 
is  most  manifest,  that  this  is  a  pace  extended  far  above 
the  common  ways  of  men.  In  the  brave  exploits  of 
his  life,  and  in  his  death,  we  find  him  always  mount- 
ed upon  his  managed  horses.  Whereas  this  man  al- 
ways skims  the  ground,  and  with  a  gentle  and  ordi- 
nary pace^  delivers  the  most  useful  discourses,  and 
bears  himself  up  through  the  most  crabbed  diffi- 
culties that  could  occur  in  the  course  of  hiunaa 
life,  even  to  death. 

*  Lucap.  lib.  ii«  ver.  381,  S82. 
VOL.  III.  Y 
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Thecha.       It  has  faUoii  out  well)  that  the  man  most  worthy 
s^^rata,   ^^  ^^  known,  and  to  be  presented  to  the  world  for 
u  iHi  '   example,  is  he  of  whom  we  have  the  most  certain 
£em«t^^  knowledge  $  ibr  he  has  been  pried  into  l^  the  most 
feithfttiand  cleaT-sighted  men  that  ever  were.    The  testimonies 
eiiicD^^Ve  have  of  him  are  admirable  both  for  their  number 
and  credit.    It  is  a  great  thing  that  he  was  able  so 
to  order  the  pure  imaginations  of  a  child,  that  with- 
out  sdtering  or  wresting  them,  he  has  thereby  pro* 
dttced  the  most  beautinil  effects  of  a  human  soul. 
He  presents  it  neither  elevated  nor  rich^  he  only  re- 
presents it  sound,  but  certainly  with  a  brisk  and 
pure  health.    By  these  common  and  natural  springs, 
by  iJbese  vulgar  and  ordinary  fancies,  without  bdng 
moved  or  provoked  in  the  business,  be. drew  up, 
not  only  the  most  re^ar,  but  the  most  high  and 
vigorous  beUeffli,  actions,  and  manners  that  ever 
were.    It  is  he  who  brought  again  from  heaven^ 
where  she  lost  time,  human  wisdom,  to  restore  her  to 
man,  with  whom  her  inost  just  and  greatest  business 
Kes.    See  him  plead  before  bis  judges ;  do  but  ob- 
serve by^  what  reasons  he  rouses  his  courage  to  the 
hazards  oi  war ;  with  what  arguments  he  fortifies  his 
patience  against  calumny,  tyranny,  death,  and  the 
pervers^iess  of  his  wife :  you  will  find  nothing  in  all 
this  borrowed  firom  art  and  the  sciences.  The  simplest 
may  ther^re  discover  their  own  means  and  power  ; 
it  is  impossible  to  retire  ikrther,  or  to  creep  more 
low.     He  has  done  human  nature  a  great  favour  in 
showing  how  much  it  can  do  of  itself. 
Mao  ioca-      We  are  all  of  us  richer  than  we  think  we  axe ;  but 
n'^'erati    ^^  ^®  taught  to  borrow  and  to  beg,  and  brou^t 
even  with'' up  morc  to  make  use  of  what  is  another's  than  our 
K^^^    own.    Man  can  in  nothing  set  bounds  to  his  necesi^ 
sity.    Of  pleasure,  wealth,  and  power,  he  grasps  at 
more  than  he  can  hold ;    his  greediness  is  incapable 
of  moderation.     And  I  find  wat,  in  the  curiosity  of 
knowing,  he  is  the  same ;   he  cuts  himself  out  more 
work  than  he  can  execute,  and  more  than  he  needs 
to  perform :  extending  the  utility  of  knowledge  as 
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far  as  the  matter.  Ut  omnium  rerum^  He  iiterarum 
quoaue^  intemperantia  labaramus  :*  ^^  As  of  every 
^^  tning  else,  we  are  -intemperate  in  the  pursuit  of 
^*  learning.''  Tacitus  had  reason  to  commend  the 
mother  of  Agricola,t  for  having  restrained  her  son 
in  his  too  viment  appetite  for  learning. 

It  is  a  good,  if  duly  considered,  which  has  in  it.  Learning  i^ 
as  the  other  goods  of  men  have,  a  mat  deal  of  va**^">s«'* 
nity,  and  of  proper  and  natural  weakness,  and  whichriLn!^"  * 
costs  very  dear ;  the  acquisition  of  it  is  more  hazard- ^'"^"^^^jjjjl^ 
ous  than  that  of  all  other  sustenance.    For  in  other  lateueU 
things,  what  we  have  bought,  we  carry  home  in  some  |^^^^ 
vessel,  and  there  have  liberty  to  examine  the  worth 
of  it,  how  much  and  at  what  time  we  shall  take  it ; 
but  the  sciences  we  can  bestow  into  no  other  vessel 
than  the  soul ;  we  swallow  them  in  buying,  and  re« 
turn  irom  the  market,  either  already  infected,  or 
amended.    There  are  such  sorts  as  only  burden  and 
clog  us  instead  of  nourishing ;  and  moreover,  some 
that,  under  colour  of  curing,  poison  us.  I  have  been 
pleased,  in  places  where  I  have  been,  to  see  men 
throi^h  devotion  make  a  vow  of  ignorance  as.  wdl 
as   chastitv,  poverty,   and  penitence.      It  is  as  it 
were  a  gdding  of  our  unruly  appetites  to  blunt  this 
curiosity  that  spurs  us  on  to  the  study  of  books ; 
and  to  deprive  the  soul  of  this  voluptuous  compla« 
cency,  that  tickles  us  through  our  opinion  of  know* 
ledge.     It  is  fully  accomplishing  the  vow  of  poverty 
to  add  unto  it  that  also  of  the  mind.  We  need  not  be 
taught  to  live  at  our  ease.     Socrates  tells  us,  that 
the  way  how  to  attain  to  it,  and  the  manner  how  to 
use  it,  are  in  oor  power.      All  this  sufficiency  of 
ours,  which  exceeds  the  natural,  is  little  b^ter  than 
superfluous  and  vain.    It  is  mudi  if  it  does  not  more 
encumber  and  plague  us  than  do  us  good.    Paucis  ^ 

opus  est  Uteris  ad  mentem  b(mam:^*t  ^^  A  man  of 
**  good  disposition,  has  little  need  of  learning."    It 

*  Senec.  ep.  106.     f  Tacit,  in  the  Life  of  Jul.  AgricoliBj,  sect.  4 
X  Senec  epkt  109. 
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is  a.feverish  excess  of  the  mind;  a  turbulent  and 
restless  tool.  Do  but  look  into  yourself,  and  you 
Will  find  tiiere  such  natural  arguments  against  death, 
as  are  true,  and  the  most  proper  to  serve  you  in 
necessity.  They  are  such  as  make  a  peasant,  and  an 
entire  people  die  with  as  much  constancy  as  a  philo- 
sopher. Would  I  have  died  less  cheerfully  before  I 
had  read  Cicero's  Tusculanes?  I  believe  not.  And 
when  I  consider  seriously,  I  perceive  that  my  lan- 
guage is  enriched  indeed,  but  my  courage  little  or 
notmng.  It  is  just  as  nature  forged  it,  and,  in  any 
conflict,  only  defends  itself  in  a  natural  and  ordinaiy 
way..  Books  have  not  so  much  served  me  for  in- 
struction as  for  exercise.  What  if  learning,  trying 
to  arm  us  with  new  defences  against  natural  incon- 
veniences, has  more  imprinted  in  our  &ncies  the 
weight  and  greatness  of  them,  th^  its  reasons  and 
subtleties  to  secure  us  from  them  f  They  are  subtle- 
ties indeed,  with  which  it  oft  alarms  us  to  little  pur- 
pose. Do  but  observe,  how  many  frivolous,  and  if 
nearly  examined,  how  many  immaterial  arguments 
the  most  concise  and  the  wisest  authors  scatter  about 
one  that  is  good.  They  are  no  other  than  quirks  to 
deceive  us.  But  as  this  may  be  with  some  profit,  I 
will  sifl  them  no  farther.  Enough  of  that  sort  are 
dispersed  up  and  down,  either  by  borrowing,  or  by 
imitation :  therefore  ouffht  a  man  to  take  a  little 
heed,  not  to  call  that  force  which  is  only  civility, 
nor  that  solid  which  is  only  sharp,  or  that  good  which 
is  only  fair.  Qua  magU  gustata  quam  potata  de- 
lee f ant  ;*  "  Which  more  ddight  the  palate  than  the 
**  stomach."  Every  thing  that  flatters  does  not 
feed.  Ubi  non  ingeniiy  sed  animi  negotium  agitur  :t 
*'  Where  the  question  is  not  about  improvmg  the 
**  wit,  but  the  imderstanding." 
SenecaTs  ^  Xo  scc  the  bustlc  that  Seneca  makes  to  fortify 
^inpre.  himself  against  death,  to  see  him  so  sweat  and  pant 
K'^dcath"'  to  harden  and  encourage  himself,  and  bait  so  long 

fc   .        - 

*  Tusc.  lib,  V.  cap.  5.  f  Senec.  epist.  75. 
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Upon  this  perch,  would  have  lessened  his  reputation 
with  me,  had  he  not  very  bravely,  maintained  it  to 
the  last.  His  so  ardent  and  frequent  agitations  dis* 
cover,  that  he  was  in  himself  hot  and  impetuous; 
Magnus  animus  remissiits  loquitur y  et  securiits :  non 
est  alius  ingenioj  alius  ammo  color:*  ^^  A  great  cou- 
**  rage  speaks  more  indifferently  and  more  firmly ; 
"  the  mind  and  the  heart  are  of  the  same  livery/' 
He  must  be  convinced  at  his  own  expense.  And  he 
in  some  sort  discovers  that  he  was  nard  pressed  by 
his  enemy. 

Plutarch's  manner,  the  more  disdainful  and  thepiatarchii 
more  lax  it  is,  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  more  manlv  and^JJJ®^ 
persuasive;  I  am  apt  to  believe,  that  his  soul  hadp!>iot,  and 
more  certain  and  more  regular  motions.     The  one,^^]^'*^^ 
being  more  sharp,  pricks  and  makes  us  start,  and  son  more 
more  touches  the  soul ;  the  other,  being  more  solid,  ^*""**'^*' 
informs,  establishes,  and  constantly  supports  us,  and 
more  touches  the  understanding.    That  extorts  the 
judgment,  this  wins  it.     I  have  likewise  seen  other 
writings  yet  more  reverenced  than  these,  which  in 
the  representation   of  the  conflict    they  maintain 
against  the  temptations  of  the  flesh,  depict  them  so 
sharp,  so  powemil,  and  invincible,  that  we  ourselves, 
who  are  of  the  dregs  of  the  people,  are  as  much  to 
wonder  at  the.  strangeness  and  unknown  force  of 
their  temptation,  as  at  their  resistance. 

To  what  end  do  we  so  arm  ourselves  with  these  Tberesoio- 
maxims  of  philosophy  ?  Let  us  look  down  upon  th^*'*?'*^.*''" 
poor  people  that  we  see  scattered  upon  the  face  offadng  ui" 
the  earth,  wholly  intent  upon  their  business,  that^j^^^* 
neither  know  Aristotle  nor  Cato,  example  nor  pre-of  Hfeaod 
cept.    Even  from  these  nature  every  day  extracts  ef-f^JJ^f  **""' 
fects  of  constancy  and  patience,  more  pure  and  manly  more  W 
than  those  we  so  diligently  studv  in  the  schools.  "h^U^IJ;^® 
How  many  do  I  ordinarily  see,  who  slight  poverty  ?>«ctnrtt  ©r 
How  many  that  desire  to  die,  or  that  do  it  without^erj".'**"' 
alarm  or  aflliction  ?  He,  that  is  now  digging  in  my      * 

^  Senec.qpi8t.lH,  115. 
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Miden,  has  tiiis  morning  buried  his  father  or  bis  soDr 

The  veiy  names  by  which  they  call  diseases  sweeten 

and  momfy  tiie  sharpness  of  them.    The  phthysicis 

with  them  but  acougn,  the  bloody-flux  but  a  looseness, 

a  pleurisy  but  a  stitch ;  and  as  they  gently  name 

them,  so  they  patiently  endure  them..    '^^7.  *^ 

grievous  indeed,  when  they  hinder  their  oroinaiy 

labour ;   and  they  never  keep  their  beds  but  to  die. 

Simplex  illa^  et  aperta  virttu  in  obscuranif  et  solertan 

sdeniiam  versa  est  :*  ^^  That  plain  and  simple  virtue 

*^  is  converted  into  an  obscure  and  cunning  know- 

**  ledge." 

Mod-  I  was  writing  this  about  the  time  when  a  heavy 

'Jium  y^^'load  of  our  intestine  troubles  lay  with  all  its  weight 

theterri.   upou  me  for  scvcral  months.    I  had  the  enemy  at 

u^^^''  my  door  on  one  side,  and  the  free-booters,  worse 

ri^hS    ^^^"™i^  *^*^  t^^y>  ^^  *^^  other;    non  urtnis  sed 

bewasio-  wiiis  certdtur :   ^^  I  was  attacked  not  by  force  of 

▼«»^«i.     ^  arms,  but  fraud  ;*'  by  which  I  was  exposed  to  all 

K>rts  of  military  injuries  at  once : 

Hostis  adest  dextri,  Icevaque  ex  parti  iimendusj 
Ficinoque  malo  tenet  utrumque  latus.f 

On  ehher  hand  an  enemy  alarms^ 

And  threatens  both  rides  with  destructive  amis. 

A  monstrous  war !  other  wars  are  bent  against 
foreign  nations ;  this  against  itself,  and  preys  upon 
and  destroys  itself  with  its  own  poison.  It  is  or  so 
malignant  and  ruinous  a  nature,  that  it  ruins  itself 
with  the  rest ;  and  with  rage  mangles  and  tears  it- 
self to  pieces.  We  oftner  see  it  waste  itself, 
than  through  scarcity  of  any  necessaries,  or  by 
force  of  the  enemy.  All  discipline  shuns  it.  It 
comes  to  compose  sedition,  and  is  itself  full  of  it ; 
aims  to  chastise  disobedience,  and  itself  gives  the 
example;  and,  while  employed  for  the  defence  €£ 
the  laws^  shares  in  reoellion  against  its  own. 
What  a  condition  are  we  in !  our  very  physic  is  a 
plague : 

*  Sen.  epist.  95.         f  OTid.deFMito.lib.i.eleg.  S,  ver.57, 58. 
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Nostra  nuds*empotsonne 
Du  secours  qu*on  luy  dtmneJ^ 

Such  18  our  fiite,  that  our  disease 
Our  remedies  doth  sllU  increase. 

-**—  Exuperal  magis,  ^BgrescUque  medendojf 
The  physic  makes  us  worse^  and  sicker  still. 

Omnia  fcmda  nefanda  mah  permista  furore^ 
Jiistificam  nobis  meniem  avertire  deoruntnX 
Right  and  wrong,  confounded  in  this  war^ 
Have  robb'd  us  of  tfie  gods'  protecting  care. 

In  the  beginning  of  such  popular  maladies,  a  man 
may  distinguish  uie  sound  &om  the  sick ;  but  when 
they  come  to  continue,  as  ours  have  done,  the  whole 
4)ody  is  then  infected  from  head  to  foot,  and  no  part 
is  free  from  corruption.  For  there  is  no  air  that 
men  so  greedily  suck  in,  that  difiuses  itself  so  &r, 
and  that  penetrates  so  deep,  as  that  of  licentiousness.  «^ 
Our  armies  only  subsist  and  are  kept  together  by 
the  cement  of  foreigners ;  for  of  French  there  is 
now  no  constant  and  regular  body  of  an  army  to  be 
made*  What  a  shame  it  is !  there  is  scarce  any  dis^* 
ripline  but  what  we  learn  from  hired  soldiers.  As 
for  our  parts,  we  conduct  ourselves  not  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  chief,§  but  every  one  at  his  own ;  tiie 
general  has  a  harder  task  to  perform  within  than  he 
as  without :  the  commander  alone  is  obliged  to  fol- 
low the  soldiers,  to  make  court  to  them,  to  comply 
with  their  humours,  to  obey  them,  and  in  every 
other  regard  there  is  nothing  in  the  armies  but  dis- 
solution and  licentiousness.  It  pleases  me  to  ob- 
serve how  much  pusillanimity  and  cowardice  there  is 
in  ambition  ;  by  now  abject  and  servile  ways  it  must 
arrive  at  its  end ;  but  besides,  it  displeases  me  to  see 
good  and  courteous  natures,  and  that  are  capable 
of   justice,   every  day  corrupted  in  the  manage- 

.    *  Plutarch.  ^  Virg.  iEndd.  lib.  xiL  Ter.  46L 

X  Catullus,  carm.  62,  de  Nuptiis  Pelei  et  Thetidis,  Ter.  406. 
$  Here  the  ingenbus  Mr.  Cotton  quite  mistook  die  sentimeBt  df 

his  author; 
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ment  and  command  of  this  confusion.  Long  tolera- 
tion begets  habit,  habit  consent  and  imitation.  We 
had  souls  mischievous  enough,  without  spoiling 
those  that  were  good  and  generous ;  so  that  if  we 
hold  on,  there  will  scarce  remain  any  with  whom  to 
entrust  the  weal  of  the  state,  in  case  fortune  restore 
it  to  us : 

Hunc  saltern  ever  so  juvenem  succurrere  sech 
Ne  prohibete.* 

.Stay  not  the  succour  which  we  all  implore, 
But  let  this  youth  the  sinking  age  restore.t 

What  is  become  of  the  old  precept,  "  That  soldiers 
"  ought  to  stand  more  in  awe  of  their  chief  than  of 
"  their  enemy  ?*'  And  that  wonderful  example,  that 
An  orchard  an  Orchard,  being  inclosed  within  the  precincts  of  a 
**U*in-*^"  c^"^P  ^^  ^^  Roman  army,  was  at  their  decampment 
closed      next  day  left  entire  to  the  owner,  and  not  an  apple, 
Jl^^'Jj**"*  though  ripe  and  delicious,  pulled  off?  I  could  wish 
camp,  left  that  our  youth,  instead  of  the  tiijae  they  spend  in 
JJJ'J^'^potless  useful    travels,    and  less  honourable    studies, 
•€sior,      would  bestow  one  half  of  that  time  in  being  eye- 
witnesses of  naval  exploits  under  some  good  com- 
mander of  Malta,  and  the  other  half  in  observing 
the  discipline  of  the  Turkish  armies,  which  is  very 
different  from  and  has  many  advantages  over  ours. 
One  thing  is,  that  our  soldiers  are  become  more 
licentious  in  expeditions,  whereas  theirs  are  more 
temperate,  and  kept  more  in  awe.    The  thefts  and 
insolences    committed  upon  the  common  people, 
which  are  only  punished  with  the  bastinado  inpeace, 
are  capital  in  w^r.     For  an  egg  taken  in  Turkey 
without  paying  for  it,  fifty  blows  with  a  cudgel  is  the 
settled  rate ;  for  any  thing  else,  how  trivial  soever, 

•  Vifff.  Geor.  lib.  i.  v.  500. 

f  If  lam  not  mistaken  the  person  here  meant  by  Montaigne  is 
Henry  of  Bourbon,  king  of  Navarre,  who  succeeded  to  the  crown 
of  France  by  the  death  of  Henry  111.  not  only  saved  the  govern* 
ment,  which  he  had  assisted  in  the  life  time  of  that  prince,  but  ren* 
dered  it  more  flourishing  and  formidable,  than  it  haa  been  for  a  long 
(ime. 
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not  necessary,  to  nourishment,  they  are  impaled,  or 
beheaded  without  delay.  I  am  astonished  to  read 
in  the  history  of  Selim,  the  most  cruel  conqueror 
that  ever  was,  that  when  he  subdued  Egypt,  the 
beautifiil  gardens  about  the  city  of  Damascus  being 
all  open  (and  in  a  conquered  land,  where  his  army  en*- 
camped  upon  the  very  place),  were  left,  untouched 
by  we  hands  of.  the  soldiers,  because  they  had  not 
received  the  signal  for  plunder. 

But  is  there  any  disease  in  a  government  so  im-  whether 

-^portant,  as  ought  to  be  purged  with  such  a  mortal  »"y^^ 
drug?  "No,**  says  Favonius,  "  not  so  much  as  theSntTte" 
**  tyrannical  usurpation  of  a  commonwealth."  P^ato  J/JHJ"^^' 
likewise  does  not  consent,  that  a  man  should  violate  ^kliedce  \n 
tibe  peace  of  his  country  to. cure  it;   and  by  no*„^^""pJ^ 
mieans  approves  of  a  reformation  that  disturbs  and  tence  of 
hazards  all,  and  that  is  purchased  at  the  price  of  thethe"b,j2 
subjects'  blood  and  ruin;  determining  it  to  be  the o'^^s co- 
duty  of  a  patriot,  in  such  a  case,  to  let  all  alone,  and  ^*™*"^* 

II  only  pray  to  God  for  his  extraordinary  assistance; 
and  the  philosopher  seems  to  be  angry  with  his  great 
friend  Bion,  for  having  proceeded  something  after 
another  manner.  I  was  a  Platonic  in  this  point,  be- 
fore I  knew  there  had  ever  been  such  a  man  as  Plato 
in  the  world.  And  if  this  person  ought  absolutely 
to  be  rejected  from  our  society  (he  who,  by  the 
sincerity  of  his  conscience,  merited  so  much  of  the 
divine  lavour  as  to  penetrate  so  &r  into  the  christian 
light,  through  the  universal  darkness  wherein  the 
world  was  involved  in  his  time),  I  do  not  think  it 
would  well  become  us  to  suffer  ourselves  to  be  in- 
structed by  a  heathen,  what  a  great  impiety  it  is,  not 
to  expect  from  God  relief  that  is  simply  his  own, 
and  without  our  co-operation.  I  often  doubt, 
whether,  among  so  many  men  as  tamper  in  such 
offiurs,  there  is  not  to  be  found  some  one  of  so  weak 
undei^tanding  aato  have  been  really  persuaded  that 
he  went  towards  reformation  by  the  worst  of  defor- 
mations, and  advanced  towards  his  salvation  by  the 
most  express  causes  which  we  know  of  most  assured 
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damnatioii ;  that  by  overthrowing  government,  ma- 
gistracy,  and  the  laws,  in  whose  protection  God  has 
placed  him,  by  inspiring  fraternal  minds  with  hatred, 
and  parricide,  and  by  calling  devils  and  furies  to  his 
.  aid,  ne  can  assist  the  sacred  leni^  and  justice  of  tihe 
^'-^^  divine  law.  Ambition,  avarice,  crudty,  and  re^ 
venge,  have  not  sufficient  natural  impetuosity; 
though  we  gloss  them  with  the  glorious  tiUes  of  jus- 
tice and  devotion.  There  cannot  a  worse  state  of 
things  be  imagined,  than  where  wickedness  comes  to 
be  legitimate,  and,  with  the  magistrates'  permission, 
puts  on  the  cloak  of  virtue.  Nihil  in  speciem  Jal- 
lacius^  quam  prmaL  religio^  ubi  deorum  nomen  praten-^ 
ditur  scekrious  :*  ^  Nothing  has  a  more  deceiving 
<*  face  than  a  &lse  religion,  where  wickedness  is 
^  cloaked  with  the  name  of  the  gods.*'  The  most 
extreme  injustice,  according  to  rlato,  is,  when  that 
which  is  unjust  is  reputed  for  just. 

The  pillage     xhe  commou  people  at  that  time  sufiered  thereby 

Mo^teii^  very  much,  not  present  damages  only, 

posed  on  Ufidique  ioiis 

both  tides.  Usque  adei  turbatwr  agns.\ 

So  great  disturbance  reigns  throughout  the  land. 

but  future  too.  The  living  were  to  suffer,  and  so 
were  tiiey  who  were  yet  unborn.  They  were  rob- 
bed, as  I  was  consequently,  even  of  hopes  \  taking 
from  them  all  they  had,  and  robbed  of  the  store  laid 
up  to  live  on  for  many  years : 

QiuB  nequeunt  secumjerre  out  Mucere,  perduni, 

Ei  cremat  msontes  turba  scelesta  casas. 
Muris  ntiUa  fides^  squaUent  popukuibus  agru  % 

What  they  can't  carry  off  they  spoil  and  spurn. 
And  the  rude  nibble  harmless  houses  burn  ; 
Walb  can't  secure  their  masters,  and  the  field 
Through  wofiil  waste  does  a  vile  prospect  yield. 

Besides  this  shock  I  suffered  others.    I  underwent 

*  Tit  LiTius,  lib.  xxxix.  cap.  16.         f  Virg.  Eleg.  Igb.  i.  ver.  11 
X  Ovid.  Trist.  lib.  iii  eL  10,  ver.  65. 
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the  inconveniences  that  moderation  brings  along 
with  it  in  such  diseases.     I  was  pilled  on  m  hands, 
to  the  Gibelin  I  was  a  Guelph,  and  to  the  Gruelph 
a  Gibelin  ;  some  one  of  the  poets  in  my  study  ex« 
presses  this  very  well,  but  I  Know  not  where  it  is. 
The  situation  of  my  house,  and  my  acquaintance 
with  my  neighbours,  presented  me  with  one  face ; 
my  life  and  my  actions  with  another.    They  did  not 
form  accusations  against  me,  for  they  had  no  fault  to 
find.     I  never  broKe  the  laws,  and  whoever  would 
have  questioned  me,  would  have  done  himself  a 
greater  prejudice  than  me.     They  were  only  suspi- 
cions that  were  whispered  about,  which  never  want 
appearance  in  so  confused  a  mixture,  no  more  than 
envious  or  weak  brains.     I  commonly  mvself  lend  a 
hand  to  the  injurious  presumptions  that  fortune  scat- 
ters abroad  against  me,  by  a  way  I  have  ever  had  of 
evading  to  justify,  excuse,  and  explain  myself,  con- 
ceiving that  it  were  to  refer  my  conscience  to  arbi- 
tration, to  plead  in  its  behalf;  Perspicuitas  enim  ar» 
gumentatione  elevatur  ;•  **  For  the  perspicuity  of  a 
^*  cause  is  clouded  by  ar^mentation.''      And,  as  if 
every  one  saw  as  clearly  mto  me  as  I  do  myself,  in- 
stead of  retiring  from  an  accusation,  I  advance  to 
meet  it,  and  rather  aggravate  it  by  an  ironical  and 
scoffing  confession,  if  I  do  not  totally  despise  it,  as 
a  thing  not  worth  my  answer.     But  such  as  look 
upon  this  kind  of  behaviour  as  betraying  too  haughty 
a  confidence,  have  as  little  kindness  mr  me  as  thev 
who  interpret  it  to  be  the  weakness  of  an  indefensi- 
ble cause ;   namely  the  great  ones,  towards  whom 
want  of  submission  is  a  very  great  fault ;  they  being 
rude  to  all  justice  that  knows  and  feels  itself,  and  is 
not  submissive,  humble,  and  suppliant.     I  have  ofl 
knocked  my  head  against  this  pillar.    So  it  is,  that  at 
what  then  befel  me  an  ambitious  man  wduld  have 
hanged  himself,  and  a  covetous  one  would  have  done 
the  same.    I  have  no  manner  of  care  of  getting : 

*  Cic.  de  Nat  Deor.  lib.  iii.  cap.  4. 
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Sit  mikii  quod  nunc  estj  etiam  minusy  ut  mihi  vwam : 
Quodsuperest  ievi,  si  quid  superesse  vobint  jD/.* 

I  only  pray^  that  small  estate  which  I 
Now  have^  may  tarry  with  me  till  I  die, 
And  tho6^  few  days  which  I  have  yet  to  live 

ilf  heav'n  to  me  more  days  will  please  to  give) 
may  enjoy  myself. 

But  the  losses  that  have  be&llen  me  by  the  injury  of 
otliers,  whether  by  theft  or  violence,  go  as  near  to 
my  heart  almost,  as  they  would  do  to  that  of  a  man 
that  was  sick  and  tortured  with  avarice.  The  of- 
fence is,  without  comparison,  more  bitter  than  the 
loss.  A  thousand  several  sorts  of  mischiefs  fell 
upon  me  one  after  another,  which  I  could  better 
have  borne  all  at  once. 
h^Zhh  ^  '^^^^  already  been  considering  to  whom  amongst 
Bitfortone.  my  friends  I  might  commit  a  helpless  and  decrepit 
old  age ;  and  having  turned  my  eyes  quite  round, 
I  found  myself  destitute.  When  a  man  falls  at  once 
from  so  great  a  height,  it  ought  to  be  in  the  arms 
of  a  solid,  vigorous,  and  fortunate  friendship.  Such 
are  very  rjire,  if  there  be  any.  At  last  I  concluded 
that  it  was  safest  for  me  to  trust  to  mvself  in  my 
greatest  necessity ;  and  if  it  should  so  fall  out,  that  1 
should  be  but  upon  cold  terms  in  fortune's  frivour,  I 
would  the  more  strenuously  recommend  me  to  my 
own,  and  look  the  better  to  myself.  Men  on  all  oc- 
casions throw  themselves  upon  foreign  assistances 
to  spare  their  own,  which  are  the  only  certain 
and  sufficient  aids  they  can  arm  themselves  with. 
Every  one  runs  elsewhere,  and  to  the  future,  foras- 
much as  no  one  is  arrived  at  himself.  I  was  satis- 
fied, that  they  were  profitable  inconveniences,  as  in 
the  first  place  ill  scholars  are  to  be  admonished  with 
the  rod,  when  reason  will  not  do,  as  a  crooked  piece 
of  wood  is  made  straight  by  fire  and  straining.  I  have 
a  great  while  preached  to  myself  to  stick  close  to 
my  own  concerns,  and  separate  myself  from  thQ 


*  Her.  lib,  i.  epiat.  18,  ver.  J07« 
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tiyflairs  of  others;  yet  I  am  still  turning  my  eyes 
aside.  A  bow,  a  kind  word,  or  look  from  a  great 
person  tempts  me ;  of  which  God  knows  how  little 
scarcity  there  is  in  these  days,  and  what  they  signify. 
I  moreover,  without  wrinkling  my  forehead,  hearken 
to  the  persuasions  offered  me,  to  draw  me  into  som^ 
place  of  traffick,  and  so  gently  refuse  it,  as  if  I  were 
half  willing  to  be  overcome.  Now  so  untractable  a 
^irit  must  be  roughly  treated,  and  this  vessel  which 
thus  chops  and  cleaves,  and  is  ready  to  fall  to  pieces, 
flfiust  have  the  hoops  forced  down  with  good  sound 
strokes  of  a  mallet.  Secondly,  this  accident  served 
me  for  exercise  to  prepare  me  for  worse,  if  I,  who 
both  by  the  favour  of  fortune,  and  by  the  condition 
of  my  manners,  hoped  to  be  the  last,  should  happeti 
to  be  one  of  the  first  overtaken  with  this  storm ;  in- 
structing myself  betimes,  to  restrain  my  way  of  life, 
and  fit  it  for  a  new  state.  True  liberty  is  to  be  able 
to  do  what  a  man  will  with  himself.  Potentissimus 
est  aui  se  abet  in  potest  ate :  *  **  He  is  most  potent, 
*•  wno  has  himself  in  his  own  power."  In  an  ordinary 
and  quiet  time,  a  man  is  prepared  for  moderate  and 
common  accidents  ;  but  m  the  confusion  wherein  we 
have  been  for  these  thirty  years,  every  Frenchman, 
whether  in  particular  or  m  general,  sees  himself 
every  hour  upon  the  point  of  the  total  ruin  of  his 
fbttune.  By  so  much  the  more  ought  he  to  have  his 
courage  armed  with  the  strongest  and  most  vigorous 
provision.  We  are  obliged  to  fortune,  that  we  do 
not  live  in  an  efieminate,  idle,  and  languishing  age : 
some,  who  could  never  have  been  so  by  other  means, 
will  be  made  famous  by  their  misfortunes.  As  I  sel- 
dom read  in  histories  or  the  confusions  of  other  states, 
without  regret  that  I  was  not  present,  the  better  to 
consider  them,  so  my  curiosity  makes  me  in  some 
sort  please  myself  with  seeing  with  my  own  eyes  this 
notable  spectacle  of  our  public  death,  its  form,  and 
3ymptoms }  and,  since  I  could  not  retard  it,  am  con- 

•  Senec.  ep.  75.  * 
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tent  to  be  destined  to  assist  in  it,  and  thereby  to  in- 
struct myself.  Thus  do  we  manifestly  covet  to  see» 
even  in  shadoW)  and  the  fitbles  of  theatres,  the  tra^ 
gic  representations  of  human  fortune.  It  is  not 
without  compassion  of  what  we  hear ;  but  we  please 
ourselves  in  having  our  resentment  roused  by  the 
rarity  of  such  lamentable  events.  Nothing  tickles 
that  does  not  pinch ;  and  good  historians  skip  over 
calm  narrations,  as  a  stagnant  water  and  dead  sea,  to 
be  again  upon  the  narrative  of  wars  and  seditions, 
whidn  they  know  are  most  acceptable  to  the  readers. 
I  question  whether  or  no  I  can  handsomely  confess 
at  now  mean  a  purchase  of  repose  and  tranquillity,  I 
have  spent  above  half  of  my  life  in  the  ruin  of  my 
country.  I  am  too  pati^t  of  accidents  that  touch 
my  property,  and  do  not  so  much  regard  what  they 
take  from  me,  as  what  remains  safe  at  home  and 
abroad.  There  is  comfort  in  escaping,  one  while 
€>ne,  another  while  another,  of  those  evils  that  are 
levelled  at  me  too  in  the  consequence,  but  at  present 
reach  only  to  others  about  us ;  as  also,  that  m  mat«- 
ters  of  public  interest,  the  more  universally  my  a^ 
fection  IS  extended,  the  weaker  it  is.  To  wmch  may 
be  added,  that  it  is  but  too  true.  Tantum  es  publim 
malU  sentimuSy  quantum  ad  privatas  res  pertinent : 
^^  We  are  only  so  far  sensible  of  public  evils,  as  tibey 
*^  respect  our  private  affiiirs."  And  that  the  h^tn 
which  we  have  lost  was  such,  that  itself  is  some  com- 
tort  for  the  regret  we.  ought  to  have.  It  was  health, 
but  not  so  much  in  comparison  with  the  sickness 
that  has  succeeded  it.  We  are  not  fallen  from  any 
great  height.  The  corruption  and  thievery  which 
are  in  dignity  and  office,  seem  to  me  more  insup^ 
portable.  We  do  not  take  it  so  ill  to  be  rifled  in  a 
wood  as  in  a  place  of  security.  It  was  an  universal 
juncture  of  particular  members,  corrupted  in  spite  of 
one  another,  and  the  most  of  them  with  inveterate 
ulcers  that  neither  required  nor  admitted  of  any 
cure.  This  shock  therefore  did  really  more  animate 
than  press  me,  by  the  assistance  of  my  conscience. 
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which  was  Bot  only  at  peace  within  itself^  but  ele* 
vated,  and  I  did  not  find  any  reascm  to  complain  of 
myself.    Also,  as  God  never  sends  evils  any  more 
than  goods,  absolutely  unmixed^  my  health  con- 
tinued at  that  time  longer  than  usual ;  and,  as  I  can 
do  nothing  without  it,  there  are  few  things  that  I 
cannot  do  witli  it     It  afforded  me  means  to  rouse 
up  all  my  faculties^  and  to  lay  my  hand  before  the 
wound,  tnat  would  else  perhaps  have  spread  &rther, 
and  in  my  patience,  I  experienced  that  I  had  made 
a  stand  against  fortune,  and  that  it  must  be  a  great 
shock  that  could  throw  me  out  of  the  saddle.    I  do 
not  say  this  to  provoke  her  to  attack  me  with  more 
vigour ;  I  am  her  humble  servant,  and  beg  her  par- 
don.    Let  her  be  satisfied  in  God's  name.     Am  I 
not  sensible  of  her  assaults?   yes,  certainly  I  am. 
But  as  those  who  are  possessed  and  oppressed  witli 
sorrow,  may  sometimes  sufib:  themselves  neverthe^ 
less  by  intervals  to  taste  a  little  pleasure,^  ai^  are 
sometimes  seen  to  smUe;  so  have  I  so  much  power 
over  myself  as  to  make  my  ordinary  condition  quiet, 
and  free  from  anxious  thoughts ;  but  I  suffer  myself 
however  by  fits  to  be  surprised  with  the  stings  of 
those  unpleasing  imaginations  that  assault  me,  whilst 
I  am  arming  myself  to  drive  them  away,  or  at  least 
to  wrestle  with  them. 

But  the  worst  evil  which  befel  me  after  all  wasAfemiioe 
this  i  I  was  both  without  doors  and  within  assaulted  ^^"^  ^ 
with  a  violent  plague  beyond  all  others :    for,  as  piac«e 
sound  constitutions  are  subject  to  the  most  grievous  ^!ll^at 
maladies,  forasmuch  as  they  are  not  to  be  forced  j^<<'°^>" 
but  by  such ;  so  my  very  healthful  air,  where  no  where  "^'^ 
contagion,  though  very  near,  in  the  memory  of  man,  m^»«»p« 
could  ever  take  footing,  happening  to  be  corrupted, 
produced  strange  effects : 

Mista  senum^  ei  juvenum  densantur  funera,  mdkim, 
SiBva  caput  Proserpina  Jiigii.* 

*  Horace,  lib,  L  ode  28^  ret.  19. 
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Both  age  and  youth  promisaious  crowd  the  tomb ; 
No  mortal  head  can  shun  th'  impending  doom. 

I  had  this  pleasant  condition  to  mortify  me,  that  the 
sight  of  my  house  was  frightful  to  me.     Whatever  I 
had  there  was  without  guard,   and  abandoned  to  tlie 
mercy  of  every  one.     I,  who  am  of  so  hospitable  a 
nature,  was  myself  in  very  great  distress  for  a  retreat 
for  my  family ;  a  distracted  family,  frightful  both  to 
its  friends  and  itself,  and  filling  every  place  with 
horror  where  it  attempted  to  setde ;  bemgto  shift  its 
abode  as  soon  as  any  one's  finger  began  but  to  ache. 
All  diseases  are  at  such  a  time  concluded  to  be  the 
plague,  and  people  do  not  give  themselves  leisure  to 
exaniihe  them.     The  best  of  it  is,  that,  according  to 
the  rules  of  art,  in  every  danger  that  a  man  comes 
neai',  he  must  undergo  a  quarantine,  in   extreme 
dread  of  such  distemper  ;  your  imagination  all  that 
while  tormenting  you  at  pleasure,  and  turning  your 
health  itself  into  a  fever ;  yet  woidd  not  all  this  nave 
.gone  very  near  my  heart,  had  I  not  sympathised 
with  others'  sufferings,  and  being  forced  to  serve  six 
wretched  months  together  as  a  guide  to  this  cara- 
van :  for  I  carry  my  antidotes  within  myself,  which 
are  resolution  and  patience.      The  apprehension, 
which  is  particularly  dreaded  in  this  disease,  little 
troubles  me.     And  had  I  chosen  to  have  caught  it 
when  alone,  my  flight  had  been  more  sprightly  and 
farther  off.      It  is  a  kind  of  death,  which  I  do  not 
think  of  the  worst  sort ;  it  is  usually  short,  stupid, 
without  pain,  and  alleviated  by  the  consideration 
that  it  is  the  lot  of  the  public ;    a  death  without 
ceremony,  without  mourning,  and  without  a  crowd. 
But  as  to  the  people  about  us,  the  hundredth  part  of 
them  could  not  be  saved : 

Fideas  desertaqve  regna 


Pasiorum,  et  longi  saltus  laieque  vacantes.* 
Deserted  realms  now  may'st  thou  see  of  swains, 
And  every  where  forsaken  groves  and  plains. 

*  Virg.  Geor.  lib.  iii.  ver,  4-76. 
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In  this  place  my  best  revenue  is  manual.     What  a 
hundred  men  plowed  for  me  lay  a  long  time  &llpw. 

But  then  what  example  of  resolution  did  we  notTheforu. 
see  in  the  simplicity  of  all  this  people  ?  every  <«e^^^J*'* 
generally  renounced  all  care  of  life.    The  gr^^s^^le^ieli 
d]te  principal  revenue  of  the  country,  were  left  hang- JlliJg^J'^* 
ing  in  dusters  upon  the  vines ;   every  one  indif- 
ferently preparing  foi*  and  expecting  death,  either 
to-night  or  tomorrow,  with  a  countenance  and  voice 
so  £9ir  from  fear,  as  if  they  had  contracted  with  death 
in  this  necessity,  and  that  it  had  been  an  universal 
and  inevitable  sentence.      It  is  always  such.    But 
how  few  have  the  resolution  of  dying  ?  The  dis- 
tance and  difference  of  a  few  hours,  and  the  sole 
consideration  of  company,  renders  the  apprehension 
of  it  various  to  us.     Do  but  observe  these ;  b  v  rear 
eon  that  they  die  in  the  same  month,  children, 
young  people  and  old,  they  are  no  loiter  astonished 
at  it,  they  lament  no  more.    I  saw  some  who  were 
afraid  of  staying  behind,  as  in  a  dreadful  solitude,  and 
seldom  observed  any  other  anxiety  amongst  them, 
than  for  their  interment ;  they  were  troubled  to  see 
the  dead  bodies  scattered  about  the  fields  at  the 
mercy  of  beasts,  which  presently  began  to  flock 
about  them.     How  differing  are  the  fancies  of  men ! 
The  Neorites,    a  nation  subjected    by  Alexander,  s«puUore 
threw  the  bodies  of  their  dead  into  the  darkest  parts  ^^eorttct. 
of  their  iiroods,  to  be  devoured  there ;  accounting 
that  the  only  happy  sepulture.    Some,  while  they 
were  in  health,  digged  their  own  graves,  and  others 
laid  them  down  in  mem  whilst  alive ;  and  a  labourer 
of  mine,  in  dying,  with  his  hands  and  feet  drew  the 
earth  upon  him.     Was  not  this  tucking  himself  up 
to  sleep  at  his  ease  i  A  bravery,  in  some  sort,  like  Romaot^oi. 
that  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  who,  after  the  battle  of  f^iJed^' 
Cannas,    were  fbimd  suffi>cated    with  their  heads  with  their 
thrust  into  holes  in  tiie  earth,  which  they  had  made  a7t"r  tfae"*' 
..with  their  own  hands.     In  short,  a  whole  nation  by  ^"*«  "^ 
usage  was  brought  to  a  discipline  nothing  inferior  to  ^^' 
any  studied  and  premeditated  resolution. 

VOL.  lU.  .  Z 
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i^hetheriii     Most  of  the  instructions  of  science,  to  encourage 
««rf  Hfl'^^*  have  in  them  more  of  show  than  offeree,  and  of 
we  derive  omamcut  than  profit    We  have  abandoned  nature, 
md^wl!^  and  will  teach  her  what  to  do ;  her  who  did  so  hap- 
frontbein-pfly  and  SO  sccurcly  conduct  us.    And  in  the  mean 
efKitt!^.  time,  from  the  foot-steps  of  her  instructions,  and 
that  little  which,  by  the  benefit  of  ignorance,  re- 
mains of  her  image  imprinted  in  the  life  of  this  rustic 
rout  of  unpolished  men,  science  is  constrained  every 
day  to  borrow,  to  set  a  pattern,  for  her  disciples,  of 
constancy,  tranquillity,  and  innocence.     It  is  pretty 
to  see,  that  these  which  are  so  fiill  of  so  mucti  fine 
knowledge,  should  imitate  this  foolish  simplicity, 
and  that  in  the  principal  acts  of  virtue ;  and  that 
our  wisdom  must  learn,  even  from  the  beasts,  the 
most  profitable  instructions  in  the  greatest  and  most 
necessary  concerns  of  human  life :  as,  how  we  are  to 
live  and  die,  manage  our  fortunes,  love  and  bring  up 
our  children,  and  to  maintain  justice.     A  singular 
testimony  of  human  infirmity,  and  that  this  reason 
we  so  handle  at  our  pleasure,  finding  evermore  some 
diversity  and  novelty,  leaves  with  us  no  apparent 
trace  of  nature.     Men  have  made  such  use  of  it  as 
perfumers  do  of  oil ;  they  have  sophisticated  it  with 
so  many  argumentations  and  far-fetched  discourses, 
that  it  is  thereby  become  variable,  and  particular  to 
,  every  one  of  them,  and  has  lost  its  proper,  constant, 
and  universal  &ce.     We  must  seek  evidence  of  it 
from  beasts  not  subject  to  fiivour,  corruption,  nor 
diversity  of  opinions.     For  it  is  indeed  true,  that 
even  they  themselves  do  not  always  go  exactly  in 
the  path  of  nature,  but  where  Ijiey  swerve  n-oiii 
it,  it  is  so  little,  that  you  may  always  see  the  track ; 
as  horses  that  are  led  make  several  bounds  and  cur- 
vets, but  it  is  always  at  the  length  of  the  halter,  and 
they  still  follow  him  that  leads  them ;  and  as  the 
hawk  takes  his  flight,  but  still  under  the  restraint  of 
his  cryance.    Exilia^  torminta^  belhy  nwrbosj  nau-^ 
fragia^  meditare^  ut  nullo  sis  malo  Tyro  ;•    "  Expect 

♦  Senec.  epiat.  91  et  107. 
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^  banishments,  torture,  wars,  diseases,  and  ship- 
'^  wrecks,  that  thou  mayest  not  be  surprised  by  any 
^^  disaster."  What  good  will  this  curiosity  do  us,  to 
anticipate  all  the  inconveniences  of  human  nature, 
and  to  prepare  ourselves,  with  so  much  trouble,  to 
meet  even  things,  which  perhaps  will  never  befal 
us?  Parent pasns tristitiamfacity  pati posse:*  "It 
. "  troubles  men  as  much  that  they  may  possibly  suffer, 
**  as  if  the^  really  did."  Not  only  the  blow,  but 
the  crack  of  the  whip  strikes  us.  Or  like  people  in 
a  fever,  for  it  is  certainly  a  fever,  to  go  immediately 
and  scourge  yourself,  oecause  it  may  fall  out,  that 
fortune  may.  one  day  make  you  undergo  the  lash  j 
and  U}  put  on  your  furred  gown  at  Midsummer,  be- 
cause you  win  stand  in  need  of  it  at  Christmas. 
Throw  yourselves,  say  they,  into  the  experience  of 
all  the  evils,  nay  the  worst  that  can  possibly  befid 
you ;  make  the  trial  and  there  stand  fast.  On  the 
contrary,  the  most  easy  and  most  natural  i/rav  would 
be  to  banish  even  the  thoughts  of  them.  Tney  will 
not  come  soon  enough,  their  true  existence  does  not 
continue  with  us  long  enough,  we  must  lengthen  and 
extend  them  in  thought ;  we  must  incorporate  them 
in  us  before-hand,  and  there  entertain  them,  as  if 
they  would  not  otherwise  make  a  reasonable  impres- 
sion upon  our  senses.  We  shall  find  them  heavy 
enough  when  they  come  (says  one  <tf  the  leaders, 
not  one  of  die  tender,  but  of  the  most  severe  sects): 
in  the  mean  time  fiivour  thyself;  believe  what  pleases 
thee  bestt  What  good  will  it  do  thee  to  bespeak 
and  anticipate  thy  ill  fortune;  to  lose  the  present  for 
fear  of  the  future ;  and  to  make  thvself  at  this  iib- 
stant  miserable,  because  thou  art  to  be  so  in  time  ? 
These  are  his  words.  Learning,  indeed,  readily 
does  us  one  good  office,  in  instructing  us  exactly  in 
the  dimension  of  evils : 

Ckaris  acuens  mqrtaKa  corda.X 

*  Senec  eput.  74.  f  Uem,  epist  ISet  96. 
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Wbetting  human  minds  with  needful  care. 
It  were  pity  that  any  part  of  their  bulk  should  escape 
our  sense  and  knowledge. 
Of  what  It  is  certain  that,  for  the  most  part,  preparation 
l^Tiatior'  for  death  has  administered  more  torment  tlian  the 
for  death,  thing  itsclf.  It  was  of  old  truly  «aid,  and  by  a  vety 
judicious  author,  minus  afficit  sensusfatigatWy  qumn 
cogitatio:*  ^'  Suffering  afflicts  the  senses  less  than 
"  \he  apprehension  of  it."*  The  thought  of  present 
death  sometimes  of  itself  animates  us  with  a  prompt 
resolution  no  longer  to  shun  a  thing  that  is  utterly 
inevitable.  Several  gladiators  have  been  known, 
who,  aft^r  having  fought  timorously,  have  courage- 
ously entertained  death,  dSering  their  throats  to  3ie 
enemies'  swords,  and  bidding  them  dispatch.  The 
remote  sight  of  future  death  requires  a  courage  that 
is  slow,  and  consequently  hard  to  attain  to.  If  you 
know  not  how  to  die,  never  trouble  yourself;  nature 
will  fully  instruct  vou  upon  the  spot ;  she  will  exactly 
do  that  business  for  you;  take  you  no  care : 

Incertamfrustra  mortales  funeris  koram 
Quaritis,  et  qua  sit  mors  aditura  via : 
Poena  minor  certam  subitd  perferre  rtdnam. 

Quod  timeaSj  gravius  sustinuisse  diu.\ 
Mortals,  in  vain's  your  curiosity 
To  know  the  hour  and  death  that  yon  must  die, 
Better  your  ftte^rike  with  a  sudden  blow. 
Than  tnat  you  long  should  what  you  fear  foreknow. 

•We  trouble  life  with  the  care  of  death,  and  death 
with  the  care  of  life.  The  one  vexes,  the  other 
'  flights  us.  It  is  not  against  death  that  we  prepare, 
that  is  too  momentary  a  thing ;  a  quarter  of  an 
hour's  suffering,  without  consequence,  does  hot  de- 
serve particular  precepts.  To  say  truth,  we  prepare 
ourselves  against  the  preparations  of  death.  Philo- 
sophy enjoins,  that  we  should  always  have  death  be- 
fore our  eyes,  to  foresee  and  consider  it  before  the 
time ;  and  then  gives  us  rules  and  precautions  to 

*  Seneca.  f  Propertius,  lib.  ii.  eleg.  S7,  rer.  )|  2. 
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provide  that  this  foresight  and  thought  do  iis  no 
narm  :  just  so  do  physicians,,  who  throw  us  into  dis- 
eases, to  the  end  they  may  have  a  subject  for  theip 
drugs -and  their  art*  If  we  have  not  known  how  to 
live,  it  is  injustice  to  teach  us  to  die,  and  to  make 
the  end  different  from  the  rest  of  the  life.  If  wo 
have  known  how  to  live  consistentlv  and  quietly,  we 
shall  know  how  to  die  so  too.  They  may  boast  as 
much  as  they  please,  Tota  philosophorum  mta^  conu 
mentatie  mortis  est:^  •*  That  the  whole  life  of  a  phi- 
"  losopher  is  the  meditation  of  death/'  But  I 
fancy,  that  though  it  be  the  end,  it  is  .not  the  aim 
of  lire.  It  is  its  end,  its  extremity,  but  nevertheless 
not  its  object. 

It  ought  to  be  to  itself  its  own  aim  and  design  ^  The  true 
its  true  study  is  to  order,  govern,  and  suffer  itselfi**"'^"^*' 
In  the  number  of  many  other  offices,  which  the  ge- 
neral and  principal  chapter  of  knowledge  how  to  live 
comprehends,  is  the  article  of  knowing  how  to  die ; 
and  did  not  our  fears  give  it  weight,  one  of  the 
lightest  too. 

To  judge  of  them  by  the  utility,  and  by  the  naked  simple  oa. 
truth,  the  lessons  of  simplicity  are  not  much  inferior  JJ^eftT  to 
to  those  which  learning  teaches  to  the  contrary.  <»'<^^»*«»» 
Men  difler  in  sentiment  and  force;  we  must  leadg^^tbaa 
them  to  their  own  good,  according  to  their  capaci-^j^^^j*- 
ties,  and  by  various  ways :  to  e,   c.  . 

Quo  me  cumque  rapit  iempestas,  deferor  hospes.\ 
For  as  the  tempest  drives,  I  shape  my  course. 

I  never  saw  any  countryman  among  my  neighbours 
enter  into  the  thought  of  what  countenance  and  as- 
surance he  should  pass  over  this  last  hour  with ;  na- 
ture teaches  him  not  to  dream  of  death  till  he  is  dy- 
ing ;  and  thq^n  he  does  it  with  a  better  grace  than 
Aristotle,  upon  whom  death  presses  with  a  double 
weight,  both  of  itself,  and  by  so  long  a  premedita- 
tion  of  it.    Therefore  it  was  the  opinion  of  C9B«ar, 

^  Cic.  Tu^c.  Qu8»t.  lib.  L  cap.  SO.       f  H6r.  lib.  i.  epist.  1,  Yer.  15. 
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that  the  death  which  was  the  least  thought  of  bdSire' 
hand,  was  the  easiest  and  the  most  happy.    PIm 
dolet  quam  necesse  estf  qui  ante  dokt  quatn  necesse 
est:*    **  He  grieves  more  than  is  necessary,  who 
**  grieves  before  it  is  necessary*"    The  bitterness  of 
this  imagination  spring^  from  our  curiosity.    Thus 
do  we  ever  hinder  ourselves,  desiring  to  anticipate 
and  over-rule  natural  prescriptions.    It  is  only  the 
learned  doctors  who  dme  worst,  when  in  the  best 
health,  and  knit  their  brows  at  the  image  of  death. 
The  common  sort  stand  in  need  of  no  remedy  or 
consolation,,  but  just  in  the  shock,  and  when  the 
blow  comes ;  and  think  no  more  of  the  matter  than 
just  what  Xhey  endure.    Is  it  not  then,  as  we  sav, 
that  the  stupidity  and  want  of  apprehension  in  the 
vulgar  gives  them  this  patience  in  present  evils,  and 
this  profound  thoughtlessness  of  future  sinister  acci* 
dents?    Are  their  understandings,  by  being  more 
^oss  and  dull,  less  to  be  penetrated  and  moved  ?  If 
It  be  so,  let  us  hencefortn,  for  God's  sake,  recom- 
mend stupidity,  which  so  genUy  leads  its  disciples  to 
the  last  fiivour  we  are  promised  from  learning. 
8^y«'t      We  have  no  want  of  good  masters,  who  arc  in- 
fo Plato'  terpreters  of  natural  simplicity.     Socrates  shall  be 
^^^^^  one;  for,  as  I  remember,  he  speaks  something  to 
I^Hh^^i  this  purpose,  to  the  judges  who  sat  upon  his  life. 
fS?«->- "  I  ^^  afraid,  gentlemen,  that  if  I  entreat  you  not 
piet^u  "  to' put  me  to  death,  I  shall  involve  myself  in  the 
pJ^iTi^^^  charge  of  mv  accusers,  which  is,  that  I  pretend 
iimpij.     *^  to  be  wiser  than  others,  as  having  some  more  se- 
^^  cret  knowledge  of  things  that  are  above  and  below 
"  UB.    I  know  very  well,  that  I  have  neither  been 
^^  familiar  nor  acquainted  with  death,  nor  have  ever 
<<  seen  any  person  that  has  tried  its  qualities,  from 
^^  whom  to  inform  myself.     Such  as  fear  it,  suppose 
"  they  know  it ;    as  for  my  part,  I  neither  Know 
^^  what  it  is,  nor  what  is  done  in  the  other  world. 
^^  Death  is,  perhaps,  an  indifierent  thing ;  perhaps^ 

*  Senec.  epist.  88. 
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<«  a  thing  to  be  desired.    It  is  nevertheless  to  be  be* 
^^  lievedy  if  it  be  a  transmigration  from  one  place  to 
^  another,  that  it  is  a  bettering  of  one's  condition, 
^^  to  go  live  with  so  many  sreat  persons  deceased, 
^^  and  to  be  exempt  from  having  any  more  to  do 
^*  ivith  imjust  and  corrupt  judges :  if  it  be  an  anni- 
>^  hilation  of  our  being,  it  is  yet  a  bettering  of  one's 
*^  condition,   to  enter  into  a  long  and  peaceable 
^^  night.    We  find  nothing  more  sweet  in  life  than 
"  Quiet  repose,  and  profound  sleep  without  dreams. 
*^  The  things  that  I  know  to  be  evil,  such  as  to  of- 
^^  fend  one's  neighbour,  and  to  disobey  one's  supe- 
^^  rior,  whether  it  be  God  or  man,  I  carefully  avoid: 
^^  such  as  I  do  not  know  whether  they  be  good  or 
^^  evil,  I  cannot  fear  them.    If  I  go  hence  to  die, 
*^  and  leave  ^ou  alive,  the  gods  only  know  whether 
**  it  will  go  better  either  with  you  or  me ;  where- 
^^  fore,  as  to  what  concerns  me,  you  may  do  as  you 
^^  shall  think  fit;    but,   according  to  my  method, 
^'  giving  just  and  wholesome  advice,  I  do  affirm, 
*^  that  you  will  do  your  consciences  more  right  to 
^^  set  me  at  liberty,  unless  you  see  fiirther  into  my 
^^  cause  than  I  do  myself     And  judging  according 
^*  to  my  past  actions,  both  public  and  private,  ac- 
^'  cording  to  my  intentions,  and  according  to  the 
^^  profit  that  so  many  of  my  fellow  citizens,  both  old 
^^  and  young,  daily  reap  from  my  conversation^  and 
^*  the  good  I  do  to  vou  all,  you  cannot  duly  acquit 
*'  yourselves  towards  my  merit,  but  by  ordering, 
^*  that,  my  poverty  considered,  I  should  be  main- 
^<  taini^d  in  the  Pnrtaneum,*  at  the  public  expense; 
"  a  thing  that  I  have  often  known  you  with  less 
^'  reason  grant  to  others.    Do  not  impute  it  to  ob-. 
^<  stinacy  or  disdain,  that  I  do  not,  according  to  the 
^^  custom,  supplicate,  and  endeavour  to  move  you 
^^  to  compassion.    I  have  both  friends  and  kindred ; 
^^  not  being  (as  Homer  says)  begotten  of  a  block  or 
of  a  stone,  any  more  than  others,  that  are  able, to 

*  The  public  e>:chequcr. 
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<<  present  themselves  before  you  in  tears  and  mourn- 
<^  ing,  and  I  have  three  desolate  children  to  move 
^<  you  to  pity.  But  I  should  do  a  shame  to  your 
^^  city,  at  the  age  I  am,  and  in  the  reputation  of 
^<  wisdom  wherem  I  nowstimd,  to  appear  in  such  an 
**  abject  form.  What  would  men  sav  of  the  other 
^^  Athenians  ?  I  have  always  admonished  those  who 
"  have  frequented  my  lectures,  not  to  redeem  their 
**  lives  by  an  indecent  action ;  and  in  the  wars  of 
**  my  country,  at  Amphipolis,  Potidea,  Delia,  and 
**  other  expeditions  where  I  have  been,  I  have  effec- 
**  tually  manifested  how  far  I  was  from  securing  my 
*•  safety  by  my  shame.  I  would  moreover  endanger 
**  your  duty,  and  tempt  you  to  unhandsome  things: 
**  tot  it  is  not  for  my  prayers  to  persuade  you,  but 
"  the  pure  and  solid  arguments  of  justice.  You 
^*  have  sworn  to  the  gods  to  keep  yourselves  thus 
^^  upright ;  and  it  would  seem  as  if  1  suspected,  or 
**  would  recriminate  upon  you,  should  I  not  believe 
^^  that  there  are  gods :  and  I  would  give  evidence 
^*  against  myself,  not  to  believe  in  them  as  I  ought, 
**  by  mistrusting  their  conduct,  and  not  purely  com- 
•*  mitting  my  affair  into  their  hands.  I  entirely  rely 
"  upon  Uiem,  and  hold  myself  assured,  they  will  do 
^^  in  this  what  shall  be  most  fit  both  for  you  and  me. . 
"  Good  men,  whether  living  or  dead,  nave  no  rea- 
"  son  to  fear  the  gods.*' 

Was  this  a  childish  pleading  of  a  sublimity  incon- 
ceivable, and  was  it  unnecessary?  Truly,  he  had 
very  good  reason  to  prefer  it  to  that  which  the  great 
orator  Lysias  had  penned  for  him;  admirably 
couched,  indeed,  in  the  judiciary  style,  but  unwor- 
thy of  so  noble  a  criminals  Did  one  suppliant  word 
fall  from  the  mouth  of  Socrates  ?  Did  that  tran- 
scendent virtue  strike  sail  in  the  height  of  its  glory? 
Did  his  rich  and  powerful  nature  commit  his  defence 
to  art,  and,  in  his  highest  attempt,  did  he  renounce 
truth  and  simplicity,  the  ornaments  of  his  speakuig, 
to  deck  it  with  the  embellishment  of  figures,  and  the 
equivocations  of  premeditated  speech  ?    He  did  very 
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wisely,  aiid  like  himself^  not  to  corrapt  the  tenor  of 
an  incorriipt  life,  and  to  de£u;e  so  sacred  an  image 
of  .the  human  form,  for  the  sake  of  mianing  out  ms 
decrepitude  to  one  year  longer,  and  to  betray  the 
immortal  memory  of  that  glorious  end.  He  lived 
not  to  himself,  but  for  an  example  to  the  world. 
Would  it  not  have  been  a  public  damage,  that  he 
should  have  ended  his  life  ailfcer  a  lazy  and  obscure 
/  manner?  Doubtless,  that  careless  and  indifierent 
concern  of  his  about  death,  very  well  deserved  that 
posterity  should  have  the  more  concern  for  it,  which 
they  also  had.  And  there  is  nothing  so  just  in  jus- 
tice, as  what  fortune  ordained  for  his  recommenda- 
tion. For  the  Athenians  abominated  all  those  who 
had  been  the  cause  of  his  death  to  such  a  degree,* 
that  they  avoided  them  as  excommunicated  persons, 
and  looked  upon  every  thing  as  polluted  tnat  had 
been  but  touched  by  them ;  no  one  would  wash  with 
them  in  the  baths;  none  would  salute,  or  own  ac- 
quaintance with  them  ;  so  that  at  last,  unable  longer 
to  support  tliis  public  hatred,  they  hanged  them- 
selves. If  any  one  should  think  that,  amongst  so 
many  other  examples  that  I  had  to  choose  out  of  the 
sayings  of  Socrates,  for  my  present  purpose,  I  have 
made  an  ill  choice  of  this,  and  judge  tnat  this  dis- 
course is  elevated  above  the  common  opinion,  I 
must  tell  them  that  I  have  purposely  done  it ;  for  I 
am  of  another  opinion,  and  think  it  a  discourse  in 
rank  and  simplicity  much  behind  and  inferior  to 
what  it  is  commonly  taken  for.  He  represents  with 
an  inartificial  boldness,  and  a  childish  security,  the 
pure  and  first  impression  and  ignorance  of  nature; 
For  it  is  to  be  believed,  that  we  have  naturally  a  fear 
of  pain,  but  not  of  death,  for  its  own  sake. 

It  is  ^  psirt  of  being,  and  no  less  essential  than  ocMh 
living.    To  what  end  should  nature  have  begot  in  us^^^*^^^ 
a  hatred  to  it,  and  a  horror  of  it,  considering  that  itbeins^aad 

*  All  this  is  exactly  oopwd  from  Plutarch's  treatise  of  Envy  and 
Hatred. 
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Miftcui^  is  of  SO  great  utility  to  her  in  maintaining  the  succes- 
Mti^e.  "  sion  and  vidssitnde  of  her  works  ?    And  that^  in 
this  universal  repuUie,  it  server  more  to  birth  and 
augmentation,  than  to  destruction  or  ruin : 

— —  Sic  rerum  summa  novatutj* 
MilU(mimmunanecQtadedit.\ 

The  failing  of  one  life,  is  the  passage  to  a  thousand 
Beasts  na-  Other  Hves :  nature  has  imprinted  in  beasts  the  care 
lidtoidf  of  themselves,  and  of  their  preservation.    Nay,  they 
^  their  pre.  procced  SO  far,  as  to  fear  the  being  worse,  to  avoid 
aerTation.  ^j^^jjjg  ^j.  hurting  themsclvcs,  and  to  be  afraid  of 
oiu:  haltering  and  beating  them  ;  accidents  which  are 
fiubject  to  their  sense  and  experience  ^  but  that  we 
should  kill  them  they  cannot  fear,  nor  have  they  the 
faculty  to  imagine  and  conclude  such  a  thing  as 
death.     Yea,  it  is  said,  that  we  see  them  not  only 
cheerfully  undergo  it,    horses  for  the  most  part 
neighing,  and  swans  singing  when  they  die;   nay, 
they  moreover  seek  it  at  need,  of  which  elephants 
have  given  many  examples. 
fiocfates*s      But  bcsidcs  all  this,  is  not  the  way  of  arguing 
•poikiiig  which  Socrates  here  makes  use  of,  equally  admirable, 
•^  "yJnc  both  for  its  simplicity  and  vehemence  ?    Really,  it 
^PfronT'is  much  more  easy  to  speak  like  Aristotle,  and  to 
^^'       live  like  Cassar,  than  to  speak  and  live  as  Socrates 
did.    There  lies  the  extreme  degree  of  perfection 
and  difficulty.     Art  cannot  reach  it.     Now,  our  fa- 
culties are  not  so  trained  up.    We  do  not  try,  we 
do  not  know  them,  we  invest  ourselves  with  those  of 
others,  and  let  our  own  lie  idle.    As  some  one  may 
say  of  me,  that  I  have  here  only  made  a  nosegay  of 
foreign  flowers,   and  have  brought  nothing  of  my 
own  but  the  thread  that  ties  them. 
X^w  m!!^     In  earnest,  I  so  far  yield  to  the  common  opinion, 
teiTneteTthat  those  borrowed  ornaments  accompany  me,  but 

*  Lucret.  lib.  ii.  ver.  74. 

f  I  know  not  where  Montaigne  found  these  words,  nor  conse- 
qoendj  what  they  ligiiify  in  the  original ;  but  Mpntaigne  imtnedi* 
ately  subjoins  the  s^ose  he  would  have  them  bear. 
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1  do  not  think  that  tibey  totally  cover  and  hide  me  j  ^J^^jJJ' 
that  18  quite  contrary  to  my  design,  who  desire  to  q^atToa«. 
make  a  show  of  nothing  but  what  is  my  own,  and 
what  is  my  own  by  nature :  and  could  I  have  been 
sure  of  credit,  I  had  at  all  adventures  sppken  purdy 
alone.    I  load  myself  more  and  more  every  day  be- 
yond my  purpose  and  first  method,  upon  the  account 
of  idleness  and  the  humour  of  the  age.    If  it  mis- 
becomes me,  as  I  believe  it  does,  it  is  no  matter,  it 
may  be  of  use  to  some  Other.    Some  quote  Plato 
and  Homer,  who  never  saw  either  of  tnem :  and  I 
also  have    taken  passages  &r  enough  from   their 
source.    Having  a  thousand  volumes  about  me  in 
the  place  where  I  write,  I  can  presently,  without 
trouble  or  learning,  borrow,  if  I  please,  from  a  dozen 
such  scrap^gatherers  as  I  am,  authors  that  I  do  not 
much  trouble  myself  with,  to  embellish  this  treatise 
of  Physiognomy.    There  needs  no  more,  but  a  pre- 
liminary epistle  of  the  German  model,  to  stuff  me 
with  quotations,  and  we,  by  that  means,  go  a  begging 
for  the  liquorish  glory,    to  cheat  the  silly  world. 
These  lumberpies  of  common  places,  wherewith  so 
many  furnish  their  studies,  are  of  little  use  but  to 
common  subjects,  and  serve  but  for  a  show,  and  not 
to  direct  us ;  a  ridiculous  fruit  of  learning,  which 
Socrates  so  pleasantly  discusses  against  Euthydemus. 
'  I  have  seen  books  composed  of  matters  that  were 
never  either  studied  or  understood;   the  authors 
committing  to  several  of  their  learned  friends,  the 
examination  of  this  and  the  other  matter  to  compile 
them  i  contenting  themselves  for  their  share  to  have 

Erojected  the  design,  and  by  their  industry  to  have 
ound  up  this  faggot  of  unknown  provision ;  the  ink 
and  paper  at  least  are  theirs.  This  is  to  buy  or  bor- 
row a  book,  and  not  to  make  one;  it  is  to  show 
men,  not  that  a  man  can  make  a  book,  but  that,  ^ 
whereof  they  may  be  in  doubt,  he  cannot  make  one.  ' 
A  president  in  my  hearing  boasted,  that  he  had 
heaped  up  two  hundred  and  odd  common  places  in 
one  of  his  judgments :  in  telling  this,  he  deprived  ' 
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himself  of  the  honour  that  had  been  attributed  ta 
him.  In  my  opinion,  a  pusillanimous  and  absurd 
vanity  for  such  a  subject,  and  such  a  person.  I  do 
auite  the  contrary ;  and  amongst  so  many  borrowed 
things,  am  glad  if  I  can  steal  one,  disguising  and 
deforming  it  for  some  new  service.  At  the  hazard 
cxf  having  it  said,  that  it  is  for  want  of  understanding 
in  its  natural  use,  I  give  it  some  particular  dress  with 
my  own  hand,  to  the  end  it  may  not  be  so  absolutely 
strange.  These  expose  their  thefts  to  view,  and 
value  themselves  upon  them.  And  also  they  have 
more  credit  with  the  laws  than  with  me.  We  natu- 
ralists think  that  there  is  a  great  and  incomparable 
preference  in  the  honour  of  invention  to  that  of 
quotation^ 

If  I  would  have  spoke  by  learning,  I  had  spoke 
sooner ;  I  had  wrote  in  a  time  nearer  to  my  studies, 
when  I  had  more  wit,  and  a  bettei*  memory ;  and 
would  sooner  have  trusted  to  the  vigour  of  that  age 
than  this,  if  I  had  intended  to  have  professed  writ- 
ing. And  what  if  this  gracious  favour,  which  for- 
tune has  even  now  offered  me  upon  the  account  of 
this  work,  had  befallen  me  in  sucli  a  time  of  my  life, 
instead  of  this,  wherein  it  is  equally  desirable  to  pos- 
sess, and  to  lose.  Two  of  my  acquaintance,  gre^t 
men  in  this  faculty,  have,  in  my  opinion,  lost  half,  in 
refusing  to  publish  at  forty  years  old,  and  choosing 
to  stay  till  threescore.  Maturity  has  its  defects  as 
Old  Bp  well  as  verdure,  and  worse ;  and  old  age  is  as  unfit 
wHii4^f  ^^^  *^*  ^^^^  ^^  business  as  for  any  other.  He  wha 
booJu.  commits  his  decrepit  age  to  the  press,  is  a  fool,  if 
he  think  to  squeeze  any  thing  out  thence  that  does 
not  represent  him  deformed  with  dotage  and  stupi- 
dity. Our  understandings  grow  costive  and  thick 
as  they  grow  old.  I  deliver  my  ignorance  in  pomp 
and  plenty,  and  my  learning  scantily  and  poorly;^ 
the  latter  accidentally  and  accessorily,  the  former 
principally  and  expressly;  and  write  purposely  of 
nothing  but  nothing,  nor  of  any  science  but  that  of 
inscience.     I  have  chosen  a  time,   when  my  life,' 
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which  I  am  to  give  an  account  of,  lies  wholly  before 
me ;  what  remains  of  it  holds  more  of  death.    And 
of  my  death  only,  should  I -then  be  as  talkative  as 
;8ome  are,  I  wauld  moreover  give  notice  at  my  de- 
parture- 
Socrates  was  a  perfect  pattern  of  all  great  qua- sorrate»*f 
lities :  I  am  vexed  that  he  had  so  deform^  a  body,  ofb^'^M. 
as  it  is  said,  and  so  unsuitable  to  the  beauty  of  his  loitabfe^u 
soul,  himself  being  so  amorous,  and  so  captivated  ^I'/JiI'.^^bJ. 
with,  beauty.     Nature  surely  did  him  wrong.    There 
is  nothing  more  probable  than  a  conformity  and  rela- 
tion of  Sie  body  to  the  soul.    Ipsi  ammiy  magni 
refert^  ^uali  in  corpore  locati  sint :  tmUta  emm  h  car- 
port esistunty  qtue  acuant  mentem :  multa  aua  obtun- 
dant  :*    *^  It  is  of  great  consequence  in  wnat  bodies 
<<  souls  are  placed,    for   many  corporal   ^[ualities 
^'  sharpen  the  mind,   and  many  others  blunt  it" 
-This  speaks  of  an  unnatural  ugliness  and  deformity 
of  limos :    but  we  call    that  ill-fiivouredliess  also, 
which  is  an  unseemliness  at  first  sight,  being  princi- 
pally lodged  in  the  &ce,  and  which  disgusts  us  by 
the  complexion,  a  spot,  a  forbidding  countenance, 
•sometimes  from  some  inexplicable  cause,  where  the 
limbs  are  nevertheless  of  good  symmetry  and  perfect. 
The  deformity  that  clothed  a  very  beautiful  soul  in    . 
Stephen  la  Boetius,  was  of  this  predicament.     This 
superficial  ugliness,  which  nevertheless  is  always  the 
most  imperious,  is  of  least  prejudice  to  the  state  of 
the  mind,  and  of  little  certainty  in  the  opinion  of 
men.    The  other,  which,  by  a  more  proper  name,  is 
called  a  more  substantial  deformity,  strikes  deeper. 
Not  every  shoe  of  glossy  leather,  but  every  moe 
neatly  made,  shows  the  true  shape  of  the  foot  wi^- 
.in  it. 

.  Socrates  said  of  his  deformity,  that  it  denoted  his 
-soul  to  be  as  deformed,  had  he  not  corrected  it  by 
instruction  \  but,  in  saying  so,  I  believe  he  did  but 

^  Cic  Tu8C.  Qussc  lib.  i.  cap.  S3^ 
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jest»  as  his  cnstom  was,  and  never  so  excellent  a  soul 
iviiat  the  made  a  jest  of  itself.    I  cannot  repeat  too  often  bow 
the^b^^t,  great  ^^  esteem  I  have  for  beauty,  that  potent  and 
much*'''  b«  ^'^vantageous  quality.     He  called  it  a  short  tyranny; 
^tm^.  and  Plato,  the  privilege  of  nature.    We  rave  no- 
thing that  excels  it  in  reputation ;  it  has  the  first 
place  in  the  commerce  of  men ;  it  presents  itsdf  to 
meet  us,  seduces  and  prepossesses  our  judgment  with 
great  authority  and  wonderAil  impression.     X%iyne 
had  lost  her,  cause,  in  the  hands  m  an  excellent  ad- 
vocate, if,  by  rending  her  robe,  she  had  not  cor- 
rupted her  judges  with  the  lustre  of  her  beauty.* 
And  I  find  that  Cyrus,  Alexander,  and  Caesar,  the 
three  masters  of  the  world,  never  n^ected  b^uty 
in  their  greatest  afiairs ;  no  more  did  the  first  Scipio» 
The  same  word  in  Greek  signifies  beautiful  and  good^ 
and  the  Hoh^  Ghost  oft  csdls.  those  goody  whom  he 
means  beautijuU    I  would  willingly  maintain  the  pri- 
ority of  things  called  good,  according  to  the  song^ 
which  Plato  calls  a  trivial  one,t  taken  out  of  some 
of  the  ancient  poets }  viz.  health,  beauty,  and  riches, 
pmonrfit  Aristotle  says,  that  the  right  of  command  appertains 
to  com.     to  the  beautiful ;  and  that  when  there  are  persons 
"*^^'       whose  beauty  resembles  the  images  of  the  gods,  ve- 
neration is  likewise  due  to  them.    When  one  aaked 
him,)  why  people  oftner  and  longer  frequented  the 
company  ot  handsome  persons  ?    ^*  The  question," 
said  he,  ^*  is  not  to  be  asked  by  any  but  one  that  is 
^^  blind."    The  most  and  the  greatest  philosophers 
paid  for  their  schooling,  and  acquired  wisdom  by  the 
fitvour  and  mediation  of  their  beauty.    Not  only  in 
the  men  that  serve  me,  but  also  in  the  beasts,  I  con- 
sider beauty  as  little  short  of  goodness. 

^  Sextiu  Empiricus  adveraus  MathematicoSy  lib.  xi.  p.  65.  Quin- 
tHian,  who  rqports  the  same  passage,  ascribes  to  Phiyne  the  inYen- 
tion  of  this  es^edient,  whereby  she  sained  the  favour  of  her  judges* 
Insdt.  Orator.  Ub.ii.  cap.  15;  but  Athenanis  gives  the  honour  of 
gaining  her  cause  to  Hyperides. 

t  Gorgias  Flat.  p.  809. 

X  Diog.  Laert.  in  the  Life  of  Aristotle,  lib.  ▼.  sect,  2. 
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•    Yet  I  &ncy  that  the  shape  and  make  of  a  face,  and  An  advw. 
those  lineaments  by  which  men  ^ess  at  our  tempers,  ^j}^"^ 
and  our  future  fortunes,  is  a  thing  that  is  not  very  mj  not  dT 
directly  and  simply  to  be  ranked  in  the  class  of^jUj^,,, 
beauty  and  deformity,  no  more  than  every  good  the  snefea. 
smell  and  serenity  or  air  promises  health,  nor  than  2^  "*'*** 
every  fog  and  stink  does  infection  in  a  time  of  pes* 
tilence.    Such  as  accuse  ladies  of  contradicting  tneir 
beauty  by  their  manners,  are  not  always  in  the  right; 
for,  in  a  face  which  is  none  of  the  best,  there  may 
be  an  air  of  honesty  and  fidelity :  as,  on  the  con- 
trary, I  have  sometimes  seen  between  two  lovely 
eyes,  certain  menaces  of  a  dangerous  and  malignant 
nature.    There  are  some  physiognomies,  that  are 
fitvourable,  so  that  in  a  crowd  of  victorious  enemies, 
you  would  presently  choose,  amount  men  you  never 
saw  before,  one  rather  than  anomer,  to  whom  to 
surrender,  and  with  whom  to  trust  your  life,  and 
yet  not  properly  for  the  sake  of  his  beauty. 

A  man's  countenance  is  but  a  slender  security,  whether 
and  yet  is  something  to  be  regarded  too;  and  if  linJe^y' 
were  to  lash  men,  I  would  most  severely  scourge  the  hederiT«d 
wicked  ones,  who  belie  and  betray  the  promises  that[[]J^*ij' 
nature  has  planted  in  their  foreheads.    I  would  with 

?:reat  severity  punish  malice  in  a  courteous  aspect, 
t  seems  as  if  there  were  some  happy  and  some  un- 
happy faces ;  and  I  believe  there  is  some  art  in  dis* 
tin^ishing  affable  from  silly  faces,  such  as  are  stem 
from  thie  rigid,  the  malicious  from  the  pensive,  the 
coy  from  the  melancholic,  and  such  other  bordering 
qualities.  There  are  beauties  which  are  not  only 
naughty,  but  sour }  and  others  that  are  charming, 
and  also  insipid.  To  prognosticate  future  adventures, 
is  a  thing  that  I  shall  leave  undecided. 

I  have,  for  my  own  part,  as  I  have  said  elsewhere,  ne  pre. 
simply  and  nakedly  embraced  this  ancient  rule :  ^*JJ^*^*j 
^*  That  we  should  not  fail  to  follow  nature,  and  thattou^tm^ 
*'  the  sovereign  precept  is  to  conform  ourselves  to^^ 
'^  her."    I  have  not,  as  Socrates  did,  corrected  my«ice,evi 
natural  temper  by  the  force  of  reason,  and  have  not  ***''  *•• 

9 
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Stwi?d^*^^  the  least  molested  my  inclination  bv^Urt  I  go 
SkuT**^  on  in  my  old  way ;  I  contend  not  My  two  jMrin- 
cipal  parts  live  of  their  own  accord  in  peace  and 
good  mtelligence;  and  my  nurse's  milk,  thanks  be  to 
God,  was  tolerably  wholesome  and  in  a  good  state. 
Let  me  say  this  by  the  way,  that  I  see  a  certain 
image  of  scholastic  honesty,  almost  only  in  use 
amongst  us,  in  greater  esteem  than  it  is  really 
worth ;  a  slave  to  precepts,  and  fettered  with  hope 
and  fear,  I  would  have  it  such,  as  that  laws  and 
religions  should  not  make,  but  perfect  and  authorise 
it;  such  as  has  wherewith  to  support  itself  without 
help;  such  as  is  rooted  in  us  by  tae  seed  of  universal 
reason,  and  imprinted  in  every  man  by  nature.  That 
reason  which  reclaimed  Socrates  from  his  vicious 
bent,  rendered  him  obedient  to  the  gods,  and  the 
men  of  authority  in  his  city ;  courageous  in  death, 
not  because  his  soul  was  immortal,  but  because  he  is 
mortal.  It  is  a  doctrine  ruinous  to  all  government, 
and  much  more  hurtiul  thui  ingenious  and  subtle, 
which  persuades  the  people,  that  a  religious  belief  is 
alone  sufficient,  and  without  morality,  to  sdiisfy  the 
divine  justice.  Custom  demonstrates  to  us  a  vast 
distinction  between  devotion  and  conscience.  I  have 
a  tolerable  aspect,  both  in  form  and  interpretation ; 

guid  dixi  habere  me  ?  Imo  habui  Chreme,* 
\eu  !  tantum  attriti  corporis  ossa  vides.f 

Have,  said  I,  Chremes?  Now,  alas!  not  so; 
But  I  had  once,  e'er  I  was  brought  so  low. 

and  which  makes  a  quite  contrary  appearance  to  that 

of  Socrates, 
bie  p^ft'  It  h^  ^ft  befallen  me,  that  upon  the  mere  credit 
of  great  of  my  prcscncc,  and  my  very  aspect,  persons  who 
!!r1iiS*"**  had  no  manner  of  knowledge  of  me,  have  put  a  very 
Montaipie  great  confidence  in  me,  whether  in  their  own  affairs 
from  hi*    or  mine :  and  I  have  in  foreign  parts  obtained  favours 

aspecl. 

*  Terentii  Heaut.  act  i.  8cen.  1,  ver.  49. 

f  From  whence  Montaigne  quoted  this  line  I  know  not. 
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singMlar  and  unconunoni  but  twoinstftQces  are,  peN 
haps,  worth  particular  relation.  A  certain  person 
deliberated  to  surprise  my  house  and  me  in  it;  hi& 
artifice  was,  to  come  to  my  gate  alone,  and  to  be 
importunate  to  be  let  in :  I  knew  him  by  name,  and 
had  reason  to  repose  a  confidence  in  him,  as  being 
my  peighbour,  and  something  related  to  me.  1 
caused  the  gate  to  be  opened  to  liim,  as  I  do  to 
every  one,  and  in  he  came,  quite  frighted,  his  horse 
panting,  and  all  in  a  foam.  He  presently  enter-' 
tained  me  with  this  flim-flam :  ^^  Tnat  about  half  a 
<«  league  off,  he  had  uqluckilv  met  with  a  certain 
^^  enemy  of  his,  whom  I  also  knew,  and  had  indeed 
^^  heard  of  their  quarrel ;  lliat  this  enemy  had  pur* 
^^  sued  him  very  hard ;  that  he  therefore  fled  to  my 
^^  gate  for  refuge ;  and  that  he  was  in  great  trpuble 
^^  tor  his  followers,  whom,  he  said,  he  concluded  tQ 
**  be  all  either  dead  or  taken."  I  innocently  did 
my  best  to  comfort,  hearten,  and  refresh  him.  Pre- 
sently afler  came  four  or  five  of  his  soldiers,  who 
presented  themselves  in  the  same  countenance  and 
aflright  to  get  in  too,  and  afler  them  more,  and  still 
more,  very  well  mounted  and  armed,  to  the  number 
of  five  and  twepty  or  thirty,  pretending  that  they 
had  the  enemv  at  their  heels.  This  mystery  began 
a  little  to  awake  my  suspicion.  I  was  not  ignorant 
what  an  age  I  lived  in,  now  much  my  house  might 
be  envied,  apd  I  had  several  examples  of  others  of 
my  acquaintance,  who  had  met  with  such  sort  of 
guests.  So  it  was,  that  knowing  there  was  nothing 
to  be  ffot  in  having  begun  to  do  a  courtesy,  unless! 
went  Uirough  witli  it,  and  as  I  could  not  disengage 
myself  from  them  without  spoiling  all ;  I  chose  the 
most  natural  and  simple  way,  as  I  always  do,  and 
invited  them  all  to  come  in.  And^  in  truth,  I  am 
naturaUy  very  little  inclined  to  suspicion  and  dis* 
trust.  1  willingly  incline  towards  excuse,  and  the 
most  favourable  construction.  I  take  men  according^ 
to  the  common  run,  and  do  not  believe  there  can  bi 
such  perverse  and  unnatural  inclinations,  unless  con- 
yoLf  in.  2  Au 
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Vinced  by  manifest  evidence,  more  tban  I  do  mon- 
sters and  miracles  ^  I  am,  moreover,  a  man  who 
willingly  commit  myself  to  fortune,  and  throw  my- 
self headlong  into  her  arms :  and  have  hitherto  found 
more  reason  to  applaud  than  to  condemn  myself  for 
it ;  having  found  ner  more  solicitous  of  and  more  a 
friend  to  my  ai&irs,  than  I  aftn  mpelf.  There  are 
some  actions  in  my  life,  wherein  my  conduct  may 
justly  be  called  difficult,  or,  if,  you  juease,  prudent. 
Yet  of  those,  supposing  the  third  part  to  have  been 
my  own,  doubtless  the  other  two  thirds  were  richly 
hers.  We  are,  methinks,  to  blame,  in  that  we  do 
not  enough  trust  heaven  with  our  afiairs,  and  chal« 
lenge  more  from  our  own  conduct  than  appertains  to 
us.  And  therefore  it  is  that  our  designs  so  oft  mis- 
carry. Heaven  is  displeased  at  the  extent  that  we 
attnbute  to  the  prerogatives  of  human  prudence  in 
prejudice  of  its  own,  and  abridges  th^n  Uie  more  we 
stretch  them.  The  last  comers  kept  themselves  on 
horseback  in  my  court-yard,  whilst  their  leader  wmi 
with  me  in  the  parlour,  who  would  not  have  his  horse 
set  up  in  the  stable,  saying,  he  would  immediately 
retire,  as  soon  as  he  should  have  news  of  the  rest  of 
his  inen.  He  saw  himself  master  of  his  enterprise^ 
and  nothing  now  remained  but  the  execution.  He 
hss  since  several  times  said  (fbr  he  was  not  ashamed 
to  tell  the  stoiy  himself),  that  my  countenance  and 
freedom  had  snatched  the  treachery  out  of  his  hands. 
He  again  mounted  his  horse,  his  followers  having 
continually  their  eyes  intent  upon  him,  to  see  when 
he  would  rive  the  sign ;  very  much  astonished  to  see 
him  march  away  and  leave  his  prey  behind  him. 
Another  timie,  relying  upon  I  know  not  what  truce, 
nfewly  published  in  _  the  army,  I  took  a  journey 
through  a  very  fickle  country.  I  had  not  rode  far 
before  it  got  wind,  and  two  or  three  parties  of  horse, 
^om  several  places,  were  isent  out  to  take  me^,  one 
pf  them  the  third  day  overtook  me,  where  1  was 
'charged  by  fifteen  or  twenty  gentlemen  in  vizors, 
followed  at  a  distance  by  a  band  of  ragamuffins. 


Aere  Was  I  Mirroiinded  and  taken,  drawn  into  the 
h6art  of  a  nelghbouiing  Ibredt,  distnounted,  robbed^ 
Aiy  trunks  riled,  sty  casket  taken,  and  my  horses 
snd  equipage  divided  amongst  new  masters.  -.  We 
had  tere  a  very  long  contest  about  my  ransom^, 
Which  they  set  so  hi^,  that  it  was  plain  t  Was  not 
known  to  them.  They  were,  moreover,^  in  a  very 
great  debate  about  my  life ;  and,  in  truth,  there 
were  several  alarming  circumstances  that  threatened 
me  with  the  danger  I  was  then  in : 

Tufwanimisopus,  JEnea,  iuncpeolore^rmo.* 

Then,  then,  ^neas,  was  there  need 
Of  an  undaunted  heart  indeed. 

I  still  inaiated  upon  the  letter  of  the  truce,  that  they 
ahould  only  have  the  gain  of  what  they  had  akeady 
taken  from  me,  which  was  not  to  be  demised,  with-^ 
out  promise  of  any  other  ransom.  After  we  had 
laueen  two  or  three  hours  in  this  place,  and  after  they 
had  mounted  me  on  a  pitiful  jade  that  was  not  likely 
to  run  awvv  from  them,  and  committed  me  to  the 
guard  of  fifteen  or  twenty  harquebusiers,  and  dis-  . 
persed  my  servants  to  others,  naving  given  ^M'der 
4diat  they  should  carry  us  off  prisoners  several  ways; 
when  I  was  got  some  two  or  three  musket-shot  from, 
the  place. 

Jam  prece  PotluciSf  jam  Casi&ris  mpltirala'.\ 

Whilst  I  impk)r'd  Castor  and  PoIIiix  aid.J  ,.  • 

'this  sudden  and  unexpected  alteration  happened.^  I 
aaw  the  chief  of  them  return  to  me  with  mildet  lan- 
guage, making  search  amongst  the  troopers  for  4ny 
tost  bi^gage,  and  causing  as  much  as  could  be  reco«- 
vered  to  be  restored  to  me,  even  to  my  casket :  but 
the  best  present  they  made. me,  was  my  liberty ;  for 
the  test  did  not  much  concern  me  at  that  time. 

.  *  Virg.  IBsmL  Ub.  vL  ver.  Kl.         f  CatuUusi  lib.  xvi.  vere  ^^ 
1  Or  as  Montaigne  might  have  said  iu  his  own  language :  after  1 
had  made  a  vow  to  all  the  saints  b  Paradise,  or  as  we  protestants 
aaji  in  the  Romisli  Calondarr 

2a2 
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The  troe  cauae  of  so  sudden  a  ^^aage^  and  of  tllis 

second  thought,  without  any  apparent  impulse,  and 

of  so  miracmous  a  repentance,  at  such  a^  time,  in  a 

serious  and  delibeinte  enterpriBe,  and  which  was  be* 

coipe  just  by  custom  (for  at  the  first  dash  I  plainly 

confessed  to  them  of  what  party  I.  was,  and  whidier 

I  was  going),  is  what  I  do  not  yet  rightly  apprehend* 

The  most  eminent  amongst  them,  who  puUed  off  his 

Tizor,  and  told  me  his  name,  said  to  me  over  and 

ever  again,  that  I  was  obliged  for  my  deHverac^ce  to 

my  countenance,  and  the  frankness  and  courage  of 

my  speech,  which  rendei^  me  ubwordiy  of  such  a 

misfortune,  and  he  desired  me  to  be  in  no  dread  of 

tte  l&e  again.    It  is  possible  that  the  divine  Bounty 

cbose  to  make  use  of  this  mean  instrument  for  my 

preservation.    It  moreover  defended  me  the  next 

day  from  other  and  worse  ambushes,  which. even 

these  had  given  me  warning  of    Hie  last  of  these 

two  gentlemen  is  yet  living,  to  give  an  account  of 

the  story ;  the  first  was  killed  not  lon^  ago. 

2^»^jJ|-     If  my  fiice  did  not  answer  for  me,  if  men  did  not 

i^irttom  read  in  my  eyes  and  words,  the  innocence  of  my  in- 

riribie?'  tention,  I  had  not  lived  so  long  without  quarrels, 

kb  eya    fotd  without  giving  offence,  considering  the  indis^ 

"^J^'JJ^creet  liberty  itake,  right  or  wrong,  to  say  whatever 

vented  kit  comes  iuto  my  head,  and  tojndg^  rashly  of  things. 

dbcom^  This  practice  may  with  reason  appear  uncivil,  and^ 

from  brii^iU-adapted  to  our  way  of  conversation ;  but  I  have 

vcicBted.    ugy^j.  ,u^  ^itlj  g^y  ^^^  jj^y^  judged  it  outrageous 

or  malicious,  or  that  took  ofibnce  at  my  liberty,  if 
he  had  it  from  my  own  lips.  Words  repeated  nave 
anotiher  kind  of  sense,  as  well  as  sound.  Neither 
do  I  hate  any  person  whatever ;  and  am  so  slow  to 
-o6fend  that  I  cannot  do  it,  to  serve  reason  itselfl 
And  when  occasion  has  called  me  to  condemn  cri* 
Biinals,  I  have  rather  failed  in  the  strictness  of  justice. 
Ut  magis  peccari  notwiy  quam  satis  animi  ad  vindU 
canda  peccata  /mbeam  :♦  **  So  that  I  have  more  eon* 

*  TItiis  Livius,  ia».  xxix.  C9f.  22. 
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^^  eem  for  men's  ounces,  than  a  hart  to  punish 
•*'  them."    Aristotle,  it  is  said,  was  reproadied  ftw*^^^?** 
having  been  too  metcifiil  to  a  wicked  man.*!  .  ^^  I  was  fo?M^ 
**  indeed/'  said  he, "  merciiul  to  the  man,  but  not  to*^*'^- 
^^  his  wickedness.'*    Ordinary  juc^ments  are  exas- 

Ssrated  to  punishment  by  the  horror  of  the  crime* 
ut  this  cools  mine.  The  horror  of  the  first  mi^tder 
makes  me  fear  the  second,  and  the  deformity  of  the 
first  cruelty  makes  me  abhor  all  imitation  of  It. 
That  may  be  applied  to  me,  who  am  but  a  knave  of 
clubs,  which  was  said  of  Charillus,  king  of  Sparta,t 
^^  He  cannot  be  good,  because  he  is  not  severe  to 
**  the  wicked/*  Or'  thus ;  for  Plutarch  delivers  it 
both  these  ways,  as  his  does  a  thousand  other  things^ 
variously,  and  contrary  to  one  another ;  ^^  He  must 
*'  needs  be  good,'  because  he  is  so  even  to  th6 
*'  wicked."t  Even  as  in  lawful  actions^  I  do  not 
care  to  be  concerned  when  others  are  offended  by 
them ;  so,  to  sa^  the  truth,  in  lawful  things,  I  do 
not  make  consaence  enough  of  employing  myself 
when  others  approve  them. 


CHAPTER  Xir. 

^  Of  Experience. 

j^^HERE  is  no  desire  more  natural  than  that  of?^^ 

knowledge:  we  try  all  the  ways  that  can  lead  us  toootftme 

•  •  * 
«  Diog.  Laert.  b  the  Life  of  AristoUe,  lib.  ▼.  sect.  17* 
^  FItttarch,   of  the  Difiereoce  between  the  Flatterer  and  the 

Fnendy  chap.  10« 
X  I  cannot  hnagine  from  which  of  Plutaidi's  tracb  Mootakm 

took  this  reflection ;  but  in  the  treatise  of  Envy  and  Hatred  An. 

tarchgiTcsit  us  exactly  as  it  is  in  the  precedinff  note^  vis.  ^  Hov 

«  should  he  be  good,  whea  he  is  not  cigiA  to  the  widK(k** 

chap*  S. 
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Meamto  jt }    wh^re^  xeBBOTL  is  wanting,  we  therein  emploj 
llf^vS  ^  experience :      . 

2rtB«r  ^^  vatias  iisus  artem  eacperientia  fMi, 

Eacem^  monstrante  viam.^ 

By  vtoious  pn>o&  eaq)erience  art  has  ferm'd^ 
'Example  being  guide. 

3¥hich  is  a  oceans  much  more  weal^  and  ch^ap.  But 
truth  i9  so  great  a  tiding*  that  we  ought  not  to  dis- 
dain  any  mediupi  that  wul  guide  us  to  it.  Reason 
has  80  many  forms,  that  we  know  not  which  to  ad- 
here to;  experience  has  no  fewer.  The  ^onse* 
quence  we  would  draw  from  the  comparison  of 
events  is  uncertain,  by  reason  they  are  always  un- 
Uke.  .  There,  is  no  qusuity  so  universal  in  this  unage 
^  tilings  as  diversity  and  variety.  The  Greeks,  the 
Ifatipa.  and  we,  for  the  most  express  example  of  sir 
milituae,  have  pitched  upon  that,  of  eggs.  And  yet 
there  have  been  men,  particularly  one  at  D^phos, 
wha  could  distinguish  iliarks  of  difference  amongst 
eggs  so  well,  that  he  never. mistook  one  for  another ; 
and,  having  many  hens,  could  tell  which  had  laid 
itt  Dissimilitude  intrudes  itself  into  our  works ;  no 
art  can  arrive  at  a  perfect  similitude.  Neither  Fe- 
rozet,  nor  any  other  cardmaker,  can  so  carefully 
polish  and  blanch  the  backs  of  his  cards,  that  some 
gamesters  will  not  distinguish  them  by  only  seeing 
them  shuffled  by  another :  resemblance  does  not  so 
much  make  one,  as  difierence  makes  another.  Na« 
ture  has  obliged  herself  to  make  nothing  like  to 
another, 
of  what  And  yet  I  am  not  miiefa  pleased  with  his  opinira, 
»«w|iu^-  ^1^0  thought  by  the  multitude  of  laws  to  curb  the 
ty  of  law?,  authority  of  judges,  by  retrenching  tliem.  He  was 
not.  aware  that  there  is  as  much  latitude  in  the  iftter- 
pfetatiori  of  laws,  as  in  their  form ;  and  they  lie- 
4Peive  themselves,  who  think  to  lessen  and  stop  our 

••       '      •       •  .   • 

.    '  '         .  f  Maniliui,  libtLrcnGl. 

'\  Cic.  Acad,  ^uasst.  lib.  iv.  cap.  ISI* 
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debates  by  summoiung  us  to  the  express  words  of 
the  Bible :  since  human  wit  finds  as  large  a  field  fqr. 
controverting  the  sense  of  another,  as  for  deliyering 
his  own;,  and,  as  if  there  were  less  animosity  and 
bitterness  in  flossing  than  inve&ting.  We  s^e  how 
much  he  was  deceived ;  for  we  have  more  laws  in 
France^  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world  besides } 
and  more  than  would  be  necessary  for  the  regulation 
of  all  the  worlds  of  Epicurus :  lit  olimjlagitiisj  si6. 
nunc  legibus  laboramus:^  ^^  So  that  as  formerly  we 
^.^  were  plagued  with  vices,  we  are  now  as  sick  of 
^V  the  lajvs  i^*  yet  we  have  left  so  much  to  the  opi^ 
nion  and  decision  of  our  iudges,  that  there  never 
was  so  full  and  uncontrolled  a  liberty*  What  havtf 
our  legislators  got  by  cuUing  out  a  hundred  thou- 
sand particular  cases  and  facts,  and  by  adding  to 
those,  a  hundred  thousand  laws  ?^  This  nttmber  holds 
no  manner  of  proportion  with  tlie  infinite  diversity 
pf.h^mian  actions ;  ^e  multiplications  of  our  inven*  ^ 
tion  will  never  reach  the  variety  of  examples.  .  Add 
to  them,  a  hundred  times  as  many  more,  yet  it  wiU 
never  happen  that,  of  events  to  com(B,  any  one  will 
iaU  out,  that,  in  the  millions  of  eyents  so  chosen  uid 
recorded,  shall  so  tally  with  any  one,  and  be  so  ex«» 
ictly  coupled  and  compared  with  it,  that  there  will 
|iot  remam  some  circumstance  and  diversity  which 
will  require  a  variation  of  judgment.  ,  There  is  ^ttle 
relation  between  our  actions  that  are  in  perpetual 
mutation,  and  the  laws  that  are  fixed  and  immove« 
able}  the  most  to  be  de»red,  are^ those. which  are 
the  most  rare,  the  most  simple,  and  general :  and  I 
am  farther  oi  opinion,  that  we  were  better,  to  have 
none  at  all,  than  to  have  them  so  numennuu 
•  Nature  always  gives  them  better,  than. those  are^eUwior 
which  we  make  ourselves;  witness  the  picture  ofS"2^ 
the  poets'  golden  age,  and  the  state  \i^f  ein  we  se6  '^  o^"« 
nations  live,  who  have  no  other.  Some  there  are,  PaiMogcn 
who,  for  their  only  judge,  take  the  first  passer  by  SJ^^S^f 

f  Tacit.  lib.  iii.  cap.  25. 
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that  travels  along  thefr  mountains,  to  determine  their 
.    cause :  and  others,  who,  on  their  market-day,  choose 
out  some  one  amongst  them ,  who  decides  all  their  eon ' 
troyersies  on  the  spot.    What  danger  would  there 
be,  if  the  wisest  should  thus  determine  ours,  accord- 
,  ing  to  occurrences^  and  by  sight,  without  obli^tioii 
df  example  and  consequence  ?  Every  shoe  to  his  own 
foot,     when  kinjg  Ferdinand  sent  colonies  to  the 
Indies,   he  wisely  provided  that  they  should  not 
^any  along  with  diem  any  students  of  the  long  robe, 
l0Bt  lawHSoits  fibould  get  footing  in  that  new  world ; 
as  being  a  science,  in  its  own  nature,  the  mother  of 
altercation  and  division ;  judging  with  Flato,  that 
lawyers  and  physicians  are  the  pests  of  a  countiy.* 
now  ic         How  comes  it  to  pass  that  our  common  language, 
^l^tbat  so  easy  for  aK  other  uses,  becomes  obscure,  andun- 
iheTuicur  intelligible  in  wills  and  contracts  ?  And  that  he  who 
whiSr'     so  clearly  expressies  himself,  whatever  he  speaks  or 
•ervwibr  t^rites,  cannot  find  in  this  any  way  of  declaring  him- 
rar?ow,    self  which  is  not  liable  to  doubt  and  contradiction  ? 
Jjc«««    If  it  be  not  that  the  great  men  of  this  art,  applying 
and  Mbi-  themsclves  with  peculiar  attenti(Mi  to  cuU  out  nard 
cuooi  \n    ^otds,  and  fomi  artful  clauses j  have*  so  weighed 
MdtesiL  every  syllable,  and  so  thoroughly  sifted  every  sort 
of  connection,  that  they  are  now  confounded  and  en« 
tangled  in  the  infinity  of  figures,  and  so  many  mi- 
nute divisions,  that  they  can  no  longer  be  liable  to 
any  rule  or  prescription,   nor  any  certain  intelli-f 
.  gence.     Confu^um  est  quic^uid  usque  in  pulverem 
sectum  est  :t   ^^  Whatever  is  beaten  into  powder  is 
**  confbsed/'    As  you  have  seen  children  try  to 
bring  a  mass  of  quicksilver  into  a  certain  pumber  of 
parts,  the  more  they  press  and  work  it,  and  endea- 
vour to  reduce  it  to  their  own  will,  the  more  they 
irritate  the  liberty  of  thid  generous  metal ;  it  baffles 
their  art,  and  subdivides  and  sparkles  itself  into  so 
many  separate  bodies,  as  are  innumerable ;  so  it  is 
^ere;  for  in  subdividing  these  subtleties,  men  are 

f  ps  gepiA*  lib.m  p.  62i. f  ^^  ^i^'f^  7^i 
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apt  to  increase  their  doubts ;  th^  are  led  into  a  way 
of  stretching  and  diversifying  difficulties,  which  are 
lengthened  and  dispersed.  By  starting  and  splitting 
of  questions,  they  make  the  world  fmctiiy  and 
abound  in  uncertainties  and  dii^putcs  ;  as  the  earth  is 
made  fertile,  the  deeper  it  is  ploughed  and  the  more 
it  is  harrowed.  Drfficultaitm  facit  doctrina :  **  Doc- 
**  trine  begets  difficulty.'*  We  doubted  of  Ulpian, 
ismd  are  now  more  perplexed  with  Bartohis  ^nd  Bal- 
dus.  We  should  blot  out  the  trace  of  this  ihnume- 
raUe  diversity  of  .opinions,  not  adorn  ourselves 
with  it,  and  intoxicate  posterity.  I  know  not  what 
to  say  to  it,  but  experience  makes  it  manifest,  that 
so  many  interpretations  divide  truth^  and  mar  it. 
Aristotle  wrote  to  be  understood,  which  if  he  could 
not  be,  much  less  will  another  that  is  not  so  good  at 
it;  aiid  a  third  than  he  who  expressed  his  own 
thoughts*  We  open  the  matter,  and  spill  it  in  .pour- 
ing  out  Of  one  sulgect  we  make  a  thousand,  and  in 
fnultiplyin^  and  subdividing  them,  relapse  into  the 
infinity  of  the  atoms  of  Epicurus.  Never  4id  two 
men  make  the  same  judgment  of  the  same  thing ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  find  two  opinions  exactly 
^ike,  not  only  in  several  men,  but  in  the  same  men, 
at  different  times.  I  oft  find  matter  of  doubt,  of 
things  which  the  commentary  disdains  to  talce  no- 
tice of.  I  am  most  apt  to  stumble  on  even  ground, 
like  some  horses  that  I  have  known,  whicn  make 
inost  trips  in  the  smoothest  way. 

*   Who  will  not  say  that  glosses  augment  doubts  and  caoMesan^ 
Ignorance,  since  there  is  no  one  book  to  be  found,  rh^^^ 
»  either  huinan  or  divine,  which  the  world  busies  it.»«v««^ob. 
self  about,  whose  difficulties  are  cleared  by  inter- text^  and 
pretation.     The  hundredth  commentator  stul  refers S2t«f lie 

Sou  to  the  next,  more  knotty' and  perplexed  thanbookior 
e.    When  were  we  ever  agreed  amongst  ourselves,**'*^''* 
that  a  book  had  enough,  and  that  there  was  no  more 
to  be  said  on  the  subject  ?  This  is  most  apparent  in 
ihe  law  ple^dings.^    We  give  the  authority  of  law  to 
innumerable  doctors,  SM^rets  ad  infinitum,  and  to  .as 
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many  interpretations ;  yet  do  we  find  any  end  of  the 
necessity  of  interpreting?  Is  therb  for  all  that  any 
progress  or  advancement  towards  tranquillity ;  or  do 
we  stand  in  need  of  any  fewer  advocates  and  judges, 
than  when  this  mass  of  law  was  yet  in  its  infiincy  ? 
We,  on  the  contrary,  obscure  and  bury  the  sense  of 
it.    We  discover  no  more  of  it  than  what  so  many 
inclosures  and  barriers  will  permit    Men  are  not 
sensible  of  the  natural  disease  of  the  mind.    It  does 
nothing  but  ferret  and  inquire,   and  is  eternally 
wheeling,  plodding,  and  jpeiplexin^  itself;  and  like 
the  silk-worm,  suffi>cates  itself  in  its  own  web ;  or 
like  mus  infice^  ^^  A  mouse  in  a  tar-barrel,**  which, 
the  more  it  struggles  to  get  out,  is  the  more  en« 
tangled.     It  thii£   it  discovers  at  a  great  dis- 
tance I  know  not  what  glimpse  of  imaginary  Hght 
and  truth ;  but  whilst  it  runs  to  it,  so  many  difficul- 
ties, hindrances,  and  new  inquisitions  cross  its  way, 
as  mislead  and  intoxicate  it.    Not   much  unlike 
iEsop's  dog,  that  seeing  something  like  a  dead  body 
floating  in  the  sea,  and  not  being  able  to  approacn 
it,  attempted  to  drink  the  water,  in  order  to  lay  the 
passage  dry,  and  so  drowned  itself.    To  which  tal- 
fies,  what  one  Crates  *  said  of  the  writings  of  Hera- 
clitus,    ^^  That  thev  required  a  reader  who  could 
^^  swim  well,  that  tne  depth  and  weight  of  his  doc- 
^^  trine  might  not  overwhelm  and  choke  him/'t  It  is 
nothing  but  particular  weakness  that  makes  us  con- 
tent ourselves  with  what  others,  or  ourselves,  have 
Ibund  out  in  this  pursuit  of  knowledge  |  those  of  bet- 
ter understanding  would  not  rest  so  content ;  there 
is  always  room,  and  to  spare,  for  one  to  succeed,  nay  « 
even  for  ourselves,  and  every  one  else }  there  is  no 
end  of  our  inquiries  j  our  end  is  in  the  other  world. 
It  is  a  sign  either  of  a  contracted  mind  when  itis  sa* 
tisfied,   or  that  it  is  grown  weary.    No  generous 

*  According  to  DIog.  Laert  lib*  ii.  sect  22,  this  was  not  Crates^ 
but  Socn^Sy  who  said  of  the  writings  of  Heraclitus,  that  they  had 
need  of  as  excellent  divers  as  any  in  the  isle  of  Delos* 

t  Suidas  ia  AsAMT  mAvittCffrflw 
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mind  stpps  of  itself;  it  always  pushes  en,  and  be- 
yond lis  power ;  it  has  sallies  beyond  its  compass. 
If  it  do  not  advance  and  press  forward,  and  fall 
back,  rush,  turn  and  wheel  about,  it  is  but  sprightly 
by  halves;  its  pursuits  are  without  bound  or  me« 
tnod;  its  aliment  is  admiration;  aml%uity  the 
chase;  which  Apollo  plainly  declared,  by  always 
speaking  to  us  in  a  double,  obscure,  and  oblique 
^ense;  not  feeding,  but  amusing  and  puzzling  us* 
It  is  an  irr^ular  and  perpetual  motion,  without  ex* 
^mple  and  without  aim.  Its  inventions  heat,  pur« 
sue,  and  introduce  one  aiiother : 

Aimi  voii^m  m  tm  rmueau  coulani,  . 
Sm^Jin  twne  eai^  apre$  trntire  rodmti 
Et  UnU  is  fongj  Hwn  eternel  conduiif 
Vuneftdt  Vautre^  et  VuneVaidrefvU. 
Par  ceiie^ciy  ceUe-ld  est  ptussfe^ 
Et  cette-dpar  F cadre  est  devtmde : 
Taimuri  feau  va  dam  Feau^  eitwjevrs  est<e 
Mnurmswm^  H  ioiifaurs  eau  diverse. 

So  In  a  nmiiiDg  stream,  where  currentg  play, 
Sooconive  waves  still  uq^e  their  liquid  way. 
And  as  thej  swiftly  glide  aIoi%  the  sbove, 
Each  presses  to  overtake  what's  gone  before* 
By  this  thaf  s  evermore  push'd  on,  and  this 
By  that  continually  preceded  is : 
In  the  same  course  tne  river  ceaseless  flows. 
But  still  new  waves  the  varied  massconkpose. 

^ere  is  more  ado  to  interpret  interpretations  than 
things,  and  more  books  upon  books  than  upon  any 
other  subject;  we  do  nothing  but  comment  upon  ^ 
one  another.  Every  place  swarms  with  commenta- 
aries ;  but  c^  authors  there  is  great  scardty.  Is  it 
pot  the  principal  and  most  reputed  knowledge  of  pur 
times  to  understand  the  learned  ?  Is  it  not  the  coni« 
mon  aiid  final  aim  of  all'  studies  ?  Oiir  opinions  are 
grafted  upon  one  another;  the  first  serves  for  n 
^tock  to  the  second,  the  second  to  the  third,  thus 
step  by  step  we  dimb  the.  ladder*  From  whence  it 
comes  to  pass,  that  he  who  is  monnted  highest  has 
oft  mere  honour  than  merit  j|  for  he  is  got  up  but  a 
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grain  upon  the  dioulders  of  the  last  bat  one.  How 
iift,  and  perhaps  how  foolishly,  have  I  stretched  my 
book,  to  make  it  speak  of  itself  ?  Foolishly,  if  forno 
other  reason  but  this,  that  I  ought  to  ckH  to  mind 
what  I  say  of  others  who  do  the  same ;  that  the  fond 
looks  they  so  often  cast  upon  their  works^  witn^ 
that  their  hearts  pant  with  self-love,  and  that  eveo 
the  disdainftil  reproaches  wherewith  they  lash  them, , 
are  no  other  than  the  dissembled  caresses  of  a  mater* 
nal  kindness ;  according  to  Aristotle,  whose  valuing 
and  undervaluing  himself,  frequend^  spring  from 
the  same  air  of  arrogancy :  I  ur^e  ror  my  excuse, 
»  that  I  oi^ht  in  this  to  have  more  hberty  than  othejnsy 
because  I  purposely  treat  of  myself  and  of  my  writ- 
ings, as  I  do  of  my  other  actions ;  but  though  my 
iheme  turn  upon  itself,  I  know  not  whether  or  no 
every  one  else  will  take  such  liberty. 
Our  dif.  I  have  observed  in  Germany,  tfaiat  Luther  has  left, 
endi^i^  as  many  and  more  dlivisions  and  disputes  behind 
«^^>^<^^him,  alK>ut  (he  doubt  of  his  opinions,  than  he  him- 
wo7d£  "  self  raised  about  the  holy  scriptures.  Our  contest  is 
verbal,  I  demand  what  nature  is,  what  pleasure^ 
circle,  and  substitution  ate  ?  The  question  is  aboiit 
words,  and  is  answered  in  the  same  coin.  A  stone 
is  a  body,  but  if  a  man  should  farther  urge,  and 
what  is  a  body  ?  Substance ;  and  what  is  sul^tance  ? 
and  so  on,*  he  would  drive  the  respondent  to  the 
end  of  his  dictionaiy.  We  exchange  one  word  for 
another,  and  often  for  one  less  understood.  I  bet- 
ter know  what  man  is,  than  I  know  what  animal  is^ 
or  mortal,  or  rational.  To  satisfy  one  doubt,  they 
jgive  me  ground  for  three }  it  is  the  Hydra^s  head. 
Docrates  t  asked  Menon  what  virtue  was  j  ^^  TherQ 
*«  is,"  says  Menon,  "  the  virtue  of  a  njan  and  of  a 

*  We  need  go  no  fiurther  than  the  English  phnosojpher  Locke^ 
'fimous  for  his  penetration  and  the  inoomparme  rectitude  of  his 
judgment^  who  nas  plainly  shown,  that  we  batieiia  dear^  exact  idea 
of  what  we  call  substance,  lib^  i.  chap*  4,  sect.  10,  and  li|>-  ii«  cfasfii 
9S,  sect.  2,  &C.  of  his  Essay  on  theliuman.  UndexstsodiPg* 
*  t  Plato,  in  Menone,  p.  ¥». 


*^  Woman^  of  a  mi^trate  and  of  a  private  person,  of 
^^  an  old  man,  anq  of  a  child/'  ^  Very  well/'  says 
Soctates^  ^*  we  were  in  quest  of  one  virtue,  and  thou 
^^  hast  brpugfat  us  a  swarm ;  we  put  one  question^ 
*^  and  thou  retumest  a  whole  hive."  As  no  events 
ilbr  no  limn  entirely  resembles  another ;  so 
there  is  not  one>  that,  entirdy  diflfers  from  another ; 
such  is  the  ingenious  mixture  of  nature.  If  our  &ces 
were  not  alike,  we  could  not  distinguiidi  mata  £rom 
beast ;  if  they  were  not  unlike,  we  could  not  distiu^ 
guish  one  man  irom  another.  All  thiiqp  hold  by 
some  similitude,  every  example  halts.  And  the  re- 
lation which  is  drawn  from  experience  is  always  * 
£iulty  and  imperfect ;  comparisons  are  always  cou-^ 
pled\it  one  end  or  other  i  so  do  the  laws  serve,  and 
are  fitted  to  every  one  of  Okir  affiurs  by.8ome  wrested> 
biassed,  and  forced  interpretation. 

Since  the  moral  laws,  that  concern  the  pattEculat  fai|ierfec. 
duty  of  every  one  in  himsdf,  are  so  luucd  to  be  }J^,*J{^ 
taught  and  observed,  as  we  see  they  are;  it  is  nocoocecnibe 
wonder  if  those  which  govern  so  many  particidar8,J|'J*4T^^  "^ 
are  much  more  so.    Do  but  consider  the  form  of 
this  justice  that  governs  us,  it  is  a  true  testimony  of 
human  weakness,  so  full  it  is  of  error  and  contradic* 
tion.    What  we  find  to  be  favour  and  severi^in  jus- 
dee  (and  we  find  so  much  of  both,  that  I  know  not 
whether  the  medium  is  so  often  met  with),  are  sickly 
parts,  and  unjust  members  of  the  very  body  and  es- 
sence of  justice.    The  country  people  come  to  bring 
me  news,  in  great  haste,  that  they  justleft,.  in  a  fo- 
rest of  mine,  a  man  with  a  hundred  wounds  upon 
him,  who  was  yet  breathing,  and  begged  of  them 
water  for  pity's  sake,  and  hdp  to  raise  him  up ;  say^ 
ing,  they  durst  not  come  near  him,  but  ran  away^       .     . 
lest  the  officers  of  justice  should  catch  them  there ; 
and  for  fear,  as  it  falls  out  with  those  who  are  fi)und 
near  a  murdered  person,  they  should  be  called-in 
question  about  this  accident  to  their  utter  ruin,  hav- 
ing neither  money  nor  any  means  to  defend  their  in^ 
nocence.    What  should  1  have  said  to  these  people  ?  ' 
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It  is  certaiii  that  thii^  offioe  of  humanity  would  hard 
brought  them  into  trouble. 
Known  in.     HoW  fluuiy  innocents  have  we  known  that  have 
^^IdS^'heen  punished,  even  without  the  judge's  &uk,  and 
compini.   }|ow  ttiauy  more  are  there  that  have  not  arrived  at 
tb^r^ofour  knowledge?  this  case  happened  in  my  time. 
^^^*       Certain  men  were  condemned  to  die  for  a  murder 
committed :  and  their  sentence,  if  not  pronounced, 
was  at  least  determined  and  concluded  on«    Hie 
judges,  just  in  the  nick,  are  advertised  by  the  oft- 
cers  of  an  inferior  court  hard  by,  that  they  have 
some  men  in  custody,  who  have  (Erectly  confessed 
the  said  murder,  and  give  such  light  into  the  &ct» 
as  is  not  to  be  doubted.    It  waft  then  notwithstand^ 
ing  put  to  the  question,  whether  or  no  they  ought 
to  suspend  execution  di  die  sentence  already  passed 
upon  the  former.    They  considered  the  novdty  €€ 
the  example,  and  the  consequence  of  staying  judg- 
ments, that  the  sentence  of  death  was  duly  passed, 
and  the  judges  could  not  retract;    To  conc^oide, 
tiiese  poor  d^s  were  sacrificed  to  the  forms  of  law. 
Philip,  or  some  other,  provided  against  a  like  incon* 
Venience,  afier  this  manner.    He  had  condemned  a 
man  to  pay  a  great  fine  io  anoth«,  by  a  determined 
judgment.    Tne  truth  some  time  after  being  disco- 
vered. It  appeared  he  had  passed  an  unjust  sentences 
on  one  side  was  the  reason  of  the  cause,  on  the  other 
side  the  reason  of  the  judiciary  forms;    He  in  some 
sort  satisfied  both,  leaving  the  sentence  in  the  state 
it  was,  and  out  of  his  own  purse  pa3ring  the  costs  of 
the  condemned  party*    But  he  had  to  do  in  a  repa- 
rable affim";  mine  were  irreparably  hanged.    Imw 
many  sentences  have  I  seen  more  criminal  thato  Ihe 
.       crimes  ? 
cent  !SSS^i$    All  this  makes  me  remember  the  ancient  opinions, 
t^^ilSn!'"  That  of  necessity  a  man  must  do  wroncr  by  retail, 

Alt  life  or  ^-       i_         •«   J         •   f  ^     •      ^1  t  P»   '^  ^'         • 

property.  ^  who  will  do  Hght  m  thc  gTOSs ;  and  injustice  m 
2^^»j["  little  things,  that  will  have  it  in  his  power  to  do 
to  the  ^  justice  in  great:  that  human  justice  is  fbntted 
^SS^jf  [^  after  the  modd  of  physic,  according  to  which^  aU 
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^  that  is  useful,  is  also  just  and  honest ;  and  what  is 
^  held  by  the  Stoics^  that  nature  herself  proceeds 
*^  contrary  to  justice  in  most  of  her  works ;"  and 
what  is  received  by  the  Cyrenaics,*  "  That  Acre  is 
^  nothing  just  in  itself,  but  that  customs  and  laws 
<*  make  justice:"  and  what  the  Theodorians  hold, 
who  maintain  theft,  sacrilege,  and  aQ  sorts  of  un«- 
cleanliness  just  in  a  wise  man,t  if  he  knows  tiiem  to 
be  profitable  to  him  j  there  is  no  remedy ;  I  am  in 
the  same  case  that  Alcibiades  was,  that  I  will  ne- 
ver, if  I  can  help  it,  put  myself  into  the  hands  of  a 
man  who  shall  determine  of  my  head,  whether  my  life 
and  honour  shall  more  depend  upon  the  care  and  di^ 
licence  of  my  attorney,  than  upon  my  own  inno- 
cence. I  would  venture  myself  with  such  a  justice 
as  would  take  notice  of  my  good  deeds  as  well  as  my 
ill,  and  where  I  had  as  much  to  hope  as  to  fear.  In- 
demnity is  not  sufficient  satis&ction  to  a  man  who 
does  better  than  not  to  do  amiss ;  but  our  justice 
presents  us  only  one  hand,  and  that  the  left  hand 
too ;  let  him  be  who  he  will,  he  ^all  be  sure  to  go 
off  with  loss. 

In  China,  of  which  kingdom  the  government  and  Jn^e^^ 
^Sttts,   without  cbrrespondence  with,   or  knowledge chh!i!to'^ 
of  ours,  surpass  our  best  examples  in  several  P<^^^^^ 
of  excellence ;  and  of  which  the  history  gives  me  toS^./«f 
understand  how  much  greater  and  more  various  the  ^I^^J^^ 
world  is,  than  either  the  ancients  or  we  can  pene-  bad! 
trate ;  the  officers  deputed  by  the  prince  to  visit  the 
state  of  his  provinces,  as  they  punish  those  who  be- 
have themselves  ill  in  their  places,  so  do  they  libe« 
faUy  reward  those  who  have    carried  themselves 
nbove  the  common  sort,  and  beyond  the  necessity  of 
their  duty :  they  there  present  themselves,  not  onlv 
to  be  protected,  but  to  get ;  not  simply  to  be  paidf, 
but  to  DC  rewarded. 


*  Diog.  Laett  in  the  Life  of  Amtippus,  lib.  ii.  sect.  92. 
tlbid.dcct.99. 
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MuntBigne     ]yf^  jirfge,.  thanks  be  to  God,  ever  yet  spok^  t<f 

aroit  In    mc,  in  tlic  quality,  of  a  judge,  upon  any  cause  what-^ 

!f  V***^  ever,  whether  my  own  or  that  of  another,  whether 

jiittice.  ^j^jj^jjjjj  Qj^  j,jyjj .  jjQj.  ^j^g  J  gygj,  within  the  walls  of  a 

prison.    Imagination  renders  the  very  outside  of  a 

eaol  my  aversion :  I  am  so  fond  of  liberty,  that  should 

1  be  debarred  access  to  any  comer  of  llie  Indies,  I 

would  be  somewhat  uneasv.    And  whilst  I  can  find 

either  earth  or  air  elsewhere,   I  shall  never  lurk 

where  I  must  hide  myself.     Good  God !    hoW  ill 

should  I  bear  to  be  confined,  as  many  people  are,  to 

a  comer  of  the  kingdom,  deprived  of  the  privilege 

of  entering  into  the  principal'  cities  and  courts,  and 

the  libertv  of  the  public  roads,  fi^r'ha\in^  quarrelled 

with  our  laws.    It  those  under  which  I  live,  should 

but  wag  a  finger  at  me,  by  way  of  menace,  I  would 

immediately  go  seek  out  others,  let  them  be  where 

they  :W0uld ;  all  my  little  pmdence  in  the  civil  war, 

wherein  we  are  bow  engaged,  is  employed,  that  they 

may  not  hinder  my  egress  and  regress* 

What  it    ^    Now  the  laws  keep  up  their  credit,  not  for  bdng 

WM  that  to  just^  but  because  they  are  laws :  it  is  the  mystical 

^soe*f     and  the  sole  foundation  of  their  authority ;  and  it  is 

np'tii^^fL well  it  is  so ;  they  being  oft  made  by  fools ;  for  th^ 

rienck^  most  part  by  men  that,  out  of  hatred  to  equality,,  fail 

lawv  IB    ^"  ^<iui^y  9  but  ^ways  by  men  who  are  vain  and 


other  re.   fickle  autlprs.    There  is  nothing  so  grossly,  nor  so 
voreasonJ  commonlv  faulty,  as  the  laws.    Whoever  obeys  them 


•pects  very 

uoreasona-  (  ^  .  ^ 

^'*-  because  mey  are  just,  does  not  justly  obey  them  b» 
he  ought.  Our  French  laws,  by  their  irregularity 
and  deformity,  in  some  sort  lend  a  helping  hand  Uf 
disorder  aiid  corruption,  as,  i»  manifest  in  thieir  dis.- 
pensation  and  execution.  The  command  is  so  perr 
plexed  and  inconstant,  tliat  it  in  some  measure  ex- 
cuses both  disobedience,  and  the  vice  of  the  inter- 
pretation, the  administration  and  the  observation  qf 
rt.  What  fmit  then  soever  we  may  reap  firom  expe- 
rience, will  be  of  little  service  to  pur.instruction^ 
which  we  draw  from  foreign  examples ;  if  we  inake 
^o  little  profit  of  that  we  have  of  our  own,  which  ia 
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more  familiar  to  us,  and  doubtless  sufficient  to  in- 
struct us  in  that  whereof  we  have  absolute  need.    I     , 
study  myself  more  than  any  other  subject  i  this  is 
my  metaphysic,  this  my  natural  philosophy : 

Qua  Deus  hanc  mundi  temferet  arte  domumf*  ' 
Quavenit  exoriens,  qua  deficit j  unde  coactis 

Comilms  in  plenum  menstrua  luna  edit : 
Unde  solo  superantventiy  qmdfiaminecaptet 

EuruSf  et  in  nubes  wide  perennis  aqua. 
Sit  Ventura  dies  mundi  qtuB  subruat  arces : 

QuiPrite,  quos  agitat  mundi  labor. \ 

By  what  means  God  the  universe  does  sway^ 

Or  how  the  pale-fific'd  sister  of  the  day. 

When,  in  increasing,  can  her  horns  unite, 

Till  they  connact  mto  a  fuU  orb'd  light ; 

Why  ocean  of  the  winds  the  better  get. 

Why  Bums  blows,  and  clouds  are  always  wet ; 

What  day  the  world's  great  fabric  must  o'eithnm'. 

Let  them  inquire,  who  would  its  secrets  know. 

In  this  university,  I  suffer  myself  to  be  iffnorantly 
and  negligently  led  by  the  general  law  of  the  world. 
I  shall  know  it  well  enough  when  I  feel  it ;  my  leam-> 
ing  cannot  make  it  alter  its  course;  it  will  not 
change  itself  for  me ;  it  is  folly  to  hope  it,  and  a 
greater  folly  to  concern  a  man's  self  about  it,  seeing 
it  is  necessarily  alike,  public  and  common.  The 
bounty  and  capacity  of  the  governor  most  al)solutely 
discharge  us  oi  all  care  of  the  government.  Philoso- 
phical inquisitions  and  contemplations  serve  for  no 
other  use  but  to  feed  our  curiosity.  Philosophers^ 
with  great  reason,  refer  us  to  the  rules  of  nature ; 
but  they  have  no  need  of  so  sublime  a  knowle^e : 
they  fitlsi^  them,  and  present  us  with  nature's  race 
painted  with  too  high-coloured  and  too  adulterate  a 
complexion,  from  whence  spring  so  many  different 
pictures  of  so  uniform  a  subject.  As  she  has  given 
us  feet  to  walk  with,  so  has  she  ^iven  us  prudence 
to  guide  us  in  life ;  not  such  an  ingenious,  robust, 
and  majestic  prudence  as  that  of  their  invention,  but 

*  Prop.  lib.  iiL  eleg.  5,  ver.  25,  kc  f  Lucan.  Ub.'  i.  ver.  417* 
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yet  one  iihat  is  easy,  quiets  and  salutary ;  and  such 
rery  well  perferms  what  the  other  promises^  in  him 
who  has  me  good  luck  to  know  how  to  employ  it 
sincerely  and  regularly,  that  is  to  say^  according  to 
nature.  The  most  simply  to  commit  a  man's  seu  to 
nature,  is  to  do  it  the  most  wisely.  Oh  what  a  soft, 
easy,  and  wholesome  pillow  is  ignorance  and  incurio- 
sity, whereon  to  repose  a  weU  turned  head !  I  had 
rather  understand  myself  well  in  myself^  than  in  Ci- 
cero. Of  the  experience  I  have  of  myself,  I  find 
enough  to  make  me  wise,  if  I  were  but  a  good  scho- 
lar. Whoever  calls  to  mind  the  excess  of  bis  past 
anger,  and  to  what  a  degree  that  fever  transports 
him,  sees  the  deformity  of  this  passion  better  than  in 
Aristotle,  and  conceives  a  more  just  hatred  against 
it.  Whoever  remembers  the  hazards  he  has  run, 
those  that  threatened  him,  and  the  slight  occasions 
that  have  removed  him  from  one  state  to  another, 
does  by  that  prepare  himself  for  future  dianges,  and 
the  acknowled^ent  of  his  condition.  The  life  c^ 
Caesar  himself  is  no  more  exemplary  for  us  than  our 
own,  and  though  it  was  popular  and  commanding,  it 
was  still  a  Ufe  Bable  to  m  human  accidents.  Let  us 
but  listen  to  it,  and  we  apply  to  ourselves  all  whereof 
we  have  principal  need.  Whoever  calk  to  memory, 
how  many  times  he  has  been  mistaken  in  his  own 
judgment,  is  he  not  a  great  fool  if  he  does  not  ever 
after  suspect  it  ?  When  I  find  myself  convinced,  by 
another's  reason,  of  a  false  opinion,  I  do  not  so 
much  learn  what  he  has  said  to  me  that  is  new, 
which  particular  ignorance  would  be  no  great  pur- 
chase, as  I  do  in  general  my  own  weakness,  and  the 
treachery  of  my  understanding,  from  whence  I  ex- 
tract the  reformation  of  the  whole  mass.  In  all  my 
other  errors  I  do  the  same,  and  find  this  rule  greatly 
beneficial  to  life.  I  regard  not  the  species  and  indi- 
vidual, as  a  stone  that  I  have  stumbled  at ;  I  learn,  to 
suspect  my  steps  every-whpre,  and  am  careful  to 
place  them  right.  To  learn  that  a  man  has  said  or 
done  a  foolish  thing,  is  a  thing  of  no  moment.  A 
man  must  leain  that  he  is  nothing  but  a  fool,  a  much 


nuMre  ample  azid  important  instnictioiL  The  false 
steps  tiiat  my  memory  basso  often  betrayed  me  itito^ 
even  then  when  it  was  most  secure  of  itself,  are  not 
ifily  thrown  away;  it  may  now  swear  to  me,  and  as^ 
sure  me  as  mnch  as  it  will,  I  shake  my  head,  and 
dare  not  trust  it ;  the  first  opposition  that  is  made  to 
my  testimony,  puts  me  in  suspense:  and  I  durst 
not  rely  upon  it  in  any  thing  of  moment,  nor  war^ 
rant  it  in  anotlier  person's  concerns :  and  were  if 
not  that  what  I  do  nnr  want  of  memory,  others  do 
more  often  for  want  of  sincerity,  I  would  always  in 
matter  of  fact,  rather  choose  to  take  truth  from 
another's  moutib  than  my  own.  If  every  one  did 
but  watch  the  effects  and  circumstances  of  the  pas- 
sions  that  sway  him,  as  I  have  done  that  which  lam 
most  subject  to^  he  would  see  them  coining,  «k1 
would  a  Uttle  break  their  impetuo^ty  and  career ; 
they  do  not  always  seize  us  on  a  sudden,  there  are 
threatenings,  and  degrees : 

Fluctus  utt  primo  ccepit  cum  allescere  vento^ 
Paulatim  sese  toUit  marey  et  altius  undas 
Erigity  inde  tmo  cmmrgit  ad  tetherafandoJ^ 
As  the  sea  first  begins  to  foam  and  fret, 
TlieBce  bigher  sweBs,  higher,  aad  higher  yet. 
Tin  at  the  bsC  m  high  the  UUows  rise. 
They  seem  to  bid  defiance  to  the  skies. 

Judgment  holds  in  me  a  magisterial  seat ;  at  least,  it 
carOTiDy  endeavours  to  make  it  so :  it  lets  my  appe- 
tites take  their  own  course,  as  hatred  ,^d  friend- 
ship;  najr,  even  that  which  I  bear  to  myself,  with- 
out  suflering  alteration  and  corruption.  If  it  cannot 
refbrm  the  other  parts  according  to  its  dwn  model, 
at  least  rt  suffers  not  itself  to  be  corrupted  by  them, 
but  plays  its  game  apart.  That  admonition  to  every 
one  to  know  themselves,  ought  to  be  of  important 
effect,  since  the  God  of  wisdom  and  light  caused  it 
to  be  written  on  the  front  of  his  temple,  as  compre- 
hending aU  he  had  to  advise  us.     rlato  says  also, 

*  Virg.  JEneid.  lib.  tii.  ver.  528,  &c. 
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thiU;  prudence  is  nothing  but  the  execution  of  this 
ordinance ;  and  Socrates  verifies  it  by  piece-meal  in 
Xenophon.  The  difficulties  and  obscurity  are  not 
discerned  in  any  science,  but  by  those  that  are  got 
into  it  ;*  for  a  certain  degree  of  understanding  is  re- 
quisite to  be  able  to  know  that  a  mian  is  ignorant : 
and  we  must  push  at  a  door  to  know  whether  it  be 
bolted  against  us.  From  hence  this  Platonic  .sub- 
tlety  springs,  that  neither  they  who  know  are  to  in- 
quire, ibrasmuch  as  they  know ;  nor  they  who  do 
not  know,  forasmuch  as  to  inquire,  they  muist  know 
what  they  inquire  of.  So  m  this  of  knowing  a 
man's  self^  that  which  every  man  is  seen  so  resolved 
and  satisfied  in  with  himself,  and  that  which  every 
man  thinks  he  sufficiently  understands,  signifies, 
that  every  one  understands  nothing  at  aU  of  the  mat- 
ter:  as  docrates  tells  Eutbydemus.  I,  who  profess 
nothing  else,  therein  find  so  infinite  a  depth  and  va- 
riety, that  all  the  fruit  I  have  reaped  irom  my  learn- 
ing, serves  only  to  make  me  sensible  how  much  I 
have  to  learn.  To  my  weakness,  so  often  confessed, 
1  owe  the  propensity  I  have  to  modesty,  my  assent 
to  the  articles  of  belief  imposed  upon  me,  a  con- 
stant faintness  and  moderation  in  my  opinions,  and 
a  hatred  of  that  troublesome  and  wrangling  arro- 
gance, wholly  believing  and  trusting  in  itsdf,  the 
'  capital  enemy  of  discipUne  and  truth.    Do  but  hear 

how  they  advance  and  domineer ;  the  first  fooleries 
they  utter,  are  in  the  style  wherewith  men  establish 
religion  and  laws.  Nihil  est  turpius  quitm  cognitioni 
et  perceptioni  assertionenij  approbationemque  pr^fcur^ 
rere  :*  ^^  Nothing  is  more  absurd  than  that  assertion 
^^  and  approbation .  should  precede  knowledge  and 
*^  perception."  Aristarchus  said  that  anciently 
there  was  scarce  ?even  wise  men  to  be  found  in  the 
world,  and  in  his  time  scarce  so  many  fools.  Have 
not  we  more  reason  than  he  to  say  so  in  this  age  i 
affirmation,  and  obstinacy,  are  express  signs  of  stu- 

*  Cic.  Acfid.  lib.  i.  cap.  12. 
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pidityJ  If  a  fellow  has  stumbled  and  had  a  hundred  * 
fells  in  a  day,  yet  he  will  be  at  his  ergo's  as  resolute 
and  sturdy  as  before ;  so  that  one  would  conclude 
he  had  haa  some  new  soul  and  vigour  of  understand- 
ing- infused  into  him ;  and  that  it  happened  to  him 
as  it  did  to  that  ancient  son  of  Tellus,  who  took 
fresh  courage,  and  was  made  stronger  by  his  fell : 


Cui  cum  tetigere  parentem^ 


Jam  dejecta  vigent  renavato  robore  menUiraj* 

Whose  broken  limbs  upon  his  mother  laid. 
Immediately  new  force  and  vigour  had. 

Does  not  this  incorrigible  coxcomb  think  that  he 
assumes  a  new  understanding,  by  undertaking  a  new 
dispute?  I  accuse  human  ignorance  by  my  own 
experience,  which  is  in  my  opinion  the  world's  best 
school-master.  Such  as  will  not  conclude  it  so  in 
themselves,  by  so  vain  an  example  as  mine,  or  their 
own,  let  them  believe  it  from  Socrates,  the  master  of 
masters.  For  the  philosopher  Antisthenes  said  to 
his  disciples,  ^^  Let  us  go,  and  hear  Socrates ;  I  will 
^'  be  a  pupil  with  you.'*t  And  maintaining  this 
doctrine  of  his  Stoicsd  sect,  that  virtue  was  sufficient 
to  make  a  life  completely  happy,  he  added,  it  had  no 
need  of  any  other  thing  whatever  j  except  the  vigour 
of  Socrates.  The  long  attention  that  I  have  em- 
ployed in  considering  myself,  also  fits  me  to  judge 
tolerably  of  others ;  and  there  are  few  things  where- 
of I  speak  better,  and  more  excusably.  I  happen 
very  ofl  to  see  and  distinguish  the  qualities  of  my 
friends  more  nicely  than  they  do  themselves.  I  have 
astonished  some  with  the  pertinence  of  my  descrip- 
tion, and  have  given  them  warning  of  themselves. 
By  having  from  my  infancy  been  accustomed  to  con- 
template my  own  life  in  that  of  others,  I  have  ac- 
quired a  complexion  studious  in  that  particular. 
And  when  I  am  once  intent  upon  it,  I  let  few  things 

*  Lucan.  lib.  iv,  ver.  599. 

f  Diog.  Laert  in  the  Life  of  AntistbeneSi  lib.  vu  sect,  % 
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about  me,  ^^Isedier  countenances,  humours,  or  dis* 
courses  which  serve  to  that  purpose,  escape  me.  I 
study  all,  both  what  I  am  to  avoid,  and  what  I  am  to 
follow.  Also  in  my  friends,  I  discover  their  inward 
inclinations  by  their  productions;  not  by  ranging 
this  infinite  variety  of  so  different  and  detached  ao* 
tions  into  certain  species  and  chapters,  not  distinctly 
distributing  my  parcels  and  divisions  under  known 
heads  and  classes : 

Sed  neque  quam  midtc^  species^  necnomina  quce  sint. 
Est  mimerus.* 

But  not  the  number  of  their  kind  and  names. 
They  are  too  m^y. 

Th^  learned  speak  and  deliver  their  fancier  mpre 
specifically,  and  by  piece-meal.  I,  who  see  no  far* 
ther  into  things  thsm  as  custom  informs  me,  generally 
give  mine  by  way  of  experiment,  without  ferm  an4 
method.  As  in  this*  I  pronounce  my  opinion  by 
loose  and  disjointed  articles }  it  is  a  thmg  that  cim- 
not  be  spoken  at  once,  and  in  gro$9.  Relation  and 
conformity  are  not  to  be  fi^und  in  such  low  aad  com- 
mon souls  as  ours.  Wisdom  is  a  solid  and  entire 
building,  of  which  every  piece  keeps  its  place^  a«d 
carries  its  mark.  Sola  sapUntia  in  se  tota  canver$a 
est.f  "  Wisdom  only  is  wholly  turned  into  itself.'* 
I  leave  it  to  artists  (and  I  know  not  whether  or 
no  they  will  be  able  to  brins  it  about  in  a  thing  so 
perplexed,  small,  and  casual)  to  marshal  into  distinct 
Do£es  this  infinite  diversity  of  fiices,  and  to  settle 
and  regulate  our  inconstancy.  I  not  only  find  it 
hard  to  piece  our  actions  to  one  another,  but  I  like- 
wise fina  it  very  hard  to  design  them  properly  ev^ 
one  by  themselves  by  any  principal  qudity,  so  ambi- 
guous and  capricious  they  are  by  the  several  lights. 
What  i^  remarked  for  rare  in  Perseus,  king  of  Mi^e* 
flon,  that  his  mind,  fixing  itself  to  no  one  condition^ 

*  Vir.  Geof.  lib-  ii.  ver.  103,  where  he  is  speaking  of  the  innu-^ 
merable  kinds  of  erases, 
t  Ci^  de  Fin.  m,  lii.  cap.  7. 
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wandered  through  aD  s<Mis  of  life,  and  behaved  in  a 
manner  so  wild  and  extravagant,  that  it  was  neither 
known  by  himself,  or  any  other,  what  kind  of  man 
be  was,*  seems  almost  to  suit  all  mankind.    And  I 
have  seen  another  of  his  temper,  to  whom  I  think 
this  conclusion  might  more  properly  be  i^lied :  he 
kept  no  medium,  but  was  still  running  heamong  from 
one  extreme  to  another,  upon  occasions  not  to  be 
guessed  at ;  he  steered  no  manner  of  course  without 
wonderful  contrariety ;  and  had  no  one  quality  un- 
.  compounded :  so  that  the  best  guess  that  man  can 
one  day  make,  will  be  that  he  affected  and  studied  to 
make  himself  known,  by  being  not  to  be  knowur    A 
man  had  need  have  good  ears  to  hear  himself  frankly 
censured.     And  as  there  are  few  that  can  bear  this 
without  being  nettled,  those  who  hazard  the  under- 
taking it  to  us,  manifest  a  singular  efiect  of  friend- 
ship ;  for  it  is  sincere  love  indeed,  to  attempt  to  hurt 
and  ofiend  us  for  our  own  good.      I  think  it  rude  to 
censure  a  man  whose  ill  qualities  are  more  than  his 
good  ones.     Plato  requires  three  things  in  him  that 
will  examine  the  soul  of  another,  to  wit,  knowledge, 
good  will,  and  boldness,  t 

I  was  once  asked  what  I  would  have  thought  my- 
self fit  for,  had  any  one  designed  to  make  use  of  me 
in  my  younger  years :  :  . 

Dum  melior  vires  sanguis  dahai^  cemula  necdum  | 

Temporilms  gemmis  canebai  sparsa  senechts.X  \ 

Whilst  better  blood  my  limbs  with  vigour  fed. 

And  ere  old  age  had  snow'd  upon  my  head.  ' 

For  nothing,  said  I.     And  I  am  willing  enough  to  MMiAigne 
excuse  my  inability  to  do  any  thing,  that  may  en-  ^^^ 
slave  myself  to  another.     But  I  would  have  toldperMto 
these  truths  to  my  sovereign,  and  have  controDed  his  *^j^.^'^"y 
manners,  if  he  had  so  pleased }  not  in  gross  by  scho  reigo' iT^ 

•  Tit.  Li¥.  lib.  xiL  cap.  fiO. 

J  Socrates,  in  FbHo's  diaJogue,  entitled  Georgias. 
JEnekL  lib.  ▼•  Ter.  41& 
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teiihfm  lastic  Icssons,  which  I  understand  not;  and  from 
totoiJ*"*  which  indeed  I  see  no  true  reformation  spring  in 
him  to  those  that  do;  but  by  observing  them  gradually,  at 
^^  ^'^  all  opportunities,  and  simply  and  naturally  judging 
them  by  the  eye,  and  distinctly  one  by  one,  giving 
him  to  understand  upon  what  terms  he  was  in 
the  common  (pinion,  m  opposition  to  his  flatterers. 
There  Is  none  of  us  that  would  not  be  worse  than 
kings,  if  so  continually  corrupted  as  they  are  with 
that  sort  of  vermin.  Could  even  Alexander,  that 
great  king  and  philosopher,  defend  himself  from 
them  ?  I  would  have  fidelity,  judgment,  and  free- 
dom enough  for  that  purpose.  This  would  be  a 
nameless  office;  otherwise  it  would  lose  both  its 
grace  and  effect ;  and  it  is  a  part  that  is  not  indiffer- 
ently fit  for  all  m^i»  For  truth  itself  has  not  the 
privilege  to  be  spoken  at  all  times,  and  in  all  events ; 
the  use  of  it,  noble  as  it  is,  has  its  circumscriptions 
and  limits.  It  oft  falls  out,  as  the  world  now  goes, 
that  a  man  lets  it  slip  into  the  ear  of  aprince,  not 
only  to  no  purpose,  but  even  injurioiWy  and  un- 
justly. No  man  shall  make  me  believe,  that  a  vir- 
tuous remonstrance  may  not  be  viciously  applied, 
and  that  the  interest  of  the  substance  is  not  ofl  to 
give  place  to  that  of  the  form. 

For  such  a  purpose,  I  would  have  a  man  that  is 
content  with  his  own  fortune : 

Quod  siif  esse  velit,  nifUlgue  maliL* 

Who  likes  that  present  state  of  his. 
And  would  not  be  but  what  he  is. 

^Miidbe  ^^^  ^^^  *^  *  moderate  fortune;  as  on  the  one 
tb^  mokt  hand  he  would  not  scruple  to  touch  his  sovereign's 
p^n  for  ^^"*  *^  *^®  quick,  for  fear  of  losing  his  preferment, 
theeiker.  and  ou  the  otHcr,  by  being  of  a  middling  quality,  he 
''"^^'j^*^**  would  have  more  easy  communication  witn  all  sorts 


eiie 
oflMe. 


princck     of  people  :  And  I  would  have  this  office  limited  to 
only  one  man,  because  to  diffuse  the  privilege  of  this 

*  Mart.  Ep.  lib.  x,  epig.  47,  ver.  12. 
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liberty  and  privacy  to  many,  would  beget  an  incon- 
venient irreverence ;  and  even  of  that  one  too,  I 
would  above  all  things  require  the  fidelitv  of  silence. 

A  king  is  not  to  l>e  believed  when  ne  boasts  ofHowmucii 
his  constancy  in  standing  the  shock  of  the  enemy  fori^'^^or 
his  glory,  if  for  his  profit  and  amendment,  he  cannot '"^^  •  p«r- 
bear  the  freedom  at  a  friend's  advice,  which  can  do"^*^' 
no  more  than  sting  his  ear,  the  remainder  of  its  ^ 
feet  being  still  in  his  own  power.    Now,  there  is  no 
rank  of  men  whatever  who  stand  in  so  0feat  need  of 
true  and  free  admonition  as  they  do.      'Iliey  act  in  a 
public  sphere,  and  have  so  many  spectators  to  please, 
that  when  men  have  used  to  conceal  from  them 
whatever  would  divert  them  from  their  own  course, 
they  insensibly  have  found  themselves  involved  in 
the  hatred  and  detestation  of  their  people,  sometimes  Fm  ad- 
upon  such  slight  occasions  as  they  might  have  avoided  *^^  ^^^ 
without  any  prejudice,  even  to  their  pleasures,  hadkiofs.^'^ 
they  been  aavised  and  set  right  in  time.    Their 
&vpurites  cpmmonly  have  more  regard  to  themselves, 
than  they Ob^re  to  their  sovereigns;  and  indeed  it 
stands  them' upon,  as  in  truth  most  offices  of  true 
friendship,  when  applied  to  the  sovereign,  are  dis- 
agreeable and  dangerous  in  the  essay ;  so  that  therein 
t^ere  is  need,  not  only  of  very  great  affection  and 
freedom,  but  of  couri^  too. 

To  conclude,  all  this  medley  of  things  here  com- The  ad  van. 
piled  is  nothing  but  a  register  of  my  own  experi^^^J^ 
ments  in  life,  which  for  its  internal  soundness  is  ex- rived  fron 
emplary  enough  to  take  instruction  against  thejjj*^., 
grain ;  but  as  to  bodily  health,  no  man  can  furnish  Bwayi  for 
out  more  profitable  experience  than  I,  who  present  itlni^i. 


pure,  and  no  way  corrupted  and  chanired  by  art  and*n^ 

*•••  T»  •  •  1  •>.<•  more  for 

opmion.    Experience  is  properly  upon  its  own  dun^-tbat  of  iiw 
hill  in  the  subject  of  pnysic,  where  reason  whouy'^^^y- 
gives  it  place.    Tiberius*  said,  that  whoever  had 

*  I  cannot  imagine  where  Montaigne  met  with  that  saying  of  Ti- 
berius, that  after  the  age  of  90  years,  a  num  ought  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  physical  remedies.  Suetonius  only  says^ 
that  Tu>erius,  after  he  was  30  years  of  age,  governed  his  h^di 
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lived  twenty  years,  ought  to  be  responsible  to  him- 
Bdf  for  all  things  that  were  hurtful  or  wholesome  to 
him,  and  to  know  how  to  order  himself  without 
physic.  And  he  might  have  learned  it  of  Socrates, 
who,  advising  his  disciples  to  be  solicitous  of  their 
health,  and  to  make  it  their  chief  study,  added,  that 
it  was  hard  if  a  man  of  sense,  that  took  care  of  his 
exercises  and  diet,  did  not  better  know  than  any 
physician,  what  was  good  or  bad  for  him.  Indeed 
physic  professes  always  to  have  experience  for  the 
touch-stone  of  its  operations.  And  Plato  was  right 
when  he  said,  that  to  be  a  true  physician,  he  who 
professed  that  science  should  first  himself  have  passed 
through  dl  the  diseases  he  pretends  to  cure,  and 
through  all  the  accidents  and  circumstances  whereof 
he  is  to  judge.     It  is  but  reason  the^  should  get  the 

r>x,  if  tticy  will  know  how  to  cure  it :  for  my  part, 
would  choose  to  put  mprself  into  such  hands  j  for 
the  others  only  guide  us,  like  him  who  paints  the  sea, 
rocks,  and  ports,  and  draws  the  model  of  a  ship  as 
he  sits  safe  at  his  table ;  but  send  him  to  sea,  he 
knows  not  what  course  to  steer.  They  make  such  a 
description  of  our  maladies,  as  a  town-crier  does  of 
a  lost  norse,  or  dog,  of  such  a  colour,  such  a  height, 
such  an  ear ;  but  bring  the  animal  to  him,  and  he 
knows  him  not  for  all  that.  God  grant  that  physic 
may  one  day  give  me  some  good  and  visible  rdiei^ 
namdy,  when!  shaU  cry  out  in  good  earnest : 

Taiidem  efficaci  do  manus  scieniue.* 
At  length  I  own  the  power  of  thy  pill. 
And  let  its  operation  cure  or  kilL 

The  arts  that  promise  to  ke^  our  bodies  and  soub 

after  his  own  fiin^,  and  without  the  help  and  advice  oi  phyiiciana. 
Sueton.  in  the  Life  of  Tiberius,  sect.  6S>  And  Plutarch  teus  us,  in 
his  excellent  Treatise  of  the  Rules  and  Precepts  for  Health,  dmt  he 
remembered  to  have  heard,  that  Tiberius  used  to  say,  that  the  man 
who  alter  threescore  years  of  age  held  his  hand  out  to  a  ^ysician 
to  feel  his  pulse,  deserved  to  be  laughed  at  for  a  fooU  Cnip.  2S 
of  Amyot's  translation. 
♦  Hot.  cpode  17,  ver.  1. 


in  health,  promise  a  great  deal,  but  there  is  none 
that  less  ke^  their  promise.  And  in  our  times^ 
those  tliat  mi^ke  profession  of  these  arts  amongst  U3, 
manifest  the  effects  of  them  less  than  all  other  men. 
One  may  say  of  them  at  the  most,  that  they  sell  me- 
dicinal druffs ;  but  that  they  are  physicians  a  man  can-^ 
not  say.  1  have  lived  so  long  as  to  be  able  to  give 
an  account  of  my  practice  hitherto.  And,  for  who** 
ever  has  a  mind  to  read  it,  as  his  taster,  I  give  him 
this  essay,  of  which  these  are  some  articles,  as  they 
occur  to  my  memory.  I  have  no  custom  that  has 
not  varied  according  to  accidents;  but  I  record 
those  to  which  I  have  been  most  used,  and  that 
hitherto  have  had  th^  greatest  possession  of  me. 

My  form  of  life  is  the  same  in  sickness  as  in  Mon. 
health;  the  same  bed,  the  same  hours,  the  same^^*'^ 
meats,  and  the  same  liquors  serve  me ;  I  add  nothing  Hfe,  the 
to  them  but  greater  or  less  moderation,  according  tolS^at 
my  strength  and  appetite.  My  health  consists  in^oiic&itii* 
maintaining  my  wonted  state  without  disturbance.  I 
see  that  sickness  derives  me  of  it  on  one  hand,  and 
if  I  will  be  ruled  by  the  physici^ms,  they  will  rob  me 
of  it  on  the  other  nand ;  so  that  both  by  fortune  and 
by  art  I  am  put  out  of  my  road.  I  believe  nothing 
more  certainly  than  this,  that  I  cannot  be  hurt  by 
the  use  of  things  to  which  I  have  been  so  long  ac- 
customed. It  is  custom  that  gives  the  form  to  a 
man's  life,  as  it  best  pleases  her,  who  in  that  is  all  in 
all:  it  is  the  bever^e  of  Circe  that  varies  our  natui;e 
how  it  pleases.  How  many  nations,  and  but  a  litde 
way  from  us,  think  our  fear  of  the  sun's  exhalations 
in  a  very  clear  day,  that  so  manifestly  hurt  us,  ridi- 
culous, and  our  very  watermen  and  peasants  laugh  at 
it  You  make  a  German  sick  if  you  lay  him  upon 
a  mattress,  as  you  do  an  Italian  if  you  put  him  on  a 
feather-bed ;  and  a  Frenchman  witnout  curtains  and 
a  fire.  A  Spanish  stomach  cannot  hold  out  to  eat  as 
we  can,  nor  ours  to  drink  like  the  Swiss.  A  German 
made  me  very  merry  at  Augsbourg  in  finding  &ult 
with  our  hearths  by  the.  same  arguments  which  we 
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commonly  make  use  of  in  decrying  their  stoves :  for, 
to  say  the  truth,  that  smothered  heat,  and  the  scent 
too  of  that  matter  with  which  they  are  heated  again 
and  again,  offend  most  people  who  are  not  used  to 
them,  but  not  me ;  yet  as  to  the  rest,  this   heat 
being  equal,  constant,  and  universal,  without  flame, 
without  smoke,  and  without  the  wind  that  comes 
down  our  chimnies,  they  may  in  other  respects  en- 
dure comparison  with  ours.     Why  do  we  not  imitate 
the  Roman  architecture?    For,  they  say,  that  an- 
ciently fires  were  not  made  in  their  houses,  but  on  the 
/Outside,  and  at  the  bottom  of  them,  from  whence  the 
(heat  was  conveyed  to  the  whole  fabric  by  pipes  con- 
j  trived  in  the  wall,  which  were  drawn  twining  about 
(^the  rooms  that  were  to  be  warmed :  which  I  have 
seen  plainly  described  somewhere  in  Seneca.    TTiis 
German  gentleman,  hearing  me  commend  the  con- 
veniences and  beauties  of  his  city,  which  truly  de- 
serves it,  began  to  pity  me  that  I  was  to  go  away. 
And  the  first  inconvenience  he  alleged  to  me  was, 
the  dizziness  which  the  chimneys  elsewhere  brought 
upon  me.    .He  had  heard  some  one  make  this  com- 
plaint, and  fixed  it  upon  us,  he  being  by  custom  de«- 
prived  of  the  means  of  perceivinff  it  m  his  house. 
All  heat  that  comes  from  fire  makes  me  weak  and 
dull,  and  yet  Evenus  said,  that  fire  was  the  best  con-, 
diment  of  life.      I  rather  choose  any  other  way  of 
making  myself  warm.     We  are  afraid  to  drink  our 
wines  when  towards  the  bottom  of  the  vessel ;  m 
Palled      Portugal  thosc  fumes  are  reputed  delicate,  and  is  the 
wt°em"  n   leverage  of  princes.     In  fine,  every  nation  has  seve- 
Portngai.  Tdl  customs  and  usances,  that  are  not  only  unknown, 
but  savage  and  miraculous  to  some  others.     What 
should  we  do  with  those  people  who  admit  of  no  tes- 
timonies if  not  printed,  who  believe  not  men  if  not 
in  a  book,  nor  truth  if  not  of  competent  age  ?    We 
dignify  our  fopperies  when  we  commit  them  to  the 
press.     It  is  of  a  great  deal  more  weight  to  him  you 
speak  of,  to  say,  *'  I  have  seen  such  a  thing,"  than 
ir  you  only  say,  «  I  have  heard  such  a  thing."  But  Ij 
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^vfao  no  more  disbelieve  a  man's  mouth  than  his  .pen, 
and  who '  know  that  men  write  as  indiscreetly  as . they 
speak,  and  that  esteem  this  sg^  as  much  as  one  that 
is  ipast,  do  as  soon  quote  a  friend  of  my  acquaintance 
as  Aulus  Gellius  or  Macrobius,  and  what  I  have  seen 
as  what  they  have  wrote.  And,  as  it  is  held  of  vir- 
tue, that  it  is  not  greater  for  having  continued  longer, 
so  do  I  hold  of  truth,  that  for  being  older  it  is  not 
wiser.  I  oflen  say,  that  is  mere  folly  that  makes  us 
run  afler  strange  and  scholartic  examples.  Their 
fertility  is  the  same  now  that  it  was  in  the  time,  of 
Homer  and  Plato.  But  is  it  not  that  we  derive  more 
honour  from  the  quotation  than  from  the  truth  of  the 
discourse  ?  As  if  it  were  to  borrow  our  proof  from 
the  shops  of  Vascosan,  or  of  Planting  than  of  what  is 
to  be  seen  in  our  own  \illage :  or  else,  indped,  that 
we  have  not  the  wit  to  cull  out  and  make  useful  what 
we  see  before  us,  and  judge  of  it  lively  enough  to 
draw  it  into  example.  For  if  we  say  that  we  want 
authority  to  procure  faith  to  our  testimony,  we  speak 
from  the  purpose,  forasmuch  (as,  in  my  opini<m,  of 
the  most  ordinary,  common,  and  known  things, 
could  we  but  find  out  their  light,  the  greatest  mira- 
cles of  nature  might  be  formed,  and  the  inost  won- 
derful examples,  especially  upon  the  subject  of  hu- 
man actions.  Now  upon  the  subject  I  am  speaking 
of,  setting  aside  the  examples  I  have  gathered  from 
books,  and  what  Aristotle  says  of  Andron,  the.  Ar- 
gian,  that  he  travelled  over  we  arid  sands  of  Lybia 
without  drinking;  a  gentleman  who  has  very  well 
behaved  himself  in  several  employments,  said,  in  a 
place  where  I  was,  that  he  had  rode  from  Madrid  to 
Lisbon  in  the  heat  of  summer,  without  any  drink  at 
all ;  he  is  very  healthful  and  vigorous  for  his  age, 
and  hath  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  usance  of  his 
life,  but  this,  to  live  sometimes  two  or  three  months, 
nay,  a  whole  year,  without  drinking.  He  is  some- 
times athirst ;  but  he  lets  it  pass  over,  and  holds  it  is 
an  appetite  which  easily  goes  off  of  itself,  and  drinks 
more  out  of  humour;  than  either  for  need  or  plea- 
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sure.  Here  is  another  example:  it  is  not  loi^  ago 
that  I  foand  one  of  the  most  learned  men  in  Fnnce^ 
among  those  of  the  greatest  fortnnesy  studying  in  a 
corner  of  a  hall  that  thej  had  separated  for  him  with 
tapestry,  and  about  him  a  rabble  of  his  servants,  that 
you  may  be  sure  were  rode  and  loud  enough.  He 
told  me,  and  Seneca  says  almost  the  same  of  himseL^ 
he  meuAe  an  advantage  of  this  noise ;  as  if  beaten 
with  this  rattle,  he  so  much  fihe  better  recollected 
and  retired  himself  into  himself  for  contemplati<m, 
and  that  this  tempest  of  voices  repercussed  his 
thoughts  within  himself.    Being  at  Fadua,  he  had  his 

.  study  so  long  situated  in  the  rattle  of  coaches,  and 
the  tumult  of  the  public  place,  that  he  not  only 
formed  himself  to  the  contempt^  but  even  to  the  use 
of  noise,  for  the  service  of  ms  studies.  Socrates 
answered  Alcihiades,  who,  being  astonished  at  his 
patience,  asked  him  bow  he  could  endure  the  perpe- 
tual scoldiDg  of  his  wife,  "  Why,'*  said  he,  **  As 
^^  those  do  who  are  accustomed  to  the  ordinary 
^  noise  of  wheels  to  draw  water."  I  am  qpite 
otherwise ;  I  have  a  tender  head,  a  brain  very  vola* 
tile ;  and  when  it  is  bent  upon  any  one  thing,  the 
least  bu2ssing  of  a  fly  tears  it  into  pieces.  Seneca,* 
in  his  youth,  bivii^,  by  the  example  of  Sextios^ 
formed  a  positive  resolution  of  eating  notfaii^  that 
had  life,  passed  over  a  whole  year  without  it,  as  he 

.  said,  witn  pleasure,  and  only  returned  to  animal 
food,  that  he  might  not  be  suspected  of  taking  up 
this  rule  from  some  new  religion  by  which  it  was 
prescribed.  But  he  took  up,  however,  from  the  pre- 
cepts of  Attains,  a  custom,  not  to  lie  any  more  upon 
sou  bedding,  but  ev^i  to  his  old  age  made  use  of 
such  as  would  not  yield  to  any  pressure.  What  the 
custom  of  hi^  time  denominated  roughness,  ours 
treats  as  effeminacy.  Do  but  observe  me  difference 
between  the  way  of  living  of  my  labourers,  and  that 
^f  mine ;  the  Scythians  and  the  Indians  have  l^othmg 

*  Senec.  epiat.  168. 
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more  temote  both  itotii  iny  force  and  method.  I 
know  very  well  that  I  have  picked  up  b^gar-boys  to 
serve  me,  who  soon  after  have  quitted  both  my 
kitchen  aod  livery,  only  that  they  might  return  to 
their  former  course  of  u& :  and  I  found  one  after- 
wards gathering  muscles  out  of  the  sink  for  his  din- 
ner,  whom  I  could  neither  by  entreaties  nor  threats, 
reclaim  from  the  sweetness  and  relish  he  found  in 
indigence.  Beggars  have  tlieir  |;randeur  and  de» 
lights,  as  well  as  the  rich  $  and  it  is  said,  their  par- 
ticular dignities  and  politics.  These  are  the  CTOcts 
of  custom,  which  can  mould  us  not  only  into  what 
form  she  pleases  (and  yet  the  sages  say,  we  ought 
to  apply  ourselves  to  the  best^  which  she  would  soon 
make  easy  to  us),  but  also  to  change  and  variatioo^ 
which  is  the  most  noble  and  most  use&i  of  her  d^ 
euments.  The  best  of  my  bodily  perfections  is,  that 
I  am  flexible  and  not  very  obstinate.  I  have  some 
inclinations  more  proper  and  ordinary,  and  more 
agreeaMe  than  others  ;  but  I  deviate  from  them  with 
very  little  trouble,  and  easily  slip  into  a  contrary 
course.  A  young  man  oug^t  to  cross  his  own  rules 
to  awake  his  vigour,  and  to  keep  it  from  growing 
mouldy  and  rusty.  There  is  no  course  of  life  so 
weak  and  sottish,  as  that  which  is  carried  on  by  rule 
anddisctpUne: 

Ad  primum  lapidem  vectari  dim  placet,  hora 
Sttmttar  ex  Iwro ;  si  pruriijricius  ocelli 
AngukiSi  mspecta  genesi  coUyria  qumriiJ^ 

If  but  a  mHe  he  travel  out  of  town 
The  pkmetaiy  hour  must  first  be  known ; 
If  he  but  rub  the  corner  of  his  eye. 
He  chooses  salve  by  hi»  nativity. 

He  will  often  relapse  into  excesses,  if  he  will  take 
my  word  for  it ;  otherwise  the  least  debauch  ruins 
him.  He  renders  himself  uneasy,  and  disagreeable 
in  conversation.  The  worst  quality  in  a  well-bred 
man  vs  delicacy,  and  being  attached  to  a  certain  pap- 

*  Jut.  sat.  vi.  ver.  576. 
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ticular  form ;  and  it  is  particular,  if  not  pliable  and 
supple.    It  is  a  kind  of  reproach,  not  to  be  able,  or 
not  to  dare  to  do  what  he  sees  others  do.      Let  sudi 
as  those  sit  at  home.    It  is  in  evevr  man  indecent, 
but  in  a  soldier  vicious  and  intolerable ;  who,  as 
Philopoemen  said,  ought  to  accustom  himself  to  all 
variety  and  inequality  of  life. 
j^^  ^^^       Though  I  have  been  brought  up  as  much  as  was 
torn*  to     pos»ble  to  liberty  and  indifference,  yet,  so  it  is,  that 
Mof^aigne  through  this  iudifferencc,  b^  growing  old,  and  having 
wMBsiBvriDore  settled  upon  certain  forms  (my  age  is  now  past 
inhu old  JQg^fu^QQ^  i^nd  X  have  henceforward  nothing  to  do 
but  to  take  care  of  it  as  well  as  I  can),  custom  has 
already,  ere  I  was  aware,  so  imprinted  its  character 
jn  me,  in  certain  things,  thati  look  upon  it  as  a  kind 
of  excesis  to  depart  from  them.     And,  without  a 
force  upon  myself,  I  cannot  sleep  in  the  day-time, 
or  eat  between  meals,  nor  breakfast,  nor  go  to  bed, 
without  a  great  interval,  as  of  three  hours  afler  sup- 
per ;  nor  get  children  till  I  have  slept,  and  never 
standing  upon  mv  feet,  nor  endure  to  put  myself  in  a 
sweat,  nor  quench  my  thirst  either,  with  pure  water  or 
wine,  nor  keep  my  head  long  bare,  nor  have  it  shaved 
after  dinner ;  and  I  would  be  as  uneasy  without  my 

f  loves,  as  without  my  shirt,  or  without  washing  when 
rise  from  table,  or  out  of  my  bed ;  and  could  not 
lie  without  a  canopy  and  curtains,  as  necessary 
things :  I  could  dine  without  a  table-cloth,  but  not 
without  a  clean  napkin,  after  the  German  fashion* 
I  foul  them  more  than  they,  or  the  Italians  do,  and 
make  but  little  use  either  of  spoon  or  fork.  I  am 
sorry  that  the  same  is  not  in  use  amongst  us,  that  I 
see  at  the  tables  of  kings ;  which  is,  to  change  our 
napkins  at  every  service,  as  they  do  our  plates. 
We  are  told  of  that  laborious  soldier  Marius,  that, 
growing  old,  he  became  nice  in  his  drinking,  and 
never  drsxik  but  out  of  a  peculiar  cup  of  his  own. 
I,  in  like  manner,  fancy  glasses  of  a  certain  form, 
and  do  not  willingly  drink  in  a  common  glass  with 
others :  all  metal  offends  me  compared  with  matter 
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clear  and  transparenf ;  let  my  eyes  taste  too,  as  ftir 
as  they  can.  X  owe  several  such  delicacies  to  cus^ 
torn.  Nature  has  also^  on  the  other  hand,  helped  me 
to  some  of  hers,  as  no  lon]ger  to  be  able  to  endure 
two  full  meals  in  one  day,  without  overcharging  my 
stomach,  nor  a  total  abstinence  from  one  of  Siose 
meals,  without  filling  myself  with  wind,  furring  my 
mouth,  and  blunting  my  appetite*  I  also  dislike  the 
evening  air.  For  of  late  years,  in  marches,  which 
often  happen  to  be  all  night  long,  after  five  or  six 
hours,  my  stomach  begins  to  be  queasy,  with  a  vio- 
lent pain  in  my  head,  so  that  I  always  vomit  before 
day-break.  When  others  go  to  breakfast  I  go  to 
sleep,  and  when  I  rise  am  as  brisk  as  before.  I  had 
had  idways  been  told,  that  the  dews  never  fell  but  in 
the  beginning  of  the  night ;  but  for  certain  yearn 
past,  ^tet  long  and  fiuniliar  acquaintance  with  a 
lord  possessed  with  the  opinion,  that  the  air  is  more 
sharp  and  dangerous  about  the  declining  of  the  sun, 
an  hour  or  two  before  it  sets,  which  he  carefully 
avoids,  and  despises  that  of  the  ziight;  he  had 
almost  brought  me  into  his  opinion.  What,  shall  the 
very  doubt  and  inquiry  strike  our  im^nation  so  &r 
as  to  alter  us  ?  Such  as  on  a  sudden  give  way  to 
their  propensities,  bring  entire  ruin  upon  themselves. 
And  I  am  sorry  for  several  gentlemen,  who,  through 
the  ftUv  of  their  physicians,  have  in  dieir  youth  and 
jstrength  brought  themselves  into  consumptions.  It 
were  even  yet  better  to  endure  a  cough,  than  by 
disuse  for  ever  to  lose  the  commerce  of  common  li^ 
ia  an  action  of  so  great  utilit3r.  lU-natured  science, 
to  put  us  out  of  conceit  with  the  most  pleasant 
hours  of  the  day :  let  us  keep  possession  of  it  to  the 
last.  For  the  most  part  a  man  hardens  himself  by 
being  obstinate,  add  corrects  his  constitution;  as 
CsBsar  did  the  falling  sickness  by  dint  of  contempt. 
A  man  should  addict  himself  to  the  best  rules,  but 
not  enslave  himself  to  them ;  yet  there  is  one  to 
which  a  slavish  attachment  is  useful. 

Bodi   kings  and  philosophers  go  to  stool,  and 
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The  cm    ladics  too }  public  lives  are  bound  to  ceremony ; 
{^' ^J^',^  mine,  that  is  obscure  and  private»  enjoys  all  natural 
to  keep  hif  dispensation.    Soldier  and  Gascon  are  also  characters 
bodyojieD.^  jjl^g  subjcct  to  iudiscredon  in  this  point;  where- 
fore I  shall  say  of  this  action,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
refer  it  to  certain  prescribed  and  nocturnal  hours, 
and  to  force  a  man's  self  to  it  by  custom,  as  I  have 
:  done ;  but  not  to  subject  himself,  as  I  have  done  in 
my  declining  years,  to  look  out  for  a  particular  con* 
venience  of  place  and  seat  for  that  purpose,  and 
making  it  troublesome  by  long  sitting :  yet,  in  the 
foulest  offices,  is  it  not  in  some  measure  excusable  to 
require  more  care  and  cleanliness  ?    Natura  homo 
.mundumj  et  elegans  animal  est  ;*  *^  Man  is  by  nature 
.  )  ^  ^  1^  **  a  clean  and  elegant  creature."      Of  all  the  ac- 
'.'^'^        tions  of  nature,  I  hate  most  the  being  interrupted  in 
that    I  have  seen  many  soldiws  troubled  with  an 
irregular  call,  whilst  I  and  my  belly  never  &il  of  our 
punctual  assignation,  which  is  at  leaping  out  of  bed, 
if  some  violent  business,  or  sickness  do  not  molest  us. 
Theiureit      I  do  uot  think  therefore^  as  I  said  before,  that 
uwm    valetudinarians    can    be     safer    than     by   keeping 
by  Taictu.  close    to   that    course    of    life    to    wherein    they 
dioariaiis.  ^^^  \}ttXL  bred  and  trained  up.    Alteration,  be  it 
what  it  will,  proves  hurtful.      Uan  you  believe  that 
chestnuts  can  hurt  a  Perigourdin,  or  one  of  Lucca ; 
or  milk  and  cheese  the  mountaineers  ?      Men  enjoin 
them  not  only  a  new,  but  a  contrary  method  of  life, 
a  change  which  a  man  in  health  could  not  endure. 
To  prescribe  water  to  a  native  of  Bretagne  of  three* 
.score  and  ten,  to  shut  a  seaman  up  in  a  stove,  aod 
to  forbid  a  footman  to  walk,  is  to  deprive  them  of 
motion,  and  at  last  of  air  and  light : 

An  vivere  tanti  est? 

Cogimur  a  suelis  animum  suspendere  relms, 

Mque  tU  vivamus  vivere  desinimus. 
Hoc  superesse  rear  quUms  et  spirahUis  aer 

Ettux  qua  regimur,  redditwr  ipsa  grauis.f 

*  Seneca,  epist.  92.  f  Callus,  deg.  i.  Ter.  55— S55 
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To  human  life  a  gift  of  so  much  price 

When  our  old  habits  we  must  sacrifice. 

And  live  no  longer, — ^to  live  otherwise  ? 

I  can't  imagine  that  they  longer  live. 

To  whom  nor  light,  nor  air  does  comfort  give. 

If  they  do  no  other  good,  they  do  this  at  least,  that 
they  prepare  patients  betimes  for  death,  by  little  and 
little  undermining  and  curtailing  the  usage  of  life. 

Both  well  and  sick,  I  have  ever  willingly  gratified  Montaigne 
the  appetites  that  pressed  upon  me.    I  give  great  Z^i^ 
authonty  to  my  propensities  and  desires.     I  do  not'^^^  Un- 
love to  cure  one  disease  by  another.    I  hate  reme-^^a]^ 
dies  that  are  more  troublesome  than  the  disease,  p^^- 
To  be  subject  to  the  stone,  and  subject  to  abstain 
from  the  pleasure  of  eating  oysters,  are  two  evils 
instead  of  one.    The  disease  torments  us  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  proscription  on  the  other.     Since  we 
are  ever  in  danger  of  mistaking,  let  us  rather  run  a 
hazard  by  the  continuance  of  pleasure.    The  world 
proceeds  quite  contrary,,  and  thinks  nothing  profit^ 
able  that  is  not  painful  i  ease  stands  suspected  by  it. 
My  appetite  is  in  several  things  of  itself  happily 
enough  accommodated  to  the  health  of  my  stomach. 
Acrimony  and  quickness  in  sauces  were  pleasant  to 
me  when  young ;  but  my  stomach  disliking  them,  my 
ta^te  for  them  soon  went  off.     Wine  is  hurtful  to  sidk 
people ;  and  it  is  the  first  thing  that  my  mouth  dis- 
relishes when  I  am  sick,  and  with  an  invincible  dis- 
gust   Whatever  I  take  against  my  liking  does  m« 
narm;  but  nothing  hurts  me  that  I  eat  with  appetite 
and  ddight ;  I  never  received  harm-  by  any  action 
that  was  very  pleasant  to  me ;  and  accordingly  have 
made  all  medicinal  conclusions  give  entire  prece- 
dency to  my  pleasure.    And,  when  I  was  young, 

Qtiem  circumcursans  huCj  aiqiie  hue  scepe  CJupido 
Pidgebat  crocina  splen£du5  in  tunica.* 

Whilst  Cupid  round  me  fluttering  did  fly, 
In  his  gay  mantle  of  the  T^rian  dye. 

•  Catullus,  cann.  66,  ver.  ISS. 
Set 
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I  gave  myself  the  reins  as  Ucetitioosly  mA  i^ashly  as 
any  body  else  to  my  then  govemmg  passion : 

Et  miliiavi  non  tine  gloria.* 

And  in  the  ser?ice  of  beanty  I  gallaiitly  fought. 

yet  more  m  continuance  and  hol£ng  out^  than  in  a 
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It  is  certainly  a  misfortune,  and  a  mirade  at  once, 
to  tOnfess  at  what  a  tender  i^e  I  was  fir«t  subjected 
to  love:  it  was  indeed  by  ehance,  Ibr  it  was  long 
before  the  years  of  chcSce  or  discretion :  I  do  not 
remember  inyself  so  long  ago.  Mir£)]tone  may^ 
veiy  wen  be  compared  to  that  of  QuartSk^t  who 
could  not  remember  when  she  lost  her  Tiargtmty : 

Ade  iragus  celeresque  piU^  nurmdaque  motri 
Earla  mea,% 

Tberdore  my  beanl  budded  early  to  my  mother's 
admiration. 

Physicians  commonly  submit  dieir  rules  to  the  vio- 
lent longings  diat  happefn  to  sick  persons,  with  very 
good  success*  This  great  desirct  strange  and  vicious 
as  it  is,  it  cannot  be  imagined  but  that  nature  must 
have  a  hand  in  it*  And  then  how  easy  a  thu^  is  it 
to  satisfy  liie  &iicy?  In  my  opinioi^  this  part 
whcdly  csrries  it,  At  leasts  above  all  the  rest  The 
most  grievous  and  common  eWk  are  those  that  ^cy 
loads  us  with.  This  Spanish  saying  jpleases  me  in 
several  saises ;  Defienda  me  dies  de  my :  ^  God  de- 
^  fend  me  from  mysdf/'  I  am  sorry  when  I  am  sick, 
that  I  lunre  not  some  lodging  that  mi^t  give  me  the 

*  Hor.  lib.  ill.  ode  26^  yer.  2. 

f  Orid.  Amor.  lib.  iii.  eleg.  7,  Yer.  f6.  Some  tety  ourioua  in- 
quirers will  blame  me  for  not  hating  explainedlhit  littfe  verse ;  and 
diere  are  others  wtiom  I  rather  dhnse  le  keet>  hk  mlh^  tM>uld  ffive 
me  a  rap  on  the  knuckles  if  I  had.  All  I  can  do  to  oblige  the  tatf 
k  to  refer  them  to  Fontaine's  Tale  de  Berceau,  ver.  S46. 

±  Petronius,  p.  17»  the  Paris  edit.  an.  1587* 

f  Partial,  liU  3d.  ep.SEB»  rer.?,  ani  8. 
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eo&teatncttt  «f  Mtb^ing  it  j  pbvsie  would  hsffdly 
be  able  to  divert  me  nam  it  I  oo  tbe  wme  when 
I  am  well  I  can  thxak  of  very  little  more  tbaa  to 
liope  or  wish.  It  is  a  pity  a  mm  fiboi^d  be  w  weak 
and  languiahiiig,  as  to  have  Bothiog  left  bin  but 
wishiiig* 

The  art  of  phyue  is  not  so  solidly  estabCshed  as  The  nooer. 
to  leave  us  without  authority  for  wnatevarwe  doj^ylf^.**^ 
according  to  Femelius  and  Scak  it  changes  accord- n^i^esa 
ingto  the  ditnates  and  moons.    If  your  physicism  ^V!?!iur 
does  not  think  it  ffood  for  vou  to  sleep,  to  drink  loo^iap- 
wine,  or  to  eat  such  and  such  meats^  never  troubte 
yourself,  I  will  find  you  another  that  ahall  not  be  of 
his  opinion ;  the  diversity  of  physical  arguments  and 
Opiniotts  includes  all  sorts  of  methods.    I  saw  a  mi* 
serable  sick  person  panting  and  burning  with  thirst, 
in  order  diat  he  might  be  cured ;  who  was  after* 
wards  laughed  at  by  another  physician^  who  cour 
demned  t^iat  advice  as  hurtftd  to  him ;  did  he  not 
torment  himself  to  good  purpose  ?    A  man  of  that 
ppofession  is  lately  dead  or  me  stone,  wbo  had  mad^ 
trial  of  extreme  abstinence  to  contend  with  his  dis* 
ease.     His  fellow  physicians  said^  that  on  the  con* 
trary,  this  abstinence  had  dried  his  body  up, ,  and 
baked  the  gravdl  in  his  kidneys. 

I  have  observed  that,  both  in  wounds  and  sick-  why  talk- 
Besses,  speaking  discomposes  and  hlirtsme  as  much|||s;jrj|«^^ 
as  any  irregularity  I  can  commit.     My  voice  spends  Momaigo* 
and  tires  me,  for  it  is  loud  and  strained;  so  that^^**"*^' 
when  I  have  gone  to  whimper  some  great  persons 
about  aflairs  of  consequence,  they  have  oft  desired 
me  to  moderate  my  voice* 

This  story  justifies  a  digression  here.     A  person  a  short  hi. 
in  a  certain  Greek  school,*  speaking  loud  as  i  do,fj|^^^^'^^ 
the  master  of  the  ceremonies  sent  to  him  to  speak  of  reguiau 
softly :  «  Tell  him  then  he  nuist  send  me,*'  replied '^f^^ff^ 
the  other,  "  the  tone  he  would  have  me  speak  in."  conversa- 

tioo, 

I 

*  This  wai  CarneadeF,  the  Academic  philosopher,  see  Diog. 
Laert.  lib.  iy.  sect.  63. 
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.  To  which  the  other  replied,  ^^  iThat  he  should  fake 
*^  the  tone  from  the  ear  of  him  to  whom  he  spake." 
This  was  well  said,  if  he  meant,  ^^  Speak  according 
"  to  the  affair  you  are  speaking  about  to  your  au- 
**  ditor  }**  for  if  it  mean^  "  It  is  sufficient  that  he 
**  hears  you ;  or  govern  yourself  by  him  ;"  I  do  not 
think  it  to  be  reason.  The  tone  and  motion  of  the 
voice  carries  with  it  a  great  deal  of  the  expression 
and  signification  of  my  meaning,  and  it  is  I  who  am 
to  govern  it,  to  make  myself  understood.  TTiere  is 
a  voice  to  instruct,  a  voice  to  flatter,  and  a  voice  to 
reprehend.  I  will  not  only  that  my  voice  reach  him, 
but  perhaps  that  it  strike  and  pierce  him.  When  I 
rattle  my  footman  with  a  sharp  and  bitter  tone,  it 
would  be  very  pretty  for  him  to  say,  **  Pray  master,* 
**  speak  lower,  I  hear  you  very  well."  Est  quadam 
vox  ad  auditum  accommodatay  non  magnitudine^  sed 
proprietate  ;♦  **  There  is  a  certain  voice  accommo- 
^^  dated  to  the  hearing,  not  by  the  loudness,  but 
^^  propriety.''  Speech  is  half  his  that  speaks,  and 
half  his  that  hears ;  the  last  of  which  ought  to  pre- 
pare himself  to  receive  it,  according  to  the  bias  it 
takes.  Like  tennis  players,  he  that  receives  the 
ball,  shifts  and  prepares,  according  as  he  sees  him 
move  who  strikes  the  ball,  and  according  to  the 
stroke  itself. 
Dittempen  Experience  has  moreover  taught  me  this,  that  we 
JirioSlf'  ™^^  ourselves  with  impatience.  Evils  have  their  life 
which  we  and  limits,  their  diseases,  and  their  recovery  ;  the 
folfwu? '  constitution  of  maladies  is  formed  bv  the  pattern 
p«tieoce.  of  the  Constitution  of  animals ;  they  have  their  for- 
tunes and  days  limited  from  their  birth.  Whoever 
attempts  imperiously  to  cut  them  short  by  force  in 
the  middle  of  their  course,  does  lengthen  and  mul- 
tiply them,  and  incenses  instead  of  appeasing  them. 
I  am  of  Grantor's  opinion,  that  we  are  neither  ob- 
stinately and  wilfiilly  to  oppose  evils,  nor  truckle 
under  them  for  want  of  courage,  but  that  we  are 

*  Quintilian.  Instttut.  Orat.  lib.  zL  cap.  8. 
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naturally  to  give  way  to  them,  according. to  their 
condition  and  our  own :  we  ought  to  let  diseases  ' 

take  their  course ;  and  I  find  they  stay  less  with  me, 
who  let  them  alone.  I  have  lost  those  which  are 
reputed  the  most  tenacious  and  obstinate,  without 
anv  help  or  art,  and  contrary  to  the  physician's 
rules.  LrCt'  us  a  little  permit  nature  to  operate ; 
she  understands  her  own  affidrs  better  than  we.  But 
such  a  one  died,  and  so  shall  you,  if  not  of  that  dis- 
ease, of  another.  And  how  many  have  neverthe- 
less died,  who  have  had  three  physicians  to  attend 
them  ?  Example  is  a  mirror,  vague  and  universal, 
and  in  all  senses.    If  it  be  a  pleasant  medicine,  take  • 

it,  it  is  always  so  much  present  good.  I  will  never 
stick  at  the  name  nor  the  colour,  if  it  be  grateful  to 
the  palate:  pleasure  is  one  of  the  chief  kinds  of 
profit.  I  have  sufiered  rheums,  gouty  defluxions, 
diarrheas,  palpitations  of  the  heart,  megrims,  and 
other  accidents,  to  grow  old,  and  die  away  in  me, 
which  I  have  been  rid  of  when  I  was  half  fit  to 
nourish  them.  They  are  sooner  wrought  upon  by 
courtesy  than  bravado ;  we  must  patiently  suffer  the 
laws  of  our  condition ;  we  are  bom  to  grow  old,  to 
grow  weak,  and  to  be  sick  in  despite  of  all  medi- 
cine. It  is  the  first  lesson  the  Mexicans  teach  their 
children ;  so  soon  as  ever  they  come  out  of  their 
mother's  wombs,  they  thus  salute  them,  ^*  Thou  art 
^^  come  into  the  world,  child,  to  endure;  endure 
«^  therefore,  sufier,  and  be  silent"  It  is  injustice 
to  lament  that  that  is  £dlen  out  to  any  one,  which 
may  befal  every  one.  Indignare  si  quid  in  te  iniauej 
proprih  constitutum  est  ;♦  "  Then  be  angry,  when 
^<  there  is  any  thing  unjustly  decreed  against  thee 
"  alone." 

See  an  old  man  who  begs  of  God  that  he  will  what  cu« 
maintain  his  health  vigorous  and  entire,  that  is  to^^J^ 
fiay,  that  he  will  restore  him  to  youth : 

*  Seoec  episU  91* 
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sunt  be  eo.  SiuUe,  fwjfll  JuMcffuitra  voHs  fmerilUms  apita  f^ 

patoi^!*''  In  vain,  tkou  fccd,  are  aU  thy  chUdish  praT'n. 

Is  it  not  folly  ?  his  condition  is  not  capable  of  it.  The 

gout,  the  stone,  and  indigestion,  are  symptoms  of 
)ng  years,  as  heat,  rains,  and  winds  are  of  long 
Voyages,  Platot  does  not  believe  that  ^teidapius 
troubled  himself  to  provide  by  a  regimen  for  pro- 
longing life  in  a  weak  and  wasted  body,  useless  to 
his  country,  and  to  his  profession,  and  to  beget 
healthful  and  robust  children ;  and  he  does  not  think 
this  solicitude  suitable  to  the  divine  justice  and  pra- 
deiice,  which  is  to  direct  all  things  to  utility,  my 
good  friend,  your  business  is  done,  nobody  can  re- 
store you,  they  can  at  the  most  but  patch  you  up, 
and  prop  you  a  little,  and  prolong  your  misery  an 
hour  or  two : 

Non  secus  insUmtem  aupiensfukire  rumam^ 

Diversis  contra  mtitur  ohicibtiSj 
Donee  certa  dies^  omni  compage  sobUa, 

Ipsum  cum  rebus  subruat  auxilium. ;( 

Like  one  who,  willing  to  defer  a  while 
A  sudden  niin,  props  the  tbtt'ring  pile, 
Till  in  short  sf»ce  the  house,  the  tNTOps,  mi  All 
Togetb^  with  a  dbeadfU  niin  M. 

We  must  learn  to  suiFer  what  we  cannot  avoid.  Our 
life,  like  the  harmony  of  the  world,  is  composed  of 
contrary  things,  also  of  several  notes,  sweet  and 
harsh,  sharp  and  flat,  sprighti^  and  solemn ;  and  tiie 
musician  who  would  only  a^ct  one  of  these,  ^at 
would  he  be  able  to  say  ?  He  must  know  how  to 
make  use  of  them  all,  and  to  mix  them ;  and  we 
likewise  the  goods  and  evils  which  are  congenial  with 
our  life :  our  being  cannot  subsist  without  this  mix- 
ture, and  the  one  tribe  is  no  less  necessary  to  it 
than  the  other*    To  attempt  to  kick  against  natural 

*  Chrid.  Trirt. lib.  iii,  eleg.  8,  Tcr.  II. 
f  Se  Republica,  lib.  iii.  p.  623, 
i  Gallus,  e)eg.  1,  wr«  17^  Stc. 
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necessity,  is  to  represent  the  fidly  of  Ctes^hon,  who 
undertook  to  kick  with  his  mule. 

I  consult  little  about  the  alterations  I  fed  j  for^e^"^ 
those  people  take  advantage  when  they  have  you  at«^oided(o 
their  mercy.     They  cudgel  your  ears  with  flieirJSJSdMu 
prognostics;   and  having   formerly  surprised    me, 
weakened  with  sicknesss,   ii^uriouslv  handled  me 
with  their  doctrines  and  magisterial  taunts;   one 
while  menacing  me  with  great  pains,  and  another 
with  approaching  death }  by  which  threats  I  was  ia-^ 
deed  moved  and  shaken,  but  not  dejected,  nor  justled 
firom  my  place  ?  and  though  my  judgment  was  nei- 
ther  altered  nor  distracted,  yet  it  was  at  l^ast  em- 
barrassed by  it    It  is  always  agitation  and  struggle. 

Now  I  use  my  imagination  as  gentlv  as  I  can,Hei<iTa« 
and  would  discharge  it  of  all  trouble  and  contest,  if  h^,^||||||^ 
I  could.    A  man  must  assist,  flatter,  and  deceive  it,  MtiMTST 
if  he  can.     My  mind  is  fit  &x  that  office.    It  wants  *"  ****'^ 
no  appearances  throughout.    And  could  it  persuade, 
as  it  preaches,  it  would  successfully  relieve  me. 
Will  you  have  an  example  ?   It  teUs  me  that  it  is  for 
my  good  to  have  the  stone :  that  structiures  of  my 
age  are  naturally  to  suffer  some  ruin :   that  it  is 
now  time  they  should  begin  to  disjoint,  and  to  con« 
fessadecay;   it  is  a  common  necessity,  and  there 
was  no  new  miracle  to  be  wrought  for  me :  I  thereby 
pty  what  is  due  to  old  age,  and  I  cannot  expect  a 
better  account  of  it :  that  society  ought  to  comfort 
me,  bemg  Men  into  the  most  common  infirmity  of 
men  of  my  age.*    I  see  every  where  men  tormented  TJieitaoe 
with  the  same  disease:  and  am  honoiu^d  by  their ^j^'j^'" 
fellowship,  as  men  of  the  best  quality  are  most  fre-etpeciaiiV 
quently  afflicted  with  it ;  it  is  a  noUe  and  dignified  j^^j;^. 
disease.    That  of  such  as  are  afflicted  with  it,  few 
have  it  to  a  less  degree  c^  pain,  and  yet  they  are 
put  to  the  trouble  of  a  wretched  regimen,  and  the 
daily  taking  of  nauseous  drugs ;   whereas  I  owe  my 
better  state  purely  to  my  good  fortune.    For  i 

*  Dulce  estiiutens  socigt  habubledolorlg. 
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ordinary  broths  of  eringos,  and  bunt^wort,  that  I 
have  twice  or  thrice  taken  to  oblige  the  ladies,  who, 
with  greater  kindness  than  my  pain,  would  needs 
present  me  half  of  theirs,  seemed  to  me  equally  easy 
to  take,  and  fruitless  in  operation.  They  have 
a  thousand  vows  to  make  to  ^sculapius,  and  as 
many  crowns  to  pay  to  their  physician,  for  the  void- 
ing navel  easily  and  plentifully,  which  I  oflen  do 
by  ue  benefit  of  nature.  Even  the  decency  of  my 
countenance  is  not  disturbed  by  it  in  company ;  and 
I  can  hold  my  water  ten  hours,  and  as  long  as  any 
man  that  is  in  perfect  health.  The  fear  of  this  dis- 
ease, says  one,  did  formerly  affiight  thee,  when  it 
was  unknown  to  thee ;  the  crying  and  roaring  of 
those  that  make  it  worse  by  their  impatience,  begot 
a  horror  in  thee :  it  is  an  infirmity  that  punishes  the 
members  by  which  thou  hast  most  oflfended :  thou 
art  a  conscientious  fellow : 

Qu6B  venit  indigni  pcena,  dolenda  venkJ^ 
To  guiltless  suflTrers  our  regret  is  due. 

Consider  this  chastisement,  it  is  very  ^asv  in  com. 
parison  of  that  of  others,  and  inflicted  with  a  pater^ 
nal  tenderness :  do  but  observe  how  late  it  comes* 
it  only  seizes  and  incommodes  that  stage  of  thy  life; 
'  which  is  upon  the  matter  steril,  and  lost  j  having,  as  it 
were  by  composition,  given  way  to  the  Ucentiousness 
and  pleasures  of  thy  youth.  The  fear  and  the  compas- 
sion that  people  have  of  this  disease,  serves  thee  for 
matter  of  pride.  A  quality  whereof,  if  thou  hast 
thy  judgment  purified,  and  thy  reason  be  right  and 
sound,  thy  friends  will  yet,  notwithstanding,  discover 
some  tincture  in  thy  complexion.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
hear  it  said  of  a  man's  self,  ^*  Here  is  great  forti- 
^*  tude,  here  is  great  patience !"  Thou  art  seen  to 
sweat  with  the  excessive  pain,  to  look  pale  and  red; 
to  tremble,  to  vomit  blood,  to  suffer  strange  con- 
tractions and  convulsions,  bv  starts  to  let  tears  drop 
from  thine  eyes,  to  make  thick,  black,  and  dreadAu 
*  Orid.  epist.  5,  ver«  8« 
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urine,  or  have  it  suppres&ed  by  some  sharp  and  Jag* 
ged  stone,  that  cruelly  pricks  and  tears  the  neck  of 
the  bladder,  whilst  thou  entertainest  the  company 
with  thy  usual  countenance,  drolling  by  fits  witn  thy 
servants,  making  one  in  a  continued  discourse,  now 
and  then  excusing  thy  pain,  and  making  thy  su£* 
ferance  less  than  it  is.  Does  it  put  thee  in  mind 
of  the  men  of  past  times,  who  so  greedily  sought 
diseases  to  keep  their  virtue  in  breath  and  exercise? 
Put  the  case  that  nature  inclines  and  forces  thee  to 
that  glorious  school,  into  which  thou  wouldst  never 
have  entered,  of  thy  own  free  will.  If  thou  tellest 
me,  that  it  is  a  dangerous  and  mortal  disease ;  what 
diseases  are  not  ?  For  it  is  a  physical  cheat  to  except 
any,  and  to  say,  that  they  do  not  tend  directly  to 
death :  what  matter  is  it,  if  they  steer  that  way  by 
accident,  and  if  they  slide  and  wheel  gently  into  the 
path  that  leads  to  it  ?  But  thou  dost  not  die  be- 
cause thou  art  sick,  thou  diest  because  thou  art  liv- 
ing. Death  actually  kills  thee  without  thfi  help  of 
of  sickness:  and  to  some,  sickness  has  deferred 
death,  who  have  lived  the  longer  by  reason  that  they 
thought  themselves  always  dying.  To  which  may 
be  added,  that,  as  of  wounds  so  of  diseases,  some 
are  medicinftl  and  wholesome.  The  colic  is  oft  no 
less  long-lived  than  you.  We  know  men  with  whom 
it  has  continued  from  their  infancy,  even  to  extreme 
old  age,  and  if  they  had  not  parted  company,  it 
would  have  attended  them  longer  still ;  you  oniier 
kill  it  than  it  kills  you :  and  though  it  present  you 
the  image  of  approaching  death,  were  it  not  a  good 
oflSce  to  a  man  of  such  an  age,  to  put  him  in  mind 
of  his  latter  end  ?  What  is  worse,  thou  hast  no  lon- 
ger any  thing  that  should  make  thee  desire  to  be 
cured.  Common  necessity  will  however  presently 
call  thee  away.  Do  but  consider  how  arttuUy  and 
gently  she  puts  thee  out  of  conceit  with'  life,  and 
weans  thee  from  the  world;  not  compelling  thee 
with  a  tyrannical  subjection,  as  by  many  other  in- 
firmities  which  you  see  old  men  afflicted  with,  that 
hold  them  in  continual  torment,  and  keep  them 
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in  perpetual  and  incessant  pains  and  infirmities  { 
but  by  wamin|;s  and   instructions  at  several  .in- 
terval^ internuxing  long  pauses  of  repose,  as  it 
were  to  give  thee  scc^e  to  meditate  and  ruminate 
upcm  thy  lesscm  at  thy  leisure ;   in  order  to  enable 
thee  to  judge  ari^t,  and  to  assume  the  rescrfutioQ 
of  a  man  of  coun^e,  she  presents  to  thee  liie  entire 
state  of  thy  condition,  both  in  good  and  evil,  and 
with  a  very  cheerful,  and  an  insupportable  life,  al« 
temately  in  one  and  the  same  day.    If  thou  em- 
bracest  not  death,  at  least  thou  shakest  hands  with  it 
once  a  month ;   by  which  thou  hast  mwe  cause  to 
hope  that  it  will  one  day  surprise  thee  without  warn* 
h^  i  and  that,  being  so  oil  conducted  to  the  water* 
side,  and  thinking  thyself  to  be  still  upon  the  accus- 
tomed terms,  thou  and  fliy  confidence  will  at  one' 
time  or  imotiier  be  unexpectedly  wafted  over.*    A 
man  has  no  reason  to  complain  of  diseases  that  fiurly 
divide  the  time  with  heatth.    I  am  obligied  to  finr* 
tune  for  having  so  often  assaulted  me  with  the  same 
tort  of  weapons ;  she  forms  add  fitshions  me  by  usage» 
and  hardens  and  habituates  me  so  to  her  attacks  that 
I  can  know  within  a  little,  for  how  much  I  shall  be 
quit.    For  want  of  naturdi  memory,  I  make  one  dT 
paper :  and  as  any  new  symptom  happens  in  my  dis- 
ease, I  write  it  down ;   from  whence  it  falls  out» 
that  being  now  almost  past  throu^  all  sorts  o£  ex- 
amples, u  aiiy  astonishment  threaten  me,  tumbling 
over  these  little  loose  notes,  like  the  Sibyb'  leaves,  I 
never  fail  of  Aiding  matter  of  consolation  from  some 
fitvourable  prognostic  in  my  past  experience.    Cus- 
tom also  makes  me  hope  better  for  the  time  to  come. 
For  the  conduct  of  this  evacuation  having  so  long 
continued,  it  is  to  be  believed  that  nature  will  not 
alter  her  course,  and  that  no  other  worse  accident  will 
haj^n  than  what  I  already  feeL    Besides,  the  con- 

*  Thk  seems  to  be  an  aUusion  to  what  was  fabled  by  ^s  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans,  that  the  dead  were  transported  over  the  river 
Styx  in  Charon's  ferry-boat ;  a  fancy  with  which  we  still  adorn  our 
poetiy,  ttid  Mmietimes  adopt  m  prose  too  in  our  ftmiliar  oonver* 
•atkm. 
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ditsoQ  of  this  disease  is  not  unsuitable  to  my  forward 
and  hasty  complexion.    When  it  assaults  me  gently^ 
I  am  afraid,  for  it  is  then  £>r  a  great  while ;  but 
it  has  naturally  brisk  and  vigorous  excesses*     It 
claws  nie  to  purpose  for  a  day  or  two.     My  reins 
held  out  an  age  without  alteration,  and  I  have  al* 
most  now  lived  another  since  they  changed  their 
state.    Evils  have  their  periods  as  weU  as  benefit ; 
perhaps  this  infirmity  draws  towards  an  end.    Age 
weakens  the  heat  of  my  stomach,  the  digestion  of 
which  being  less  perfect^  it  sends  this  crude  matter 
to  my  reins ;  and  why  at  a  certain  revolution  may 
not  the  heat  of  my  reins  be  also  abated,  so  that  they 
can  no  longer  petri^  my .  phlegm,  and  nature  pave 
the  way  for  some  otner  manner  of  purgation.     Years 
have  evidently  helped  me  to  drain  certain  rheums  $ 
and  why  not  those  excrements  which  furnish  matter 
for  gravel  ?  but  is  there  any  thing  sweet  in  compari* 
son  of  this  sudden  change,  when  from  an  excessive 
pain,  I  come,  by  the  voidmg  of  a  stone,  to  recover, 
as  from  a  flash  of  lightning,  the  beautiful  light  of 
health,  so  free  and  full  as  it  happens  in  our  sudden 
and  sluirpest  fits  of  the  colic :  is  there    any  thing  ne«iA 
in  the  pain  suffered,  that  can  compare  to  the  plea-  ^^J^^ 
sure  of  so  sudden  an  amendment  ?    Oh !  how  much  Ikkn^ 
more  pleasant  does  health  seem  to  me  after  sickness 
so  near  and  conti^oUs  to  each  other,  as  that  I  can 
distinguish  them  in  the  presence  of  cme  another  in 
their  best  state,  when  they  vie  with  one  another,  as 
it  were,  which  shall  have  the  mastery !   What  the 
Stoics  say,  that  vices  are  profitably  introduced,  to 
give  value  and  support  to  vutue ;  we  can  with  better 
reason,  and  less  hazard  of  censure,  say  of  nature, 
tiiat  she  has  given  us  pain  for  the  honour  and  ser- 
vice of  pleasure  and  indolence.    When  Socrates,  sdf- 
ter  his  tetters  were  knocked  off,  felt  the  pleasure  of 
that  itching  which  the  weight  of  them  had  caused  in 
Idslegs^he  rejoiced  to  consider  the  strict  alliance 
between  pain  and  pleasure,  how  they  are  linked  to* 
gether  by  a  necessary  connection,  so  that  by  turns 
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they  follow  and  mutually  beget  one . another;   and 
cried  out  to  Msop^  that  he  ought  from  this  conai- 
deration,  to  have  taken  a  subject  proper  for  a  fine 
fable. 
TbeadTan-     The  worst  that  I  see  in  other  diseases  is,  that  they 
M^eaw  ^^^  i^ot  so  grievous  in  their  operation,  as  liiey  are  in 
all  other    their  issue.    A  man  is  a  whole  year  in  recovering, 
•<»p«n-  and  all  the  while  full  of  weaknes  and  fear.    So  dan- 
gerous and  gradual  is  the  recovery  of  health,  thai 
Uiere  is  no  end  of  it.    Before  you  are  allowed  to 
throw  off  a  handkerchief,  and  then  a  cap,  before 
they  allow  you  to  take  the  air,  to  drink  wine,  lie 
with  your  wife,  and  eat  melons,  it  is  odd  if  you  re* 
lapse  not  into  some  new  distemper.     The  stcHie  has 
tlus  privilege,  that  it  carries  itself  clean  off,  whereaa 
others  always  leave  behind  them  some  impression 
and  alteration,  which  renders  the  body  subject  to 
some  new  disease,  and  lend. a  hand  to  one  another, 
itprodncet     Those  are  excusable,    that  content    themselves 
!^(^  with  possession  of  us,  without  extending  it&rther, 
tbatareof  and  introducing  their  consequences:  but  courteous 
"^^^^     and  kind  are  such  whose  departure  brings  us  any 
profitable  issue.    Since  I  have  been  troubled  with 
the  stone,  I  find  myself  freed  from  all  other  accidents^ 
much  more  methinks  than .  I  was  before,  and  have 
never  had  any  fever  since.     I  argue,  that  the  ex- 
treme and  frequent  vomitings  that  1  am  subject  to, 
purge  me :  and  on  the  other  side,  my  loathings,  and 
the  strange  fasts.  I  am  forced  to  keep,  digest,  my 
present  humours :  and  nature,  in  those  stones,  voids 
whatever  there  is  in  me  that  is  superfluous  and  hurt- 
fiil.    Let  it  never  be  said  that  this  is  a  medicine  too 
dear  bought.  For  to  what  purpose  are  so  many  stink- 
ing apozemes,  caustics,   incisions,  sweats,   setons, 
diets,  and  so  many  other  methods  of  cure,  which  oft^ 
by  reason  we  are  not  able  to  undergo  their  violence 
and  importunity,  bring  us  to  our  graves  ?   So  that 
when  I  am  seized  with  the  stone,  I  look  upon  it 
as  physic ;  when  freed  fr(Hn  it,  I  think  it  an  entire 
deliverance. 
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.    There,  is  likewise  another  particular,  benefit  of  my. 
disease ;  which  is^  that  it  most  plays  its  game  by  it- 
self and  lets  me  play  mine,  or  else  T  only  want  cou- 
rage to  do  it  ?   for  in  its  greatest  fury^  I  have  en- 
dured it  ten  hours  together  on  horseback ;  do  but 
have  patience,  jrou  need  no  other  regimen ;  jpl^yf 
dine,  run,  do  this  and  the  other  thing  too  if  you 
can;   your  debauch  will  do  you  more  good  than 
harm.    Say  as  much  to  one  that  has  the  pox,  the 
gout,  or  a  rupture :  the  other  diseases  have  more 
universal  obligations,  rack  our  actions  after  another 
manner,  disturb  our  whole  system,  and  to*their  con- 
sideration engage    the  whole  state  of  life.     Hiis 
only  jnnches  the  skin,  it  leaves  the  understanding 
and  will  whoUy  at  your  disposal,  as  also  the  tongue^ 
hands,  and  feet.   It  rather  awakes  than  stupifies  you. 
The  mind  is  struck  with  the  burning  heat  of  a  fever, 
overwhelmed  with  an  epilepsy,  distracted  by  a. sharp 
megrim,  and  finally  astonished  by  all  diseases  that 
hurt  the  whole  mass,  and  the  most  noble  parts :  this 
never  attacks  the  soul.     If  any  thing  goes  amiss 
with  her,  it  is  her  own  fiuilt,  she  betrays,  dismounts, 
and  abandons  herself.     There  are  none  but  fools 
who  suffer  themselves  to  be  persuaded,  that  this  hard 
and  massy  body,  which  is  baked  in  our  kidneys,  is 
to  be  dissolved  by  draughts :   wherefore,  when  it  is 
once  stirred,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  giv« 
it  passage,  and  indeed  it  wiU  force  it  of  itself. 

I  likewise  observe  ^this  particular  convenience  in 
it,  that  it  is  a  disease  wherein  we  have  little  to  guess 
at.  We  are  free  firom  the  trouble  into  which 
other  diseases  throw  us,  by  the  uncertainty  of  their 
causes,  conditions,  and  progress.  A  trouble  that  is 
infinitely  painful.  We  have  no  need  of  consultation 
and  doctoral  interpretations ;  the  senses  well  enough 
infi)rm  us  whatit  is,  and  where  it  is.  By  such  like 
arguments,  both  weak  and  strong,  as  Cicero  did  the 
.disease  of  his  old  age,  I  try  to  lull,  and  amuse  my 
imagination,  and  to  soothe  its  wounds.  If  I  find 
them  worse  to-morrow,  I  will  provide  new  strata^ 
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gems.  True  it  is,  I  am  come  to  that  pass  of  late^ 
that  the  least  motion  forces  pure  blood  out  of  my 
kidneys :  and  what  of  that  ?  I  stir  nevertheless  as 
befiire,  xide  after  my  hounds  with  a  juvenOe  ardour, 
and  find  that  I  have  very  good  satis&ction  for  an  bc* 
ddent  of  that  importance,  when  it  costs  me  no  mor^ 
but  a  stupor  and  alteration  in  that  part  It  is  some 
great  stone  that  wastes  and  consumes  the  substance 
of  my  kidneys,  and  of  my  life,  which  by  little  and 
little  evaporates,  not  without  some  natural  pleasure, 
as  an  excrement  henceforward  superfluous  and  trou<- 
blesome.  *  Now,  if  I  feel  anv  thing  to  roll,  do  not 

Xzt  that  I  should  trouble  myself  to  consult  my 
or  my  urine,  thereby  to  put  myself  upon  some 
uneaiy  fi>rethougbt;  I  shall  soon  enough  fed  the 
pain,  without  making  it  longer  by  the  disease  of 
roar.  He  who  fears  to  suffer,  already  suffers  what 
he  fears.  To  which  may  be  added,  tnat  the  doubts 
'  and  ignorance  of  those  who  take  upon  them  to  ex^ 
plain  the  springs  of  nature,  with  her  internal  pro<> 
gressions  and  the  many  fidse  prognostics  of  ^eir 
art,  ought  to  give  us  to  understand,  that  her  ways 
are  utteriy  unknown. 
The  gMM-  There  is  great  imcertainty,  variety,  and  obscurity, 
]^^J^  in  what  she  either  promises  or  threatens ;  old  ag^ 
vine  wy  exccpted,  which  is  an  undoubted  sign  of  the  ap» 
vflcertain.  pjQgch  of  death.  lu  all  other  acdcfents  I  see  few 
signs  of  the  futurity,  whereon  we  may  ground  our 
divination.  I  only  judge  myself  by  my  real  sensa^ 
tidn,  and  not  hv  discourse :  to  what  end  ?  since  I 
nm  resolved  to  bring  nothing  to  it  but  expectation 
and  patience.  Will  you  know  how  much  I  get  by 
tiiis  r  Observe  those  that  do  otherwise,  and  who  rely 
upon  so  many  different  persuasions  and  counsels, 
how  oft,  and  how  much  they  labour  under  imaguia- 
tion,  exclusive  of  any  bodily  pain.  I  have  many 
times  pleased  myself, .  being  well  when  I  have  been 
safe,  and  delivered  from  these  dan^ous  accidents^ 
to  communicate  them  to  the  physicians,  as  if  they 
were  then  beginning  to  discover  themselves  in  me^ 
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where  I  utodenveii):  ik€  tstrxMe  9e»tenck&  of  tbeitf 
dreadful  ODndusions,  bemg  yery.well  at  ea«e;  aad  I 
was  the  mofe  obliged  to  the  favani  of  God^*  and  bebi 
tec  Mtisfied  of  the  vanity  of  .this  art 
<   There  is  nothing  thart  jo^t  so  much  to  be  re«  Montaigne 
eominended  to  ^sooth  as  activity  aaid  vigilaoioe.    Oud^  ^^^ 
life  is  nothing  but  motion:    I  bestir  myself  miit^^^'^^"' 
great  difficulty,  and  am  slow  in  every  thing,  whether 
in^  rising,  going  to  bed,  or  eating.     Seven  of  the 
eicx^k  ia^tbe  q^ningtis  .early  for  mej    and  where  I 
govern^  I  never  dine  before  eleven,  nor  sup  till  al^ 
ter  six.    I  have  ftrraerly  attributed  the  cause  of  £he 
fevers,  and  other  diseases  I  have  &llen  into,  to  the 
heaviness  and  didlness  that  long  sleeping  had  .brought       \^  - 
upon  me,  and  have  ever  repented  my  keeping  agasit  .^J 

in  the  momanig.  Hato  is  more  anny  at  the  exceas  .-  *• 
of  fllee^ng  than  liiet  of  drinking:  I  love  t&  lie  hiirtfj 
and  alone,  even  without  my  wife,  as  kings  aiu 
tirinces  do,  but  pretty  well  covered  with  cbthra^ 
fhey  ne^w  worm  my  bed  $  but  since  my  being 
grown  old,  th^  give  me  for  need  warqoi  clothes  to 
ky  to  ^y  foet  and  stomach.  The  great  Scipn 
was  branded  for  a  great  sleeper ;.  though,  in;  my  opis» 
ni€m,  for  no  other  reason.  Dot  that  men  weve^  dia* 
pleased,  l^t  he  was  the  only  man  in  whom  no  othev 
mult  was  to  be  found.  .  If  I  have  any  thing  delisato 
in  my  way  of  livnig,  it  is  rathen  in  ny  Ijdng  than  ann 
thing  dse;  but  generally  I  give  way,  andaceoim 
modate  myself  as  much  as  any  to  necessity^  Sfeep 
ing  has  taken  up  agre^t  partpf  my  life,  and  Lyei 
eontinne-at  l^e  age  I  now^am  to^  sleep  eight  or  ninei 
hours  at  a  stretch.  '.:  .      ^ 

I  wean  myself  to  my  advantage  from  this  propen-  He  cor. 
sitv  to  sloth,  and  am  evidently  better  for  so  doing,  J^^Jj'j'JJ;'**.^ 
I  nnd  the  change  a  little  hard  indeed,  but  in  three  utterd"  vs 
days  it  is  over,  and  see  but  few  that  live  with  ^^^Hch^avAt 
deep,  when  need  requiii^s,  and  that  more  constantly  or  it. 
exerdse-themselveei,  nor  to  whom  journiesu  ace  iess 
troublesome.  My  body  is  capable  of  long  continued, 
but  not  of  a  violent  or  sudden  agitation.     I  avoid  of 

VOL.  III.  2D 
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kie'  all  violent  exerdseB^  and  such  as  ilkdine  me  ta 
sweaty  my  limbs  being  weary  before  thej  are  hot#  I 
am  used  to  be  iqpon  my  legs  a  whole  day  together^^ 
and  am  never  weaiy  of  waUmig :  butfirom  imr  youthy 
I  never  loved  to  ride  upon  pavement  On  mot  I  go 
up  to  the  breech  in  dirt ;  and  indeed  little  fellows 
as  I  am,  are  sutgect  in  the  streets  to  be  elbowed 
and  jostled,  for  want  of  presence  and  stature ;  and  I 
have  ever  loved  to  rest  myself,  whether  sitting  or 
lying,  with  my  heels  as  high,  or  higher  than  my 
seat, 
the  Biu.  There  is  no  profession  so  feasant  as  the  military ; 
^J2[^  a  profession  both  noUe  in  its  execution  (for  vahiiur 
^coMpi»  is  the  strongest,  most  superb,  and  most  generous  of 
!|]y„y*  an  virtues),  and  noble  m  its  cause.  There  is  no 
utihty  either  more  extensive,  or  more  just,  than  the 
protection  of  the  peace  and  grandeur  of  a  man's 
country.  The  company  of  so  many  noble,  youngs 
and  active  men  ddights  you }  as  does  the  ordinary 
sffiht  of  so  many  tragic  spectacles ;  and  the  fieedom 
of  tlreir  conversation  witnout  art,  with  a  masculine 
and  unceremonious  wa^  of  living.  The  variety  of  A 
thousand  diftrent  actions;  the  ena>uraging  har- 
mony of  martial  music,  that  ravishes  your  ears  and 
warmsyour  souls }  the  honour  of  this  exercise ;  nav, 
even  its  severity  and  hardshijps,  which  Plato  so  little 
iRscounts,  that  m  his  Repubhc  he  makes  women  and 
f^ddren  share  in  them,  are  deli^tful  to  you.  You  put 
vmrrselves  voluntarily  iqpon  particular  exploits  and 
hazards,  according  as  you  judge  of  their  lustre  and 
importance,  and  see,  when  even  life  itself  is  therein 
Excusably  employed : 

Pidchrumque  mori  succurrit  in  armis.^' 
How  beautiful  it  is  to  die  in  arms. 

To  fear  the  common  dangers  that  concern  so  great 
a  multitude  of  men,  not  to  dare  to  do  what  so  many 
sorts  of  souls,  and  a  whole  people  dara  to  do^  i$ 

•  £aeid.lib.ikTer.817# 
IS 


iR>r  a  heart  that  is  elfe)ninate>  and  mean  beyond  all 
tneasore.  Company  encourages  even '  dhildf^n.  If 
others^  excel  you  in  knowledge,  in  gracefulness,  in 
strength,  or  fortune,  you  have  natural  causes  to 
blame  for  that ;  but  to  give  place  to  them  in  fortitude 
of  mind,  you  can  blame  none  but  yourself.  Death  is 
more  abject,  morelanguishing,  and  painful  in  bed  than 
in  battle;  and  fevers  and  catarrhs  are  as  painfbl  and 
mortal  as  a  musket  shot :  whoever  is  formed  valiantly 
to  bear  the  accidents  of  common  life,  would  need  no 
more  courage  to  be  a  soldier.  Vvoere^  m  LuCiiig 
militare  est  ;*    ^^  Life,  my  Lucilius,  is  a  warfiure/' 

I  do  not  remember  that  I  ever  had  the  itch ;  yet 
scratching  is  one  of  nature's  sweetest  gratifications, 
and  nearest  at  hand,  but  the  smart  follows  too  close* 
i  use  it  most  in  my  ears,  which  are  often  apt  to  itch. 

I  came  into  the  world  with  all  my  senses  ehtire,  Mon. 
even  to  perfection.     My  stomach  is  pretty  good,  as  £^1*^*^^^^ 
also  is  my  head  and  my  breath :  and  fbr  the  most  part^tution!"*  ^ 
they  have  continued  themselves  so  in  spite  of  my  fe^ 
vers.     I  have  past  the  age  to  which  some  nations; 
not  without  reason,  have  prescribed  so  just  a  term 
of  life,  that  they  would  not  suffer  men  to  exceed  it ;' 
and  yet  I  have  some  intervals,  though  short  and  in- 
constant, so  bright,  as  are  little  inferior  to  the  healtii 
isind  indolency  of  my  yduth  :  1  do  not  mean  vigour 
and  sprightliness,  it  being  not  reason  that  it  shoiaM 
follow  me  beyond  its  limits : 

Non  hoc  amplius  est  liminis,  out  aqutis 
Ccelestis  patiens  latus.  t 

In  life  I  find  it  much  too  Iat6 

To  stand  all  weathers  at  her  gate.  .... 

My  &ce  and  eyes  presently  discover  me.    All  my  numin^ 
alterations  begin  there,  and  appear  worse  than  theyjf,^^^^ 
really  fu:e.    Mv  friends  oft  pity  me,  before  I  feel  the  by  the  ai^ 
cause  in  myself}    my  looking-glass  does  not  fright  ^'^^^ 
me,  for  even  in  my  youth  it  has-  befidlen  me  more 
than  once  to  change  my  countenance,  to  put  on  a 

*  S^nec.  ep.  96.  t  Hon  Ub.  itu  ode  1<^  vet.  19. 
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trpuUecl  aspect  boding  no  ffood,  irithout  any  graat 
cxmsequence ;  inBOQiucb^  mat  the  physicians,  not 
fiodiiig  any  cause  within,  answerable  to.  that  oufct 
.  ward  alteration,  attributed  it  to  die  mind,  s^nd  some 
secret  passion  diat  preyed  upon  my^  vitals ;  but  their 
were  deceived.  If  my  body  governed  itself  as  w^ 
according  to  my  wish,  as  my  mind  does,  we  should 
move  a  little  mere  at  our  ease-  My  mind  was  thea 
not  only  free  firom  trouble,  but  moreover  full  of  sa^ 
tifi^ictioq  and  joy,  as  it  commonly  is,  half^y  com- 
plexion, afid  half  by  design ; 

Nee  vitiani  artus  cegrce  amiagia  mentis.* 


■  I  never  yet  cx)uld  6nd, 

That  e'er  my  body  sufier'd  by  my  mind.f 

I  an)  of  the  opinion,  that  this  temperature  of  my  mind, 
liaa  oft  raised  my  body  from  its  lapses :  the  latter  i» 
often  oppressed ;  and  if  the  former  be  not  brisk  and 
gay,  it  is  at  least  quiet  and  at  rest.  I  had  a  quartan 
ague  four  or  five  months,  that  made  me  look. wretch* 
edly,  while  my  mind  wa^  always,  if  not  calm,  yet 
pleasant ;  if  the  pain  be  without  me,  the  weakness 
'and  languor  do  not  much  deject  me :  I  have  known 
several  corporal  faintings,  that  are  shocking  so  much 
as  to  name,  which  yet  I  would  less  fear  than  a  thou? 
sand  passions  and  jactations  of  mind  that  I  freqiieptijr 
^ee.  J  resolve  no  more  to .  run,  it  is  enough  thiit  1 
crawl  alon^ ;  nor  do  I  complain  of  the  natursd  decay 
that  I  feel  in  myself, 

Quis  tnmidum  guiiur  miratur  in  AlpUms  ?  % 
Who  wonders  to  see  a  swell'd  neck  in  the  Alps  ? 

nor  regret  that  my  duration  shall  not  be  as  long  and 

entire  as  that  of  an  oak. 
Npratsor-      I  havc  no  reason  to  complain  of  my  imagination, 
2^pJ^  for  I  have  had  few  thoughts  in  my  life  which  have 

'■*  Ovid.  Trist.  lib.  iii«  eleg.  8,  ver.  fi^ 

^  t  ^ontaign^  here.interprets  Ofid's  words  in  a.  scuisct  9p|y)aite  l# 
what  they  ^arry  in  that  poet ;  for  what  he  plainly  meant  to  say  is, 
that  his  mind  was  not  a  suflferer  by  any  indisposition  of  the  6ody. 
X  Juven.  sat.  13,  ver.  162* 
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fifo  much  as  broke  my  sleep,  ekcept  those  of  desire,ff«ii«rtbc 
n^hich  have  srwaked  without  afflicting  me :  I  dream  ll^fj^ 
but  seldom,  and  then  of  chimeras  and  fantastica)^'«««>  be. 
things,  commonly  produced  from  pleasant  thoughts,  rifi^SJjJ^ 
father  ridiculous  than  sad ;  and  believe  it  to  be  true,^*»"  "»^ 
that  dreams  are  the  true  interpreters  of  6ur  inclina- 
tions ;  but  there  is  art  required  to  sort  and  under- 
stand them : 

Reacy  qucB  in  viia  usurpmi  hominss,  cogUant,  airant,  vident^* 
quceque  aiunt  vigilantes^  agitantque^  ea  si  cui  in  somm  accidunh 
minus  murum  est.f 

''  It  is  DO  wonder,  O  kiog,  if  what  men  are  accustomed  to 
^  think,  care  for,  see,  and  say,  when  waking,  should  also  run  in 
*  their  heads  when  they  arc  asleep." 

Plato  moreover  says^  that  it  is  the  office  of  prudence 
to  draw  instructions  of  divination  of  future  things; 
from  dreams..  I  see  nothing  in  it,  except  the  won- 
derful experiments  related  of  them  by  Socrates, 
Xenophon,  and  Aristotle,  all  men  of  irreproachable 
liuthoiity.t  Historians  say,  that  the  people  oi^ 
Atlantis  never  dream,  and  that  they  also  never  eat^be 
any  thing  that  had  life.  I  add,  forasmuch  as  it  is  f^r^ 
perhaps  the  reason  why  they  never  dream;  fbr^iv^un* 
rythagoras  ordered  a  certain  preparation  of  diet,  to 
bciget  proper  dreams :  mine  are  very  gentle,  without 
any  agitation  of  body,  or  expression  of  voice.  I 
have  seen  several  of  my  time  wonderfiillv  disturbed 
by  them;  Theoiu  the  philosopher,  walked. iti  his 
sleep }  as  also  did  Pericles  his  servant,  and  that  upon 
the  very  tiles  and  tops  of  the  house.  §  , 

*  This  18  taken  from  a.  tragedy  of  Acclus,  entitled  BriiUis,  where 
a  sooths^er  addresses  Tarquin  the  superb,  one  of  the  chief  drama- 
tis persons. 

t  Cic.  de  Div.  lib.  i,  cap.  22. 

X  Herodotus,  lib.  iv.  p.  322. 

§  I  knew  a  learned  gentleman  who  affirmed,  that  the  stories  of 
sleep-walkers  were  true.  In  Mr.  Menage's  notes  upon  this  nlace 
(m  Diogenes  Laertius,  in  the  Life  of  ^rrrbo,  lib.  ix.  sect.  82},  we 
nnd  a  passage  of  Galen,  where  this  learned  physician  tells  us,  that 
bavuig  heard  of  persons  walking  in  their  sleep,  he  did  not  believe  a 
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ife  wasBpt  I  hardly  ever  choose  my  dish  at  table,  but  fall  U> 
tSii\et^  on  the  next  at  hand,  and  unwillingly  change  it  for 
another.  The  clutter  of  plates  and  services  dis* 
pleases  me  as  much  as  any  other  whatever.  I  am. 
easily  satisfied  With  little  fare,  and  am  an  enemy  to 
the  opinion  of  Favorinus,  that  in  a  feast  you  must 
Quffei:  the  meat  you  like  to  be  snatched,  and  another 
plate  of  another  sort  to  be  set  before  you ;  and  that 
](t  is  It  pitiful  supper,  if  you  do  not  stuff  your  guests 
n^ith  the  rumps  of  various  fowls ;  and  that  the  bec- 
cafico*  only  deserves  to  be  eaten  entire.  I  usually 
eat  salt-meats,  yet  I  choose  bread  that  has  no  salt  in 
it  i  wd  my  baker  never  sends  up  other  to  my  table» 
contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  country.  In  my  m^ 
fimcy,  what  thev  had  most  to  correct  in  me,  was 
the  refusal  of  things  that  children  commonly  best 
love,  as  sugar,  sweet-meats,  and  marchpanes.  My 
governor  opposed  this  my  averrion  to  daintv  fare  as 
a  kind  of  nicety,  and  indeed  it  is  nothing  else  but  a 
difficulty  of  relishing  any  thing  one  tastes.  Who- 
ever cures  a  child  of  a  particular  aversion  to  brown 
bread,  bacon,  or  garlic,  cures  him  of  all  kind  of  de- 
licacy. There  are  some  who  pretend  to  work  and 
live  hard,  that  wish  for  powdered  beef  and  bacon 
amongst  partridge  ;  they  have  a  good  time  of  itj  it 
is  the  delicacy  of  delicacies,  it  is  the  taste  of  an  ef- 
^minate  fortune,  that  disrelishes  ordinary  things, 
Per  qua  hixiiria  dhitiarum  tadio  hdit.f  To  cease 
to  make  good  cheer  with  what  another  does^  and  to 
be  curious  jn  what  a  man  eats,  is  the  essence  of  this  ) 
vice : 


Vjrcl  of  i^,  l^ill  being  obllgpd  pnce  to  travel  on  foot  all  pight  loi^, 
he  was  forced  to  believe  it,  by  liis  own  experience,  ^'c.  fiut  acr 
cording  to  this  principle  Galen  gives  us  autliority  for  iiot  believing 
any  thing  at  all  of  the  matter,  till  we  have  experienced  it  as  well  aa 
he. 

.  *  A  small  l^rd,  called  a  fig-pecker^  because  it  feeds  upon  figs 
^hen  they  are  ripe,  especially  m  Pied^opt.     It.  sings  like  Sd  N>gh%- 
Jugale,  and  lives  nine  or  ten  years, 
t  Scpeca,  epist.  18,  ' 
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Si  ffitf  dba  coenare  times  oAis  omnepaiettd::^ 
If  you  scorn  not  a  sallad  in  a  mean  dbb. 

There  is  indeed  this  difference,  tiiat  it  is  better  ta  , 
oblige  a  man's  appetite  in  things  that  are  most  easy 
to  be  had,  but  it  is  always  vice  to  oblige  a  man's 
self.  I  formerly  said  a  kinsman  of  mine  was  nice^ 
who,  by  being  m  our  sallies,,  had  unlearned  the  use 
of  beds,  and  to  put  offhis  clothes. 

If  I  had  any  sons,  I  would  wish  them  my  fi)rtune«  Mootaigie 
The  good  Btther  that  God  gave  me  (who  has  no»2SJ^|  ^ 


thing  of  me  but  the  acknowledgment  of  his  bounty,  ^.  .    . 
though  truly  it  is  a  very  hearty  one)  sent  me  firom^aMw, 
my  cradle  to  be  brought  up  in  a  poor  village  of  ^>2lS!«ir*^ 
and  there  continued  me  all  the  while  I  was  at  nurse,  ^^H^^i 
and  longer,  bringing  me  up  to  the  meanest,  and^^^* 
most  common  way  of  Uving :  Magna  pars  liber tatis  est 
bene  maratus  venter :  t  **  A  wdT  governed  belly  is  a 
**  great  part  of  liberty/'    Never  take  upon  your*  timu  m. 
selves,  and  much  less  give  up  to  your  wives,  theJ[|J|^^j|||^ 
care  of  their  nurture ;  leave  the  formmg  them  to  fyr^^edmc^ 
tune,  under  popular  and  natural  laws;  leave  it  to^^JJJ^ 
custom  to  train  them  up  to  frugality  and  hardships, 
that  they  may  rather  descend  from  them,  than  as- 
cend to  them.    This  humour  of  my  father's  yet  ainU 
ed  at  another  end,  that  is,  to  make  me  famiuar  with 
those  people,  and  with  that  rank  of  men  who  most 
need  our  assistance ;  believing  that  I  would  be  moret 
obliged  rather  to  regard  them  who  extended  their 
arms  to  me,  than  those  who  turned  their  backs  upoQ 
me.    For  this  reason  also  it  was,  that  he  provided  me 
sureties  at  the  font,  of  the  meanest  fortunei  to 
oblige  and  bind  me  to  them« 

Neither  has  his  design  succeeded  altogether  iH ;  wm  ««§ 
for,  whether  it  be  because  there  is  more  honour  in  j^^^ruSt 
such  a  condescension,  or  out  of  natural  compassion,  «*««»*«^ 
which  has  a  very  great  power  over  me,  I  have  a  kind 
inclination  towards  the  meaner  sort  of  people.    The 

^  Hon  lib.  L  epist  S«  ver.  &  t  Seoeca,  episu  129, 
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faction  whicli  I  condaxin  in  our  civil  vmiij  I  shall 
more  sharply  condemn  When  I  see  th^n  flottrish  and 
prosper.     It  will  half  reconcile  me  to  them,  when  I 
shall  see  thiem  miserable,  and  suppressed.  Hdw  much 
The  noble  do  I  aduiire  the  generous  humour  of  Chelonis,* 
Chrion^s?    daughter  and  wife  to  the  kings  of  Sparta !  Whilst 
her  husband  Cleqmbrotus,  in  the  commotion  of  her 
city,'  had  the  advantage  over  Leonidas,  her  father, 
.        she,  Jike  a  good  daughter,  stuck  close  to  her  fathef 
in  ^11  his  misery  and  exile  in  opposition  to  the  con-r 
queror.     But  so  soon  as  the  chance  of  war  turned, 
she  changed  her  will  with  the  chance  of  fortuncj^ 
, '  and  bravely  turned  to  her  husband's  side,  whom  shd 

accompanied  wheresoever  his  ruin  carried  him  :  hav- 
ing, as  it  appears,  no  other  choice,  than  to  cleave 
to  that  side  which  stood  most  in  need  Of  her,  and 
>vhere  she  best  manifested  her  compassion.  I  am 
naturally  more  apt  to  follow  the  example  of  Flami- 
nius,  who  was  ready  to  give  his  assistance  to  those 
that  had  need  of  him,  than  to  those  who  had  power 
to  do  him  good  ;  than  the  example  of  Pyrrhus,  who 
was  of  an  humour  to  stoop  to  the  great,  and  to  do- 
mineer over  the  meanest  sort  of  people. 
mdo?uo"ve  ^^S  sittings  at  table  make  me  uneasy,  and  do 
tositiong'^^me  harm  ;  for  whether  it  be  for  want  of  more  conti- 
ai  table,  uericy,  having  accustomed  myself  to  it  from  a  child, 
I  eat  all  the  while  I  sit.  Therefore,  that  at  iny  own 
house,  though  the  meals  there  are  of  the  shortest,  I 
choose  to  sit  down  a  little  while  after  the  rest,  as 
Augustus  used  to  do  ;  but  I  do  not  imitate  him  in 
rising  also  before  the  rest  of  the  company :  on  the 
contrary,  I  love  to  sit  still  a  long  time  after,  and  to 
,.  ,.  bear  the  guests  talk,  provided  I  am  none  of  the  talk- 
ers; for  1  tire  and  hurt  myself  with  speaking  upon  a 
full  stomach,  as  much  as  1  find  it  pleasant  and  v6ry 
wholesome  to  argue,  and  to  strain  my  voice  before 
meals. 

*  The  reader  wUl  be  pleased  to  turn  to  what  Plutarch  relates  of 
this  generous  princLSs  in  the  Life  of  Agis  and  Cleomenes^  chap.  5. 
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*  The  kndent  Greeks  and  Rolnans  had  more  reason  uncmeiai 
than  we,  in  setting  apart  for  eating,  which  is  a  prin*  cienur* 
cip^  action  in  life  (if  not  divertra  by  other  extra* 
Ordinary  business),  many  hours,  and  the  greatest 
part  of  the  night,  eating  and  drinking  more  delibe* 
rately  than  we  do,  who  perform  all  our  actions  in 
jfK>st-haste ;  and  in  extending  this  natural  pleasure 
to  more  leisure  and  better  use,  intermixing  with 
their  meals  several  pleasant  and  profitable  cmces  of 
conversation. 

Thej,  whose  business  it  is  to  take  care  of  me,  mav  The  aiMti- 
easily  hinder  me  from  eating  any  thing  they  think  ^°^jjj^ 
will  do  me  harm ;  for  in  such  things  I  never*  covet  teigne  wu 
nor  miss  any  tiling  I  do  not  see,    BUt  if  it  once  «*p*w«- 
comes  in  my  sight,  it  is  in  vain  to  urge  me  to  for- 
bear ;  so  that  when  I  design  to  ftst,  I  must  be  part 
cd  from  those  that  eat  suppers,  and  must  have  only 
so  much  given  me,  as  is  required  for  a  regular  collit- 
tion ;  for  if  I  sit  down  to  table,  I  forget  my  resolu- 
tion.   When  I  order  my  cook  to  alter  the  manner  of 
dressing  any  dish  of  meat,  all  my  family  know  it 
means,  that  my  stomach  is  out  of  order,  and  diat  I 
shlall  not  touch  it. 

I  love  to  have  all  meats  that  wiU  endure  it  under-  Accoant  ar 
dressed,  and  love  them  kept  till  they  have  contract-  ^^\^^^' 
ed  a  haut  gdut.    Nothing  out  hardness  generally  of-  ohaasesaiid 
fends  me  (of  any  other  quality  I  am  as  patient  and  in-  [fj^jj"" 
different  as  any  man  I  have  known) ;  so  that,  contrary 
to  the  conmion  humour,  even  in  &h,  it  often  hap- 
pens that  I  think  them  both  too  fresh  and  too  firm  : 
not  for  want  of  teeth,  whii*h  I  ever  had  good,  even 
to  excellence,  and  that  wfaieh  age  but  now  begins 
to  tiireaten.     I  have  been  used  to  rub  them  with  a 
napkin  every  morning,  and  before  and  after  dinner. 
God  is  favourable  to  those  from  whom  he  takfes  lifo 
by  degrees ;  it  is  the  only  benefit  of  old  age ;  the 
last  death  will  be  so  much  the  less  visible  and  pain- 
ful ;  it  will  kill  but  a  quarter  of  a  man,  or  but  half  a 
one  at  most.     I  have  one  tooth  lately  fallen  out 
without  drawing,  and  without  pain  :  it  was  the  na» 
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tural  term  of  its  duratibn.  Both  that  part  oFmybe^ 
iog,  and  several  others^  are  already  dead,  and  others 
half  dead,  of  those  that  were  most  active  and  in 
highest  esteem  during,  my  vigorous  years ;  so  that  I 
melt  and  steal  away  from  myself.  What  a  SoUiy 
would  it  be  in  my  understanding  to  raprdiend  tl^ 
height  of  this  fall,  already  so  much  aovanced,  as  if 
it  were  from  the  utmost  precipice  ?  I  hope  I  sh^ 
not.  Indeed  I  recdve  a  principal  consolation  in  the 
thoughts  of  my  death,  that  it  will  be  just  and  na« 
tural,  and  that  henceforward  I  cannot  herein  either 
require  or  hope  from  destiny  any  favour  that  is  not 
lawful.  Men  make  themselves  believe  that  their  an* 
cestors  were  taller  and  had  longer  Kvea.  But  they 
deceive  themselves ;  a^id  Solon,  who  was  of  those 
old  times,  nevertheless  Umits  the  longest  duration  of 
life  to  threeteore  and  ten  years,  t,  who  have  so 
much  and  so  universally  adored  the  ifir9p  f^itfew : 
^^  The  golden  mean  of  the  ancient  times  ;^  and  who 
have  concluded  the  middle  measure  to  be  the  most 
perfect,  shall  I  claim  to  live  to  an  exceeding  old  age  ? 
Whatever  happens  contrary  to  the  course  of  nature» 
may  be  troublesome ;  but  what  comes  according  to 
her,  must  always  be  pleasant.  Omma^  qua  secun^ 
dum  naturam  Jiuntj  sunt  habtnda  in  bonit:^  ^^  All 
^  things  that  are  done  according  to  nature,  are  to 
^^  be  accounted  good."  And  so  nato  likewise  says^ 
that  the  death  which  is  occasioned  by  wounds  and 
diseases  is  violent  j  but  that  which  old  age  leads  ua 
to  is  of  all  others  the  most  easy,  and  in  some  sort 
delightful.  Vitam  adolescentibus  vis  auferty  senibus 
maturitas  :t  "  Young  men  are  taken  away  by  force, 
^  old  men  bv  maturity."  Death  mixes  and  con<> 
founds  itself  throughout  with  life ;  decay  anticipatea 
its  hour,  aod  even  increases  as  we  grow  up.  I  have 
pictures  of  myself  taken  at  twenty-five,  and  thirty* 
five  years  of  age ;  I  compare  them  with  that  lately 
diawn  ;  how  often  is  it  no  more  me,  how  mudi  mom 

*ric.  dc  Senect.  cap,  19.  f  Ibid. 
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u  iny  present  ima^e  unlike  the  former,  and  how  un«  '  ' 
like  to  that  I  shallgo  out  of  the  world  with  ?  It  is 
too  great  an  abuse  of  nature,  to  harrass  her  so  that 
she  must  be  forced  to  leave  us ;  and  to  abandon  our 
conduct,  jour  eyes,  teetli,  legs,  and  all  the  rest, 
to  the  mercy  of  a  foreign  and  solicited  assistance  ^ 
and  to  resign  ourselves  into  the  hands  of  art,  whea 
she  is  weary  of  following  us*  I  am  not  very  fond 
ei^er  of  sallads,  or  fruits,  except  melons.  My  fa-^ 
ther  hated  all  sorts  of  sauces,  and  I  love  them  alL 
Eating  too  much  is  a  clog  to  me ;  but  for  the  quality 
of  what  I  eat,  I  do  not  yet  certainly  know  that  any 
sort  of  meat  hurts  me ;  neither  have  I  observed  that 
either  full-moon  or  decrease,  spring  or  autumn,  alter 
me*  We  have  in  us  motions  that  are  inconstant^ 
and  for  which  we  cannot  account.  For  example,'  I 
found  radishes  first  agreeable,  afterwards  nauseous, 
and  now  again  grateiful.  In  several  other  things 
likewise  I  find  my  stomach  and  appetite  vary  after 
the  same  manner.  I  have  changed  and  changol 
Again  from  white-wine  to  claret,  from  claret  to  white* 

wine. 

I  am  a. great  lover  offish,  and  consequently  makeiioiK^fc«e 
my  &sts  feasts,  and  my  feasts  fasts;   and  believe j^^^^^l^*^ 
what  some  people  say,  that  it  is  more  easy  of  diges^<iM*Mt 
tion  than  flesh.     As  I  make  a  conscience  of  eating  jl*^,!]!"^ 
flesh  upon  fish  days,  so  does  my  taste  make  a  scni-^eftb. 
pie  of  mixing  fish  and  flesh,  the  difierence  between 
them  seeming  to  me  to  be  too  great 

From  my  youth  I  have  used  sometimes  to  slip  my  why  u 
meals,  either  to  sharpen  my  appetite  against  the^^^^* 
next  day  (Sot  as  Epicurus  fasted  and  lived  on 
meagre  food  to  accustom  his  pleasure  to  make  shift 
without  abundance,  I  on  the  contrary  do  it  to  pre- 
pare my  pleasure  to  make  better  and  more  cheerful 
use  of  abundance),  or  else  I  fasted  to  preserve  my  vi« 
gouir  for  the  service  of  spme  action  of  body  or  mmd ; 
for  both  the  one  and  the  other  are  cruelw  dulled  in 
me  by  repletion  (aind  above  all  things,  I  hate  that 
foolish  coupling  of  so  healthful  and  sprightly  a  god- 
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dess  with  that  little  undigested  belching  deity,  all 
over  bloated  by  the  fume  df  his  liquor^  or  to  ciire 
my  sick  stomach,  and  for  want  of  fit  company.    For 
I  say,  as  the  same  Epicnnis  did,  that  a  man  is  not  s6 
much  to  regard  what  he  eats,  as  with  whom  ;  and  i 
commend  Chilo,*  for  not  engaging  himself  tb  be 
at  Periander's  feast,  till  he  first  was  informed  wh«k 
were  to  be  the  other  guests.    No  dish  is  so  accept- 
able to  me,  nor  no  sauce  so  alluring,  as  that  which  id 
extracted  from  society.     I  think  it  more  wholesdfiftc^ 
to  eat  less  at  a  time,  and  often  :  but  I  desire  to  make 
ihe  most  of  appetite  and  hunger.     I  would  take  nO 
pleasure  to  be  stinted  in  the  physical  way  to  three  or 
^ibur  pitiful  meals  a  day.     Who  will  assure  me,  tibal 
if  I  have  a  good  appetite  in  the  morning,  I  shall 
have  the  same  at  supper  ?   But  especially,  let  us  old 
fellows  take  the  first  oppwtunity  of  eating,    and 
)eave  hopes  and  prognostics  to  the  makers  of  alma- 
nacks.    The  utmost  fruit  of  my  health  is  pleasure  ; 
let  us  take  hold  of  the  first  that  oflers.    I  avoid  c6n- 
stancy  in  these  laws  of  fiisting.     Whoever  desireil 
th^t  one  form  shall  serve  him,  let  him  avoid  the  con<- 
tinuing  of  it ;  we  hardien  ourselves  in  it ;  our  Acui- 
ties are  laid  asleep  by  it ;    six  months  after,  you 
shall  find  your  stomach  so  used  to  it,  that  aU  your 
gain  will  be  the  loss  of  your  liberty  of  doing  other* 
wise,  but  to  your  prejudice, 
jioiet  I  never  keep  my  legs  and  thighs  warmer  in  winter 

ohl^Tv^    than  in  summer;  one  single  pair  of  silk  stockings  is 
with  re-    all :  I  have  suffered  myself  to  keep  my  head  wanner 
Sidling^"  for  the  relief  of  my  rheums,  and  my  belly  upo^  *« 
account  of  my  tolic :  my  diseases  were  in  a  few 
days  habituated  to  it,  and  disdained  my  ordinary 

Provisions.  I  rose  from  a  single  cap  to  a  napkin,  and 
om  a  napkin  cap  to  a  quilted  one.  The  waddingi 
of  my  doublet  serve  only  for  show  j  they  signify  no* 
thing,  if  I  do  not  add  a  hare's  skin  or  that  of  « 
vulture,  and  wear  a  cap  under  my  hat    Follow  tida 

*  In  Plutarch's  Banquet  of  the  Seven  WiseMeo. 
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gradation,  and  you  will  go  a  fine  length.  I  am  re- 
solved to  ]^roceed  no  ^rther ;  and  would'  leave  off 
tbo8€i  too,  if  I  durst.  If  you  fall  into  any  new  in*» 
convenience,  all  this  is  labour  lost ;  you  are  accus? 
tomed  to  it;  seek  out  some  other  way :  thus  do. 
auch.  ruin,  themselves,  who  submit  .to  be  fettered,  aod 
superstitiously  confined  to  rules.  They  are  for  add- 
ing something  more,  and  something  more  after 
that,  so  diat  there  is  no  end  of  it. 

As  fi>r  our  occupations  and  pleasures,  it  is  muchHis  prefer- 
moie  commodious,  as  the.  ancients,  did,  to  losealie^tosu^ 
dinner^  and  drfer  making  good  cheer,  till  the  ^'^g^jj^*^ 
0f  retirement  and  repose^  without  breaking  into  theUo'b^^ 
day ;  and  so  was  I  formerly  used  to  do.    For  hiealth,*°J|J'  '^ 
I  since  by  experience  find  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is^ 
better  to  dine,  and  that  the  digestion  is  better  per^ 
formed  waking.    I  am  not  ver]^  apt  to  be  thirety, 
either  well  or  sick,  my  mouth  is  indeed  apt  to  be 
dry,  but  without  thirst;    and  commonly  I  never 
drmk  but  from  a  desire  that  is  created  by  eating,  and 
when  I  have  gone,  a  good  way  in  my  meal.    I  drink 
pretty  well  for  a  man  of  the  common  sort :  in  sum<» 
mer,  and  at  a  hungry  misal,  I  not  only  exceed  the 
limits  of  Augustus,  who  drank  just  thrice  and  no 
more ;  but  not  to  ofiend  Democrates's  rule,  who  for- 
bad that  men  should  stop  at  fi)ur  times,  as  an  un- 
lucky number,  I  proceed  when  need  requires  to  the 
fifth  glass,  iaall  about  three  half  pints..    For  the  lit- 
0e  glasses  are  my  fiivourites ;  and  I  love  to  drink 
jiiem  off  at  once,  Kwhich  other^people  avoid  as  inde- 
cent.   I  mx  my  wine  most  commionly  with  half, 
9ometimes  one  third  part,  water ;  «nd  when  I  am  at 
home,  by  an  ancient  custom  that  my  father's  phv^i- 
dan  prescribed  both  to  him,  and  to  himself,  tney 
mix  wat  which  is. designed  for  me  in  the  pantry  two 
or  three  hours  before  it  is  brought  in.    It  is  said; 
that  Cranaus,  king  of  Athens,  was  the  inventor  of  thia 
(nistom  of  dashing  wine  with  water ;  whether  prpfitn. 
able  or  no,  I  have  heard  disputed.    I  think  it  more 
decent  aijd  wholesome  for  children  to  drink  no  v^Rfi 
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till  after  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  of  age.    Tfie  fiio^ 
usual  and  common  method  of  Uving  is  the  most  be* 
coming:   all  particularity  is  in  my  opinion  to  be 
avoided  ;  and  I  would  as  much  hate  a  German  that 
mixed  waiter  with  his  wine,  as  I  would  a  Frenchman 
who  drank  it  pure.    Common  custom  gives  the  law 
in  those  things* 
jiitMtioD     I  fear  a  fog^y  air,  and  fly  from  smoke,  as  from  the 
^[J^nir.  plague  (the  nrst  repairs  I  fell  upon  in  my  own  house 
were  the  chimnies  and  privies,  a  common  and  insup- 
portable defect  in  all  old  buildings),  and  amongst  the 
nardships  of  war,  reckon  the  choking  dust,   with 
which  we  are  smothered  a  wbole  day  together.    1 
have  a  free  and  easy  respiration,  and  my  colds  for 
the  most  part  go  off  without  offence  to  the  hings, 
and  without  a  cough. 
KeceiiM       The  scvefc  heat  of  summer  is  more  an  enemy  to 
^ie!2^  me  than  the  ccid  of  winter ;  for,  besides  the  incon<> 
iber  better  veniencc  pf  hcat,  not  so  remediable  as  cold,  and  he^ 
tkao  hot.    gij^gjj^g  force  withwhich  the  sun-beams  dart  upon  Uie 
head,  their  glaring  light  offends  my  eyes,  so  that  I 
could  not  now  sit  at  dinner  over-against  a  great  fire. 
He  bad  m       To  dull  the  whitcncss  of  paper,  in  tiiose  times 
lii^u^i  when  I  was  more  used  to  read,  I  laid  a  piece  of  glass 
wwken^  upon  my  book,  and  found  my  eyes  mucn  relieved  by 
by'the^ier-it.    I  am  to  this  hour  ignorant  of  the  use  of  ^cta-« 
ciseofit.   q\^^  3||d  ^mi  f^Q  as  mr  as  ever  I  did,  or  as  any 
other  person.    It  is  true,  that  in  the  evening  I  be- 
gin to  find  a  little  trouble  and  weakness  in  my  s^ht, 
if  I  read ;  an  exercise  that  always  strained  my  eyes^ 
especially  by  night     Here  is  one  step  backwards^ 
and  a  very  sensible  one :  I  shall  fall  back  another, 
from  the  second  to  the  third,  and  so  to  the  fourth^ 
so  gently,  that  I  shall  be  stark  blind  before  I  shall 
be  sensible  of  the  age  and  decay  of  my  sight :  so  ar* 
tificiaUy  do  the  &tal  sisters  untwist  the  thread  of 
our  lives.    Yet  I  doubt  that  my  hearing  begins  to 
grow  thick,  and  you  will  see  I  shall  have  half  lost  it^ 
when  I  shdil  lay  the  fault  on  the  voices  of  those  that 
tfm^  to  me.     The  soul  must  be  exceedingly  intern^ 
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to  be  sensible  how  it  ebbs  away.  ^  My  walking  is 
quick  and  firm,  and  I  know  not  which  of  the  two, 
my  mind,  or  my  body,  I  have  mo^t  to  do  to  keep  ia 
the  same  state.  That  preacher  is  very  much  my 
£riend,  that  can  oblige  my  attention  a  whole  sermon 
through.  In  places  of  ceremony,  where  every  one's 
countenance  is  so  starched,  where  I  have  seen  th^ 
ladies  keep  even  their  eyes  so  fixed,  I  could  never  or- 
der it  so,  that  some  part  or  other  of  me  did  not  lash 
aut ;  so  that  though  I  was  set,  I  was  never  settled : 
as  the  philosopher  Chrysippusi^s*  chamber-maid  said 
of  her  master,  that  he  was  only  drunk  in  his  legs ;  chryBippun 
for  it  was  his  custom  to  be  always  kicking  themfe*^"*^'"^^' 
about  in  what  place  soever  he  sat,  and  she  said  it  at 
a  time  when,  though  the  wine  made  all  his  compa^ 
nions  drunk,  he  found  no  alteration  in  himself  at  all; 
the  same  may  also  be  said  of  me  from  my  infancy, 
that  I  have  either  folly  or  quicksilver  in  my  foet,  so 
much  restlessness  and  unsettledness  there  is  in  them 
wherever  they  are  placed. 

It  is  indecent,  besides  the  hurt  it  doth  to  one^s.ncwut^ 
health,  and  even  to  the  pleasure  of  eating,  to  eat  so|u  ^ulg. 
greedily  as  I  do :  I  oft  bite  my  tongue,  and  some- 
times  my  fingers  for  haste.  Dio^nes,  meeting  a  boy 
eating  after  diat  manner,  gave  ms  tutor  a  box  on  the 
ear.  There  were  men  at  Rome  that  taught  people 
to  chew,  as  well  %s  to  walk,  with  a  good  grace.  I 
thereby  lose  the  opportunity  of  speaking,  which 
gives  so  sweet  a  relish  to  meals,  provided  the  table- 
talk  be  pleasant  and  short. 

There  is  jealousy  and  envy  ainong^t  our  pleasures;  HUiudi;. 
they  cross  and  hinder  one  another.    Alcibiades,  a  ^"l^'^jje. 
nan  well  versed  in  making  good  cheer,  banished  ?>'»""» 
even  music  J&om  tables,  that  it  might  not  disturb  thebic!*^^  ^' 

Pleasure  of  discourse,  for  a  reason  he  had  from 
lato^  viz.  that  it  is  the  custom  of  vulgar  men  to  call 
fiddlers  and  singing-men  to  feasts,  for  want  of  good 
discourse  and  pleasant  talk,  with  which  men  of 

«  Oiog^  Laerv  b  ^.  Lift  of  CluTsippos,  1H>.  Yii. 
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understanding  know  how  to  rcfalie  one  another* 
Varro  require^  this,  in  great  entertainments ;  persona 
of  gracetul  presepce>  and  agreeable  conyersatic^ 
that  are  neither  mute  nor  ratUes  ;  neatness  and  deli- 
cacy both  of  place  and  provisions,  and  £ur  wea-« 
ther.  A  good  trea(  is  neither  slightly  artificud,  nor 
a  little  voluptuous;  neither  the  greatest  captains, 
nor  the  greatest  philosophers,  have  disdained  the 
use  and  scieaqe  of  eating  well.  My  imagination 
has  deliver^  three  to  my  memory,  which  fortune 
rendered  sovereignly  sweet  to  me  upon  divert 
occasions,  in  my  most  flourishing  age*  My  .present 
state  excludes  me  from  more.  For  every  one,  ao* 
cording  to  tbe.  sood  temper  of  hody  and  mind 
wherein  he  th^n  mids  himselj,  furnishes  to  his  own 
use  a  particular  grace  and  liking ;  I,  who  but  just 
crawl  upo9  the  earth,  hate  this  inhuman  wisdom,  that 
will  have  us  despise  and  hate  all  the  culture  of  body. 
I  look  upon  it  to  be  a3  unjust  to  hate  natural  plea* 
.  sures,  as  to  be  too  fond  of  them.  Xerxes  was  such 
a  fodl  that  when  environed  with  all  human  pleasures, 
he  proposed  a  reward  to  him  that  could  find  him  out 
£(  new  Que ;  and  he  is  not  less  so,  who  denies  him« 
self  any  of  those  pleasures  that  nature  hsA  provided 
for  him.  A  man  should  neither  pursue  nor  fly,  but 
receive  them*  I  receive  them  I  confess  a  little  too 
affectionately  and  kindly,  and  easily  suffer  myself  to 
follow  my  natural  inclination.  We  need  not  exag« 
gerate  thetr  vanity;  they  tiiiemselves  show  it,  and 
make  us  sufficiently  sensible  of  it.  Thanks  be  to. 
our  sickly  minds  that  pall  our.  joys,  and  put  us  out 
of  taste  with  them,  as  with  themselves,  they  enter- 
tain both,  themselves  and  all  they  receive,  one  while* 
better,  and  another  while  worse,  according  to  their 
insatiable,  vagabond,  and  variable  essence. 

Stncemm  est  nisi  vas,  qtiodcumque  infimdis,  acescit.* 


All  pleasures  shun  with  sonx)w  in  their  train, 
Vor  tainted  ressds  s(Air  ii^hat  they  Contain. 

*  Hor.  Vb.uep.2f  vet.  34. 
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ly  who  boost  ibtt  i  so  curipusly  aod  piiiigBcida^^  ^por 
brace  thfi  coovraiences  of  life,  fiod, ,  wheii  1  nic^j 
Goosider  thenii  but  very,  little  in  them  mqr^  l^uiq 
wind.  :  But  what?  We  are  all  wind, throughout  i 
rad,  nnireoveFy  the  wind  itself  loves  to  bluster  and 
shift  £roB>  comer  to»  comer  more  diacreetly  thair  we, 
aad  contents  itself  witjhi  its  proper  officei^i  wkhou(f 
desifing  stability  and  solidity^  qualities  that  do  not 
b^ngtoit. 

The  pire  plefl»uresk  aa  weB  as  the  pure  displeasureSf  iB  <rbat 
of  the  imagnaation^  say  some,  .^e  the  ip^eatest;.  ^^i^^the 
was  expressed  fay  the  balance  of  Critolaus.*    It  ispi«Miiret  . 
no  wcmd&p ;  it  makes  them  to  its  own  hkingf  ^^^^SmT' 
cuts  what  it  pleases  out  of  the  wliole  doth ;.  of  which  «^^^ 
I  every  day  see  natdble  examples,  and  perhapato  b^My. 
desared.    JBut  I3  who  am  of  a  mixed  and  heavy  con-^ 
stitutioB^  cannot  snap  so  soon  at  thjia  onp  siaqple  obt 
jectj,  but  I  negligeiitly  suffer  myself  ;^  be  blindljf 
carried  away  with  the  present  pleasure^  of  tlie  gene- 
tal  human  law.    Intellectually  ^ensilJe^  an4senfflbly   .     ^ 
intellectual.    The  Cyrenaic  philosopher^  wj£^  hffvi| 
it,  that  a»  corporeal  oaiasy  so  cprpweal  pleasures  are     _ 
more  powerful,  botk  as  double,,  and  moriQ  just* 
There  are  some,.  sis  Aristotle  says,  ,w)io  out  of  1^ 
salvage  kind  of  stu|>idit^  pretend  .to  d^sgu/rt  di£m : 
aind  I  know  others^  who  out  of  ambitio^  do  t^i^ 
same«^     Why  do  they  sfot  likewise  fbr^swew  ba^eath** 
ing  ?    Why  do  they  not  live  c^  their  0W9,  ^d  refiis^ 
l^t  bedause  it  shines  gratis,  aad  cq^s  them  neiU^ 
pains  nor  inventiott  I    Let  Mars^  Pallas,  or  Meccury, 
aft>rd  them  their  light  by  wl^dh  to  see,  instead  of 
Venus,  Ceres,  and  l^icchus.    Will  they  not  seek  the 
quadrature  of  the  circle,  even  in  their  c^mjugal  em- 
braces ?    I  hate  that  we  should  faeei^ine^  to  have 

*  In  1117  opinion  Montaigne  here  applies  tliis  balance  te  a  pur- 
pose very  diffeient  fiomrthat  which  Cxitolmsm  applied  it  to,  ii  wer 
nay  ju%e  of  this  ha^ce  by  what  Cicero  aays  of  it-  Tusc» 
Quaest.  lib.  v.  cap.  27» 
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our  minds  in  the  clouds  when  our  bodies  are  at  table; 
I  would  not  have  the  mind  rivetted  there^  nor  that  it 
should  be  roving ;  but  I  am  willing  it  should  apply 
itself  to  that  place,  that  it  should  sit^  but  not  lie 
down  there.  Aristippus  pleaded  only  for  the  body, 
as  if  we  had  no  soul ;  Zeno  stickled  only  for  the  soiu, 
as  if  we  had  no  body.  Both  of  them  were  in  the 
wrong.  p3rthagora8,  say  the)r,  adhered  to  a  philoso- 
phy that  was  Si  contemplation ;  Socrates  to  one 
that  was  all  manners  and  action.  Plato  found  out  a 
medium  between  both  ;  but  they  only  say  so  fot  talk 
sake  ;  for  the  true  mean  is  found  in  Socrates ;  and 
Plato  is  more  Socratic  than  I^rthagorean,  and  it 
becomes  him  better.  When  I  dance,  I  dance ;  when 
I  sleep,  I  sleep.  Nay,  when  I  walk  alone  in  a  beau- 
tiful orchard,  if  my  thoughts  are  some  part  of  the 
time  taken  up  with  foreign  occurrences,  1  call  them 
back  again  to  my  walk,  or  to  the  orchard,  to  the 
sweetness  of  the  solitude,  and  to  myself. 
Natorehas  Nature  has  with  a  motherly  tenderness  observed 
thUi^i"^  this,  that  the  actions  she  has  enjoined  us  for  our 
tioosasree-  neccssity  should  be  also  pleasant  to  us,  and  invites 
^  iTui?  us  to  them,  not  only  by  reason,  but  also  by  appe- 
fieraiie.  titc !  and  it  is  iujusticc  to  pcrvcrt  her  laws.  When 
^In^  I  see  both  Csesar  and  Alexander,  in  the  most  weighty 
*■«•  concerns  of  their  great  business,  so  fully  enjoy  human 
and  corporeal  pleasures,  I  do  not  say  that  they  un- 
bent their  minds,  but  strained  them  higher;  sub- 
jecting those  violent  employments  and  laborious 
thoughts  by  the  strength  of  courage,  to  the  custom 
of  common  Ufe.  Wise,  had  they  believed  that  the 
former  was  their  ordinary,  the  latter  their  extraor- 
dinary, vocation.  We  are  great;  fools.  He  has 
passed  over  his  Ufe  in  indolence,  say  we:  I  have 
done  nothing  to-day.  What !  have  you  not  lived  ? 
It  is  not  only  the  fundamental,  but  the  most  illus- 
trious of  your  occupations.  Had  I  been  put  to  the 
management  of  great  afiairs,  I  would  have  made  it 
seen  what  I  could  do.    Have  you  known  how  to 
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meditate,  and  manage  your  life  ?  You  have  perform- 
ed the  greatest  work  of  all.  For  a  man  to  show, . 
and  set  himself  off,  nature  has  no  need  of  fortune ; 
she  equally  shows  herself  in  all  degrees,  and  behind 
a  curtain,  as  well  as  without  one.  Have  you  known 
how  to  compose  your  manners  ?    Tou  have  done  a 

Seat  deal  more  tiian  he  who  has  composed  books, 
ave  you  known  how  to  take  repose  ?  You  have 
done  more  than  he  who  has  taken  cities  and 
empires. 

The  glorious  master-piece  of  man  is  to  know  howwhai  ii 
to  live  to  purpose  :  all  other  things,  viz.  to  reign,  to  »*«>'•  «*^«« 
lay  up  treasure,  and  to  build,  are  at  die  most  but  little  ^'"~ 
appendices,  and  small  props.  I  take  a  delight  to  see  a 
general  of  an  army  at  the  foot  of  a  breach  he  in- 
tends  presently  to  assault,  give  himself  up  entire  and 
free  at  dinner,  to  talk  and  be  merry  with  his  friends ; 
and  to  see  Brutus,  when  heaven  and  earth  conspired 
against  him  and  the  Roman  liberty,  stealing  some 
hour  of  the  night  from  his  rounds  to  read  and 
abridge  Polybius,  void  of  all  fear.    It  is  for  little 
souls,  that  are  crushed  under  the  weight  of  afiairs, 
not  to  know  how  cleverly  to  disengage  themselves, 
and  not  to  know  how  to  lay  them  aside,  and  take 
them  up  again : 

0  fortesy  pejoraque  passi, 
Mecum  scepe  viriy  nunc  vino  pelliie  euros* 
Cras  ingens  iieralnmus  €Bquor,^ 

Brave  spirits,  who  with  me  have  felt  worse  sorrow, 
I^nk  cares  away,  we*ll  sail  again  to-morrow. 

Whether  it  be  in  jest  or  earnest,  that  the  theological 
and  Sorbonnical  wine,  and  their  feasts,  are  turned 
into  a  proverb,  I  think  it  but  reason,  they  should 
dine  so  much  more  commodiously  and  pleasantly  as 
they  have  profitably  and  seriouslv  employed  the 
morning  in  the  exercise  of  their  schools.    The  con- 

*  Hon  lib.  L  ode  7,  ver«  SO. 
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science  of  having  wdl  spent  the  other  hours  is  the 
just  and  savoury  sauce  of  tables*  The  sages  lived  so; 
and  that  inimitable  emulation  for  yirtue>  which 
astonishes  us  both  in  the. one  and  the  other  Cato» 
tiiat  humour  of  theirs,  severe  even  to  importunihr^  is 
tiius  gently  submitted,  and  made  pliant  to  the  Wis 
of  the  human  condition,  both  of  Yenus  and  Bao» 
chus ;  and,  according  to  the  prec^ts  of  theii*  sect^ 
that  requue  the  per^ct  wise.maQ  should  be  as  expert 
and  intelligent  in  the  use  of  pleasures,  as  in  aU  othe^ 
duties  of  iife.  .  Cui  cor  sapiatj^  ei  et  sd^iat  p^iatm.^ 
RMumtioa  Rdaxatiou  and  affiibihty,  rethinks,  wonderfulhr 
mJ  i'^u '  honour,  and  best  become,  a  great  and  generous  souL 
aiiybeco^Epaminondas  did  not  think,  that  to  dance,  sjng, 
1^°^^*^  and  be  intent  upon  play  with  the  boys  of  his  dty^ 
iroostouii.  derogated  from  the  honour  of  his  ^orious  victories^ 
and  Uie  perfect  reformation  of  manners  that  was  in 
him.  And  amongst  so  many  admirable  actions  of 
Sdpio,  the  grand&ther,  a  person  worthy  the  opi* 
nion  of  a  heavenly  extraction,  there  is  nothifig  tiiat 
^ives  him  a  greater  grace  than  to  see  him  indoientiy 
and  childisluy  trifling,  in  gathering  and  choosing 
^ells,  and  playing  at  quoits  upon  the  seapshorewiu 
Idttlius :  and,  if  it  was  foul  weather,  amusing  and 
pleasing  himself  in  writing  comedies,  representing 
the  meanest  and  most  popular  actions  of  mankind : 
and  while  his  head  was  foil  of  that  wonderfol  enter* 
prise  of  Hannibal  and  Africa,  visiting  the  schools  in 
Sicily,  and  being  present  at  the  philosophical  Iec« 
tures,  even  so  as  to  attract  the  blind  envy  of  his  ene- 
mies at  Rome.  Nor  is  there  any  thing,  more  re- 
markable in  Socrates,  than  that,  old  as  ne  was,  he 
found  time  to  learn  dancing,  and  playing  upon  in- 
struments, and  thought  it  well  spent ;  nevertheless, 
this  very  man  was  seen  in  extasy  standing  upon  his 
feejt  a  whole  day  and  a  night  together  in  the  |>re- 
sence  of  allxthe  Grecian  army,  surprised  and  trans^ 

^  Cicero  Be  Finibai,  Bon,  et  Mai.  lib.  vL  cap.  9. 


Mfted  in^th  smne  profoutid  thought  He  was  tbe 
it«t  who,  among  so  mon}^  vallaitt  men  (tf  the  sumy, 
iftn  to  the  rdief  of  Alcioiades,  overpowered  by  the 
enemy 9  screened  him  with  his  own  body,  and  diien«- 
tttged  him  from  the  crowd  by  absolute  force  of  arms» 
It  was  he  who,  in  the  Delian  battle,  relieved  and! 
Mved  Xenophod),  when  disifiounted  fh>m  his  horse  ( 
and  who,  amongst  all  the  people  of  Athens,  eiiraged 
Va  he  was  at  so  unworthy  a  spectacle,  fib*st  presented 
himself  to  rescue  Theramenes,  whom  the  thirty  ty« 
innts  were  dragging  to  execution  by  their  guards  ^ 
and  desisted  not  from  his  bold  enterprise,  but  at  the 
reilionstrance  of  Theramenes  himself,  though  he  waa 
only  fdUowed  by  two  more  in  idl.  He  has  been  seen, 
when  courted  by  a  beauty^  widi  whom  he  wa$  deejply 
in  love,  yet  maintain  a  severe  abstinence  in  time  m 
need.  He  has  been  seen  continually  to  go  to  the 
wmr,  and  with  his  bare  ftet  to  travel  upon  the  i£e ; 
to  wear  the  same  garb  winter  and  suirtmer ;  to  snf^ 
|)ass  all  his  companions  in  bearing  hardshi|>s^  and  to 
«eat  no  more  at  a  feast  than  at  his  own  private  dhiA 
ner.  He  was  known  twenty-seven  years  together  to 
endure  hunger,  poverty,  the  untractableness  of  his 
children,  and  the  scratches  of  his  wife,  with  the 
same  countenance;  and  in  the  end,  calumny,  ty-^ 
ranny,  imprisonment,  fetters,  and  poison.  But  was 
that  man  invited  to  drink  bumpers  by  any  rule  of 
civility  ?  He  was  also  the  man  of  the  army  to  whom 
the  advantage  of  it  remained.  And  he  never  re- 
fused to  play  at  cobnut,  nor  to  ride  the  hobby-horse 
with  the  boys,  audit  became  himwdl)  fi>r  aH  ac^ 
tions,  says  philosophy,  equally  become,  and  equally 
honour,  a  wise  man.  We  have  enough  wherewith  to 
do  it,  and  we  ought  never  to  be  weary  of  represent- 
ing the  image  of  this  great  man  in  all  the  patterns 
and  forms  of  perfection.  There  are  very  few 
exam^es  of  \m  iutt  and  pure,  and  we  wrong 
our  instruction  to  propose  to  ourselves  every  day^ 
such   as   are  weak   and   imperfect,    scarce   good 
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fot  any  one  service/  afid  such  as  draw  us  rather 
back,  and  that  are  rather  corrupters  than  correctCHV 
of  manners.      The  peoplie  deceive  themselves;  a 
man  goes  much  more  easily  indeed  by  the  ends, 
where  the  extremitv  serves  for  a  bound,  a  stop,  and 
a  guide,  than  by  the  middle  way,  which  is  large  and 
open,  and  more  according  to  art  than  nature;  but 
xhuch  less  nobly  and  commendably. 
What  dis-      Magnanimity  consists  Qot  so  much  in  mounting 
gmtMli^  and  in  proceeding  forward,  as  in  knowing  how  to 
of  aioBi.  TOVem  and  circumscribe  itself.    It  takes  every  thing 
toT  great,  that  is  enough;  and  demonstrates  itself 
better  in  moderate  than  eminent  things.     There  is 
nothing  so  handsome  and  lawful,  as  well  and  duly  to 
act  the  part  of  the  man  ;  nor  any  science  so  difficult, 
as  to  know  how  to  live ;  and  of  all  our  infirmities,  it 
is  the  most  savage  to  despise  our  being. 
It  onsht        Whoever  has  a  mind  to  send  his  som  abroad,,  when 
22«ii''"'"the  bodv  is  ill  at  ease,  to  preserve  it  from  thwB  con- 
piMtoKi,  tagion,  let  him  do  it  if  he  can :  but  otherwise,  on  the 
with^  contrary,  let  the  souls  favour  and  assist  the  body, 
and  not  refuse  to  participate  of  its  natural  pleasures, 
and  with  a  conjugal  complacency;  using  however, 
if  it  be  a  wise  soul,  moderation,  lest  by  indiscretion 
they  should  be  confounded  with  vexation.    Intem- 
perance is  the  best  of  pleasure,  and  temperance  is 
not  its  scourge,  but  rather  its  seasoning.    Eudoxus,* 
who  therein  established  the  sovereign  good,  and  his 
companions,  who  set  so  high  a  value  upon  it,  tasted 
it  in  its  most  charming  sweetness  by  the  means  of 
temperance,  which  in  them  was  singular  and  ex- 
emplary.t 
Him  we       1  enjoin  my  soul  to  look  upon  pain  and  pleasure 
^te^    with  an  eye  equally  regul^tea  and  sted&st ;  Eodem 
with  re-    ^^^tm  vttio  cst  tffusio  ammi  in  latitia^  quo  in  dolort 

*  As  Diog.  Laert.  aiSrms  in  the  Life  of  Eudoxus  (lib.  viiL  lect* 
as)'  on  the  report  of  Nicbmachus,  the  son  of  Aristotle. 

f  Aristotle  positively  says  thatEudoxus  was  distinguished  by  his 
extraordinary  temperance^  Moral,  ad  Micomachuniy  tib.  x;  cap.  t. 
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ttmr actio:*    ^  The  overflowing  of  the  heart'  In gard both 
«  mirth,  is  as  bad  as  the  contracting  of  it  in  sorrow;"  '^y^^^"!^ 
but  on  tiie  one  gailyf  and  on  the  other  gravely,  and 
as  &r  as  it  is  able,  to  be  as  careful  to  extinguish  the 
one,  as  to  extend  the  other.     The  judging  rightly  of 
good,  brings  along  with  it  the  judging  soundly  of 
evil.     Pain  has  something  not  to  be  avoided  in  its 
tender  beginning,  and  pleasure  has  something  that 
may  be  avoided  in  its  excessive  end.      Plato  couples 
them  together, t  and  will  have  it  that  it  should  be 
equally  the  office  of  fbrtitude  to  iight  against  pain, 
and  against  the  immoderate  and  charming  blandish- 
ments of  pleasure.    They  are  two  fountains,  from 
which  whoever  draws,  when  and  as  much  as  he 
needs,  whether  city,  man,  or  beast,  is  very  happy. 
The  first  is  to  be  taken  physically,  and  upon  neces- 
sity more  sparingly ;  the  other  for  thirst,  but  npt  to 
drunkenness.    Rim,  pleasure,  love,  and  hatred,  are 
the  first  things  that  a  child  is  sensible  of;  if  when  his 
reasbn  comes  they  are  applied  to  it,  that  is  virtue. 

I  have  a  dictionary  to  myself:  I  squander  away  my  The  me 
time  when  it  is  ill  and  uneasy ;  but  when  it  is  goodf,  MMtaiKn© 
I  will  not  squander  it  away.     I  run  it  over  again,  andufe/  ^ 
stick  to  it ;  a  man  must  run  over  the  ill^  and  settle 
upon  the  good.     This  ordinary  phrase  of  pastime, 
and  passing  away  the  time,  represents  the  custom  of 
those  wise  people,  who  think  they  cannot  fitre  better 
than  to  let  life  run  on  and  slide  away,  to  pass  it  over, 
to  kill  it,  and,  as  much  as  they  can,  to  take  no  notice 
of  it,  and  to  steal  from  it,  as  a  thing  of  a  trouble- 
some and  contemptible  quality.    But  I  know  it  to  be    . 
anodier  kind  of  thing,  and  find  it  both  valuable  and 
commodious,  even  in  its  latest  decay,  wherein  I  now 
enjoy  it :  and  nature  has  delivered  it  into  our  hands, 
in  such  and  so  favourable  circumstances,  that  we  need 
only  thank  ourselves  if  it  be  troublesome  to  us,  or 

^  Cic  Tu8C.  Ub.  iv.  cap.  3L 

t  In  his  Dialogue  of  Uie  Laws,  lib.!,  p.  636. 


tHde  unpi^ofitalde  Bswty.    Stulti  ^fa  ingnafa  eH^  trtf 

piihcst.mainfuturumjirim^:*  ''The  Ufe  ^f  « 

^  Sosl  i»  imeiusT,  iitnoroufi^  apd  whsify  best  upa» 

^^  futurity.''     Mev^rth^eds^  X  cQxqMse  m^^  t» 

low  mine  'willmu^  legret,  but  yet  w  »  t&ng  tihtft 

18  {Kemhabk  %y  ite  •cpnditMHi,  not  Ihttit  is  tim*- 

bleamie  or  uBeasy  to  me.     KeA^ier  does  it  propeiiv^ 

ivcslji  become  «mr  to  welcome  deatb>  ii«Qtptiiig  rack 

M  ^u^  foftd  of  JS£b).    Hiere  is  good  biiftbaiidiy  iki 

Miioyiogit.    I  emovit  dovtUe  toirlMt  <odMsr»40; 

JRmt  the  mcMuw  »  we  ^ition  depeuda  more  or  lesff 

4ApOQ  <»xr  «|ipI>flaitioli  of  it.     Nonr,  ospeesiflyy  thiat  I 

fi^^eive  mme  to  be  so  sfaort  in  time^  I  «m  i^fined  to 

ffa^taid  it  in  "wmght::  I  viU  stop  tiie  i^uicdifiess  of  i^ 

jU^tf^t  byihe  suddctiMss  of  my ^esping  it'«  mi  hy 

4lie  vigow  of  usi^g  it»  malce  mysdf  aaie»d9  for  the 

baste  in  which  it  nms  siroy.    By  boirnucb  tJ)e  poch 

fwssiim^  li&  is  m^e  abort,  I  mfwt  take  the  d^per 

.and  the  ft^er  hold  of  it    OCbers  are  eeiialble  of  the 

sweetness  of  contentment,  and  of  preq>erity ;  I  fe^l 

it  toet,  w  W€ll  as  ihey^  but  not  as  it  ^boes  and  pa3ses 

by ;  for  a  man  ought  to  study,  taste,  wd  ruminate 

upon  it,  to  render  due  thanks  for  it  to  him  tbat  grants 

it  to  us.     They  enjoy  the  other  pJeasMiHes  as  they  dp 

timt  of  sdeep,  without  knowing  them  (  and  to  tbie 

ond,  that  even  fA&m  itself  ehoold  n€»t  so  sti^ii^  pais 

«e  vnn^ticed,  {  nave  ftmneily  caused  mysett  to  be 

di8tui;bed  in  iU  io  the  end  ihat  I  nugbt  teke  a  idew 

iQsf  it.    I  ponder  witb  myisdf  upcm  ^rontentment  i  I 

^  6aie€a,jt|iut  15. 

t  Tbisferliaps  AtfnUi^U^efcintfor  tbs  foBowiogiaeviyFrakdi 

Plus  inconstant  que  L*Onde  jet  la  Nuag^, 
lie  Temps  s'eimut:  pour^uoi le  re^iretler ^ 
Mal|^  k  ipfsite  Tplsge 

QueJ'ci^lmiapuiiijHiti^er,  . 

En  faire  I'uaage  c^est  Parr^ter ; 

Goutons  mille  douceurs: 
Et  si  la  vie  ^dst  un  pasMge, 
SurcSe  passage  stt  moiM  sdnttades  flean* 


fio  not  ddm  over  it,  1>ut  solmd  it,  and  bend  my  rea- 
son, now  grown  perverse  and  disgusted,  to  recover 
it.  Do  I  fidid  myself  in  any  calm  aitnation  f  Is 
there  any  pleasure  that  tickles  me  ?  I  do  not  suffer 
it  to  cheat  my  senses*  I  associate  my  soul  to  it,  not 
to  be  absorbed  in  it^i  but  to  take  delight  in  it ;  not  to 
lose  itself  but  to  find  itself  in  it ;  and  I  employ  it  on 
its  part  to  view  itsdf  in  this  prosperous  estate,  to 
weigh,  esteem,  and  amplify  its  happiness.    It  com- 

Sites  how  much  it  stands  indebted  to  Almighty 
od,  that  its  conscience  and  other  intestine  passions 
are  at  rest,  that  the  body  is  in  its  natural  dispositioir, 
orderly  and  competent^  emoying  the  delicate  and 
flattering  functions,  by  whidi  ne  is  gracious^  pleased 
to  recompense  die  sumrings  wherewith  his  justice  in 
its  turn  scouiges  us.    How  great  a  benefit  is  it  to 
n^an  to  have  bis  soul  so  seated,  that  which  way  so- 
ever she  turns  h^  ^e,  the  heaven  is  calm  about  her? 
No  desire,  no  fear  or  doubt,  tbirt  troubles  its  aspect, 
nor  any  dUBculty  past,  present,  or  to  come,  which 
his  imagination  may  not  pass  over,  without  oifence. 
This  consideration  derives   great  histre  from  the 
comoarison  of  different  conditions ;  Mid  therefore  ft 
is,  mat  I  propose  to  myself  in  a  thousand  faces, 
those  whom  fortune,  or  their  own  error,  torments 
and  carries  away;  and  moreover  those  who,  more 
like  to  me,  so  nedfigently  and  carelessly  receive  their 
good  fi>rtttnew    They  are  men  who  pass  away  thehr 
time  indeed,  they  run  over  the  present,  and  that 
which  they  possess,  to  give  themselves  up  to  hope, 
and  to  the  shadows  and  vain  images  which  fancy 
places  before  t^em, 

AtU  qucB  sopttos  deludwfU  somnia  sensus.^ 

Sach  farms  tbey  avf  as  dssd  men'^  spirits  have, 
Or  which  in  manw  our  dmwsy  sense  deceive. 
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and  vhich  hafifen  andprdong  their  flight,  'accdrdiflg 
as  they  are  pursued.  The  fruit  and  aim  of  their 
pursuit  is  to  pursue ;  as  Alexander  said,  that  the  end 
pf  his  labour  was  to  labour : 

Nil  actum  credens  cum  quid  superesset  agendum* 
Thinkingi  nought  done^  if  ought  was  left  to  do. 

For  my  part  therefore  I  love  life,  and  cultivate  it» 
such  as  it  has  pleased  God  to  bestow  upon  us ;  I  do 
not  offer  to  wish  it  had  no  necessity  of  eating  and 
drinking;  and  I  would  think  my  offence  as  inex- 
cusable, to  wish  it  had  been  double  to  what  it  is. 
Sapiens  divitiarUtn  naturalium  quasitor  acerrimus  :f 
*^  A  wise  man  hunts  sharply  after  natural  riches." 
Nor  that  we  should  support  ourselves  by  putting 
•  only  a  little  of  that  drug  mtQ  our  mouths  by  which 
Epunenides  took  away  ms  appetite,  and  kept  himself 
ahve;  nor  that  a  man  should  stupidly  produce 
children  with  his  fingers  or  heels,  but  rather,  with 
reverence  I  speak  it,  that  he  mi^ht  voluptuously 
produce  them  with  his  fingers  and  heels ;  nor  that 
the  body  should  be  without  desire,  and  void  of 
delight  These  are  ungratefiil  and  wicked  com- 
plaints.  I  accept  kindly  and  gratefully  what  nature 
nas  done  for  me,  am  weU  pleased  with  it,  and  proud 
of  it.  A  man  does  ^wrong  to  the  great  aind  Al- 
mighty Giver  of  all  tilings,  to  refuse,  disannul,  or 
disSgure  his  gift ;  he  h^  made  every  thing  weU. 
Omnia  qua  secundum  naturam  sunt  estimatione  digna 
sunt  :t  *^  All  things  that  are  accordmg  to  nature  are 
"  worthy  of  esteem.'' 
Hh  du-  Of  philosophical  opinions,  I  more  willingly  em- 
»k![Mlde. brace  those  tnat  are  most  solid,  that  is  to  say,  the 
portMiit.  most  humane,  and  most  our  own:    my  discourses 

*  Lucan.  Kb,  iL  ver.  657.  The  j^oet  speaks  here  of  CeMr^  who 
was  idtogether  as  active  and  indefatigable  as  Alexander. 

f  Seneca,  epist.  119. 

t  Cicero  de  Finib.  lib.  iii.  c.  6.  We  find  the  sense  here  to  be  the 
samcy  though  not  the  very  words>as  quoted  by  Montaigne. 
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816  suitable  to  tny  ittanners,  low  abd  humble ';  pbilo^ 
sophy  brings  forth  a  child  to  my  liking,  when  it  put^ 
itself  upon  its  ergo's,  to  prove  that  it  is  a  savage  al* 
liance  to  match  divine  with  earthly,  rational  with  irra*^ 
tional,  severe  with  indulgent,  and  the  honest  with  dis-r 
honest ;  that  pleasure  is  a  brutish  quality,  unworthy  to 
be  tasted  by  a  wise  man ;  that  the  sole  pleasure  which 
he  extracts  from  the  enjoyment  of  a  fair  young  wife, 
is  the  pleasure  of  his  conscience  to  perform  an 
action  according  to  order :  as  to  put  on  his  boots 
for  a  profitable  journey.  Oh,  tnat  his  followers 
had  no  more  right,  nor  nerves,  nor  juice,  in  get- 
ting their  wives'  maidenheads,  than  there  is  in  his 
lectures. 

This  is  not  what  Socrates  says,  who  is  both  his  Corpor«a 
master  and  ours.     He  values,  as  he  ought,  bodily  £|^°7r* 
pleasure;  but  he  prefers  that  of  the  mind,  as  having>^  ^^^^^ 
more  force,  constancy,  facility,  variety,  and  dignity.  ftdoMo 
This  according  to  him  ffoes  by  no  means  alone,  he  i%^^^  ^^ 
hot  so  fantastic,  but  omy  it  goes  first.    Temperance" 
in  him  is  the  moderatrix,    not  the.  adversary,  of 
pleasures.    Nature  is  a  gentle  guide,  but  not  more 
gentle,  than  prudent  and  just.     Intrandum  est  in 
rerum  naturam^  et  penitus  quid  ea  postuletj  pe^^iden* 
dum  :*    ^^  A  man  must  search  into  the  nature  of 
^^  things,  and    examine  thoroughly  what    she  re- 
**  quires.**    I  everywhere  search  for  the  print  of 
her  foot,  but  we,  have  confounded  it  with  artificial 
traces.    That  sovereign  Academic  and  Peripatetic 
good,  which  is  to  live  according  to  nature,  becomes 
by  this  means  hard  to  limit  and  explain ;  and  that  of 
the  Stoics,  bordering  upon  it,  which  is  to  consent  to 
nature.    Is  it  not  an  error  to  esteem  any  action  less 
worthy,  because  they  are  necessary  ?  Yet  they  shall 
not  beat  it  out  of  my  head,  that  it  is  not  a  suitable 
marriage  of  pleasure  with  necessity,  to  which,  says 
an  ancient,  the  gods  always  consent.    To  what  end 

*  Cic,  de  Fin.  lib.  t.  cap.  16.  '  . 
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do  we  dismember  by  divorce5  ^  &brie  connected  by 
so  mutual  and  fraternal  a  correspondence :  let  as,  on 

.  the  contrary,  renew  it  by  mutual  offices,  let  the  mmd 
rouse  and  quicken  the  dnlness  of  the  body,  and  the 
body  stop  and  fix  the  levity  of  the  souL  Qui  vetut 
3ummum  bonum^  laudat  aninuB  naturam^  et  tan^uam 
nutlum^  naturam  cartiis  accusat^  profecto  et  ammam 
camaliter  af petit j  et  camem  camaliter  fugitj  qm* 
niam  idvamtate  sentit  kumandj  nan  veritate  divind:^ 
^^  He  who  commends  the  nature  of  the  soid  as  the 
^  JBupreme  good,  and  accuses  the  nature  of  the  flesh 
^  as  evil,  does  certainly  both  carnally  afiSect  the  soul» 
^  and  carnally  flies  the  flesh,  because  he  is  possessed 
^^  by  such  beuef  through  human  vanity,  and  not  by 
^*  divine  truth/'  In  this  present  tlM  God  has 
made  us,  there  is  nothing  unworthy  our  care ;  we 
are  strictly  accountable  for  it.  And  it  is  no  slight 
commission  to  man,  to  cmidiict  man  accordiz^  to  his 
condition.  It  is  express,  simple,  and  the  principal 
of  all ;  and  the  Oeator  has  seriously  and  severdv 
enjoined  it.  Authority  has  alone  the  power  to  work 
upon  common  understandings,  and  is  of  more  weight 
in  a  foreign  language,  and  therefore  let  us  agadn 
charge  with  it  in  this  place*  Stultitia  ptofrium 
fuis  non  dixerit^  ignaoif  et  contumMdier  facere  qum 

Jfhcienda  sunt ;  et  alid  corpus  impetUrej  atid  animmm^^ 
distrahique  inter  diversissimas  motusfi  ^^  Who  will 
*^  not  say,  that  it  is  the  property  c£  tcXty^  slothfiilly 
^^  and  contumaciously  to  peribrm  wfaiit  is  to  be 
**  done,  and  to  bind  the  body  one  way,  snd  the 
^  mind  another,  so  as  to  be  distracted  bdween  tiie 
**  most  difierent  motions?''  Which  to  make  ap«^ 
parent,  let  any  one  some  day  tell  ycfa  what  whimsies 
and  imaginations  he  pats  mto  his  own  pate,  and 
Upon  the  account  of  which  he  diverted  his  t^u^t» 

*  Ang.  de  Civitate  Dei,  lib,  xir.  cap.  5,  where  he  fape  a  vieipr 
properly  to  the  Manichees,  who  held  the  flesh  and  the  body  to  be 
the  production  of  the  evil  principle. 

t  Seneca,  epist,  T*. 
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£rom  a  good  meal,  aod  comi^aiiied  of  the  tune  h^ 
spends  in  eating :  you  will  find  there  is  nothing  sa 
insipid  in  all  the  dishes  at  your  table,  as  this  fine 
talk  of  his  (for  generally  we  had  better  sleep  thw 
wake  t6  the  purpose  we  do) :  ajod  that  his  discourses 
and  notions  are  not  so  good  as  your  jBcicassee-. 
Though  they  were  the  raptures  of  Archimedes  hun* 
aeli^  what  were  thev  worm  ?  I  do  ngt  here  speak  oj^ 
Qor  mix  with  the  rabble  of  us  ordinary  men^  ai^d  the 
vanity  of  the  thoughts  and  desires  that  divert  us, 
those  v^Qierable  souls,  elevated  by  the  ardour  of  de« 
votion  and  relig^n,  to  a  constant,  and  conscientious 
meditation  of  divine  things,  who,  by  a  lively  endea- 
vour, and  vehement  hope,  having  a  foretaste  of  thq 
eternal  nourishment,  the  final  aim,  and  the  last  stop 
of  Chijatian  desires,  the  sole,  constant,  and  incor- 
ruptible pleasure,  disdain  all  re^d  to  our  beggarly, 
fi*othy,  and  ambiguous  conveniences,  and  easier  re^ 
sign  to  the  body  the  care  and  use  of  sensual  and 
temporal  food.  It  is  a  privileged  studv.  I  have 
ever  amongst  us  observed  supercelestial  opinions, 
and  subterranean  manners  to  be  of  singular  ac- 
cord. 

^sop,  Ihat  great  man,  saw  his  master  piss  as  hf  Thefoiiy 
walked :  ^VWhat,''  said  he,  ^^  must  we  dung  too  as^|[J|'!|^iM» 
^^  we  run  ?''  Let  us  inanage  our  time  as  weU  as  wip«n»<r»  <<> 
can,  there  will  yet  remain  a^great  deal  that  will  b^^hHthrii. 
idle,  and  ill  employed.    The  mind  has  not  other 
hours  enough  by  its  choice,  wherein  to  do  its  busi« 
ness,  without  disassociating  itself  from  the  body,  in 
that  little  space  it  requires  for  its  necessity.    Tlxey 
aim  to  put  themselves  out  of  themselves,  and  to 
escape  from  betn^  men.    What,  folly  in  this !  In^ 
st^  of  transforming  themselves  into  angels,  they 
transfi>rm  themselves  into  beasts;  and  instead  ojT 
elevating  themselves  they  ^ink.    These  transcendent 
humours  afiright  me,  like  places  that  are  h^h  and 
inaccessible :  and  nothing  is  hard  for  me  to  digest    .  . 
in  the  life  6f  Socrates  but  his  ecstasies  and  com- 
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municatioii  with  demons.  Nothing  is  so  hutitan  in 
Plato  as  that  for  which  they  say  he  was  called  divine. 
And  of  our  sciences,  those  seem  to  be  the  most  ter- 
restrial and  low  that  are  highest  mounted.  I  find 
nothing  so  humble  and  mortal  in  the  life  of  Alexan- 
der as  nis  fancies  about  his  immortalisation.  Phi- 
lotas  pleasantly  jeered  him  in  his  answer.  He  con- 
gratulated  him  by  letter  upon  the  oracle  of  Jupiter 
Ammon's  having  placed  him  amongst  the  gods ; 
**  For  thy  sake  1  am  glad  of  it,"  said  he,  **  but  the 
'^  men  are  to  be  pitied,"  who  are  to  live  with  a  man, 
and  to  obey  him,  who  exceeds  and  is  not  con- 
tented with  the  measure  of  a  man.  Diis  te  minarem 
guodgerisj  imperas  :*  ^^  Because  thou  earnest  thyself 
^^  lower  ilian  the  gods,  thou  dost  command  men." 
The  pretty  inscription  wherewith  the  Athenians 
honoured  the  entry  of  Pompey  into  their  city  is 
conformable  to  my  sense : 

Uautant  es  tu  dieu^  comme 
Tu  te  recognois  Aomm^.f 

So  much  thou  hast  of  dei^ 

As  thou  dost  own  of  man  m  thee. 

It  is  absolute,  and  as  it  were^  a  divine  perfection,  for 
a  man  to  know  how  to  enjoy  his  being,  as  he  ought; 
We  seek  other  conditions,  by  reason  we  do  not  un- 
derstand the  use  of  our  own ;  and  go  out  of  ourselves, 
for  want  of  knowing  what  we  do.  It  is  to  much 
purpose  to  go  upon  stilts ;  for  when  upon  stilts,  we 
must  yet  wsuk  with  our  legs ;  and  when  seated  upon 
the  most  elevated  throne  in  the  world,  we  are  out 
seated  upon  our  breach.  The  fairest  lives,  in  my 
opinion,  are  those  which  regularly  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  common  and  human  model ;  yet 
without  miracle,  and  without  extravagance :  but  old 
age  stands  a  little  in  need  of  more  tender  treat- 

*  Hor.  lib.  iii.  ode  6,  ver,  5. 
J  f  In  the  Life  of  Pompeyi  by  Plutarch,  chqp.  7. 
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inent.  Let  us  recommend  it  to  6od»  the  protector 
of  health  and  wisdom ;  but  yet  let  it  be  gay  and  so- 
ciable: 

Fni  paratis  et  vaSdo  mihi 
ZjOtoe  denes  J  et  precor  integra 
Cumtnente,  nee  turpem  senectam 
Degere,  nee  cythara  ccareniem.* 

Gnuat  this  Apollo^  and  I  ask  no  more, 
A  mind  to  use  my  present  store 
With  health  and  lifei  but  not  so  long 
As  brings  contempt,  and  cramps  my  song. 

*  Horace^  lib.  L  ode  SI,  ver.  17|  fte* 
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APPENDIX, 


Contaibing  Six  Letters  from  Mtotaigne,  which  never  appeared 
before  in  any  Edition  of  his  Essays,  nor  any  where  else,  except 

'  in  a  small  Collection^  now  extremely  scarce,  which  Montaigne 
published  with  the  Rdyal  Privilege  at  Paris,  A.  n.  1$7L 
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LETTER  I. 


An  tntroducfion  of  Boetia^s  Translation  of  XenO" 
phon's  Tract  J  entitled  Economy;  To  Monsieur 
de  Lansac^  Knight  of  the  King's  Order^  a  Mem- 
ber of  his  Privy  Council^  Superintendant  of  his 
Finances^  and  Captain  bf  the  Hundred  Gentlemen 
of  his  Household. 

Sir, 

1.  SEND    you   Xenophon's  flcdnomy,    translated 

into  French  by  the  late  Monsieur  de  la  Qoetia^  a 

.present  ivhich  I  thought  very  proper  for  you,  not 

.only  for  its  coming  in  the  first  place,  as  you.  know, 

from  the  hand  of  a  person  of  distinction,  a  very 

great  man  both  in  war  and  peace ;  but  for  having 

taken  its  second  form  from  that  person,  whom  I  am 

certain  you  both  loved  and  esteemed  as  long  as  he 

lived.     This  treatise  will  be  a  constant  inducement 

to  the  continuance  of  your  &vourabIe  opinion  and 

good-will  to  his  name  and  memory.     And  I  will  be 

bold  to  say  that  you  need  not  fear  the  making  any 

addition  to  your  regard  for  him,  since,  as  you  took  a 

VOL.  III.  2"F 
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liking  to  bim  only  from  the  public  testimonies  of  hi9 
character,  it  is  incumbent  on  me  to  assure  you  that 
he  had  so  many  degrees  of  ability  beyond  common 
fame,  that  you  are  very  far  from  knowing  him 
thoroughly.  He  did  me  the  honour,  which  I  rank 
with  the  greatest  blessings  of  my  fortune,  to  form  so 
strict  and  close  a  connection  of  friendship  with  me, 
.  that  unless  my  sight  at  any  time  failed  me,  there 
Was  not  a  bias,  motive,  or  spring  in  his  soul,  which 
I  could  not  discern  and  judge  of.  But  without  of^ 
fence  to  the  trutii,  he  wlus,  take  lum  altogether,  so 
wonderfril  a  man,  that  lest  my  word  Aould  not  be 
taken  for  any  thing  if  I  pnce  transgress  the  bounds 
of  probability,  I  am  forced  in  speakii^  of  him  to 
constrain  and  contract  mysdtf  short  of  the  extent  of 
what  I  know  of  him.  And  for  this  time,  sir,  I  shall 
barely  content  mysdf  with  eatreating  you,  for  the 
honour  and  veneration  which  you  owe  to  the  truths 
to  beheve  and  testii^^  that  our  Guyenne  never  saw.  his 
fellow  amongst  the  gentlemen  of  his  robe.  Ill 
hopes,  therefore,  that  you  render  him  that  which  is 
most  justly  due  to  him,  and  with  a  view  to  keep  him 
fresh  in  your  memory,  I  present  you  this  t>6ok, 
which  at  the  same  time  will  sati^  yoii  bn  my  party 
that  had  not  my- insufficiency  laid  me  under  aii  ex- 
press prohibition  to  dp  it,  I  would  have  been  as 
ready  to  present  you  with  something  of  my  own,  as 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  oU^tions  which  I  am 
under  to  you,  and  of  that  &.vour  and  friendship 
ttrhich  ^ou  have  for  a  long  time  shown  to  our  &mily» 
But,  su*,  for  want  of  better  coin  I  otSsr  you  in  pay- 
ment the  sincerest  tender  of  my  humble  se^ic^^ 

Sir,  I  beg  God  to  protect  you,  and  aih 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Michael  de  Montaigne. 
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An  Introduction  ef  Boetia's  Translation  of  Plu^ 
tarck^s  Rules  of  Marriage.  A  Monsieur  Mon-' 
sieur  de  Mesmes^  Lord  de  Roissy  et  de  Mal-assizcj 
a  Member  of  the  King* s  Privy  Council. 

1.T  is  ooe  ^f  ihe  mest  remarkable  follies  which  tneii^ 
are  guilty  of,  to  exert  the  whole  force  of  their  un<« 
derstanding  to  give  a  shock  and  an  overthrow  td 
opinions,  tiiat  are  eoimnonly  received,  and  such  too 
as  yield  us  satisfaction  and  content.    For  whereas 
every  thing  under  heaven  employs  the  means  and 
instruments  with  whidi  nature  has  furnished  it,  for 
the  ornament  and  conveniency  of  its  being,  these 
men,  that  they  may  seem  to  be  of  a  more  gay  and 
sprightfy  disposition,  not  capable  of  admitting  and 
entertaining  any  thing  but  what  has  been  a  thousand 
times  touched  and  poised  in  the  nicest  balance  of 
reason,  shake  their  minds  out  of  a  calm  and  easiy 
situation  for  the  sake  of  possessing  them,  after  a 
long  inquiry,  with  doubt,  uneasiness,  and  fluctua- 
tion.    It  is  not  without  reason  that  childhood  and 
simplicity  have  been  so  much    recommended  by 
tru||h  itself.    For  my  part,  I  had  rather  be  more  at 
my  ease,  with  less  ability;   more  contented,  witH 
less  understanding.    Therefore,  sir,  though  the  men 
of  most   refined  parts  iauffh  at  our  concern  jk>t 
what  may  pass  in  the  world  after  we  are  departed 
from  it,  as  if  the  soul  When  lodged  elsewhere  had  no. 
longer  any  feelihg  for  things  below,  yet  I  think  it  is 
a  great  comfort,  with  respect  to  the  frailty  and  short 
space  of  this  life,  to  thinK  that  it  is  capable  of  being 
strengthened  and   prolonged  by  fame  apd  reputa* 
tion ;  and  I  most  heartily  give  into  so  pleasant  and 
favourable  an  opinion,  which  is  innate  in  us,  without 
a  curious  inquiry  into  tiie  how  or  the  wherefore, 
from  hence  it  is^  that  as  I  loved  no  mortal  so  well 
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as  M«  dc  la  Boetia,  the  greatest  man  of  this  age  In 
my  opinion,  I  would  think  it  a  gross  fidlure  of  my 
duty  if  I  wittingly  suffered  a  character  so  fragrant 
and  so  worthy  of  recommendation  as  his  to  vanicdi 
and  slip  out  of  my  remembrance,  and  if  I  didoiot 
upon  tnat  score  attempt  to  revive  and  raise  hinti 
again  to  Ijfe.  I  believe  that  he  is  sensible  of  it  in 
some  measure,  and  that  these  efhrts  of  mine  affect 
and  please  him.  In  truth,  he  still  lodges  in  my 
breast  so  entire  and  so  lively  that  I  cannot  think  him 
so  deeply  under  ground,  nor  so  totally  removed  from 
our  correspondence.  Now,  sir,  because  every  fresh 
discovery  which  1  make  of  his  person  and  character 
is  as  multiplication  of  this  second  life  of  hi^, 
and  because  his  name  is  ennobled  and  honoured 
from  the  place  that  receives  it,  it  is  incumbent  on 
me  not  only  to  cause  it  to  be  propagated  to  the  ut* 
most  of  my  power,  but  also  to  recommend  it  to  the 
care  of  persons  of  honour  and  virtue,  in  the  num-* 
ber  whereof  you  have  so  high  a  station,  that  in  order 
to  afford  you  an  opportunity  of  receiving  this  new 
guest,  and  giving  mm  a  good  welcome,  I  chose  to 
present  you  with  this  smaU  work,  not  for  any  service 
that  you  may  reap  fom  it,  being  very  sure  that  you 
have  no  need  or  an  interpreter,  to  converse  with 
Plutarch  and  his  co:npanions ;  but  it  is  possible  that 
Madame  de  Ro'ssy,  when  she  sees  the  decorum  in 
.  her  household,  and  your  good  harmony  represented 
to  the  life,  will  be  well  j^eased  to  find  her  natund 
disposition,  not  only  to  have  attained  to^  but  even  to 
have  surmounted  what  the  wisest  philosophers  have 
be.en  able  to  conceive  of  the  duty  and  laws  of  mar* 
riage.  .And  in  all  cases,  I  shall  ever  esteem  it  an 
honour  if  it  lies  in  my  power,  to  do  any  thing  that 
may  give  you  or  yours  a  pleasure  j  such  is  my  ob- 
ligation to  serve  you. 

iSir,  I  pray  God  to  give  you  a  life  long  and  happy^ 
being 

Your  humble  servant, 
ji//n"lS?m  Michael  de  Montaioke^ 
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LETTER  III. 

Printed  before  Boetia's  Translation  of  Plutarck^s 
Letter  of  Consolation  to  his  IVifcy  and  inscribed 
by  Montaigne  J 

To  Mademoiselle  de  Montaigne,  my  Wife. 

Y  OU  know,  wife,  very  well,  that,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  fine  gentlemen  now-a-days,  you  are 
not  to  expect  to  be  still  courted  and  caressed.  For 
they  say,  that  a  man  of  parts  may  indeed  take  a  wo* 
man,  but  that  he  is  a  fool  if  he  marry  her.  Let 
them  saj  as  they  list ;  for  my  own  part,  I  Tceep  U^ 
the  plain  &shion  of  old  age,  of  which  I  now  and 
then  wear  the  beard.  And  in  truth  novelty  is  so 
expensive  even  now  to  this  poor  state  (and  yet  I 
know  not  whether  it  may  not  still  rise  higher),  that 
in  all  cases  and  places  I  wash  my  hands  of  it.  Let 
you  and  I,  wife,  live  after  the  old  French  way.  You 
may  remember  how  that  dear  brother  and  insepara^ 
ble  companion  of  mine,  M.  de  la  Boetia,  did  on  his 
death  bed  give  me  his  papers  and  books,  which  were 
afterwards  my  most  favourite  furniture.  •  I  neither 
desire  nor  deserve  that  they  should  be  applied  solely 
to  my  own  use.  For  this  reason  I  have  resolved  to 
give  some  of  them  to  my  friends.  And,  because  I 
think  I  have  none  more  intimate  than  yourself;  I 
send  you  his  French  translation  of  Plutarch's  Letter 
of  Consolation  to  his  Wife,  being  very  sorry,  that 
fortune  has  rendered  this  so  suitable  a  present  for 
you,  and  that  though  you  have  had  no  child  but 
one  daughter,  afler  long  expectation,  when  we  had 
been  married  four  years,  you  were  forced  to  part 
with  her  in  the  second  year  of  her  age.  But  I  leave 
it  to  Plutarch  to  console  you,  and  to  admonish  you 
of  your  duty  in  this  case,  desiring  ;that  you  would 
for  my  sake  give  him  credit ;  for  he  will  .^scover  m^ 
intentions  to  you,  and  what  may  be  urged  upon  this  ^ 
head,  much  better  than  I  can.    To  concluae>  wift^ 
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I  earnestly  recommend  m}rself  to  your  favour,  and 
pray  God  to  preserve  you.    I  am 

Your  good  husband, 
septfiol^idTo.  Michael  de  Moktaigne. 


.     LETTER  IV. 

Printed  before  some  Latin  Verses  of  Stephen  de  Us 

Boetia. 

T9  Monseigneur^  Monsieur  de  F  Hospital  Ckanoelhr 
of  France* 

MONSEIGNEUR, 

JL  HAVE  a  notion  that  such  gentlemen  as  you,  to. 
whom  fortune  and  the  reason  of  thin^  have  com- 
mitted the  administration  of  the  public  affidrs,  are 
not  more  curious  in  an  inquiry,  than  how  you  may 
at^Km  to  the  knowledge  of  the  men  in  your  offices ; 
for  there  is  scarce  any  community  so  barren,  but  it 
has  men  enough  in  it  for  the  dommodtons  discharj|;e 
of  all  its  functions,  provided  its  department  and  ju- 
risdiction can  be  justly  laid  out.  And  when  that 
|>oint  is  once  gained,  there  would  be  nothing  re- 
tnaining  to  hinder  the  perfect  composition  of  a  state. 
Now  the  more  desirable  this  is,  the  more  difficult  it 
is ;  forasmuch  as  neither  your  eyes  can  see  so  &r  as 
to  try  and  choose  in  so  great  and  so  difiuse  a  mul- 
titude, nor  can  they  penetrate  to  the  bottom  erf"  men's 
hearts  to  discover  their  intentions  and  their  con- 
sciences, the  chief  articles  to  be  considered ;  so  that 
there  was  never  yet  any  establishment  ever  so  good, 
in  which  we  have  not  often  observed  the  mistake  of 
such  allotment  and  election.  And  in  those,  where 
ignorance  and  malice,  dis«)imulation,  bribery,  in- 
trigues, and  \dolence  carry  the  point,  if  anr  election 
jps    made  meritoriously,  it  is  undoubtedly    to  be 
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Mcribed  to  fortune,  which  by  t|ie  inconstancy  of  its 
various  turns  happened  this  one  tiqie  to  fidl  into  the 
train  of  reason.    This  consideration,  sir,  h^s  oftei^ 
been  my  comfort,  knowing  M.  Stephen  de  la  Boetia, 
one  of  the  most  proper  and  necessary  men  fpr  the 
chief  offices  in  France,  to  have  lived  all  his  days  un- 
employed and  neglected  by  his  own  fire-side,  to  t^e 
great  damage  of  uie  commonweal ;  for  ais  to  his  owi^ 
part  I  must  tell  you,  sir,  that  he  so  abounded  ii^ 
thQse  possessions  and  treasures  whiph  defy.fortunei 
that  never  wa^  any  man  more  satisfied  or  more  con^ 
tented.    I  know  indeed  that  he  was  advanced  to 
those   dignities   of  his  neighbourhood,  which   are 
r^ckqned  great}   afid  I  knqw  n^oreovei:  that  never 
iv^as  any  man  better  qualified  for  them,  a|nd  that  at 
thirty-two.  years  of  i^,  whefi  he  died,  he  had  ac- 
qi4red  greater  reputation  in  th^t  clas^  tnan  any  of 
his  predecessprs*    But  surely  it  is  unreasonable  to 
let  a  man  who  woulid  ma^|3  a  good  officef ,  remain  a 
common  spldier,  ^nd  to  employ  tliose  in  me^  o^ 
fice;  who  would  9ct  well  in  the  cjiieff    The  truth  is, 
that  hifif  abilities  were  not  employed  to  the  best  ad- 
.vant^e,  nor  sufficiently  exerted ;   i^o  that  over  and 
above  his  office,  he  had  a  surplus  of  g^reattalen^  that 
were  ^dle  and  unprofitable,  which  might  have  been 
of  service  to  the  public  a^rs,  apd  afi  honour  to 
bimself.    But,  do*,  since  he  was  so  backward  to  push 
himself  into  the  grande  monde,  it  not  beiqg  the  lot 
iof  virtue  ,apd  ambition  to  lodge  in  one  breast ;   and 
as  he  lived  in  times  so  stupid  of  so  full  of  envy,  that 
he  coi^ldnot possibly  ^aveanyassistancefromanother^^ 
testimony  othim,l1ong  prodigiously  that  at  least  his 
memory,  which  done  must  now  and  ever  lay  claim  to 
the  offices  of  our  friendship,  may  receive  the  reward 
of  his  merit,  and  that  it  may  have  a  place  in  the  re* 
.eommendatipn  of  persons  of  honour  and  virtue. 
For  this  reason,  sir,  I  was  desirous  of  bringing  him 
to  light,  and  presenting  him  to  you  by  these  few  La« 
tin  verses  that  he  has  left  behind  him.    Quite  con* 
\tfary  to  the  mason  who  exhibits  the  gayest  part  of 
12 
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his  edifice  towards  the  street,  and  to  the  merccp 
who  makes  a  show  and  parade  of  the  richest  sample 
of  his  gooc}s,  the  things  most  to  be'  prized  in  my 
friend,  the  very  juice  and  marrow  of  his  merit,  went 
away  with  him,  and  we  have  nothing  left  of  him  but 
the  bark  and  the  leaves.    The  man  who  is  capable 
of  displaying  the  well  regulated  sallies  of  his  imagi*^ 
nation,  his  piety,  his  virtue,  his  justice,  the  vivacity 
of  his  temper,  the  weight  an4  solidity  of  his  judg*r 
ment,  the  sublimity  of  his  conceptions,   so  far  ex« 
alted  above  those  of  the  vulgar,  his  learning,  the 
gracefulness  ^hat  usually  accompanied  all  his  actions, 
the  tender  love  which  he  h^d  for  his  wretched  coun- 
try, and  his  mortal  ^d  avowed  aversion  to  every 
vice,  but  especially  to  that   base  traffic  which  is 
screened  under  the  honourable    name  of  justice, 
would  certainly  kindle  ft  singular  afiection  for  him 
in  the  breast  pf  all  good  men,  ipixed  with  a  wonder- 
fid  regret  for  the  loss  pf  him.'    But,  sir,  this  is  so  &f 
out  of  my  powpr,  that  he  never  had  a  thought  of 
leaving  any  evidence  to  posterity  of  the  fruit  of  his 
studies,  and  nothing  remains  thereof  but  what  he 
wrote  now  and  then  to  pass  away  tjie  time.    Be  this 
as  it  will,  I  entreat  you,  sir,  to  receive  him  with  a 
jgood  countenance ;   and  as  we  often  judge  of  the 
greater  by  the  less,  and  as  the  very  pastimes  of 
jgreat  men  give  an  honourable^  idea  to   the  clear 
sighted,  of  the  source  from  which  they  spring,  I 
hope  you  will  by  this  wbrk  of  his  rise  to  the  faiow- 
ledge  of  himself,  and  by  consequence  love  and  em? 
brace  his  name  and  memory.    In  so  doing,  sir,  you 
will  but  render  an  equivalent  to  the  very  settled 
opinion  which  he  had  of  your  virtue,  and  also  ac- 
complish what  he  exceedingly  longed  for  whilst  he 
lived.     For  there  was  not  a  man  m  the  world,  in 
whose  acquaintance  and  friendship  he  thought  him- 
self more  happy  than  in  yours.  But  if  any  one  takes 
it  ill  that  I  make  so  bold  vnth  other  people's  con- 
cerns, I  must  tell  him,  that  never  was  any  thing 
inpre  exactly  written  or  delivered  in  the  schoob  of 
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the  phflosophers,  Goncerning  the  prerogatives  and 
duties  of  sacred  friendship  than  Tvhat  was  the  prac* 
Uce  between  this  personage  and  me.  For  the  rest, 
sir,  this  trivial  present,  like  killing  two  birds  with 
one  stone,  will  serve,  if  you  please,  to  show  you  the 
honour  and  veneration  in  which  I  hold  your  abilities, 
and  singular  inherent  qualities ;  for  as  to  such  as 
are  external  and  fortuitous,  it  is  not  my  fancy  to 
bring  them  into  the  accompt. 

Sir,  I  pray  God  to  grant  you  very  happy  long  life. 

Your  obedient  humble  servant, 

4prii  90,  iMo.  MicfiA:^  D£  Montaigne, 


I.ETTER  V. 


0r  rather  an  extract  of  a  letter^  which  Monsieur 
the  Counsellor  de  Montaigne^  wrote  to  his  father 
Monseigneur  de  Montaigne^  containing  some  parti* 
culars  which  he  observed^  of  the  sickness  and  death 
of  the  late  M.  de  la  Boetia. 

jri.^  to  his  last  words,  if  a  good  account  of  them  is  tq 
be  expected  firom  any  hand,  it  is  undoubtedly  from 
mine ;  not  only  because  all  the  time  of  his  sickness, 
he  was  not  so  fond  of  conversing  with  any  body  as 
with  me,  but  also  because,  such  was  the  singular  and 
brotherly  love  we  bore  to  one  another,  that  I  had  a 
most  certain  knowledge  of  his  designs,  opinion^,  and 
temper,  all  his  life-time,  as  much  no  doubt  as  it  was 
possiUe  for  any  one  man  to  know  of  another,  and 
because  I  knew  them  to  be  sublime,  virtuous,  de- 
terminate, and  withal  wonderful :  I  foresaw,  that  if 
his  distemper  would  give  him  strength  to  express 
.  himself  nothing  would  come  from  his  lips  but  what 
yoA  great  and  very  worthy  of  imitation ;  therefore 
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I  gave  the  utmost  attention  to  it    It  is  true,  Mon- 
seigneur,  that  as  my  memory  is  very  short,  and  more* 
over  bewildered  by  the  trouUe  of  my  mind  ftr  so 
heavy  and  important  a  loss,  it  is  impossible  but  I 
may  have  forgot  many  things  which  I  could  wish 
were  known ;  but  as  for  those  which  I  recollect,  I  will 
send  you  then^  with  the  strictest  regard  to  trutii  that 
is  possible*     For  in  wder  to  represent  him  thus 
cruelly   stopped  in  his  worthy  progress;   to  show 
you  his  invincible  courage  in  a  body  broke  down 
and  demolished  by  the  furious  efforts  of  pain  and 
death,  would,  I  confess,  require  a  much  better  style 
than  mine,  because,  thoygh  when  he  talked  of  grave 
and  important  subjects  he  mentioned  them  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  was  difficult  to  write  them  down  so 
well,  yet  it  seemed  at  this  time  as  if  there  was  an 
emulation  between  his  thoughts  and  his  words  which 
should  do  him  the .  last  service.      For   sure  I  am 
that  I   never  observed  him  to  have  so  many  and 
such  fine  imaginations,  and  those  uttered  with  so 
much  eloquence,  as  his  were  all  the  time  of  his 
illness.    Presuming,  Monsetgneur,  that  you  would 
not  mislike  it,  I  have  chose  to  bring  into  my  narnu 
tive  his  most  trivial  and  commcm  topics,  which  hav-^ 
ing  been  delivered  by  him  at  that  time,  and  in  the 
height  of  so  great  an  affliction,  are  a  singular  evi* 
dence  of  a  mind  quite  at  ease,  tranquil,  and  secure. 
On  Monday  the  9th  of  August,  156S,  affaor  I  was 
come  home  from  the  Palais,  I  sent  to  invite  him  to 
dine  with  me.     He  returned  me  for  answer,  with 
thanks,  that  he  was  a  little  oot  of  order,  and  that  I 
should  do  him  a  pleasure  if  I  would  but  spend  an 
hour  with  him  berore  he  set  out  for  Medor.    Soon 
after  I  had  dined  I  waited  on  him.    He  was  hun 
down  on  the  bed  with  his  clothes  on,  Mid  I  found  his. 
countenance  strangely  altered.    He  told  me  that  he 
had  a  looseness  on  him,  attended  with  the  gripes,  ever 
since  the  day  before  when  he  played  with  M.  d'£s» 
ears,  and  wore  only  a  doublet  under  a  silk  garment ; 
and  that  often  when  he  caught  a  cold  it  was  attended 
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With  such  fits.  I  thought  it  proper  &at  he  sliould 
undertake  the  Journey  he  had  intended,  but  advi3ed 
him  to  go  no  mrther  that  evesicig  than  to  Germig- 
lum,  which  is  but  two  leagues  out  of  town.  .  I  did 
this  the  fBther^  because  the  place  where  he  lay  was 
close  to  some  houses  that  were  infected  with  the 
plague,  of  which  he  was  somewhat  afraid,  since  he 
returned  from  Perigord  and  the  Agenois,  where 
lt  raged  in  all  parts ;  besides  I  had  formerly  myself 
Ibund  benefit  in  such  a  distemper  as  his  was,  by  rid« 
ing  on  horseback.  Accordingly  he  set  out,  accooi* 
panied  by  his  wife  and  his  uncle  M.  de  Bouillonas, 
•  Early  the  next  morning,  behold,  one  of  his  domes- 
tics came  to  me  from  Mademoiselle  de  la  Boetia,  to 
acquaint  me  that  he  had  been  seized  that  night  with 
a  violent  dysentery ;  she  sent  for  a  doctor  and  an 
apothecary,  and  desired  me  to  come  to  him,  which 
luier  dinner  I  did. 

He  was  overjoyed  to  see  me,  and  when  I  was  tak« 
ing  my  leave  of  him  in  order  to  return  home,  with  a» 
{MTomise  to  visit  him  again  next  day,  he  desired  me» 
with  more  affection  and  importunity  than  ever  he 
had  begged  any  thing  in  his  life,  to  be  with  him  as 
much  aa  possible;  this. touched  me  a  little  to  tlie 
quick.  Yet  I  was  actually  going  away  when  Made* 
moiselle  de  la  Boetia,  who  had  already  a  foreboding 
of  I  know  not  wh^t  calamity,  entreated  me,  with 
fears  in  her  eyes,  that  I  would  not  stir  from  him  that 
night.  Accordingly  she  prevailed  on  me  to  stay,  at 
which  he  waa  very  much  cheered.  Next  day  I  re- 
turned home,  and  on  Thursday  I  went  to  see  him 
^ain.  His  distemper  was  worse,  and  his  flux  of 
blood,  with  the  gripings,  which  weakened  him  very 
much,  increased  every  hour. 

On  the  Friday  I  saw  him  again,  and  on  Saturday 
I  found  him  very  low-spirited ;  he  then  told  me  that 
his  distemper  was  of  the  contagious  kind,  and  more- 
over, that  it  was  disagreeable  and  choleric ;  that  he 
very  w«ll  knew  my  temper,  and  desired  me  to  visit 
him  but  now  and  then,  yet  as  often  as  I  could.    Af* 
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ter  this  I  did  not  leave  him*  Till  the  Showing 
Sunday  he  had  said  nothing  to  me  of  what  he  thought 
of  his  being,  and  we  discoursed  only  about  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  of  his  malady,  and  what  the 
ancient  physicians  said  of  it  We  had  very  little 
talk  about  public  aflkirs,  which  I  found,  from  the 
very  first  day,  he  had  an  aversion  to.  But  on  the 
Sunday  he  rainted  away :  and  as  he  came  to  bimsdi, 
he  said  that  all  things  appeared  to  him  in  a  confusion, 
and  that  he  had  seen  nothing  but  a  thick  cloud  and 
an  obscure  mist,  in  which  every  thing  was  confound- 
ed and  disordered ;  but  that  nevertheless  all  this  fit 
had  given  him  no  displeasure.  Death,  said  I  then 
to  him,  has  nothing  worse  than  this  :  nay,  nothing, 
replied  he,  so  bad. 

Having  had  no  manner  of  sleep  since  the  first  at- 
tack of  his  distemper,  and  growing  still  worse,  not- 
withstanding all  remedies,  so  that  certain  draughts 
were  now  taken  by  him  which  are  never  ordered  but 
in  cases  of  the  last  extremity,  he  began  £rom  this 
time  to  despair  altogether  of  his  recovery,  and  com- 
municated nis  thoughts  to  me.  That  same  day,  be^ 
cause  he  was  in  good  temper,  I  said  to  him,  that 
considering  the  extraordinaiy  affection  which  I  bore 
to  him,  it  would  ill  become  me  if  I  did  not  take 
care,  that  as  all  his  actions  in  health  had  been  veiy 
prudent  and  well  weighed,  he  should  continue  to 
act  with  the  same  prudence  in  his  sickness ;  and 
that  if  it  were  God's  will  that  he  should  be  worse,  I 
should  be  very  sorry  that  for  want  of  advice  he 
should  leave  any  of  his  domestic  affiurs  unsettled, 
not  only  by  reason  of  the  damage  which  hia  relations 
might  suffer  by  it,  but  for  the  sake  of  hia  reputa- 
tion ;  which  piece  of  advice  he  took  veiy  kindly  at 
my  hands ;  and  after  having  solved  some  difficulties 
which  kept  him  in  suspense,  he  desired  me  to  call 
his  uncle  and  his  wifi^  singly  to  him,  that  he  might 
give  them  to  understand,  what  he  had  resolved  on 
93  to  his  will.  I  told  him  that  would  cast  thism 
down.    No,  no,  said  he,^  I  will  comfort  them,,  and 
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fVetbem  much  better  bopes  of  my  recovery  than 
entertain  myself.  And  then  he  asked  me  whe- 
ther the  fainting'-fits  which  he  had,  did  not  a  little 
surprise  us.  That  is  of  no  moment,  said  I  to  him, 
these  are  fits  which  are  common  to  such  distempers. 
True,  brother,  replied  he,  it  is  of  no  significance, 
though  what  you  are  most  afraid  of  should  be  the 
consequence.  To  you  alone,  said  I,  it  would  be  a 
happy  turn,  but  the  hurt  would  be  to  me,  who  should 
thereby  lose  the  company  of  so  great,  so  wise,  and 
sure  a  friend,  whose  equal  I  am  certain  I  should 
never  find.  It  is  very  possible,  he  added,  that  you 
never  may ;  and  I  assure  you,  that  what  makes  me 
somewhat  solicitous  for  my  recoveiy,  and  not  to 
hasten  to  that  passage  to  which  I  am  gone  already 
half  way,  is  the  consideration  of  the  Toss  you  will 
sustain,  as  well  as  that  poor  man  and  poor  woman 
there  (alluding  to  his  uncle  and  his  wife)  whom  I 
love  entirely,  and  who,  I  am  sure,  will  have  much 
difficulty  to  bear  the  loss  of  me ;  which  indeed  will 
be  a  very  great  one,  both  to  them  and  you.  I  am  also 
concerned  for  the  regret  it  will  be  received  with  by 
ipany  people,  who  nave  hitherto  had  a  love  and 
value  for  me,  and  whose  conversation  verily,  if  I 
could  help  it,  I  own  I  should  be  glad  not  to  lose  as 
yet.  And  if  I  go  off  the  stage  of  this  world,  I  en- 
treat  you,  brother,  as  you  know  tkem,  to  give  them 
a  testimony  of  the  friendship  I  retain  for  them,  to 
the  last  breath  of  my  life :  and  moreover,  brother,  I 
was  not  bom  perhaps  to  so  little  purpose,  but  I  have 
had  it  in  my  power  to  serve  tne  common  cause. 
But  be  this  as  it  will,  I  am  ready  to  depart  when  it 
shall  please  God,  being  very  sure  that  I  shall  enjpy 
the  ease  you  have  foretold  to  me.  And  as  to  yoii, 
my  friend,  I  know  you  to  be  so  wise,  how  much 
soever  it  affects  you,  that  you  will  nevertheless  con- 
^rm  patiently  and  willingly  to  whatever  it  shall 
please  his  divine  Majesty  to  order  concerning  me ; 
ia&d  I  beseech  you  to  take  care  that  th6  mourning 
for  w^  departure  may  not  drive  that  good  man  and 
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gooi  uroman-  oitt  iof  the  pile  tif  thetr  reaacHsi;  He 
tbeoi  asked  me  how  fcbey  bebavcd  already:  I  told 
lum  very  ^well^  considericig  tke  importance  of  the 
case^  1  suppose  so,  said  he»  now  that  they  have  still 
some  hopes ;  but  should  I  once  deprive  tiiem  x>fimy 
bc^es,  yim  will  be^much  peipleKed  to  keep  diem  ill 
temper.  In  pursuance  or  this  regaifd  for  th^B,  he 
always  concealed  &om  them  the  certain  persuasioa 
lie  had  of  his  death*  as  long  «3  he  lived,  and  ear^ 
Besdy  begged  aoe  to  behave  i&  the  same  manner. 
When  he  saw  the«  :near  him,  he  affected  to^  look 
Vrisk  and  gay,  and  fed  them  with  flattering  hopes. 

I  now  left  him  to  go  and  call  them.  They  eom^ 
posed  their  icoutitenimces  the  best  they  could  &t  i» 
while ;  and  alber  \Me  were  seated  round  his  bed,^  we 
£mr  being  all  alone,  he  spoke  as  follows  with  a  setr 
tied  countenance^  as  it  were  quite  gay :  ^*  My  unde 
^  and  sny  wife,  I  assure  you  upon  my  credit,  that 
^  nofifeshatkack'^xf  my  distemper,  or  misapprehen* 
**  sion  that  I  have  of  my  recovery,  lias  put  it  mto  my 
^^  head;  to  call  you,  in  order  to  apfffise  you  of  my 
^^  intention ;  for,  God  be  praised,  I  am  very  well, 
*^  andiuU  of  hopes;  but  having  long  been  convinced, 
^  both  by  lexperionce  and  study,  cS*  the  little  secu« 
^^  rtty  thttt  is  to  be  placed  in  the  instability  Itnd  in- 
^'  constancy  :6f  human  affairs,  and  even  of  the.im* 
<«  certainty  of  that  Ufe  whereof  we  are  so  fimd^ 
*^  which  is  never^eless  but  smoke  and  a  mere  no? 
^  tUag.;  and  consfiderang  also,  that  because  I  am 
^  sick,  lam  so  much  the  nearer  advanced  to  the 
^^  danger  »f  death,  I  am  resolved  to  put  my  domes* 
^^  tic  affkirsin  oider  before  I  die,  after  having  first 
^  taken^  yonr  advice."  And  then  addressing  his 
discourse  to  his  uncle :  *^  My  good  uncle,''  satd^iey 
<<  were  I  at  this  hour  to  give  you  an  account  of  iht 
*^  great  obligations  I  have  to.  you,  I  should  not 
f^  know  where  to  end.  It  is  enough  for  me  that  hi^ 
**  tfaerto,  wheresoever  I  have  been,  and  with  whom>- 
^^  soever  I  have  talked,  I  have  always  said  that 
^^  whatever  a  wise,  good,  and  most  bountiiiil  father 
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<*  cofttid  do  for  his  son,  ail  tkis  have  you  done  for 
*<  me  i  both  for  the  care  that  was  necessary  to  give 
^  file  good  learamg,  add  when  you  were  pSeased  to 
^*  push  me  into  public  employments;  so  that  the 
^^  whole  course  of  my  life  has  been  full  of  great 
^^  and  praise-worthv  offices  of  your  fiiendship  to- 
^^  wards  me:  in  short,  whatever  I  have,  I  held 
^^  from  you,  and  acknowledge  that  I  am  obl%^d  for 
^  to  you,  who  have  been  to  me  a  father  indeed  ;  so 
^^  that  as  the  son  of  the  &mily,  I  have  no  power  to 
^^  dispose  of  any  thing,  unless  you  are  pleased  to 
'^  j^ve  me  leave**^  He  then  was  silent,  and  staid 
till  sighs  and  sobs  gave  his  uncle  leisure  to  answer 
him^  that  whatever  he  thought  fit  would  be  alwavs 
very  acceptable  to  him.  Having  purposed  at  the 
same  time  to  make  him  his  heir,  he  desired  him  to 
accept  of  his  estate. 

And  then  torning  his  discourse  to  liis  wife,  ^  My 
*<  hke&ess,'^  said  hd  (tor  so  he  often  called  her  on 
account  m  some  ancient  relation  betweai  them), 
^^  as  I  have  beeta  joined  to  you  by  the  sacred  tie  of 
^  marriage,  vdikik  is  one  of  the  most  respeetable  and 
^*  inviolable  obligations  which  God  has  laid  upon  us 
*^  here  b^ow^  keeping  up  human  society,  I  have 
^  Idved^  cherisAied,  and  esteeiAed  you  as  far  as  I 
^  was  able*;  and  ain  fully  assured  that  jou  have  re- 
^^  turned  me  a  reci|M<>cai  affection,  which  I  cannot 
^^  sufficiently  acknowledge.  I  desire  you  to  take 
^^  that  share  of  my  goods  which  I  give  you,  and 
**  to  content  youtself  therey^th,  though  I  know 
*^  indeed  that  it  is  very  little,  compared  with  your 
^  deserts/' 

After  f^s,  addressii^  himself  to  me,  <*  My  bro- 
"  titer,"  said  he,  "  iirfikMn  I  love  so  dearly,  and 
^^  whomlhavei^hosen  out  of  such  a  multitude,  ill 
^^  order  to  reiiew  that  virtuous  and  sincere  friend- 
*'^  ship  with  you,  the  exercise  of  which  has  by  the 
^^  vices  of  the  age  been  so  long  unknown  to  as,  that 
^*  there  are  only  some  old  traces  left  of  it  in  the  m0- 
^  irfofy  of  antiquity,  I  beseech  you  as  a  token  of 
^  my  affection  tot  you,  to  accept  of  the  gift  of  my 
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^  library  and  books }  a  present  very  bmsUj  htxt  given 
**  witir  a  good  heart,  atod  which  is  the  fitter  for  you 
**  considermg  you  are  a  lover  of  leitrning.  This  will 
^  serve  you  as  a  /MvufAeo-uyoi^^  or  a  remembrancer  of 
•*  your  companion.*' 

Then  addressing  himself  to  all  three  of  us  in  ge-> 
neral^  he  blessed  God  that  in  a  case  of  such  extre* 
mity  he  was  accompanied  by  all  those  that  were  the 
dearest  to  him  in  the  world,  and  said,  he  thought  it 
a  very  goodly  sight  to  see  four  persons  assembled  to- 
gether so  well  agreed,  and  united  in  friendship,  not 
doubting,  he  said,  that  we  all  loved  one  another  una* 
nimously,  each  one  for  the  sake  of  the  others.  And 
after  having  recommended  us  to  one  another,  he 
proceeded  thus :  ^^  Having  now  settled  my  temporal 
^^  affiurs,  I  must  also  think  of  my  spirituals.  I  am 
^^  a  Christian,  I  am  a  Catholic ;  such  I  have  livedo 
^^  and  such  I  am  determined  to  die.  Send  for  a 
<^  priest  to  come  to  me,  for  I  am  not  willing  to  be 
^^  deficient  in  this  last  duty  of  a  Christian." 

With  this  particular  he  ended  his  discourse,  which 
he  had  carried  on  with  such  a  steady  countenance 
such  a  strength  of  language  and  voice,  that  whereas, 
when  I  entered  his  chamber,  I  found  him  weak> 
niighty  slow  in  the  utterance  of  his  words,  his  pulse 
very  low,  as  if  he  had  a  lingering  fever,  and  tending 
to  death,  his  countenance  quite  pale  and  wan ;  he 
seemed  now,  as  if  it  had  been  by  a  miracle,  to  have 
resumed  firesh  vigour,  with  a  more  ruddy  complexion 
and  a  stronger  pulse,  so  that  I  made  him  feel  mine 
in  order  to  compare  them  together.  At  that  instant 
my  heart  was  so  sunk  that  I  could  scarce  answer  him 
a  word.  But  two  or  three  hours  after,  in  order  to 
keep  up  his  noble  courage,  and  also  because  I  wished9 
from  tne  tender  concern  I  had  all  my  life  long  fm 
his  honour  and  glory,  that  there  were  more  witnesses 
of  so  many  strong  proofi  of  his  magnanimity,  by 
having  a  larger  companv  in  his  chunber,  I  said  to 
him,  that  I  blushed  for  shame  to  think  diat  my  cou- 
rage failed  me  in  the  hearing  of  .what  he,  who  was 
80  great  a  sufierer,  had  the  courage  to  tell  me ;  that 
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hitherto  I  had  thought,  that  God  scarce  ever  gave 
us  so  great  an  advantage  over  human  incidents,  and 
could  hardly  believe  what  I  had  read  of  it  in  some 
histories ;  but  that  having  now  seen  such  a  proof  of 
it,  I  praised  God  that  I  had  found  it  in  a  person,  by 
whom  I  was  so  much  bdoved,  and  who  was  to  me 
so  dear,  «]id  that  this  would  serve  me  as  an  example 
to  act  the  same  part  in  my  turn. 

He  interrupted  me  by  desiring  I  would  behave  so^ 
and  deanpnstrate  by  the  effisct,  that  the  conversatiott 
we  had  had*  in  the- time  of  our  health  was  not  only 
oral,  but  deeply  engraved  on  our  hearts,  and  ready  to 
be  put  in  execution  upon  the  first  occasion  that  eS- 
fered ;  adding,  that  diis  was  the  true  practice  of  our 
studies,  and  of  philosophy.  Then  taking  me  by  the 
hand,  ^*  My  brother,  my  friend,"  said  he,  ^'  I  assure 
^  thee  I  have  done  laanv  things,  I  think^  in  my  ii&^ 
^  with  as  much  pain  and  difficult  as  I  do  this.  And 
^  when  all  is  said  and  done,  it  is  a  long  while  ago 
^  sincel  was  prepared  for  it,  and  that  I  had  got  all 
^*  my  lesson  by  heart.  But  is  it  not  enough  to  have 
^  lived  to  my  age  ?  I  was  just  enterina;  into  my 
^  thirty'third  year.  By  God's  grace  all  my  days 
^  hitherto  have  been  healthy  and  happy;  but  throu^ 
*^  the  inconstancy  of  human  affiiirs  they  could  not 
^  continue  so  longer.  It  was  now  time  to  launch 
^^  into  serious  aflbirs,  and  to  expect  to  meet  widi  a 
^*  thoiisaiid  ni^easant  scenes,,  as  particularly  the  in- 
^  oofiv«nieaces  of  old  ijge,  of  which  I  am  by  this 
^  means  ^nit :  and,  besides,  it  is  probable  that  I 
^  haye  lived  to  this  hour  witii  more  innocence  and 
^  less  dl^natiire  thmi  I  ^ould  have  done,  if  God  had 
^  permitted  me  to  live  till  my  head  had  been  filled 
^  wilh  the  care  of  getting  wealth  and  ease.  As  for 
^  my  part,  I  am  certain  that  I  am  going  to  God, 
^  and  title  seat  of  the  blesaed/'  But  now,  because 
my  oountQnance  betrayed  some  uneasiness  at  these 
woids  of  his,  ^*  What,  brother,"  said  he,  **  would 
^^  you  possess  me  widi  fear?  if  I  had  finy  terror 
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<<  Upon  me,  whose  business  should  it  be  to  take  it 
*<  off,  but  yours?** 

The  notajy,  who  was  sent  for  to  receive  his  last 
win  and  testament,  coming  in  the  evening,  I  made 
him  cQmmit  it  to  writing,  and  then  went  to  ask  him 
whether  he  was  not  willing  to  sign  it:  ^^  Not  sign  it?'' 
said  he,  ^  I  will  sisn  it  with  my  own  hand.    But  I 
<^  wish,  brother,  that  they  had  given  me  more  time, 
<<  for  I  find  myself  extremely  weary,  and  so  weak 
*^  that  I  am  in  a  manner  spent.'*    I  was  going  to 
change  the  discourse,  but  he  recovered  himsdf  on  a 
sudden,  and  said  to  me,  that  he  had  not  very  long 
to  live,  and  he  desired  of  me  to  know  whether  the 
notary  wrote  a  swift  hand,  for  he  should  scarce  make 
any  pause  in  dictating.    I  called  the  notary  to  him, 
and  ne  dictated  his  will  to  him  on  the  spot,  so  fiist 
that  he  had  much  ado  to  keep  pace  with  him.  When 
he  had  made  an  end,  he  desired  me  to  read  it  to 
him,  and  said  to  me :  ^^  See,  what  it  iis  to  take  care 
**  of  that  fine  thing,  our  riches.''    Sunt  hac  ^u^ 
hominibus  vocantur  bona :  ^^  These  are  the  things 
^  that  men  call  good."    After  the  will  was  signed, 
his  chamber  being  ftdl  of  people,  he  asked  me  i^ 
talking  would  do  mm  any  harm ;  I  said  no,  provided 
he  spoke  softly. 

Tiien  he  called  Mademoiselle  de  Saintquentin,  his 
niece,  to  him,  and  spoke  to  her  thus.  ^^  My  dear 
^^  niece,  I  think  that  ever  since  I  have  known  you, 
'<  I  have  seen  the  rays  of  a  very  good  nature  sparkle 
^^  in  your  countenance ;  but  these  last  offices  which 
^^  you  perform  with  so  much  aflfection  and  dil^ence 
"  m  my  present  necessity,  give  me  very  great  hopes 
of  you,  and  really  I  am  obliged  to  you,  and  thank 
you  most  affectionately.  Now,  in  order  to  dis- 
^^  charge  my  conscience,  I  advise  you,  in  the  first 
place,  to  devote  yourself  to  God,  for  this  is  no 
doubt  the  principal  part  of  your  duty,  and  that 
without  which  no  other  action  of  burs  can  be 
either  good  or  goodly }  and  when  such  devotion  is 
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^^  hearty,  it  necefisarily  drawis  after  it  all  other  vir« 
"  tuous  actions.  Next  to  God,  you  must  love  and 
^^  honour  your  &thex  and  your  mother,  even  your 
^.^  mother  my  sister,  whom  I  take  to  be  one  of  the 
^  best  and  most  prudent  women  in  the  world ;  and 
^^  desire  you  to  r^ulate  your  life  by  her  example. 
^^  Do  not  su&r  yourself  to  be  drawn  aside  by  {uea« 
^  sures.  Avoid  as  a  pestilence  those  silly  &miUar-i 
^  ittes  with  which  you  see  the  women  sometimes  in-* 
f^  dulge  the  men;  for  thoueh  there  may  be  no  harm 
^^  in  them  at  fmtj  yet  by  Uttle  and  little  they  cor^* 
^^  nipt  the  mind,  and  lead  it  to  a  thoughtless  state, 
^^  and  from  thence  to  the  abominable  sink  of  vite. 
Believe  me,  the  surest  protection  pf  a  young 
^^  woman^s  chastity  is  gravity.  I  desire  vou  (and 
^^  expect  that  you  will  remember  me  by  &equently 
^*  recollecting  the  friendships  I  have  diowed  you), 
^  not  to  complain  and  grieve  yourself  for  the  loss  of 
'*  me ;  and,  as  &r  as  is  in  my  power,  I  lay  aU  my 
*^  'friends  under  the  same  prombition,  since  it  would 
^  look  as  if  thev  envied  the  happiness  of  which,  by 
^^  the  frivour  or  death,  I  shall  soon  see  myself  in 
^^  possession ;  and  assure  yourself,  my  girl,  that  if 
^  God  was  now  to  indulge  me  with  the  dunce,  whe- 
ther of  living  my  life  over  again,  or  of  finishing 
'   en  ^  ' 
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the  journey  which  I  have  b^gun,  I  should  he  ac- 
^'  tually  at  a  loss  which  to  choose.  My  dear  niecfe, 
"  adieu.'* 

He  then  called  to  Mademoiselle  d'Arsat,  his 
daughter-in-law,  and  said  to  her,  ^'  My  daughter, 
^*  you  have  no  great  need  of  admonitions  from  me, 
^^  as  you  have  a  mother  whom  I  have  found  so  pru- 
.^'  dent,  so  very  conformable  to  my  temper  and  in- 
^'  clinations,  that  she  never  once  offended  me.  Yon 
^^  will  be  very  well  instructed  by  such  a  tutoress ; 
^^  and  do  not  think  it  strange  if  U  who  am  not  re- 
'^  lated  to  you  by  blood,  have  a  care  and  anxiety  for 
*^  you.  For  since  you  are  the  daughter  of  a  person 
^^  so  near  to  me  in  alliance,  it  is  impossible  but  I 
^^  must  also  be  touched  with  whatevet  cobeems  you. 

So2 


<«  At^tlie  dime  time  I  have  ever^takeniaH  imiohxlai^ 
<<  of  the  affidrs  of  M.'d'Arut^  your  ditodier^  ais  ff 
*^  ikey  vfem  my  own.  Y<m  bM^t  enougk  bodi  of 
'^  wealth  and  beauty.  Yoa  ture  a:f(eDdewomfiki  nf  'a 
^^  good  family.  Yon  have  nothing  more  to  do  than 
<<  to  grace  them  both  mih  the  talents  of  the  mindv 
«'  which  I  desire  you  would  net  fiul  of  doing.  I  do 
<^  not  fi)rbid  you  that?vioe  which  is  sodetertaUe  in 
«^  womeh ;  fer  lam  not  wiUing  so  mmch  m  to  fMA 
^  you  iXLU  entertain  a  fkvoitf^Ue  thought  of  it,  nay, 
<«  I  am  of  opinion  that  you  abhor  the  veiiy  name  of 
f  <  it  My  daughteivin-law,  fetewelL^  •  - 
.  lYiou^  the  whole  chamber  was  &il  lof  (wening 
and  waiHng,  it  did  not  interrupt  the  thread  «  his 
discburses,  which  were  pretty  kmg.  Bat  sAer  he 
hnid  made  an  end,  he^irdered  e^ery  one  'to  qait  <his 
AMMtt  except  his  garrsson,  wUch  was  the  name*  ht 
gave  to  his  maid^serrants;-  And  then  calling  to  any 
brother  de  Beaansgard^ihe  said  to  hun  z  ^^M^  de 
^  Seauregaffdyl'tiiank  you  very  beartily:ibrfli&pain« 
^  which  you  take  £sr  m^  '  1 4ia;v^e  someAii^  "viert 
^^  much  Et-heart,  which  I  Ibng^to  tdU  you^  tai^  wiA 
•*  tfaereibre,  with  your  leave,  -discover  it  to  ywi.^ 
-And  being  encouraged  by  my  bvothar,  heiproceeded 
tbus:  ^^  Iswear  to^you^hatof  allwhofaaveset:abDat 
^  the  irefbrmatiott  o£  the  church,  I  never  thought 
*^  there  was  any  one  man  tiiat  entered  upon  it  with 
^'  better  zeal  and  a  more  entire,  sincere,  and  ^undis* 
;^  guiaedafiection  than  you*  And  I  verily  believe, 
>*  you  w^^excited  to  it  merely  by  the  vices  of  our 
^'  prelates^  who  undoubtedly  stand  in  :noed<of  greact 
*«  amendment,  and  by  oertain  imperfeotioiiB,  that 
*^  have  in  a  course  df  time  crept  into' our  cfaurcfa. 
:*i  1  do  not  wish  at  this  juncture  todissuade  yoafvom 
^^  it,  as  I  do  not  willingly  desire  any  body  to  do  any 
.^  thing  whatsoever  agamst  his  conscience.  Bat  i 
^  would  fitin  caution  you,  that  in  regard  to  the  good 
f  ^  reputation  which  your  &mily  has  acquired  by  their 
y-  perpetual  agreement,  a  family  than  which  not  one 
f  ^  49  ne  world  is  Nearer  to  me  (good  God9  where  is 


<»  iueh  anodMT  tkualy  aa  tfaia,  whiioh  never  did  aA' 
^  actiob  unb^eonuBgt  an  hon^at  man !)  ia  ragwd'  ta; 
^^  the  n^iof  yoiu3  mhw,  that  goodfathm  to  whoio.; 
^^  yiM  are  so:  much  obliged,  and  (^  your  uncle,  a«d 
^^vfbrtbe  saikq  of  your  brothren,  you  woul^avdd 
M  coming  to  extrenutiea;  be  not  so  shaip  and  so 
^^  violet)  acoommodate  yoursdf  to  themu    Maka 
^  no  separate  combmation  nor  party;   but  unite 
^  ygwseives  together.    You  see  Mrnat  ruin  theae  d^; 
^^  sentiona  have  brought  upon  this  kingdom,  and  I. 
*^  •  cai^  aasure  you  that  they  vill  be  attended  with  stilh 
^  gwater.  mischieft :  and  as  you  are  n^fr  de£ci«qH 
^  eitbei' in  wisdom  or  goodness,   be  canitious  o^ 
^  hrinMfeig  your  family  into  these  incionvenienoes^: 
^^  fer  lear  they  should  derive  it  of  1ii&  honour  and 
^  happiness   which  it  has  ei^oyed  to   this  hour.' 
^  TiJce  what  I  say  to  you,  su*,  in  good  part;  an& 
^^  for  a  sure  testimony  of  the  fiiendship  which  I' 
^  bear  to  you.    For  with  this  view  I  hitheiito  re-^ 
^  served  my  mention  of  it  to  you ;  and  perhaps  idier 
^  condition  in  which  you  now  see  me  ifieaking  it 
^  will  give  my  words  more  weight  and  authority 
^  with  you/^    My  brother  Uiankel  him  very  much. 
On  toe  Monday  morning  he  was  so  bad  that  he 
quitted  all  hopes  of  life }  insomuch  that  the  very> 
nCKt  time  he  saw  me,  he  in  a  very  deplorable  tone 
said :  ^  Brother,  have  3itou  no  pi^  for  the  many  toi^ 
^  ments  that  I  suffer  ?    Don't  you  now  see,  that  all 
^  the  relief  you  give  me  serves  only  to  prolong  my 
^  pain  ?''    ^^opn  after  this  he  fainted  i  so  that  we 
began  to  give  him  over  £»r  dead:  at  length  by  thd 
power  of  vin^ar  and  wine  he  was  revived.    But  bo 
did  not  live  long  pfter,  and  hearing  us  lament  about 
him,  he  said :  f^  My  God,  who  is  it  tonnents  me  so.^ 
^  Why  was  I  robbed  of  diat  profound  and  pleasant 
^<  rest  which  I  had  i  pray  leave  me  to  myself."  And 
then  hearing  me,  he  said,  *^  And  you  too,  brotlier, 
^  «re  not  willing  ndth^  that  I  should  be  cured. 
^  Oh,  what  ease  do  you  deprive  me  of  P'    At  last, 
being,  a  Utde-  more  come  to  himself,  he  desiiied  • 
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little  winie,  and  liking  it  well,  saBtome,  it  was  the 
best  liquor  in  the  world.  .  ^  No,  surely,*'  said  I,  fiu* 
argument  sake,  ^^  water  is  the  besf  ^^  Yes,  with- 
<<  out  doubt,"  replied  he,  *^  water  is  an  excellent 
^^  thing,  ii»f  tfpi^*!'.''  His  extreme  parts,  even  to 
his  face,  were  now  become  as  cold  as  cla^,  attended 
with  a  death-sweat,  which  ran  down  all  his  body,  and 
he  had  scarce  any  si^  of  a  pulse  left.  .This  morn- 
ing he  confessed  to  his  priest,  who  did.  not  bring  all 
the  necessaries  with  him,  and  therefore'  could  not 
celebrate  the  mass.  But  on  Tuesday  morning  M.  de 
la  Bo^a  sent  for  him  to  assist  hun,  as  he  said,  in  the- 
]^erfbrmance  of  tbie  last  duty  of  a  Christian^  Con- 
sequently he  heard  mass  and  received  the  sacrament 
And  when  the  priest  was  tieJdng  leave  of  him,  he  said : 
*^  My  spiritual  father,  I  humbly  beseech  it  of  you^ 
^  and  tnose  who  are  under  your  charge,  to  pray  to 
^  God  for  me,  that  if  it  be  ordered  in  the  most  sa- 
^'  cred  rolls  of  the  decrees  of  God  that  I  should 
^  now  end  my  di^s,  that  he  would  take  pity  on  my 
^^  soul,  and  forgive  me  my  sins,  which  are  without 
^  niunber,  as  it  is  not  possible  for  so  vile  and  base  a 
^^  creature  as  I  am,  to  perform  the  commands  of  so 
^*  high  and  mighty  a  Master ;  or  if  it  seemeth  good 
^  to  him,  that  I  should  tarry  longer  in  this  world^ 
^  beg  of  him  to  put  a  speedy  peri^  to  the  agonies 
*^  wluch  I  suffer ;  and  that  he  would  be  so  gracious 
^^  to  me,  as  to  guide  my  steps  hereafter  in  the  path 
*^  of  his  holy  will,  and  to  make  me  better  than  I 
^'  have  been.''  At  this  period  he  stopped  a  little  to 
take  breath,  and  seeing  that  the  pnest  was  going 
awajp^,  he  recalled  him,  and  said  to  him:  ^^ I  am 
^*  willing  to  declare  this  also  in  your  presence :  I 
*^  protest,  that  as  I  have  been  baptised  and  have 
^^  lived,  so  I  am  willing  to  die,  in  the  faith  and  reli- 
.<*  gion  which  Moses  first  planted  in  Egypt,  which 
f^  ue  patriarchs  received  afterwards  in  Judaea,  and 
'*  which  in  the  progress  of  time  has  been  handed 
*^  down  to  us  in  France.''  It  seemed  as  if  he  woidd 
fain  have  spoke  a  little  more  if  he  had  been  able  to 
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liave  hdd  out ;  but  he  concluded  with  deairuig  hk 
uncle  and  me  tojpray  to  God  for  him ;  this  being,  he 
said,  the  best  office  that  Christians  can  perfonn  for 
one  another.    In  speaking  he  happened  to  uncover 
his  shoulder,  and  desired  his  uncle  to  cover  it  acain^ 
though  he  had  a  valet  nearer  to  him :  and  then  look- 
ing  upon  me,  he  said,    Ingenui  esty  cui  multum 
debeaSy  ei  plurimum  velle  debere :  ^^  It  is  the  quality 
'^  of  an  ingenuous  mind  to  desire  to  be  under  stiU 
^  greater  obligation  to  the  person  whom  we  are 
^^  much  oblig^  to  already.''    In  the  afternoon  M. 
de  Belot  came  to  visit  him,  and  taking  him  by  the 
hand,  said  to  him,  ^^  My  friend,  I  came  hither,  sir, 
^^  on  purpose  to  pay  my  debt,  but  I  have  found  a 
**  worthy  creditor,   who  has  forgiven  it  me.'*    A 
little  after,  starting  suddenly  out  of  a  dose,  he  said, 
^  Well,  well,  come  when  it  will,  I  wait  for  it  with 
"  serenity  and  pleasure.''    Words  which  he  repeated 
two  or  three  times  in  his  illness.     Afterwards  as  they 
were  forcing  open  his  mouth  to  take  a  draught,  he 
raid,    turning  himself  to  M.  de  Belot,  An  viverc 
tanti  est  ?    "  Is  life  worth  all  this  ado  ?"    In  the 
evening  death  begun,  indeed,  at  night  to  strike  him 
with  its  arrows,  and  as  I  was  at  supper,  he  sent  for 
me,  being  nothing  now  but  skin  and  bones,  or  as  he 
called  himself,  Non  homoj  sed  species  homms :  ^^  Not 
*^  a  man,  but  of  the  human  race."    And  he  said  to 
me  with  the  utmost  struggles :   ^^  My  brother  and 
^^  friend,  God  grant  that  I  may  see  the  imaginations 
"  that  I  have  just  been  entertained  with,  realised." 
After  he  had  stopped  a  while,  and  laboured  hard 
with  the  deepest  sighs  for  utterance,  for  then  the 
tongue  was  beginning  plainly  to  deny  him  its  last 
office.    I  said,  "  What  were  those  ideas,  brother  ?" 
Great,"  said  he,  "  very  great."    "  It  never  hap- 
pened before,"  I  added,  "  that  I  had  not  the  ho- 
nour of  being  made  acquainted  with  all  your  ideas; 
will  you  not  let  me  still  enjoy  that  confidence  ?" 
Yes,  surely,  brother,"  said  he,  "  but  it  is  not  in 
**  my  power  to  discover  them ;  tiiey  are  wonderful. 
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<^  incite,  and  unspeakaUe.''  Tteie  he  Mdpped^ 
fer  he  could  proceed  no  fariher ;  insomudh  that « 
litde  before  he  would  fiun  have  talked  to  his  wiftf 
>¥hen  he  said  to  her,  with  the  most  cheerful  counter 
nance  he  could  put  on^  that  he  had  Bomethiikg  to  tell 
her;  and  he  seemed  to  strive  to  qpeak}  but  his  spiriti 
^ing)  he  called  for  a  little  wine  to  raise  them^  but 
it  signified  nothing ;  for  he  fainted  kwsy  on  a  sadden^ 
and  for  a  good  while  lostliis  sight.  Being  now  jutt 
on  the  confines  of  death,  and  hearing  the  lameaitik^ 
tions  of  his  wife,  he  called  her,  and  moke  thm  M 
her :  '^  My  image,  you  torm^ityoursdf  be^e  liia 
^*  time ;  won*t  you  pity  me  ?  Take  courage. ,  V«fc. 
^  rily  I  am  more  in. pain  for  what  I  see  you  suffer 
^  than  what  I  feel  myself,  and  with  reason,  because 
*^  as  for  the  evils  which  we  feel  of  our  own,  it  is  not^ 
•*  properly  speaking,  we  who  fed  them,  but  certaitt 
*^  senses  which  God  has  planted  in  us ;  and,  what 
*^  we  feel  for  others,  we  feel  by  a  certain  judgment 
**  and  faculty  of  reasoning.  But  I  see  I  am  gjoiog.'* 
This  he  said  because  his  spirits  failed  him.  luiw 
being  afraid  that  he  had  frighted  his  wife,  he  reco- 
vered himself  and  said :  ^^  I  find  myself  indined  t» 
••  sleep:  good  night,  wife,  go  your  ways."  This 
^piras  the  last  leave  he  took  of  her.  After  she  w» 
•  ^ne,  ^*  Brother,"  said  he  to  me,  *•  keep  close  by 
^  me,  if  you  please ;"  and  then  either  leeling  the 
darts  of  death  come  thicker  and  sharper,  or  else  the 
force  of  some  hot  medicine  which  they  had  made  him 
swallow,  he  spoke  with  a  stronger  and  more  audiUe 
voice,  and  turned  himself  in  bed  with  perfect  vio- 
lence, so  that  all  the  company  b^n  to  have  some 
hopes,  because  hitherto  he  had  been  so  very  weak 
that  we  despaired  of  him.  Then,  amongst  (rther 
things,  he  begged  me  again  and  again,  with  the 
greatest  affection,  to  make  room  for  him,  so  that  I 
was  afraid  he  was  delirious.  Moreover^  when  I  had 
gently  remonstrated  to  him  that  he  was  overpowered 
by  his  distemper,  and  that  tjiese  were  not  the  word^ 
of  a  man  in  his  right  senses;  be  did  not  seem  to  te 


cotafviiiced,  but  repeat^  it  still  fliore  strongly. '  ^  Bro- 
^^  ther,  brother,  what,  wonH  you^ve  me  room?*' 
insomuch  that  he  forced  me  to  convmce  him  by  rea^ 
sm,  aad  to  say  to  him,  that  since  he  breathed  aod 
taUoed  he  had  by  consequence  his  place.  ^^  Yea, 
^^  yes/'  said  be,  ^  but' that  is  not  what  I  want ;  and 
**  Desides,  say  what*  you  will,  I  haye  no  longer  a 
"  bemg.'^  "  God  will  give  you  a  better  very  soon/f 
s^d  L  ''  Would  to  God,  brother/'  said  he,  ''  I 
^^  was  there  now$  I  have  longed  to  be  gone  these 
^'  three  days  pasf  In  this  distressed  ttate  he  often 
called  to  me,  in  order,  for  most  part,  to  know  wfao^ 
ther  I  was  near  him.  At  length  he  inclined  a  little 
to  rest,  which  confirmed  us  still  more  iu:  our  good 
hopes :  so  that  I  went  out  cf  his  chamber  to  congr»- 
tufaite  thereupon  with  Mademoiselle  de  k  Boetia ; 
but  s^ut  an  hour  after  naming  me  once  or  twice,  - 
and  then  fetchiitt  a  deep  sigh,  he  gave  up  the  g^iost 
about  three  o'clock  on  Wednesday  morning,  the 
18th  of  August,  156S,  aged  Si  years,  9  months,  and 
17  days. 


LETTER  VL* 
To  Manseigneur  Monseigneur  de  Montaigne. 

MONSEIGNEU^, 

In  obedience  to  your  commands  last  year  at  your 
house  at  Montaigne,  I  have  with  my  ow^  hands  put 
that  great  S^ani^  divine  and  philosopher  Raymond 
de  Sebonde  into  a  French  dress,  and  have  as  much 

# 

*  I  met  with  this  letter  l}y  way  of  Dedication  of  Raymond  Se- 
bonders  Natuitd  Theolo^,  translated  into  French  by  Michael  Seig- 
neur de  Montaigne,  knight  of  the  king's  order,  and  gentleman  m 
ordinary  of  his  privy-chamber.  Printed  at  Rouen  by  John  de  la 
Mere,  an.  IMl. 
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as  lay  in  my  power  stripped  him  of  that  rough  mien 
and  unpolite  aspect,  wnich  he  first  appeared  in  to 
you ;  so  that,  in  my  opinion,  he  is  comely  and  com- 
plaisant enough  to  appear  in  the  best  of  company. 
It  is  possible  mat  some  delicate  curious  readers  may 
perceive,  that  he  has  a  little  of  the  Gascogne  tarn 
and  bos ;  but  they  minr  be  the  more  ashamed  of  tlieir 
own  negligence,  in  sunering  a  person,  quite  aiumce 
and  a  learner,  to  get  the  start  of  them  in  this  work. 
Now,  Monseigneur,  it  is  but  reason  that  it  should 
be  published  to  the  world,  and  have  the  credit  of 
your  name,  because  what  amendment  and  reformat 
tion  it  has  is  all  owing  to  vou.  Yet  I  plainly  per- 
ceive, that  if  you  shomd  please  to  settle  accounts 
with  him,  you  will  be  very  much  his  debtor,  since  in 
exchange  for  his  excellent  and  most  religious  dis- 
courses, of  his  sublime,  and,  as  it  were,  divine  con- 
ceptions, it  will  appear  that  you  have  only  brought 
him  words  and  lanffua^,  a  merchandise  so  mean  and 
'  vulgar,  that  he  mio  has  the  greatest  stock  of  it  is 
peradventure  the  worse  for  it. 

Monseigneur,  I  beg  God  to  grant  you  a  long  and 
happy  life. 

Your  most  humble  and  most  obedient  son, 

Michael  de  Montaigne. 


N.  B.  Mr.  Co^ie  has  inserted  a  tetter  lefore  this,  which  is 
addressed  to  MademmseUe  de  Paumier,  (mtit  is  only  a  short 
one,  of  mere  compliment. 


THE  END. 
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travels  lo&ed  in  temples;  why,  iiL  7 — His  opbion  of  love,  124 

Agis,  king  ^f  Sparta^  his  answer  to  an  ambassador  from  Abdera, 
11. 64 

Agrigentines,  their  inconsistency,  i.  432 — Their  regard  to  their  &• 
vourite  animals,  ii.  40 

A^ipplans  lived  without  offensive  arms,  ii.  302 

Air,  evening,  sharp  and  dangerous,  iii.  385 

Albigepses  chose  to  be  burnt  alive  rather  than  recant^  u  914 

Albucilla's  suicide,  ii-  291 

Alcibiades,  his  constitution,  i.  193 — His  character,  ii.  485— Whf 
be  cut  off  the  tail  and  ears  of  his  dog,  iiL  45 — }iis  ambitioD^  30S 
—He  banished  music  from  tables,  415 

Alcimus's  armour,  L  530 

Alexander  the  Great,  his  cruelty,  L  5— His  noble  answer  to  Pdj- 
perchon,  why  he  refused  to  fight  by  night,  30 — Not  afraid  to 
swallow  a  dose  of  poison,  139 — Blamed  by  Philip,  his  father,  for 
fiingiag  at  a  feast,  308 — ^Persuaded  by  his  flatterers,  that  he  w^ 
the  son  of  Jupiter,  344 — His  deep  sleep,  356 — His  hors^  379 — 

•  His  sweat,  41 0*~His  valour  defective,  436--*His  sacrifice  to  Theljf, 
iL  164— Excellent  above  all  other  kings  an4  epiperoiTt  4$0,  ^c^^ 


Hit  actions  that  mAjr  611  unfcr<Mfiiii^  4iI^H!i  viMm/HI.  8^ 
IVhat  passed  between  bbi'aDd  TlutetlHft  4)i*eii  of  the  Anmzcms, 
I  i^-'^tepromi  bf  Ms  Alter  Pldip,  14S— Hfe  mkmets  carried 
their  heads  on  oneaidis,  B09w^Bmmbiis  olTiiis  ta&er^B  victories, 
Me^Etimed  oorooval  ftemsHs^  4*18-«^ia  lalMwr  and  end  of  i^ 
426 — ^His  nncies  about  inunortali^tion.  430 

Alexander  the  Sixth,  pope,  poisoned,  u  w5 

Alexander,  <thet«tstot,  ofPbonss,  whyhewoieddMtaeetra^dies, 
li.400 

Alexia,  two  extraordinaiy  events  at  the  siege  of  h,  ii;  462 

Ahmmidai  ttin^  It.  SItt 

Aljphbttm,  4dug,  tfvViy  he  thm^lM^^appcief  tiian  kings,  i.  S49 

-AHeratkm,  "WYumffer  hints  luil  tfrtotffshes,  ii$.  SB6 

Aha,  dtifce^  oobmared  «o  die  acm^table  D^  Modtmorencf ,  H.  965 

Amadis  des  Gaules  despised  by  Montaigne,  ii.  4 

Amasis,  kiag  of  Egypt,  ilk  mmitige  to  is  fiiir  Oreel;^  'whom  aft  .fiM 
he  had  not  power  to  enjoy,  L  09 

AwbassadxArs  desem^  in  iUiiihoodli.  i.  Sd,  4(>«-9oRietitties  conceal 
fhnli  then*  tuaaters  ^hat  thi^y  think  m:,  61^Their  employment 
not  limited,  ib^^AMbassadoM  of  Samos,  497 

Ambition,  enemy 't))  tociety,  i.  SSS'^Of  Ck^ro  and  Flitiy,  900— 
wiwoniiy,  SOI— Its  pow«r,  4S7'-4>iiughter  'to  presumptficm,  H* 
S41-^More  uniameaUe  than  love,  446^The  only  iHim  of  €mar*8 
actions,  452T^C8esar's  ambition  full  of  mkobiefi,  48S^-A  vice  of 
great  men,  ilL  302 

Ambraciota's  suicide,  out  of  impatience  to  eojoy  the  life  to  come, 

Amendment,  thesarestfiroofof  a  sm^erei^pentance,  ilL  IS 

American  king's  magnificent  garden,  iii.  149 

Americans,  their  compliment  to  Fernando  Cortez,  i.  242 — The  ex- 
ceUency  of  then*  poHdy,  5S48^^TheiiatlirecC  their  dimate,  ib.*^ 
Their  buildings  and  beds,  ^^fO^Theh-  diet  and  pastimes,  !b. — 
Believe  the  immortality  of  Ae  MhH,  2aei^Tfatfir  |nieSts  and  pf6- 
phetl,  Ib^A^In  wtiat  cfensfe  the  savages  ai^e^bari^arians,  SSS^lneir 
inodaaiinn^and  cordialiiy,  ib>^Their  tisb  of  vietoiy,£54f*-Their 
undamited  behaviour  when  prisoners,  266-^Their  JMlousy  of  their 
wives,  257— Their  love-songs,  258— Their  language,  259— Virtue 
betrayed  them  to  the  Spaniards,  iii.  150,  151-*-Thcir  answer  *to 
the  oiBers  of  tlie  Spaniards,  152-^Mas8acred  by  the  Spaniards, 
155^Thou^  to  be  richer  than  they  were,  156 

Amestris,  mother  of  Xerxes,  cruelly  fMOUs,  ii.  165 

Amphitheatres,  rich  and  sumptuous,  iii.  144 

Amurath  sacrificed  six  hundnsd  young  Greeks  to  the  man^  of  his 
father,  i.  241 

Amyot's  translation  of  Plutarch  commended,  i.  472— His  language 
commended,  ib. 

Anacharsis,  his  notion  of  government,  i.  S52 
,  Anacreon,  his  death  by  a  ffme-stone^  i.  76 

.  Anagram  of  the  name  of  Denisot  the  poet,  i.  'S66 

■  Aimxi^oraSi  the  first  philosopher  who  owned  an  infinite  Creator, 
iL155    . 


INDJEX 

Aiinandiuii  poinried  in  a  flUme  mortar,  L  450 

Ancient  histoij,  how  fiur  respectable,  L  1S8 

Anciente,  their  deeds  depreciated  by  many  people,  L87S— Weie 
good  fellows,  444r-U8ed  to  go  open-breaked,  li.  67 

AndxeosBo  hanged  by  his  wife,  Joan,  ipieen  of  Naples;  the  roaaon, 
iii.  116 

St  Andrew's  cross,  iL  248 

Androdus,  of  Dacis,  his  grateftd  treatment  by  a  lion,  iL  97 

Andron,  the  Argian,  trarelled  over  the  suids  of  Lybia  witfamiC 
drinking,  iiL  381 

Anger,  its  extrayagance  and  impotence,  L  2S— Indiscreet  aaiger  of 
parents,  ii.  428 — Aimer  traofports  men  firom  their  judgment,  429 
—Is  pleased  with,  and  flatten  itself,  482— Is  incorporated  by  con* 
cealing  it,  4Sd«-How  it  ou^t  to  be  managed  in  Hunilies,  48S^ 
Anns  valomr,  4S7 

Anj^en  (M.  de)  makes  two  attempts  on  his  own  life,  L  460 

Animab  that  live  but  a  day,  L  87 

Animals  free  agents,  iL  72--  Taken  care  of  by  men,  74— -Stronger 
than  ipen,  75 — Capable  of  discipline,  77— Aiore  temperate  tlian 
mankind,  88,  89^— Choice  in  their  amours,  88— Their  society, 
100— Theirsenses  operated  differently  from  those  of  man^  277  . 

Animosity  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  iii.  291 

Answer  of  the  duke  of  Florence's  fool,  i.  272— Of  an  American  sa- 
vage to  Montaigne,  259 

Anti-Cato's  of  Caesar,  ii.449 

Antigonus,  called  by  the  poet  Hermedorus  the  son  of  the  son,  i. 
845 — ^His  punishment  of  the  treachenr  of  his  enemy's  soldiers,  ii. 
537 — ^His  excuse  for  not  giving  any  thing  to  a  Cybic,  iii.  819   ' 

Antinous's  advice  to  the  besieged  m  Passaro  to  kill  themselves, 
L461 

Antiochus stopped  m  his  conquests  by  a  letter  from  the  Roman. se- 
nate, iL  894— Corrected  his  own  writings,  iii.  228  * 

Antjpater*s  menace  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  L  453 

AntKthenes'  answer  to  the  question.  What  was  the  best  thing  ta 
learn?  ii.  29— Whv  he  advised  the  Athenians  to  emj^oy  asses  in 
agriculture,  as  weU  as  hoiaes,  iiL  185--His  opinion  of  Socntes, 
378 

Antonius  defeated,  L  212 

Ants'  conference,  iL  88— Fore-knowledge,  91 

Apes,  very  large,  taken  by  Alexander  in  the  Indies,  iiL  101 

Apollo  appeared  in  a  vision  to  Aristo,  ii.  182,  Note 

Apollodorus's  dream,  L  477 

Apology  for  Raimond  de  Sebonde,  ii.  41  to  286 

Appearances,  contrary,  maintained  in  a^  subjects,  ii.  260— Of 
senses,  thought  to  be  fidse,  262— In  human  things,  268— Ou|- 
ward,  testimonies  of  internal  constitution,  iiL  9— Superficial, 
carr^  a  great  weight  in  all  things,  178 

Appetite  contemns  what  it  has  in  possession,  ii.  299 

Appetites  of  several  sorts,  L  401— Of  men,  irresolute  and  fickle, 
405 — Appetites  ^rin^g  from  love  the  most  violent;  why,  iL 
4i6— Those  residmg  m  the  soul,  incq[Ma>le  of  satiety,  447-rAp- 
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pelilet.nirc  inold  age,  iiL  16-— Tlioieof  the  body  ought  not  u^he 
anpBHiateAhj  the  mi4t  1% 
ApfnoD^s  character,  ij.  97»  Note 
Apple  of  discord,  iiL  S87 
Applet  of  Hippomanea,  ill*  39 
ApprefaenaioD,  quick,  of  danger,  iL  27 
Approbation,  public,  under  what  considerationa  it  ought  to  be 

courted,  iL  820 
Arceailaua,  his  ^old  and  silver  vessels,  i.  29^— What  hastened  his 
end,  448— His  answer  to  a  reproach  that  his  scholars  left  his 
school  for  that  of  die  EjptcoKean  sect,  iL  21— Gouty,  117-«-His 
answer  to  a  Question,  If  it  were  possible  for  a  wise  man,  or  a  phi?  . 
losopher,  to  be  in  love?  iii.  129 
Archer  revising  tottv  hiaart  to  save  his  life,  ii.  S48 
Archias,  tyrant  of  Thebes^  killed  by  a  plot,  for  delaying  to-open  a  > 

letter,  L  474 
Archileonida  refuses  the  praise  civen  to  her  son,  L  S36 
Architect,  the  laconic  speech  <»  one  to  the  Atheniags,  L  198 
Architects'  technical  languitte,  L  402 
Archytas,  his  moderation  ofhis  passion,  ii.  431,  432— His  aversion 

to  perfect  solitude,  iiL  256 
Areopagites  ordering  the  partie^to  sqppear  again  after  a  hundred 

years,  iiL  313 
Aretine  despised  by  Montaifpae,  L  403 
ArgyraspideB,  soldiers,  punished  for  having  betrayed  their  general, 

u.537 
Ariosto,  not  to  be  compared  to  Vii;^l,  ii.  6— When  bom,  120,  Note 
Anstarchus's  opinion  of  the  conceitedness  of  the  world  in  his  time, 

iii.  372 
Aristippus's  answer  to  an  argument  for  loving  his  children,  i.  217— 
His  opinions  in  fiivour  of  pleasure  and  riches,  ii.  30^— His  accept-  . 
ance  of  the  perfumed  robe  from  Plato,  254— Why  he  suffiered 
Dionysius  the  tyrant  to  spit  in  his  face,  ib« — ^His  answer  to  Dio- 
ffenes,  who  reproached  him  for  not  being  content  to  live  on  cab- 
bage, rather  ttian  follow  the  court,  ib«-— His  sain  by  philosophy, 
346-*Hi8  sayinf^  to  some  jrouths  who  blushed  at  ms  going  to  a 
bawdy-house,  iiL  113— Living  as  a  stranger  in  all  places,  256  . 
Aristo,  his  notion  of  God,  iL  157 

Aristodemus,  kin^,  what  determined  him  to  loll  himself,  iiL  50  ^ 
Aristophanes'  criticism  on  the  style  of  Emcurus,  L  201 
Arbtotle's  method  of  instructing  Alexanoer  the  Great,  L  188— His 
definition  of  rhetoric,  399— His  sUly  oomfiliment  on  man,  iL  1 16 
^-His  principles,  148, 199, 238— lus  opinion  about  the  principle 
of  natural  tmngs,  194— His  contempt  of  dander,  403— His  opi- 
nion of  beauty,  iiL  350 — Reproached  for  being  too  merciful,  357 
Artus;  nothing  to  be  concluded  against  bun  from  the  nature  of  his 

death,  L  262 
Armenia,  its  mountains,  L  275 
Armies  oif  the  Turks  support  themselves  cheaply,  L  385— Monstrous 

armies  of  no  great  enect,  ii.  463 
Armour  of  the  Partbians,  L  526— Of  the  French,  more  burden- 


Mine  than  defenrive,  5^-^-Of  die  Medes,  heavy  and  oneaajTylb. 

— Of  the  Roman  inftntry,  and  their  military  discipline^  588-^ 

Very  heaTV,  529 
Arms  of  value  inflame  the  soldier's  courage,  U  36^— Increase  the 

enemy's  resolution  with  the  hope  of  rich  spoO,  9T0 
Armsy  coats  of»  uncertain,  u  364 
Arms,  natural,  of  nen,  ii.  69 
Army  expecting  an  enemy,  i.  874< 
Arras,  the  obstinacy  of  its  inhabitants,  i.  SIO 


Arrto  of  parliament,  ii.  147 
Airia's  smcide  to  enooun 


I  encourage  her  hoAand's,  ii.  469,  4T0 
Arrogancy,  a  wrangline  enemy  to  discipline,  iii.  S!S 
Art  inferior  to  nature,  i.  247 
Artabanus,  his  reproof  of  Xerxes,  1.  284 

Artaxerxes,  how  he  mollified  the  rigour  of  some  Persian  laws,  ii.  35 
Artibius,  a  Persian  general,  killed  by  his  horse,  L  377 
Arts  taught  men  by  other  animals,  u.  78 — The  I3>eral  arts  despised 

by  some  sects  of  plrilosophers,  145 
Aruntius  Lucius's  suicide,  i.  464 
Aasasrins  think  they  merit  heaven,  ii.  424 
Asses  esteemed  happier  than  kings  by  kiag  Alphonsna,  L  349 
Assyrians,  how  they  managed  tl^ir  war-horses,  i.  364 
Astapa,  in  Spain,  die  rash  death  of  the  citizens,  i.  468 
Astrology,  when  it  had  not  determined  the  motion  of  the  moon, 

iiL307 
Atalanta,  diverted  from  her  way,  lost  the  race,  iiL  38,  39 
Ataraxy  of  the  Pyrrhonisto,  ii.  136,  250 
Atheism,  v^utt  it  is,  ii.  51,  52 

Atheists  reduced  to  acknowledge  the  Divine  Power  by  force  or  by 
•    reason,  ii.  52 
Athenians,  ^heir  felly  and  injnsdoe,  i.  19— What  St  Paid  tfaeu^t 

of  their  unknown  god,  153 
Athens,  city  of,  its  antiquity,  ii.  242— Its  air  and  situation,  245— 

Compared  to  ladies  ofj>leasui^,  iii.  69 
Atlantis  island,  i.  243— The  people  there  never  dream,  in.  405 
Atoms  of  the  Epicoreanft,  What,  ii.  202 
Attalus  made  rausanias  drunk,  i.  441 — His  precept  against  soft 

beds,  iii.  382 
Attentiont  requisite  in  young  men,  i.  176 

Atticus  Pomponhis's  death,  by  resolute  abstinence  from  food,  S.  292 
Aiifidiufs'dealli,  1.76 

Augurjrthe  most  certain  way  of  prediction,  ii.  85 
Augustin  (St.)  his  account  tif  the  transformation  of  a  man  into  a 

horse-after  his  eating  cheese,  iii.  316,  Note 
Augustus's  revenge  en  Neptune  after  a  storm,  L  28**His  affliction 

for  the  loss  of  some  legions,  ib^— Discovery  of  Cinna's  conspiracy 

against  him,  133,  134--His  speech  to  Cinna,  and  fMu^don  oifhim, 

135-— What  he  got  by  that  act  of  clemency,  Id^-^His  inconstancy 

uncensured  by  the  boldest  critics,  430— His  obscene  epigram,  ii. 

93— His  temples,  179 
▲urat  Tanked  amon^  the  best  Latm  poets,  ii.  SM 


Aurelius  Marcus's  book,  L44^ 

Auroy,  battle  of,  i.  281 

Austerity  of  James,  kinff  of  Naples  and  Siofly,  uL  S3— Of  life,  at 

fected  b^  some  churdimen,  35 — Of  men's  decrees  renders  the 

propension  of  women  more  violent,  79 
Authority  of  the  counsels  of  kings  ought  to  be  preserved,  and  how, 

iii.  183 
Authors,  advice  to  them,  L  246 — Their  works,  when  first  burnt  by 

the  common  executioner,  522 — Fond  of  their  own  works,  524i, 

ii.  327, 328— Modern  authors,  that  are  simply  pleasant,  do  mesdy 

entertain,  4 
Avarice,  the  source  of  it,  i.  327-^It8  power,  43&^It  has  no  greater 

impediment  than  itself,  iii.  283 
Axiochus,  a  dialogiie,  strictures  on  it,  ii.  5— Uncertain  who  was 

th^  a^ttthpr  of  it,,  ib. 

B. 

Babsl,  confusion  there,  iL  214 

Bacchus's  namje,  i.  44*7 

Bajazet's  ripping  up  a  soldier,  to  be  certain  of  his  eatii^  what  he.had 
no  right  to,  i.  480,  &  Note 

Balbus's  tranquil  life,  iiL  160 

Bails,  dancers,  and  tumblers,  ii.  8 

Banquet  of  Plato,  i.  190. 

Barbarian  kings'  way  of  binding  themselves  to  eadi  other,  iL  398 

Barbarians,  in  what  sense  the  savages  of  America  are  so  odled,  L  24(7 

Barbarism,  what  it  is  taken  for,  i.  246 

Barbarity  against  men's  lives,  i.  252 

Barbels,  ii.  100 

Bareainin&r  hated  by  Montaigne,  i.  827 

Barking  of  dogs,  of  two  sorts,  ii.  63 

Bashfuuiess  an  ornament  to  young  people,  iiL  61 

Basia,  epigrams  on  kissing,  ii.  4 

Bathing,  iL  505,  511 

Bathory,  Sigismund,  king  of  Poland,  bis  clothing,  L  273,  274         * 

Baths  used  by  the  ancients  before  dinner,  L  389-^Particiilarly  used 
by  every  nation,  ii.  512 — And  drinking  the  waters,  ib. 

.Battle  at  sea  gained  against  the  Turks,  i.  262— The  battle  of  Dreux, 
359 — Fought  on  foot  by  cavalry,  379 

Bayard,  captain,  of  great  courage,  L  16,  366 

Beasts  alter  their  natural  affection,  L  521^Revered  fiur  gods,  u.  39 
.—Entitled  to  some  regard  from  men,  40— Impart  their  tliiciughts 
to  one  another,  63 — Free  choice  and  inclination  to  work,  &— « 
Have  a  language  of  their  own,  69 — ^Their  subtle  way  of  hunting, 
75— 'Knowledge,  and  imidence  in  curingtheir  diseases,  ibd— Jus- 
tice in  serving  tlieir  benefactors,  88— Their  inclinations  have  an 
analogy  with  those  of  men,  ib^—Inclined  to  avarice,  91— Their 
faculty  of  imaffination,  104**Their  fiusulties  more  perfect  than 
men's,  277-«Naturally  solicitous  of  their  own  preservation,  iiL  346 
*  Beaiiti&i  masked,  why,  ii.  300 — Beauties  of  the  person,  when  pre- 
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ferred  to  those  of  the  mind,  iii.  S2— P«inted,  reckoned  nmtmg 
deformities,  128, 129^0f  severd  sorts,  349,  S50,  S51 

Beautiful  persons  are  fit  to  command,  iii.  S50 

Beautiful,  called  Rood,  ih. 

Beauty,  sought  after  by  women,  in  defiance  of  the  greatest  pain,  L 
S22— Of  the  body,  what  it  is,  ii.  105— Of  the  Indians,  106-^ 
Amongst  the  Mexicans,  ib. — ^Its  preference  among  difierent  na* 
tions,  lb* — ^A  thing  of  ^eat  recommendation,  SSS— First  advan- 
tage that  gave  pre-eminence  to  men,  834^ — ^Beauty  and  stature 
regarded  in  the  persons  of  princes  and  magistrates,  ib^ — Required 
in  governors  of  places,  SS5 — Of  stature,  the  onlv  beauty  of  men, 
ib. — Singular,  of  Spurina,  slashed  and  disfigured  by  himsdf  with 
wounds  and  scars,  and  wh^,  4>53,  454r*-Of  the  body,  what  it  is, 
and  how  to  be  esteemed,  iii.  350 

Beauvais,  bishop  of,  his  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Bouvines,  L  338, 
339,  &  Note 

Bebius,  a  judge,  remarkable  particular  of  his  death,  i.76 

Beccafico,  or  fig-pecker,  a  small  bird  so  called,  iii,  406,  Note 

BedouSns  held  transmigration  and  predestination,  ii.  321,  422 

Beds  of  the  Americans,  i.  249 — Beds  made  use  of  to  lie  upon  at 
meals,  390 — Soft  ones  despised,  iii.  382 

Bees'  polity,  ii.  64,  65— Battle,  95 

Beggars,  in  shirts,  in  the  depth  of  wintert  i*  272 

Behaviour,  good,  the  science  of,  ought  to  be  early  inculcated,  i. 
181 — Proceeding  from  natural  inclinations,  ii.  323,  324 

Being,  dear  to  every  thing,  ii.  182 

Belief  should  be  neither  too  easy  nor  too  stiff,  L  209— The  belief  of 
patients  prepossesses  them  with  the  operation  of  physic,  iL  502 

Believers,  whether  the  number  of  them  is  a  proof  that  they  have 
truth  on  their  side,  iii.  308,  309 

Bell,  the  tolling  of,  a  signal  of  war,  U  26 

Bellay's  memoirs,  ii.  19 

Bellay,  die  poet,  ii.  363 

Belly,  well  governed,  is  a  great  part  of  liberty,  iii.  407 

Benefit,  reproach  of  one  that  is  conferred,  odious,  iii.  230 

Bessus,  how  he  discovered  a  murder  he  had  committed,  i,  476 

Beti8*8  obstinacy  punished  by  Alexander,  i,  5 

Beze  the  Latin  poet,  ii.  363 

.  Bias's  remarkable  saying,  i.  285— His  description  of  a  happy  family, 
state,  iii.  6,  7 

BioR,  the  nhilosopher,  his  remarkable  saving,  i.  22— Was  an  atheist, 
iL  52«<-Hi8  frank  description  of  his  original,  iii.  246 

Birds,  predictions  from  the  flighted  them,  ii.85 — Their  speech  and 
penetration,  86 

.Birds  of  passage,  ii.  86 

Births  and  burials  interdicted  in  the  precincto  of  the  Isle  of  Delos. 
iii.  105 

Bissextile  day,  iii.  306 

Bitches  guess  which  of  their  litter  is  the  best,  ii.  86 
.  Blind  men  love  exercises,  ii.  265,  266— A  woman  that  was  so,  and 
^dnQtknow  it,  397 
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Blindness  cured  by  St  Stephen's  shrine,.  1 21S— Counterfeit,  be- 
came real,  iL  S96 — Occasioned  by  a  dresun,  397 
Blood  (and  even  urine)  of  horses  used  for  nounshmenton  ^nergent 

occasions,  i.  S84^ 
Blood  of  beasts  interdicted  by  Moses,  why,  ii.  200— Hie  blood  of  a 

he-goat  good  for  preservation  of  li^,  515 
Bloody-flux,  slighted  only  as  a  looseness,  ilL  S96 
Blodus'a  declaration  of  friendship,  i.  22^ 

Boddice  of  the  ladies,  i.  323,  &  Note 

Bodies,  when  young,  ought  to  be  bent,  i,  195«— Bodies  perfumedj 
390 

Bodinus,  a  good  author,  ii.  438 

Body,  Che  matter  that  produces  it,  ii.  219 — Capable  of  eternal  re- 
wards, 333 — ^Its  ouaJities,  334,  &c.^Its  hedth  and  vigour  the 
.   cause  of  the  sprigiitliness  of  the  mind,  iii.  377,  379,  &c— lu  close 
connexion  with  the  mind,  55;  and  with  the  soul,  348,  349 

Bceotians,  battle  between  them  and  ^gesilaus,  i.  360 

Boetius,  Stephen,  his  character,  ii.  360 

Boetiiis's  Voluntuy  Servitude,  L  178— His  friendship  for  Montaigne 
and  his  writings,  215 

Bo|^z,  his  suicide,  L  464 

Bojocalus's  noble  answer  to  the  Romans,  L  453 

Boldness  and  courage  of  the  Indians,  liL  149 

Boleslaus,  king  of  Poland,  betrayed  to  the  duke  of  Russia,  iL  536 
— ^His  vow  of  chastity  on  the  wedding  niffht,  iii.  72 

Boni&ce  the  Eighth,  pope,  his  character,  i.  429 

Bonnes,  Bartholomew  oe,.  his  siege  and  capture  of  the  castle  of 
Commercy,  i.  27 

Book,  the  best  for  a  young  man,  i.  180 

Book-employment  painful,  i.  296 

Books,  immortal  children,  L  521— •When  first  burnt  by  authority, 
522 — Considerations  on,  ii.  1  to  90 — ^Rroper  to  translate,  43** 
Of  a  singular  esteem  amongst  great  leaders,  455 — Books  without 
learning,  walls  without  stone  or  brick,  ilL  2— Their  pleasure  and 
inconvenience,  35,  36— Written  upon  love,  75-— Less  instructive 
than  conversation,  167— Useful,  and  good,  and  yet  no  credit  to 
their  authors,  191 

Boots,  of  copper,  worn  in  some  countries,  i.  117 

Borromeo,  cardinal,  his  austere  wi^  of  living,  i.  325 

Bounty  and  benefits  preferred  before  valour,  ilL  232,  2S3<-»Bounty 
the  more  rare,  is  in  proportion  the  more  beautiful  and  attractive, 
234  . 

Bourdeaux,  the  office  of  ini^or  of  that  city  conferred  on  Montaigne, 
iiu279,  300 

Bouvines,  the  battle  of,  i.  338,  33^  &  Note 

Bowels  of  a  Lacedaemonian  boy  torn  out  by  afox,  ii.  439 

Bows  canying  long  arrows,  L  881 

Boxing  prohibited  D^  Plato,  iL  408 

Brachman  virgins,  iiL  30 

Brasilians  diea  of  mere  old  age,  ii.  119 

Breach  of  fiuth  hasmisdiievous  consequences,  iL  344 

bb2 
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iSread  of  the  Americans,  i.  249-*Wtdioiit  sdt,  iii.  406 

Breath,  sweet,  i.  410, 411 

Sieta^  treaty,  ii.  389 

Brevity,  so  agreeable  to  men  of  understanding,  oenswed,  L  178 

Biittany,  duke  of,  pressed  to  death  in  a  crowd,  i.  75 

Broth  of  eringos,  or  burst-wort,  taken  to  oblige  the  ladies,  iii.  SM 

Brothels,  i.  115 

Brother,  an  afiectionate  name,  i.  218 

Brotherly  love  neglected,  i.  218 

Srute-creatures'  capacity,  ii.  64,  €5 
rutes  subject  to  the  force  of  imagination,  i.  104 
Brutus  and  Cassius,  i.  430— Brutus's  love  of  liberty,  480 
Bucephalus,  Alexander's  horse,  i.  378 
Buchanan,  i.  204— Esteemed  a  first-rate  poet,  ii.  S6S 
Buflfoons,  who  preserved  their  jests  even  till  thdr  dying-noroents^  L 

310— Betamed  by  men  of  ^[lialily  to  makci  aport  at  meals,  398 
Buildings  of  the  Americans,  i.  249j 
Bull,  investing  Montaigne  with  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Rome, 

liL  274,  275 
Bunel,  Peter,  his  character,  ii.  42 
Burial  much  overvalued  by  Uie  Athenians,  i.  19 
Buruil  of  suicides,  i.  457 

Business,  a  mark  of  undentanding  in  some  men,  iiL  27S-»Thebusi- 
neas  of  mo^t  ^art  of  men  is  a  farce,  287 


CiELius,  the  orator,  in  a  passion,  because  he  was  not  contradict^ 
iL4d3 

Caesar,  Julius,  his  saying  to  a  decrepid  old  soldier,  L  84,  85— The 
measures  he  took  to  gain  the  love  of  his  enemies,  14A-— His  wav 
of  speaking,  200— Marched  generally  bare-headed  before  his 
army,  273— Whether  his  lamentation  of  Pompey*s  death  was  sin- 
cere, 281 — The  reason  of  his  writing  his  own  nistory,  301— Why 
he  was  called  king  Nicomede's  Sponda,  393— His  saying,  404 — 
How  he  lost  his  life  by  his  neglect,  474— His  Commentaries 
commended  and  criticised,  iL  14,  17 — Treated  as  he  deserved, 
25,  Note — His  ctem^ncy  towards  pirates,  33 — The  sun  said  to 
have  mourned  for  his  death,  289— Called  thief  and  drunkard  to 
htsfiu^,  370— His  disposal  of  kingdoms,  393— Was  verv  ambt- 
tioua,  447,  449,  452-— His  amours  and  other  pleasures^  ib.  ibw-— 
Great  character,  ib.  ib.— Wonderful  parts,  449 — Sobriety,  ib. — 
Called  a  driinkai'd  by  Cato,  450— Clemency  in  the  time  of  his 
government,  450,451 — His  boundless  ambition,  452 — His  art  of 
war,  455  to  466 — How  he  encouraged  his  troops,  455— Readily 
obeyed  by  his  soldiers,  456 — His  promptness  in  his  expeditions, 
ib, — Called  his  soldiers  <  fellow  soldiers,'  457 — His  severity  to 
keep  them  in  awe,  ib. — His  manner  of  exhorting  his  soldiers,  458 
— ^Instances  of  the  rapidity  of  his  prc^ess  in  his  military  expedi- 
tions, 459 — Would  inspect  every  thing  himself,  ib«— ^hoae  to 
conquer  rather  by  wisdom  than  strength,  460— Wa«  tnore  ctroMii- 
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spect  in  hi9  enterprises  than  Alexander ;  bot  boldly  ftoed  danger, 
when  necessity  required  it,  461 — His  courage  at  the  siege  of 
Alexia,  462— Learned  tp  be  cautious,  463— Was.  an  expert 
swimmer,  464— Beloved  by  his  soldiers,  ib. — The  intrepidity  6[ 
his  soldiers,  465-^His  ambition  moderate,  but  mischievous,  48S 
-—His  war  with  Pompey,  iii.  ^1 — ^Did  enjoy  corpond  pleasures,, 
418 

Caesar  and  Pompey  good  hprsemen,  i.  378 

Csesar's  horse,  i.  378 

Cabinet  of  the  gods,  natural  ways  of  entrance  into,  ii.  294 

Calicut  nobility,  iii.  65 

Caligula's  demolition  of  a  fine  palace,  because  it  had  been  his  mo^ 
ther's  prison,  i.  23 

Calisthenes,  how  he  lojst  the  favour  of  Alexander,  i.  193 

Cambvses's  dream  that  made  him  put  his  brother  to  death,  iii.  50 

Cameleon  changes  its  colour,  ii.  85 

Canacro's  servants  hanged  for  betraying  him,  ii.  537 

Canius's  application,  in  the  article  of  dearth,  to  observe  the  depart 
ture  of  his  soul,  i.  482 

Cannibals,  i.  242,  6rc — ^Marry  many  wives,  257 

Cannon-shot  unavoidable,  i.  51 

Canopy  of  state  allowed  but  in  palaces  and  taverns,  i.  407 

Cantharides,  or  Spanish  fly,  i.  477 

Capacity  unfit  for  the  management  of  public  affiurs,  iii  262—^. 
Greater  in  adverse  than  in  prosperous  fortune,  199, 284 

Capets,  the  meaning  of  that  term,  iii.  265,  &  Note 

Capilupus,  a  &mous  composer  of  centos,  L  165,  Note 

Capua,  the  suicide  of  twenty-eight  of  its  senators,  i.  466,  467 

Capuchin's  continency,  i.  276 

Caracalla's  armour,  i.  528 

Carillus,  how  he  curbed  his  passion,  ii.  432 

Cameades  over-studious,  i.  189— His  visit  to  Arcesilaus,  u*,  117-* 
His  opinions,  143,  144,  &  Note ;  308,  S09 

Carriage,  ridiculous,  of  a  gentleman  in  his  own  house,  iiL  210 

Carthaginians  confounded  by  a  panic,  L  66— 'Their  discovery  of  an 
island,  245 — ^Their  sacrifice  of  children  to  Saturn,  ii.  166— tn 
what  case  they  punished  their  victorious  generals^  iii.  182 

Carvers  retainea  by  men  of  quality,  L  392 

Cassius  and  Brutus,  L  460 

Castalio,  the  learned,  died  of  want,  u  270 

Cat  of  Montaigne,  iL  61 

Catena,  the  robber,  his  execution,  ii.  35 

Cato  the  Elder,  his  parsimony,  i.  403,  404— Reproached  as  having 
been  a  hard  drinker,  442— Compared  with  Cato  of  Utica,  ii.  ^2 
— Set  about  studying  Greek  too  late  in  life,  413— ^Preserved  his 
own  health  and  that  of  his  family  without  the  use  of  physic, 
497,498 

Cato  the  Younger,  observations  concerning  his  death,  i.  278-*-Pas- 
sages  out  of  five  poets  in  praise  of  him,  279, 280 — His  trahquilHty 
just  before  a  popular  commotion,  357 — His  age  andsniddS,  '426 
-^The  virtuous  pleasure  he  felt  in  slaying  hinnelf,  ii.  24, 295«^ 
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The  mutability  of  his  affiectioBs  for  hit  wife,  299— His  yiirtue  pie- 
ferable  0  that  of  Cato  the  Censor,  412— His  virtue  was  veiy  yi* 
gorous,  iii.  261 

C^us  Luctatius,  why  he  fled  in  battle,  i.  SS6 

Caunians*  banishment  of  foreign  deities,  ii.  184 

Causes  of  events  in  the  prescience  of  God,  iL  421— -Fortuitous  and 
voluntary,  ib. 

Causey,  magnificent,  between  Quito  and  Cusco,  iii.  157 

Cavalry,  when  they  ou^ht  to  dinnount  in  a  battle,  i.  879 

Cea,  island  of,  description  of  its  customs,  i.  452  to  472 

Celtiberians'  character,  L  4S5 

Centos,  a  particular  species  of  poetiy,  L  165,  &  Note 

Ceremonies  troublesome,  iiL  27 

Ceremony  followed  by  most  men,  ii.  S2S 

Cestius's  scurvy  treatment  by  Cicero  for  despising  his  style,  ii.  12, 13 

Chabrias  lost  the  fruits  of  a  victory,  to  take  care  of  the  dead  bodies 
of  his  friends,  i.  20 

Chaces  within  the  theatre  at  Rome,  iiL  145 

Chance,  its  great  dominion  over  men,  i.  496— Has  a  very  great 
share  in  human  actions,  iii.  18S 

Change  dangerous  to  governments,  iL  S55-*Pleasing  to  men,  iiL 
200— Gives  form  to  injustice  and  tvranny,  214^  215 

Characters  of  men  in  general  not  easily  determined,  L  430 

Charinus,  his  physics,  ii.  505 

Chariots  drawn  or  four  oxen,  iiL  137 

Charles  the  Fifth's  character  of  the  French  officers  and  soldiers,  L 
60— His  resignation  commended,  i.  508 

Charles  the  Eighth,  king  of  France,  how  he  made  so  hasty  a  pro- 
sress  in  Italy,  L  160, 161 — ^How  he  was  saved  in  battle  by  his 
horse,  377,  378 

Charles  of  Bourbon's  signal  at  death,  i.  386,  Note 

Chasan's  fiirv  on  bein^  reproached  for  cowardice,  i.  434 

Chastel,  bishop  of  Soissons,  his  suicide,  L  470 

Chastisement  mstead  of  physic  to  children,  iL  428— The  chastise* 
ment  of  o&nces  ought  to  be  performed  without  anger,  iii.  283 

Chastisements  ou^ht  to  be  deferred  till  anger  be  over,  ii.  428 

Clutftity  valued  m  marriage,  i.  114— An  amiable  virtue,  122— 
Chastity  of  the  age  in  which  Montaigne's  father  lived,  444— 
Vowed  and  kept  on  the  wedding-night,  iii.  72 — ^How  hard  it  is  for 
women  to  preserve  theirs,  80— Its  duty  or  obligation  hard  to 
practise,  8&— Corrupted  by  those  who  are  least  to  be  feared,  89 
—Extreme,  of  some  women,  ib*— »Doth  principally  lie  in  the 
will,  90— Curiosi^  respecting  women's  chastity  is  pernicious,  91 

Cheerfulness  a  sign  of  wisdom;  i.  185 

Cheese,  the  eating  of  it  said  to  have  transformed  a  man  into  a  horse» 
iii.  316,  Note 

Chelonis,  the  daughter  of  one  king  and  wife  of  another,  her  gene- 
rous temner,  iiL  408 

Chess,  an  idle  and  childish  game,  L  397— May  help  us  to  know  our^ 
selves,  ib. 

Chewing  accounted  unbecoming,  iiL  106 
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ChUd^  a  monstrous  one,  account  o^  iL  425 
Child-bearingy  the  pains  of,  supported  with  ease,  i.  S^ 
Children,  the  importance  of  ^viiu:  ^c™  ^^^Y  correction,  i.  ll^^^-^ 
Whipped  to  death,  1 19— Difficimy  of  guessing  by  their  first  actions 
what  they  will  be  hereafter,  166 — They  should  not  be  trained  up 
by  their  parents,  172— Ought  to  mind  erery  thing  that  passes, 
177 — Should  be  instructed  early  in  the  science  of  good  behaviour, 
181 — ^When  they  should  be  instructed  in  the  sciences,  18S— How 
their  breeding  may  be  discovered,  18&— CttMible  of  attending 

•  lectures  of  plulosophy,  187 — In  France,  children  that  are  hope- 
fill,  do  not  answer,  189— Ouffht  not  to  be  compelled  to  study  by 
severity,  191— -Spoiled  with  delicacy,  ib.— Ought  not  to  be  hu- 
moured in  any  singulaiitv,  but  to  be  habituated  early  to  all  man- 
ner of  customs,  192— Their  progress  must  be  estimated  by  their 
actions,  195 — ^Ought  not  to  be  suddenly  awaked  from  their  sleep, 
2(M«— Should  not  be  allowed  to  drink  wine,  446 — Affection  of 
parents  to  them  treated  at  large,  499  to  525 — Their  affection  to 
their  parents  less  than  that  of  their  parents  to  them,  why,  501— 
Should  be  admitted  to  a  share  of  their  father's  substance,  SOS- 
Considered  as  instruments  wherewith  their  parents  may  grow  rich, 
506 — How  they  should  call  their  fathers,  and  the  treatment  they 
should  receive  from  them,  510 — Having  attained  to  maturity, 
they  ought  to  be  admitted  to  familiarity  with  their  fathers,  511, 
514— Afiection  of  mothers  to  them,  520 — Those  of  the  Carthagi- 
nians sacrificed  to  Saturn,  ii.  166 — Gloriously  saved  by  Theoxena 
from  king  Philip's  edict,  409,  410^— Abandoned  to  the  care  and 
government  of  their  fathers,  427— Of  the  Lacedaemonians,  whip- 
I>ed  before  the  altar  of  Diana,  440— How  they  oueht  to  be  pro- 

•  vided  for  by  their  fathers,  iii.  203^- Affections  towards  them  weak- 
ened by  their  imperfections,  228 — Attach  men  to  futurity,  272 
— Not  much  to  be  coveted,  why,  273 

China,  printing  there,  iii.  148 

Chinese  officers  for  distributing  rewards  and  punbhments,  iii.  567 

Chios,  the  remarkable  chastity  of  the  women  there,  L  119 

Chiron  rrfused  immortality,  and  why,  i.  91 

Chirurgeon,  his  end,  or  view,  iii.  215— The  chirurgeons  of  Greece 

performed  on  scaffolds,  302 
Choaspes,  river,  the  water  of  it  the  constant  beverage  of  the  Per- 
sian ]dng^f  iii.  235 
Cholic  as  K)ng-lived  as  men,  iii.  395 
Christian  religion  needs  no  events  to  authorize  it,  i.  261 
Christianity,  true,  the  mark  of  it,  iii  46 — On  what  the  profession  of 

it  is  founded,  51 
Christians,  who  the  completest,  i.  409 — Their  zeal  full  of  injustice 

and  cruelty,  ii.  49 
Chrysippus's  writings,  i.  163 — His  notion  of  the  Deity,  ii.  157;  of 

the  seat  of  the  soul,  200— Rebuked  by  Cameades,  264 — ^Drunk 

in  his  legs,  iii.  415 
Church  afficted  with  troubles,  ii.  301 
Cicero,  his  eloquence  derided  by  Cato,  i.  198— His  ambition,  800 

—Why  he  published  bis  Familiar  Epistles,  301— His  affectation  of 
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>  eloquencci  d05-«-Why  he  made  Eros  his  slave  free,  3»«— Hit  piri- 

losophical  works',  ii.  10 — His  letteni  to  Atticus,  1 1-— Censored, 

'    \%  4S6— Character  of  hhn,  Ij^— His  poetr]^!  ib. — His  eloquence^ 

ifo.«— Very  ambitious  of  glory,  SOS— His  opinion  of  a  soKtary  life, 

Cimberi  though  oft  drunk,  kept  a  secret  as  well  as  sober  Cassnis,  u 
441-^His  conspiracy  against  Caesar,  ib.  . 

CimbYians' character,  i.  435, 456 

Cimon's  honourable  interment  of  three  race-horses,  ii*  40,  41 

Cinni^s  conspiracjr  against  Augustus,  i.  154,  155-— A  remarkable 
action  in  the  civil  war  against  him,  ii.  544 

Circe's  drauglits,  ii.  110 

Circilmcision,  ii.  242,  245 — Performed  upon  women,  i.  117 

Civility  too  fbrmal,  blameable,  i.  54— Its  advantages  when  well  re- 

*     gulated,  5S 

Claudius,  emperor,  his  licence,  i.  102 — ^Was  a  cuckold,  iii.  95 

Cl6anthes,  his  unsettled  opinion  of  the  Deity,  ii.  157 — His  opinion 
of  the  earth's  motion,  237— His  resolution  to  die,  293— How 
much  he  got  by  the  labour  of  hia  own  hands,  iii.  285 

Cleombrotus,  why  he  threw  himself  into  the  sea,  i.  469 

Cleomenes,  his  perfidy,  L  28,  2&~His  answer  to  the  Samian  am^ 

'    bassadors,  197 

Clodomire,  king  of  Aquitaine,  his  life  lost  by  his  obstinate  pursuit 
of  his  routed  enemy,  i.  370-^HiB  suicide,  459 ;  iL  230-^Hi8  de- 
rision of  an  harangue  upon  valour,  450 

Climacidfle,  Syrian  women,  their  office,  ii.  75 

Climate  of  America,  description  of,  i.  248 

Clipping  of  horses,  to  lead  them  in  triumph,  L  587 

Clitomachus  upon  Cameades,  ii.  144,  145,  &  Note 

Clothes,  the  custom  of  wearing  them,  i.  271  to  275 — Were  unknown 
to  many  nations,  271,  272— Divers  fashions,  275 — Changed  four 
times  in  the  day  by  a  king  of  Mexico,  275— Those  of  silk  dises- 
teemed  in  France,  555— Those  of  our  ancestors  made  up  of  horse- 
hairs, to  restrain  the  appetite  of  love,  ii.  446 

Clovis,  king,  a  remarkable  occurrence  that  took  place  while  he  was 
besieging  Angoulesme,  L  266 — His  puni^ment  of  a  traitor,  ii. 
557 

Clowns  are  the  most  desirous  of  amorous  performances,  ii.  119 

Coaches,  wonderfully  swift,  ii.  587 — Of  what  use  in  battles,  iii. 
156 — Used  by  the  Hungarians  against  the  Turks,  ib. — ^Those  of 
the  emperors  drawn  by  several  animals,  157 — By  whores,  ib. 

Coin,  the  use  of  it  unknown  in  the  Indies,  iii.  156 

Collation  between  meals,  i.  591    . 

Colonies  of  the  Romans,  ii.  589 

Combats  of  troop  against  troop,  ii.  591,  404 

Comedians  touched  to  the  ijuick  in  the  acting  of  their  parts,  iii.  47 

Comedieis  written  in  Montaigne's  time  censured,  ii.  7 

Comines,  Philip  de,  ii.  18 

Command,  whether  better  than  obedience,  i.  546,  547— A  difficult 
and  troublesome  employment,  iii.  160, 161 

Comtiianding  mixed  With  vexatious  thoughts;  iii.  201- 
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Coanaenisriet  of  Ccaar  esteemed  by  Monta^ne,  ii.  14— Mistakes 
that  have  been  disGO'vered  in  theiB,  17 

Commentators,  why  so  numeroas^  iii.  969 

Commerce  wiUi  wel(>bred  womeoi  iik  28— -Commerce  or  acquaint- 
ance with  books,  32 

Commerejr,  castie  of,  bene^ed  and  captured  l^  the  English  under 
Bartholomew  de  Bonnes,  i.  27 

Common-place  books,  of  what  use,  iiL  347 

Commotions,  how  to  be  appeased,  u  141 

Communication  of  beasts  among  themselves,  ii.  62— Of  men  with 
beasts,  69,  70 

Comimny  of  ill  men  dangerous,  i.  286— Accidental,  upon  the  road, 
generally  troublesome,  iiL  255 

Comparisons  between  God  and  man  ridiculous,  ii.  164 

Complacency  and  satisfaction  in  doing  good,  iii.  4 

Complaint  tnay  be  indulged  in  the  agony  of  pain,  ii.  489 

Complaints  ease  grief,  iiL  46 

Complexion,  pale,  reckoned  a  beauty,  and  eflected  by  the  womav 
with  great  prejudice  to  their  health,  L  322 

Compliments,  in  letters,  despised  W  Montaigne,  i.  906 

Comportment,  disdainiiil  and  indifl&rent,  in  the  toleration  of  infir- 
mities, merely  ceremonial,  ii.  489 

Composers  of  centos,  i.  165 

Compositions  that  smell  of  oil  and  the  lamp,  L  48 

Condemnations,  to  what  end,  iiL  165 

Conduct  of  the  females  to  be  left  in  a  great  measure  to  their  own 
discretion,  iii.  113— Of  ourselves,  the  principal  charge  of  every 
one,  281 

Confederacies,  what  is  necessary  in,  i.  229 

Confession  should  be  free  and  bold,  iii.  57— Auricular,  59— Free 
and  generous,  enervates  reproach,  246>  247 

Confidence  that  gains  the  heart,  must  be  fearless,  L  141*-Mis- 
placed,  attended  with  a  happy  issue,  142— Of  another  man's 
virtue,  383 

Confusion  of  other  states  pleasing  to  the  eyts^  iii.  333 

Conjugal  love  to  be  admired,  i.  239 

Conjunction  of  the  stars,  iii.  157 

Conrad  the  Third,  his  reconciliation  to  Guelph,  i.  2 

Conscience,  origin  of  the  laws  of,  i.  120 — Observations  concerning 
it,  475  to  480— Its  wonderful  power,  475 — ^The  advantage  of  a 
good  conscience,  477— A  bad  one  terrifies,  ib. — Liberty  of  con- 
science, iL  37 1 9  &c. — The  advantages  of  a  good  conscience,  iii.  4— 
Conscience  ties  up  the  tongue,  and  stops  the  mouth,  221 — A 
quiet  conscience  the  gift  of  God,  294 

Consolations,  how  they  ought  to  be  administered,  iii.  36*^Pre- 
scribed  by  philosophy,  37 

Conspiracies,  whether  they  are  best  prevented  by  exec4tion  of  the 
plotters,  i.  138 

Constancy,  wherein  it  consists,  i.  50 — ^Of  some  old  men,  women, 
and  children,  241 — Constancy  in  affliction,  289-^ConstanGy  and 
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perfection  of  virtue,  4S0— Of  a  child  torn  with  biting  pmccMy  &c« 

450"— Its  seat,   iL  S40-— Wonderful  constancy  of  some  French 

peasants  in  the  civil  wars,  441,  442 
ConstantiuB,  emperor,  his  stiff  gesture,  iL  S2S 
Constitution  of  several  sorts,  L  193 
Consular  place  at  table  most  accessible,  i.  474,  475 
Consultations  of  physicians,  ii.  503 
Contempt  of  riches,  i«3S2 
Continence  enjoin^  to  women  for  their  particular  share,  iiL  71 — 

Difficult,  or  rather  impossible,  to  women,  72 
Continency  in  marriage,  L  238 

Contradiction  of  jud^ent  acceptable  in  conversation,  iii.  169 
Convenience,  none  without  inconvenience,  iL  376 
Conversation  with  the  world,  L  172,  179—- With  all  men,  its  utility, 

iii.  28  to  33— With  beautiful  and  well-bred  women,   28— Of 

greater  advantage  than  reading,  167— With  men  of  genius,  why 

coveted,  175 — The  better  for  smart  repartees,  190 
Copernicus,  his  system,  ii.  238 

Cordus  fasted  himself  to  death  for  the  fate  of  his  writings,  L  523 
Corinth,  its  senate's  justification  of  Timoleon,  ii.  540— 3ts  burgher- 

ship  offered  to  Alexander,  iii.  279 
Corpses  of  beautiful  women  kept  three  days  in  Egypt  before  they 

were  interred,  iii.  110,  111 
Correction  of  the  male  children  designated  to  the  fathers,  and  that  of 

the  females  to  the  mothers,  L  117 — ^Of  school-boys  censured,  191 

—Never  ought  to  be  given  in  anger,  iL  432 
Corruption  of  manners  is  formed  by  the  particular  contribution  of 

every  man,  iii.  198 
Cortez,  Fernando,  compliment  paid  to  him  by  the  Americans,  L  242 
Cosmogranhy,  iL  238,  240 
Cossus's  character,  i.  440 

Cotys,  king  of  Thrace,  why  he  broke  a  costly  vessel,  iii.  292 
Counsellor,  pleasant  anecdote  of  one,  ilL  303 
Counsels  depend  upon  fortune,  L  376-*CounsePs  strength  consista 

in  time,  iii.  14— Counsels  oij^t  not  to  be  judged  of  by  events,  ib. 
Country,  native,  what  attaches  men  to  theirs,  i.  121 — ^Abandoned 

for  the  enjoyment  of  another  air,  iiL  243— Country-gentlemen, 

in  France,  their  condition,  L  349 
Courage,  reputation,  and  glory,  as  magnificent  in  the  cabinet  as  the 

camp,  i.  140— Damped  by  science,  160— What  it  is  mistaken 

for,  ii.  530 
Courser  accustomed  to  the  war,  ii.  104 

Court,  the  practices  of,  serve  as  a  rule  to  the  French  nation,  L  354 
Courtesy  and  manners,  L  54 

Courtiers  mix  with  none  but  men  of  their  own  sort,  iii.  254 
Covetousness,  whence  it  proceeds,  L  327 — Unffratefiil,  iii.  142 
Cowardice,  how  punished,  i.  57,  58-*£vades  the  blow  of  fortune^ 

456,  457,  459— Is  the  mother  of  cruelty,  iL  400,  &c 
Cowards  naturally  cruel  and  bloody,  ii.  400 
Crany-fish's  wonderful  quality  of  benumbing,  iL  85 
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Cnuums's  method  of  mixing  wine  with  water,  iii.  41$ ' 

Crawus,  how  he  punished  an  engiBeer  for  not  following  his  direc- 
tion,  L  62 

Crates's  answer  to  one  who  asked  him  how  long  it  was  his  duty  to 
philosophize,  i.  14*7— *His  receipt  against  love,  ii.  127— His  affec- 
tation of  poverty,  iiL209 

Creation  of  the  world,  ii.  243 

Creatures  esteemed  by  their  proper  qualities,  i.  340 

Credulity  a  mark  of  simplicitv,  i.  209 

Cremutius,  seeing  his  books  burnt,  starved  himself,  i.528 

Cretans,  their  imprecation  against  those  they  hated,  L  120— Re- 
duced to  dnak  the  urine  of  horses,  385 

Criminals  dissected  alive  by  surgeons,  iL  390 — Condemned  to  exe- 
cute themselves,  538, 53^— Most  cruel  treatment  of  them,  iii.  46. 
•—Left  to  choose  in  what  manner  they  would  be  put  to  death,  252 

Crinas,  of  Marseilles,  his  physics,  ii.  505 

Cripples,  an  old  proverb  about  them,  liL  317 

Crocodile  and  wren,  iL  101 

Croesus's  barbarity,  iL  411,  412 

Cross  adored  for  ttxe  god  of  rain,  ii.  243 

Crossicius's  wife  turned  into  a  man,  L  95 

Crucifixes,  ii.  154 

Cruel  men  naturally  cowards,  ii.  400 

Cruelties  to  children  at  colleges,  L  191— Horrid  examples  of,  242, 
251^In  domestic  wars,  whence  they  proceed,  ii.  408^-Of  ty- 
rants, ib.  410 

Cruelty,  chapter  of,  iL  20,  &c — The  extreme  of  all  vices,  32— In- 
stances of  extreme  cruelty,  36 — ^An  indication  of  it,  224^Has 
its  origin  in  cowardice,  400 

Crying  of  infiints,  common  with  most  other  nT^iwyila^  iL  68 

Cryllus,  his  valiant  death,  iii.  42 

Ctesiphon's  folly  in  attempting  to  kick  with  his  mule,  iii.  393 

Cuckolding  by  the  heathen  gods,  iL  182 

Cuckoldom,  not  frightful  to  many  people,  L  326 

Cuckoldry,  the  reproach  of  it  silenced,  iL  341— Among  the  an- 
cients,^ iii.  84— A  character  indelible,  92 — Frequent,  but  not  to 
be  divulged,  93 — Of  the  emperor  Claudius,  by  his  wife  Messa- 
lina,  95 

Cuckolds  pitied,  not  disesteemed  for  it,  ilL  92. 

Cuf>-bearers  formerly  retained  by  men  of  (quality,  L  S92 

Curiosity,  with  which  youth  ought  to  be  mspired,  L  177 — Greedy 
for  news,  473 — Natural  and  original  evil  in  a  man,  iL  129-^Curi- 
osity  of  knowing,  a  scourge  to  men,  327 — ^Pernicious  to  women, 
'  iii.  91 — ^Increased  by  philosophical  inquisitions,  369 

Curtains  of  the  amphitheatre,  of  purple  and  needle-work,  iii.  146 

Custom,  its  force,  L  109,  120 — Stupifies  our  senses,  110— -Divers 
customs  of  several  nations,  respecting  marriage,  &c.  113  to  120 
—Is  the  foundation  of  many  thmgs  much  iiuthorized  in  the  world, 
123 — ^Its  fantasticalness  in  dress,  124 — The  custom  of  wearing 

.  clothes,  27 1  — Of  gentlemen  vicious  and  unmanly,  526 — Benumbs 
our  senses  to  the  sufferance  of  evllsj^  iii.  232— A  second  nature, 
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S85-^Powerful  over  maB*8  life,  S79-*Of  different  eountries  ocm* 
trary,  ib. 

Customs,  ancient,  view  of,  i.  386  to  394i 

Cuttle-fish,  how  it  aisles  for  the  smaU  fry,  ii.  75 

Cyneas,  his  attempt  to  check  the  ambttioii  of  Fyrrhns,  t.  S32 

Cynic  philosophers,  an  impudent  sect,  ii.  259 

Cyppus,  how  ne  became  a  cuckold,  i«  95 

Cyrus,  his  reverence  for  rdigion,  i.  17 — Lashed  at  school,  and  fbr 
whiU;,  158 — Was  a  great  master  of  horsemanship,  384~ Valued 
himself  on  his  being  able  to  drink  more  than  his  brother,  442— 
His  bounty  reproacned,  but  proposed  as  a  lesson  to  other  kipgs, 
iii.  14*2 — His  precaution  f^amst  the  charms  of  his  fiur  priBoner 
P&nlhea,  294 

D. 

DiBMON  of  Socrates,  i.  49,  50 

Damascus,  gardens  of,  untouched  by  the  soldiers  of  8eHm,  iii.  829 

Damindas's  gallant  answer  to  one  who  threatened  the  Lacedemo- 
nians with  Philip's  power,  i.  452 

Dancing  practised  by  Epaminondas,  iii.  420 

Dandamjns,  an  Indian  sage,  his  censure  of  the  lives  of  Socrates^ 
Pythagoras,  and  Diorenes,  ii.  598,  584 

Dangers,  commcm,  frignt  none  but  mean  hearts,  iii.  402,  403 

Darius's  proposal  to  the  Greeks  and  Indians,  i.  121 

Dashing  wine,  a  Roman  custom,  i.  394 

Daughters,  the  fault  of  their  education,  iii.  73-*-Natur8l)y  inclined 
to  the  passion  of  love,  73,  74 

David,  kiAg,  his  Psalms,  inspired  Inr  the  Holy  Ghost,  i.  417 

Day  of  death  determines  all  the  foregoing  years,  i.  68«-Day  of 
judgment,  ii. 

Dead  men  treated  as  being  alive,  L  14— Dead  bodies  boiled^ 
pounded,  and  drank  with  wine,  116 

Deaf-bom,  why  dumb,  ii.  70 

Death,  sudden,  caused  by  grief,  u  8— Discharaes  men  of  aQ  obli- 
gations, 31 — No  man's  nuipiness  to  be  judged  of  before  his  deadly 
66 — ^Deaths  of  celebratea  personi^^,  67— The  day  c^  death  the 
only  criterion  to  judge  past  years  by,  68— -Instances,  69— Tli^ 
study  of  philosophy  a  preparation  for  death,  70 — Contempt  of 
death,  72-— Unavoidable,  73 — The  end  of  our  race,  ib.«— Aharrii 
word  to  the  Romans,  74— Hath  many  ways  to  surprise  men,  75 
—Remembrance  of,  profitable  to  men,  77,  79— Tne  best,  78 — 
Image  of,  presented  by  the  Egyptians  to  the  company  after  their 
fe^ts,  78,  83— Arguments  against  the  fear  of,  86— Part  of  the 
constitution  of  the  universe,  87— Cannot  concern  us  either  living 
or  dead,  90— Appears  less  dreadful  in  the  field  of  battle  than  in 
our  houses,  92— Preferred  to  a  continual  trouble,  143,  144— 
What  it  is;  several  opinions  concerning  the  same,  809— IVe- 
vented  or  hastened,  ib.— Shameful,  endured  with  great  courage, 
and  even  pleasantry,  instances,  310^Fondly  coveted,  311— 
Constantly  looked  in  the  face,  is  voluntarily  sought  after,  314— 


Frightful  to  Mmie  people,  bantered  b]r  oAera,  S15-41o^  felt, 
S16— Preferred  to  slavery  and  a  wretdfaed  life,  452,  461, 464— 
A  recipe  for  all  evils,  45S^^-IC8  oef»taiifty  i  iti^-^-Depends  upon  the 
will,  454^VoIuntary,  judged 'best  \sff  some  of  the  philosophers, 
bun  IbrbiAdcpii  by  Ood,  455— 4Soug^t  after  in  extremity,  46^ 
Desired  out  of  hope  of  a  greater  good,  469^Vokintaiy,  r^- 
Itt^  hy  govertmients,  470-^Courage5n»,  of  a  lady,  471 — nan 
it  may  he  tried  what  H  Is,  489^Its  Agonies,  whether  paiztfWl,  486 
— ^ught  to  hold  proportion  with  the  life  before  it,  ii.  26— Ite 
horror  dispelled  by  the  promises  of  everlasting  happiness,  5(>— 
The  last  remedy  for  trofible,  126,  127— What  it  is,  172, 179— 
k>-^Miserab)e,  a  sign  of  H,  224-*^Given  for  a  reward,  246— Of 
another,  how  to  judge  of  it,  287-^Con8idered  as  a  very  great 
•  thing,  288— How  feh,  290,  291— Voluntary,  and  eflfennnate,  290, 
298,  294— Wished  for,  295— Usefhl,  laudable,  though  not  at- 
tainable, S8S— Denounced  by  officers  to  persons  of  quality  con- 
demned by  the  Roman  emperors,  471,  472^--Generally  and  par- 
tleukrly  considered,  iii.  40,  41'— Familiarized  by  Socrates,  40— 
Not  much  thought  of  in  a  battle  or  duel,  41— How  diverted  firom 
men's  thoughts,  42— Preferred  to  banishment  by  Socrates,  236 
—Quiet  and  solitanr,  preferred,  243 — Of  several  forms  and  qua- 
lities, 251,  252 — The  manner  of,  left  to  the  choice  of  criminab, 
ib,^-Whether  it  ought  to  be  prepared  for,  S4(V-'Contagious,  not 
the  worst  sort,  3S6^--Ought  not  to  be  premeditated,  S41,  34^— 
The  most  Ymppy^  which,  ib.->«>A  thing  to  be  desired,  and  not  to 
be  dreaded,  814  -Is  mere  glorious  in  a  battle  than  in  a  bed,  403 
{deaths,  rash,  fttal,  i.  460 

Deceit  and  cunning  in  war  hated  by  the  Achaians,  i.  25— Allowed 
in  war,  26— Ought  to  be  corrected  in  the  greenest  years.  111,  112 
Decii,  both  the  &ther  and  the  son,  ii.  166 
Decorum,  external,  requisite  ih  youth,  i.  190,  191 
Decrepitude  of  the  worid,  iii.  148-— A  solitary  (quality,  ^18 
Defeats,  some  more  meritorious  than  victories,  i«  255 
Defence,  obstinate,  of  a  place,  punished,  i.  55 
Deformity,  iL  106^^-Clothine  a  beautiful  soul,  iii.  349 
Deifications,  and  their  juggmig,  ii.  158,  178 
Deliberation  very  troublesome  to  Montaigne,  ii.  340 — Requisite  be* 

fore  engaging  in  afikirs,  iii.  297 
Delos  fixed  for  Latona's  lying-in,  ii.  102,  108 
Deluges  have  caused  great  alterations  in  the  habitable  world,  i.  24S 
Demades's  sentence  upon  an  undertaker  of  fhnerals,  i.  108 
Demerit  ought  not  to  be  pronounced  upon  a  man  because  of  ill  8uc» 

cess,  i.  262 
Demetrius's  heavy  armour,  i.  530 
Democracy,  i.  19, 121 

Democrates  would  not  stop  at  tlie  fourth  glass,  iii.  413 
Democritus's  laughing  countenance,  i.  397'^His  extravagant  pre- 
face to  one  of  his  b6olE6,  ii.  115,  116 — Viet  death,  127— His 
'    fondness  for  inquiring  into  natural  phOosophy,  149— His  wild  opi* 
nion  of  the  Deity,  155— Said  to  have  ^t  out  his  own  eyes,  274 
Demosthenes,  the  general,  his  suicide,  h.  291 
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Deniid^  the  poet,  the  aaa^ram  of  his  name,  i.  S6S 

Dependence  upon  princes,  !•  176 

Dependency,  it9  disa^eeable  effects,  iii.  225 

Deserters  punished  with  death  by  the  Romans,  i.  57)  58 

Desire  of  gathering  riches  has  no  limits,  L  329— Impetuous,  thfOWB 
the  mind  into  disorder,  iii*  284 

Desires  of  man,  their  inconstancy,  iL  2l6-<-Augmented  by  the  dif^ 
ficulty  of  obtaining  then,  297---Grow  youn^  agam,  413— Ought 
to  be  mortified  by  age,  415— Ought  to  be  circumscribed,  iiL  287 

Destiny,  ii.  169, 177 

Destriers,  horses  of  service  so  called,  i.  376 

Devotion  mixed  with  an  execrable  life,  i.  416— Of  the  heathensy 
420 — ^Full  of  passions,  ii.  49— £aqr  to  counterfeit,  iiL  12— Why 
so  fervent  in  those  who  are  going  to  die  on  a  scaffiild,  40— With- 
out conscience,  does  not  satisfy  the  gods,  352 

Dexterity  of  riders  on  horseback,  i.  387*  388— Of  a  man  throwing 
a  grain  of  millet  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  407 

Diasoras's  saying  to  those  who  showed  him  the  pictures  of  some 
who  had  escaped  a  shipwreck,  i.  4d,  49 

Diagoras,  the  auieist,  iL  157 

Dialogues  of  Plato,  iL  11 

Dicsearchus's  opinion  of  the  soyl,  iL  198 

Diilerence  between  man  and  man,  L  339 

Difficulty  gives  all  things  their  estimation,  ii.  297»  Stc» 

Dimities  often  distributed  fay  fortune,  iii.  181— Ccmferred  upon  an* 
cient  men,  287 

Dinner  despised  amone  the  ancients,  iii.  413— Judged  more  whole- 
some  than  suppers,  S». 

Diodesian's  returement  to  a  private  life,  L  351 

Diodorus,  the  logician,  his  sudden  death,  L  11 

Diogenes,  bis  opinion  concerning  men,  L  152 ;  and  see  the  note^ 
398— Why  he  studied  nhilosophy,  194— How  he  behaved  in  the 
want  of  money,  226— Was  a  more  truel  jucbe  than  Timon,  3^ 
—His  churlish  answer  to  Speusippus's  eood-morrow,  455— Hia 
churlish  answer  to  his  kindred  who  would  have  redeemed  him  from 
slavery,  ii.  74— His  impudence,  259— His  afiected  contempt  of 
glory,  306— What  sort  of  wine  he  liked  best,  iiL  205— Patient  of 
cold,  292  , 

Diomedes  mistaken  for  Dydimus,  iii.  197  &  Note 

Diomedon,  when  condemned,  prayed  for  his  judges,  L  19 

DioQ^  his  un&ir  character  of  Seneca,  ii.  438 

Dionysius  the  tpant,  his  barbarity,  i.  3,  see  the  note  to  page  152 
—How  he  mscovered  conspiracies  against  him,  143,  SSI— His 
poetry,  ii.  328 — ^His  flatterers,  iii.  164 

Dioscondes,  the  inhabitants  of  that  island  Christians,  L  420 

Discipline,  military,  of  the  Roman  infimtry,  L  528,  529 

Discord,  apple  of,  iii.  297 

Discourse,  pleasant  and  witty,  i.  229,  230 

Discourses  of  great  men  clouded  with  gravitjr,  iiL  185— Dogmatical, 
prove  their  weakness,  314 

Discoursing,  the  art  o^  iii.  165  to  197 


INDEX. 

Biwtte  of  the  mind,  i.  288»  289 

Diseases  of  the  mind  and  body  cured  with  pain  and  grief,  L  240-^ 
For  which  a  man  may  destroy  himself,  460^— Caused  by  imagina- 
tion, iL  117, 118 — which  the  most  pamHil,  489u-Other  causes 
of  them,  5C4,  507 — Of  all  sorts,  cured  bywords  and  gestures,  iiL 
810— -Have  their  courses  and  limits,  390-^All  mortal  and  dan- 
gerous, S9t5 — ^Medidnal  and  wholesome,  ib. — ^More  ffrievous  hi 
their  issue  than  in  their  operation,  398— Cannot  be  judged  of  by 
the  urine,  400 

Dishes  of  meat  served  up  according  to  the  order  of  the  alphabet,  L 
S61 

Dismounting  of  cavalry  in  battle,  i.  S79 

Disorders  <»  the  mind,  how  cured,  iii.  39 

Disputation,  what  makes  it  valuable,  iii.  174 

Disputes,  the  bad  conseauenoe  of  those  that  are  ill  conducted,  iii. 
171— Should  be  punished  as  verbal  crimes,  172 — Endless,  for 
most  part  about  words,  S64 

Dissimuiatton  mortally  hated  by  Montai^e,  ii.  944 

Distempers  contracted  by  mere  imagination,  L  104 

Diversion  should  be  allowed  to  youth,  i.  190^— Observadons  on,  iiL 
36  to  50 — Usefully  administered  by  way  of  comfort,  36— Prac- 
tised with  success  in  war,  37,  38— ^f  the  mind,  a  good  method 
to  cure  its  disorders,  39— Practised  against  revenge,  43;  and 
love,  ib. — A  way  of  dissipating  common  reports,  4^— Diversion 
of  grief,  48 

Diversions,  military,  iii.  37,  38 

Divination,  Strang  origin  of  the  art  of,  L  47— Of  things  to  come, 

>    firom  dreams,  iii.  405 

Divine  and  philosopher,  whether  it  be  consistent  that  they  should 
write  history,  i.  106 

Divine  Being,  known  by  his  visible  works,  ii.  53— His  care  of  human 
affiurs  denied  by  the  Epicureans,  234— The  natural  way  of  ap- 
proaching him,  285 

Diviners  punished  when  found  false,  i.  251 

Divinity  and  philosophy  dictate  in  every  thinff,  i.  237— Queen  and 
regent,  421— Imprinted  on  the  fabric  of  me  world,  ii.  53— Too 
curious  an  inquiry  into  it  censured,  130— What,  according  to  the 
ancient  philosophers,  155— Absurdly  attributed  to  virtues  and 
vices,  159 

Divisions  in  France,  iii.  265 

Divorces  considered,  ii.  302 

Dog  of  Xanthippus  buried,  ii.  41^That  animal  revered  as  a  king 
by  some  nations,  62— One,  that  feigned  itself  dead,  77 — Another, 
that  got  oil  out  of  a  jar,  80— Instance  of  an  Indian  dog's  magna- 
nimity, 102 

Dogs,  their  different  manners  of  barking,  ii.  63— Motions  in  finding 
out  the  ways,  76-^apable  of  reason,  ib. — ^Leadine  blind  men, 
77 — Trained  to  fisht  in  armies,  82-— More  faithful  than  men,  88, 
96-*-Revenging  &e  death  of  their  masters,  ib. — Discovery  of  a 
thief,  ib.— Dream,  105— -Draw  the  coach  of  Heliogabalus,  iii^ 
137 


INDEX. 

Ddpmatistfi,  their  profeanon,  ii.  142 

Doing  and  flaying  ahoiild  go  t(^^ei;»  iL  429 

Domosltc  affiuiiir  very  troubkaome,  iiL  30S 

DomestioBy  anger  towarda  them,  rtileB  for,  ii.  435 

Dominien  begeta  conlempt,  ii«  S2£ 

Dofuhiua'a  cbwaidice,  ii,  291 

Double^deaknBy  how  &r  naefiil,  ii.  580 

Doiibleta,  the  beUy-pieicoa  e^  aa  high  aa  the  breaat,  L  S86 

Doubt  better  than  assurance  in  things  hard  to  be  pioredf  iiL  315 

Dowry,  great,,  ruin  of  {amSiea,  i.  516 

Dragon  in  love  with  a  maid,  ii.  90 

Dream  of  Apollodorus,  i.  477 

Dreams  full  of  agitationa,  iiL.40i5— *True  interpreters  of  inclina- 
tions, ib. 

Dress,  fantastical  customs  observed  in,  L  12 

Dreox,  battle  of,  i.  d59 

Drink  of  the  Americans,  i.  249 

Drinking,  a  debauch  in  use  amongst  the  best  governed  ?!a*Tf^T*fl,  L 
442,  &c. — The  batspleaaure  a  man  can  enjoy,  446 — A  gentleman 
a  whole  year  without  it,  iiL  381 — How  far  allowed,  413 

Drugs,  fragrant,  mixed  for  sauces,  i.  413-^Mysterious  in  their 
choice  and  application,  iL  503--On  what  foundation  the  physi- 
cians pretend  to  know  their  virtue,  51 8-^  Drugs  and  poisons  the 
worst  sort  of  homicides,  iii.  S14 

Drunkenness,  general  reflections  on,  i.  438  to  452 — ^Is  a  great  and 
brutish  vice,  439 — Carried  to  a. high  and  dead  degree,  441— 

.  Amongst  the  ancients,  442,:te« — A  vice  less  mahdous  and  hurt- 
ful than  others,  443— Recommended  once  a  month,ib.— Indulged 
te  the  slaves  by  Lycurgna,  Jto.make  the  people  more  in  love 
with  temperance,  ii.  390 

Dmsus^s  answer  to  an  architect  who  offered  to  contrive  hb  house  so 
that  it  should  not  be  overlooked,  iiL  7 

Duels  conunon  in  the  kingdom  of  Narsingua,  ii.  402 — Considefed, 
402,  &a 

Duras,  Madam  de,  .Montaigne's  letter  to  her,  ii.  520,  &c. 

Dwarfe  at  the  tables  of  princes,  ii.  244 

Dydimus,  audior  of  several  tracts  on  grammar,  iii.  197;  and'See 
the  note 

Dying,  resolution  of,  how  it  ought  to  be  digested,  L  83*-In  the 
mds.  of  time,  266 — ^With  a  voluntary  resolution,  309— Of  jold^^e 
very  rare,  426 — Through  fear  of  death,  457 — Dying  persons' 
eyes  closed  by  their  nearest  relations,  iiL  252 


Ears,  the  longest,  reckoned  the  most  beautiful,  ii.  106— Danger- 
ous organs,  273— Their  passage  stopped,  278-rHairy,  of  some 
animals,  ib. 
Earth,  vast  difference  between  the  distant  parts  of  it,  iL  171 
Baling,  natural,  and  without  instruction,  ij.  68— A  sight  hateful  to 
fik>me  nations,  iii.  106— Eating-schools  at  Rome,  416 


Education  of  children,  the  subject  treated  at  large,  i.  161  to  909-^ 
I^  thf  g(e»M^  dilB^iilty  pf  kmm^  /»oiefioe»  16&-U)f  ]^Qpf«ign% 
203,  204*,  205— Violence  in  it  condemned,  505— Its  end,  ii.  861 

Edward  the  First,  king  of  England;  i|rhj  he  f^f^^A  V^  9Rik  to  caiTf 
his  bones  toiight  the  Scots,  L  15 

Edward  the  Third,  king  of  Enriapd>  why  he  wquld  no^  ^ad  siip- 
cours  to  his  son  at  the  balSe  of  CIressy,  h  337 — His  spying  qf 
^  Charles  the  Fifth,  382— His  politics,  389 

Edward  the  Black  Prme^t  hja  T^gj^  9g9ii»t  t^  Limosjo^j  bpw  f^- 
peased,  i.  1 

Efiects,  str^c^e,  produced  by  imagioe^,  i.  96— rTliie  same,  pfq- 
duc^d  by  two  onposite  cam>^s,  407 

Eggs  disdnguisb^Q  one  from  another,  iiL  358 

Sgyptr  the  oath  of  its  judg^,  u.  535 

Egyptians'  skulls,  why  harder  than  those  of  the  Pmigjiv,  i.27d — 
Their  yain  sacrifice,  ii.  35,  36 — Regard  to  beasts,  M-rTbieir  im- 
()iudent4>rpcautioa  about  their  gods,  159 

Election  of  two  indifferent  thingi^,  whence  it  proce^,  ii.  @96 — Re- 
ferred to  fortune  and  cbaiice,  353 

Elephant,  discovering  the  cheat  of  his  keeper,  ii-  80— ]B.i?^  to  Aris- 
tophanes, 89-r-Oiie  given  as  the  price  of  « iromai^'s  prostitution, 
iii-91 

Elephants  taught  to  dance  to  viusic,  ii.  79— *Tbeir  subfl^  ^^d  pe* 
netration,  80— Constituted  the  greatest  fo^ce  .of  the  ar«iie«  in  the 
East,  &l — ^Wh^tber  they  bwre  any  sentioyents  of  religi9ii  ?  fifym" 
dered,  83— Inst9fice  of  the  repentance  of  a^  el^haAt,  102 

Eloquence  of  the  Athenians,  Lacedaemopians,  and  Cretans,  i.  202 — 
Xu  efects,  and  when  it  flourished  most  at  Rome,  400^— Of  Ci- 
cero, iL  12— Tru^,  what  constitutes  it,  iii.  97 

Emanuel,  king  of  Poito^,  his  cniel  edict  against  the  Jerrs*  i-  312 

Embraces  of  the  Cynics  m  public,  ii.  259 

Emonez,  a  girl  of  Chios,  her  question  to  t|i^  philos^her  AfC^ilAU^» 
iii.  129 

Emotions  animate  preachers  towards  bel^,  ii.  233 

Emperor,  in  wbat  posture  he  should  die,  ii.  381 

Emperors  obnoxious  to  passions,  i.  343 — Rpi9^^  their  exoei^ive 
prodigality*  iii*  143,  &c. 

Empire  of  Constantinople,  by  whp.m  foundefdy  i*  266 — Ronw)>  its 
divers  forms,  iii.  217,  218 

^nployment,  Ae  mvost  painful,  iii*  161— The  n»o«^  plensai^l  fJ9  every 
one,  210 — Does  not  corrupt  an  boni^  aian»  237,  288 

Employments  for  a  sedentary  life^  i.  294*— For  n  retired  life,  295 

Erapyrics,  i.  464 

Enchantments  and  yisioos,  why  so  much  credited,  i.  96 

Enemy,  vanquished,  whether  to  be  pursued  to  pxtremit^,  i.  366 — 
Whether  he  should  be  insulted  by  the  victorious  soldiers,  371— 
Whether  best  to  fall  upon  an  enemy  at  once,  or  wait  for  an  attack, 
373— Whether  a  prince  had  better  tarry  for  his  enemy's  approach, 

-  or  go  and  attack  him  in  his  own  dominions,  374 
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INDEX. 
Eneines  rakde  by  Archimedes,  L  147-*Tho0e  cf  Dkmysiitti's  iiiven- 
Enkijnneiit  is  not  a  sufficient  testimony  of  a  woman's  afiectioD,  iu. 

Enjojrments  are  not  alike,  iiL  111 

Enmity  suppressed  by  pity,  i.  2 

Enquiry,  office  of,  projected,  i.  269 

Ensin,  one  remarkably  fearful,  i.  6S 

EnteTechia,  ii.  199 

Enterprises,  militaiy,  much  under  the  control  of  fortune,  i.  1S7 

Enthusiasm  sometimes  trannports  a  man  beyond  himself,  i.  451 

Epaminondas,  his  noble  detence  against  an  accusation  by  the  The- 
bans,  i.  S— Glorious  verse  in  his  praise,  967— His  fondness  for 
his  two  famous  victories,  5^ — Esteemed  the  most  excellent  of 
three  great  men,  ii.  483 — Had  in  great  honour  among  the  Greeks, 
484— -His  knowledge;  his  manners,  ib^— His  ccmsummate  and 
uniform  virtue,  ib^— His  obstinate  poverty,  ib. — His  humanity, 
485 — Placed  in  the  first  rmik  of  excellent  men,  54£— 'His  deli- 
cacy in  the  article  of  justice,  ib.— His  humanity,  ibw — Hil  great 
virtues,  543— His  custom  of  sacrificing  to  the  Muses  when  he 
went  to  war,  ib< — ^His  magnanimity,  544^His  cheerful  death, 
iii.  42— Deliffhted  in  dancing,  sin^ng,  and  similar  recreations,  420 

Ephori,  one  ofthem  cut  the  two  strings  of  Phrynis's  music,  L  125 

Epicharis's  death  on  the  rack,  ii.  441 

Epicurean  sect,  ii.  21,  234 

Epicurus,  his  writings  free  from  quotations,  i.  163— He  and  Seneca 
set  in  opposition  to  Pliny  and  Cicero,  304— Which  he  would  have 
preferred,  his  books  or  children,  524^His  life  difierent  fnm  his 
doctrines,  ii.  30— His  insensibility,  122— His  gods,  157— His 
atoms,  202— Was  fond  of  glory,  307 — ^His  letter  to  Hermacbiis, 
ib«— How  little  he  lived  upon,  iii.  285— Why  he  fiisted,  411 

Epigram  of  the  emperor  Augustus,  ii.  93 

Epirotes  flead  alive,  ii.  41 1 

Epistles,  ftmiliar,  of  Cicero  and  Pliny,  why  published,  i.  301 

Epistolary  style  of  Montaigne,  i.  305 

Epitomizmg  of  books,  a  loolish  undertaking  without  honour  to  the 
undertaker,  iii.  191 

Equality  of  manners,  i.  432— Should  be  maintained  amongst  men 
m  their  intercourse  with  one  another,  iii.  24 

Equity,  remarks  on,  ii.  429 

Erasmus,  a  remarkidble  passage  in  his  book  called  Lingua,  L  41, 
Note— Full  of  adages  and  apophthegms,  iii.  9 

Eringo  broth  taken  by  Montaigne  to  dblige  the  ladies,  iii.  394 

Eros,  a  slave  of  Cicero,  enfranchised  by  him,  i.  305 

Error  and  superstition,  daughters  of  pride,  ii.  129 

Errors  of  opinions,  i.  i09 

Escalin,  Anthony,  not  so  much  known  by  that  name,  L  366  &  Note 
—-His  extraordinary  rise,  ib. 

Essays  of  Montaigne,  their  language,  i.  303— Their  tendency,  iii. 
377 


INDEX. 

Essenians,  how  they  lived  without  the  use  of  women,  iiL  105 

Efltates,  the  names  of,  assumed,  in  France,  by  the  proprietors,  f» 
d6S— The  wisest  distribution  of  them  before  d^ath,  516,  517 

Esteem  not  due  to  bad  princes,  i.  13— Of  the  people  to  be  courted^ 
iL  S20 — ^Vulgar  and  common,  seldom  hits  right,  iiL  223 

Estimation  not  due  to  little  performances,  iii.  £)3 

Estissac,  Madam- de,  letter  to  her  from  Montaigne,  concerning  tb0 
affection  of  parents  to  their  children,  L  499  to  525— -Her  love  ta 
her  children,  500 

Eternal,  what  it  is,  ii.  282,  283 

Eternity  of  God,  iL  283 

Eudamidas,  his  saying  to  a  philosopher,  talking  of  war,  ii.  430 

Eudoxus's  earnest  wi^  to  be  close  to  the  sun,  li.  150 

Eumenes,  his  notable  answer  to  Antigonus,  i.  26, 27-- Betrayed  by 
,  his  own  soldiers,  ii.  537 

Events,  difierent,  from  the  same  counsel,  i.  132,  &c.— In  war,  for 
the  most  part,  depend  upon  fortune,  375-*Of  particular  assigna- 
tion attributed  to  God,  ii.  177 — Succeeding  contrary  to  opinions, 
iii.  14— Poor  testimony  of  men's  worth  and  parts,  184*--Often 
efiects  of  good  fortune,  ib. 

Evil,  what  it  is,  how  it  concerns  men,  i.  308— The  oldest,  the  mosf^ 
supportable,  iii.  216 

Evils,  how  they  ought  to  be  endured,  iii.  388,  389'— Have  their  pe- 
riods limited,  390— Mixed  with  good  in  life,  392 

Examples  strange  and  scholastic,  iiL  381,  382 

Excellent  men  and  women,  iL  466  to  486 

Excess,  sometimes  allowable,  u  193— Even  in  lawfiil  pleasures,  to 
be  condemned,  240 

Excuses  and  satisfactions  scandalous,  iiL  299 

Executioner  outlived  by  the  person  whom  he  had  executed,  L  460 

Executions,  exceeding  simpiedeath,  perfect  cruelty,  ii.  34— Whet 
the  edge  of  vices,  302 

Exercise,  fit  for  youth,  i.  190, 191 — ^Wherein  men  are  to  proceed  to 
the  utmost  limits  of  pleasure,  297— Of  riding  recommended,  378 
— ^Makes  things  famuiar,  481 

Exhortation  to  soldiers  before  a  battle  of  great  importance^  iL  458 

Expenses,  how  regulated  by  Montaigne,  L  331 — Excessive,  of 
princes,  a  testimony  of  pusillanimitv,  iiL  137 — How  they  might 
be  profitably  laid  out,  138— Of  the  Roman  emperors  at  the  public 
spectacles,  ill-judged,  143 — How  domestic  expenses  ought  to  be 
managed,  210,  211 

Experience,  guided  by  chance,  not  to  be  credited,  ii.  507 — Consi- 
aerations  on,  iii.  357  to  431 — Not  a  sure  means  to  inform  us  of 
the  truth  of  things,  358 — Of  every  man  sufficient  to  make  him 
vrise,  370^— Rules  reason  in  the  art  of  physic,  377 

Extremes,  hurtful  to  virtue,  L  235 — Thmgs  kept  up  by,  407 

Eye,  real,  lost,  by  counterfeiting  the  loss  of  one,  iL  395,  396 

Eyes  of  a  philosopher  put  out  by  him,  because  they  should  not  cor- 
rupt lus  mind,  iL  274— Of  animals,  of  divers  colours,  and  their  ef- 
Ibcts,  277— Of  dying  persons  closed  by  their  nearest  relations,  iii. 
244— Beautiful,  menacing  a  dangerous  and  malignant  nature,  351 
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F. 

FACJtSf  iome  happjTy  some  imhaj^j^y^  ill.  S51«-^0f  nietft  like  &t  im- 
HkCy  565 

Facility  of  people  ittilufliBiiftg  thebuelvA  t6  be  ftnpeged!  upon  by  the 
leaders  of  a  paity,  m.  290  " 

Filets,  writer  met^lTdf,  ho#  ftr  ettimabfe,  ii.  IS 

Faggt^Mitaket  tbougiit  to- have  a  geAitu  for  the  matheiflatJcSy  K.  951 » 
S52 

Eulings,  the  reasons  all  men  have  tb  bear  with  one  another,  lil.  I69» 
177,  &c 

Faintmg,  i.  464^  4i8#^Kot  very  dreadfiil,  ilL  404 

Faintness  from  {Hgidity,  i.  408 

ffuth  of  millt&rj  meii  very  uncert^,  I  88^Wherem  fklth  diftfs 
fVom  human  reason,  &c.  ii.  44 — Its  powerful  Operation,  45^18 
the  pure  gift  of  God,  lS2---Breach  of,  odioirt,  944— P!cdge<!t 
should  never  give  way  to  pritai6  advantage,  341 

Falling-sickness  corrected  by  Cfl^ar,  iii.  9dS 

Paitie  bought  at  a  great  rate,  iii.  909 

Familiarity  between  parents  and  childihin)  i.  jll,  5I4-^Nece8«u7 

•  to  be  observed  towards  every  body,  liL  29-^Witli  whom  it  should 
be  sought,  28 

fWmifies  of  obscure  extraction,  the  tA<fSt  btoper  for  fakifieiltRm,  L 
969,  964— Rained  1^  a  large  jbinture,  516 

Family,  excellent  state  oiv  .accotdin^  to  Bia*,  ffl.  6.  7*"The  govern- 
ment of,  troublesome,  and  little  understood  by  Montaigne,  9Dl, 
ti(>2<i^The  most  useftil  accomplisliifient  in  a  momer  of  a  family,  S98 

Fancy,  frivolous  and  extravagant,  suitable  to  human  wft,  iSi.  10B 

FareweDs,  ailections  ifi,  iii.  60 

Fashion^  of  clothed,  why  to  be  Mowed  bv  ttieft  of  dense,  i.  IM— 
Of  Some  nations,  of  going  baked,  271-^Of  the  Frenth  coutt,  mlea 
the  whole  kingdom,  954— Fatal  to  youth,  955'^IttC6tetaiicy  o^ 

.989 

TaahiouB  of  foreigners  abomifiated.  Hi.  S59 

Fasting  of  Epicurus,  to  what  end,  iii.  41 1 

Father^  ought  to  be  called  so  by  his  children,  i.  dlO 

Fathers,  not  concerned  at  the  death  of  iheir  children,  i.  9f4uB'0«K)'^ 
to  admit  their  children  to  a  Share  tyf  their  ^bmnce,  509^Ott?hl 
no^  to  hoard  up  thehr  money  under  the  idea  of  g^bg  the  auc- 
tions of  their  children,  504-^HoW  they  may  gain  ^e  love  Imd 
respect  of  their  children,  ib.  &  506 — Ought  to  Maintain  and  ad- 
vance their  children,  S07^^Ought  to  tiiSke  thenisdves  fkmiUar 
with  their  children,  when  they  are  capable  of  it,  511,  514— 
Hard-heartedness  of,  516 

Fatua,  Faunus'lB  wife,  would  see  no  man  after  marriage,  iii.  89 

Faults  of  great  ttxen  shouM  tather  be  concealed  than  those  of  Hide 
ones,  i.  948 

Faustina's  medals,  ii.  1?8 

Favorinus,  why  he  suffered  Mni^etf  to  b^  Ibiled  in  a  grttnmaticai 
dispute  by  the  emperor  Adrian,  {fi.  {'64, 165 

Fiacvour  of  princes,  by  whom  despised,  iii*  295 
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Fear,  iti  Mffige  eftcU^  I  es-^h  the  tttaogesit  9f  ell  pettiflqML  jb. 

—Of  an  exuafpn,  and  another  gentlemaot  ib«— Opposite  eff^ct/i 

produced  by  it,  64r— Adds  wix^  to  the  heeb,  ib^-i-Soooetimea 

fetters  ine%  ibJ— Semetinies  acts  as  an  incentiYe  to  valour,  ib-n^ 

Sypersed^  all  other  passions,  65-3^Is  more  hisiQiportahle  than 

death  itself,  ib. — Of  a  M,  more  insupportable  than  the  fall  itself, 

iL  $40 — ^Wlience  fear  upon  the  waters  proceeds,  iiL  i3S 
Feast  of  ibe  king  of  Tunis,  L  413 

Features,  el^^t,  scarified  for  theaake  of  contioenqr,  ii,  45S 
Feeding  upon  human  fiesh,  L  118 
Feet  pm>rming  the  service  of  hands,  L  112 
ISj^imty  of  men's  lives  depends  upon  the  tranquillitr  .of  their  iqpjrits, 

1  68— Human  felicity,  accorwng  to  Montaigne^s  opinion,  ill.  ^7 
Fencers,  ii«  407 
Fencing-art  useful  to  its  ends*  ii*  405— Injurious  to  v^our,  406r>* 

Cenferiry  to  the  manner  of  fighting  in  battle,  407 
Fez,  kin^  of,  his  victory  in  sicJmess,  ii.  884 
Fidelity  m  love,  Montaigne's,  iii.  121 
F^hting  on  horseback,  the  inconvenience  of,  i.  379 
Fire  sent  for  a  new-year's  gift,  i.  1 16 
Fires  made  on  the  outside,  and  at  %hfi  foot  of  the  houses  among  tbe 

Romans,  iii.  880 
Firmness  oi  a  priaee  riding  a  rough  home,  L  388 
Fish  kepi  in  pools  in  their  rooms  by  the  ancients,  L  392-^Ita  pre-' 

emiaence  pver  flesh,  ib^— Account  of  a  fish  that  chew%  ii*  100>— 

A  food  easy  at  diction,  iii.  41 1 
Flatterers  scorned,  u  344— Corrupt  kittgs,  iiL  376 
Flavius's  constancy  at  his  execution,  iii.  41 
Flight,  in  war,  granted  by  several  nations,  i,  51«<-*WIthout  affiigbi 

imd  astonishment,  iii.  134— Necessary,  from  evils  that  men  cap- 

notstand  against,  293,  294    . 
FUgfats,  poetic,  under  the  control  of  fortune,  i.  137 
Floods,  strange  alterations  caused  by,  L  243 
Bora,  the  fainous  courtesEan,  her  amour  with  Pompey,  ii.  298««JE]^r 

«ther  amours,  iii.  31 
Florentines  proclaimed  war  by  the  tolling  of  a  bell,  L  26 
Foix,  count  de,  how  he  gained  early  inteUigenoe  of  any  important 

transactMHis,  L  212 
Foix,  lady  Diana  de,  Montaigne's  address  to  her  on  the  education 

of  childittD,  L  161  to  206 
Foix,  counts  de,  Uieir  writings,  i.  167 
Follies  of  others,  not  tolerated  by  the  great,  iii.  176 
Folly,  what  it  is,  i.  451— For  a  man  to  veature  what  he  has,  in 

hopes  of  increasing  it,  ii.  341^-Motto  be  cured  by  admonition, 

iii.  189 
Fondness  and  pernicious  education  by  mothess,  i.  172 
Fool  of  the  duke  of  Florenee,  his  wise  answer  to  his  master,  i.  272, 

273 — ^In  what  a  fixri  is  mpst  disgusting,  iiJL  189 
Foolish  discourse,  what  gives  weight  to  it,  iii.  178 
Fools  never  leonlent,  i.  12 
FootBtoolt  thedBce  of  one  per&rmedby  the  Syiian  wopnen^  ii.  73 
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Force  cannot  e&ct  what  reason  and  prudence  can  dOy  u  SM 

Foresight  of  good  and  ill,  iix.  1S4> 

Forgetting,  not  in  ourpower,  ii.  123,  &c. 

Form  of  man's  being,  depends  upon  the  climate  and  soil,  iL  2#^ 

Formula  of  faith  e8tfiJ[>li8ned  by  tne  ancients,  i.  419 

Fornication,  according  to  Arcesilaus,  ii.  256 

Fortitude;  what  it  is,  i.  51 ;  ii.  lSl---Of  a  Spanish  peasant,  441 

Fortune,  has  a  great  share  in  .many  arts,  i.  137 — is  oftentimes  ra-^ 
tional,  265,  &c. — Its  inconstancy,  ib. — Sometimes  seems  to  play 
upon  men,  266— -Emulates  the  miracles  of  men,  ib. — Sometimea 
plays  the  physician,  267 — Does  what  art  cannot  do,  ib. — ^Directs 
the  counsels  of  men,  ib.->  Surpasses  the  rules  of  conunon  pru- 
dence, 269— Its  benefits,  how  theyought  to  be  relished,  siS'^ 
Favours  tiie  executions  of  the  most  simple  men,  iii.  182 

Foundation  of  Notre  Dame  la  grande  de  JPoitiers,  i.  362 

Foxes  judging  of  the  thickness  of  the  ice  by  the  faculty  of  hearing, 
ii.  72 

France,  Antarctic,  u2^ 

Francis,  marquis  de  Saluzzo,  his  treachery  to  the  king  of  France, 
1.45 

Fnmcis,  duke  of  Brittany,  what  learning  he  thought  enough  for  a 
wife,  L  155 

Francis  the  First,  king  of  France,  causht  an  ambassador  in  a  Ue, 
u  89— Why  he  chose  to  wait  for  Charies  the  Fifth,  to  attack  him 
in  his  own  dominions,  374 — ^Brought  learning  into  esteen,  ii.  41 

Francisco  Tavema,  nonplussed  by  king  Francis,  i.  39  | 

Francs,  whence  they  came,  ii.  389 

Franget,  Mons.  de,  governor,  punished  for  cowardice,  L  58 

French  gentiemen's  incredible  bravery,  i.  1,  2 — Wisdom,  andently 
proverbial,  but  of  no  continuance,  189 — Manners  and  customSp 
S88— Very  changeable  in  their  fashicms,  ib. — Held  valour  as  the 
chief  virtue,  498 — Accoutrements  for  war,  ancient  and  modem, 
527 — Langua^,  ii.  332 — Manners  corrupted,  355 — Their  indis- 
cretion in  foreign  countries,  404, 405^-^cribbler8  and  language, 
iii.  98,  99— Gentlemen  have  small  legs,  318 — Armies  wound 
with  foreigners,  327 — Soldiers,  when  without  order  and  dbci- 
pline,  328— Laws,  368 

Frenchmen,  what  the  American  savages  thought  of  them,  L  258 — 
Compared  to  monkeys,  ii.  342 

Friars  of  Florence  who  would  submit  their  different  opinions  to  a 
fiery  trial,  ii.  422 

Friend,  how  useful  and  necessary,  iii.  247 

Friends,  all  things  common  amon^  them,  i.  225— More  faithful  than 
mercenary  men,  iii.  143— -Taking  leave  one  of  another  unplea- 
sant, 243 

Friendship,  the  sulHect  treated  at  large,  1.  215  to  233 — ^Is  the  most 
perfect  benefit  of  society,  2X7— Of  several  kinds,  ib.— Incompa- 
tible with  some  connections,  ib. — Begot  by  voluntary  liberty,  218 
^-Against  nature,  220— Its  true  character,  222— True  and  per- 
fect, 223*— Common  and  ordinary,  225 — Allows  community  of 
goods,  ib.— Rare  example  of,  22&-*Perfect  fiiendship  admits  no 
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division,  S37— Diaiolyet  all  other  obl^atio&B,  228— Private,  con* 
temned  for  the  public  good,  u.  544-^tte,  single  and  perfect,  pre* 
ferred  before  all  others,  iiL  23 — Scarce,  between  husbands  and 
wives,  68,  6d— That  flatters  itself,  169— Civilized  and  artificial, 
170— -Purely  of  our  own  acquiring  ought  to  be  preferred  before 
aU  others,   235— Conjugal,  srows  warm  by  ab*nice,  238 — lu 

.  true  aim,  24^1— True  and  fi&e,  281— Sound  and  regular,  ib.— 
Singular,  375 

FHendBh^  are  scarce,  u  228 

Froissart,  his  story  of  the  count  de  Foiz's  familiar  spirit  censured, 
i.  212--His  character,  ii.  15 

Frosts,  sharp,  at  the  mouth  of  the  lake  Mseotis,  L  274 

Fruj^ty  btthe  kings  of  France,  iiL  138 

Fnution  and  possession  principidly  appertain  to  the  imagination, 
iii.  239 

Fruits  eaten  after  dinner,  i.  391 

Fruit-t^ees. buried  in  the. winter,  L  275 

Fidk,  count  of  Anjou,  his  journey  to  Jerusalem,  to  be  lashed,  i.  S2i 

Fulvius,  his  wife's  decent  death,  i.  466r— His  inhumanity,  467 

Funerals,  not  to  be  too  magnificent,  nor  too  mean,  i.  18—^  un« 
dertaker  of,  condemned  by  Denudes,  108 — Of  the  Scythian 
kings,  iL  74 

Fury  and  sleep,  two  ways  to  enter  into  the  cabinet  of  the  gods,  ii. 
235 

Futuri^,  mankind  too  curious  after  it,  i.  11, 12 

G. 

<7AiKTY  of  reflection  necessary  in  old  age,  iiL  50 

Gdba,  a  saying  of  that  emperor,  misplaced  to  another^s  account, 

iiL  198 
Galba,  another  of  that  name,  who  dissembled  sleeping,  to  fitvour 

Mecaenas's  amour  with  his  wife,  iiL  90— -His  amours,  128,  129 
Gallic,  why  recalled  to  Rome  from  exile,  i.  240 
Gallus  Vibius,  how  he  became  a  madman,  L  94 
Games  of  divers  scnrts,  ii.  244— Of  chance,  why  left  off  by  Mon- 
.    tai^e,  ilL  292 

Gaming,  the  conduct  required  in  it,  iii.  284 
Garden,  magnificent,  of  the  king  o£  Mexico,  iiL  149 
Gascons,  their  remarkable  horses,  L  383— Generally  addicted  to 
.    stealing,  504— Their  language,  iL  332— Noted  for  obstinacy,  442 
Gauls  had  missile  arms  in  abomination,  i.  382 — Never  permitted 

their  sons  to  present  themselves  before  them,  till  they  came  to 

bear  anns^  515,  516 — Slenderly  clad,  ii.  67 
Geese  nourished  with  pubUc  care,  iL  40 
Generals,  changing  their  habit  upon  the  point  of  an  engagement,  L 

372— Richly  clothed  in  a  battle,  ib«--JObacurely  ann^  in  war^ 

873 
Genius,  poverty  of,  how  discovered,  L  163 
Gentlemen's  duty  towards  those  that  come  to  visit  them,  L  53— The 
.    condition  of  countiy-gentlemen  in  Francci  349 
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<Gr«otfiett7)  HdW  fiir  ukftil^  iL  187 

Oermaflv  Mti^i  fbSgned  tH  hare  been  tttnted  idl6  ft  ttkaitf  k  M 

Gi^Hdai»,  dHmk^  (leffcmning  tfceir  duty,  i  441-»4}tatt  MSAkn, 

Oeirva^,  St.,  hi«  i^dicfi  said  tb  hitfk  ^ecDvcred  M  Ibst  nght  of  a 
child,  i.  213 

GetOy  emperor,  his  dishes  served  up  tb  teble  ftlpfaabedcali^i  L  Ml 

Gfftife,  their  mumier  of  ef^mUhg  defruties  to  their  god^  ii*  IM 

GiantSy  iii.  156 

Gifts,  prohibited  betiv^eim  tnm  tmd  Wifb^  U  WS^Ofkiagli^  howHi^ 
ought  to  be  bestowed,  iii.  14<d 

Gilipp^)  Ukide6^nrihg  of  the  character  of  e  fteot  nam,  L  87^  NiM 

Gxraldus,  Lilius,  his  death,  i.  270 

Gladiators,  Thracian,  theu*  oath,  ii^  73-^Iloiimi^  gtediatolt^  9^1 

Glasquin,  Bertrand,  how  honoured  after  his  deaitb,  u  lltiiiiHi<  dtf> 

.  ibi'eilt  nAmeSt  365^  Note 

Glassel)  nidifying,  ii.  ^80 

Glory,  valh,  and  curiosity^  ScoUi^eft  of  the  nind^  i  314,  995— Id- 
k;onsi6teht  with  repolse,  2#8 — Jhie  to  God  alone,  ii«  30^— ¥rhat 
it  is,  ib.— •Contemned  by  certain  philosophers,  306— Desired  for 
the  ^oilt  it  brings  along  with  it^  lb;— To  be  desired  for  telf,  9(A 
—Recorded  in  lK)oks,  319 — The  shortest  way  to  it,  iii*  8 

Glosses  upon  books  dnly  augitient  doubts^  iii»  361 

Goats  trained  up  to  give  suck  to  children,  i.  520,  521 — ^Balls  found 
in  the  paunch  of  one,  ii.  515 

Gon,  his  sacred  name  ouffht  not  to  be  taken  in  vain,  L  414,  422 — 
Purity  of  soul  requisite  m  pt*aying  to  Hia^  415— Attista  fWh  inA 
teligion,  not  the  ^dMions  of  men,  ii.  47»  4&-^iigfat  tt>  be  loved 
above  all  things,  49 — His  grace  forms  our  reason,  54— Equally 
%jcempt  fVom  virtue  and  vice,  131 — Has  made  fodish  the  wiadom 
t>f  the  world,  192^Unknown,  adored  at  Athens,  153— The  Pa- 
gans' idea  of  Him,  ib.*— The  folly  of  pretendinff  to  know  Him,  bf 
comparing  him  with  man,  164^— His  power  and  perfections  abOv6 
man^s  conceptions^  168 — His  powelr  not  to  be  limited  by  theniM 
of  our  speecn,  174— Can  alone  can  be  said  to  subsist  oonlfattally, 
283 — How  his  name  may  be  increased,  306 

God  made  Man,  adored  as  such,  ii.  244 

Gods,  of  the  poets,  favouring  the  deliverance  of  persons  soiMB^ 
under  a  langunhin^  death,  i.  487 — Lascivious,  ii.  181 — Pahtakers 
of  mien's  quarrels,  184^— Banished  by  die  Catmians,  ib. — TMit 
power  limited,  185 — Of  mean  pOwer ;  terrestrial,  ib. ;  mortal^  186 
— Of  the  heathens,  patrons  of  governments,  321^- Obnoxious  to 
passions,  iii.  163 

Gold  should  rather  be  d^spifl^  by  a  prince  than  his  subject^  i.  9M 
— Hoarded  together  for  ornament  and  show,  iii.  1^ 

Golden  age,  i.  248 

Good  and  evil,  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  of,  i.  38— The  basis  of  ou> 
opinion  respecting,  808 — Imaginary,  of  men,  il.  10& — ReAl,  of 
beasts,  110— WhiKt  is  Oe  gte0test>  lIS^Motid,  confounded  with 
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fV9  ih  ttaii  9?9^NeTer  ifent  ateoliitely  pilre  do  nM%  iiL  «»-* 
Sovereign  of  the  Academiti  and  P^pMeiics^  427 
Good  man,  not  one  of  a  thousandi  i.  l&5**4l«od  mea  fim  fimfi 

aHutjuriel^  WO 
Goed-Biitfir^^  nmOAa  toiloeAiingi  ii.  iM 
Croodness  in  necessity,  iii.  268 

Croods  of  fortune  despised,  I  293— EqinA^  evil  to  Xk^  wijvst^  M6 
.««Of  this  ynM^  h.  l^D-'-Of  the  mmd  seetat  firttiitless  to  iiIhi»  if 
not  produced  to  the  view  of  others^  iii.  211 
G60Bt  in  love  with  a  (Md»  iL  90 

Government,  every  nation  contented  witii  thM  which  k  is  vstd  ttv 
i.  121— A  defect  in,  269— Anacharsis's  notion  of  it,  SiS^^^MX  a 
famUvy^more  Itimbldsenie  than  hard,  ISL  201,  202— What  «  tte 
l>«8tft««V^n8tii»v  21^-^^ivay  6  nighty  thkit^  and  havd  tote 
dissolved,  217— Whether  violence  may  be  committed  in  k  Goun* 
try  for  the  sake  of  rectifying  it,  329 
Governments  obnOXioiis  to  disease,  iL  88S 
G  ovemot^  of  a  pfaid&»  how  he  ought  to  beinl^  hinueif  itt  the  tkne  of 
a  siege,  i.  26--Punishment  of  one  for  his  cowardice,  58—0^  a 
child,  how  he  should  behave,  168,  &c — Not  to  be  praised  for 
common  actions,  302 
Goumay,  Mary  de,  her  character,  ii.  363 

Gourva^,  mademoiselle,  why  she  called  herself  Montaigne^?  daughtei;^ 
.  k218 

Gout;  pleasant  reply  of  a  gentleman  aflSlicted  with  that  dise&se,  to 
his  i)hysScians,  u  21»— What  8eiviu8  did  to  cure  il^  %Si>— Coua* 
torfeited.  became  real^  ii.  395 
6ozo  island,  i.  461 
Gracchus's  prompter,  ii^  276 

Grammar,  six  thousand  books  written  upon  it  by  one  authoiv  fiL  197 
Grammarians,  their  language,  i.  402 
Grammont,  madam  de,  letter  to  her,  i.  2d3 
Grandeur  of  the  Romans,  ii.  395,  &:c. 
Gratitude  of  a  lion,  ii.  97 — Towards  the  dead,  ilL  ^0 
Great,  A  title  given  to  princes,  i.  403 

Great  men  should  not  be  praised  for  common  things,  L  302— Sh6ul4 
not  excel  in  things  altogether  unnecessary,  3(]3---Ought  to  have 
^leir  fiiults  hidden,  348-— The  respect  anciently  paid  to  them,  399 
^-^Have  no  true  share  in  the  exercises  of  honour  and  valour, 'itk 
161-^ Are  not  so  silly  oftentimes  as  they  seem  to  be^  ISO — Gainers 
by  their  silence,  181 
Greatness,  its  inconveniency,  and  advantage^  iiL  158,  iS^C— £as^J 
avoided,  and  despised,  15^«-«0f  soul,  by  what  particularly  disco- 
vered, 422 
Gi^cians,  happier  and  wiser  than  the  Romans,  i.  20^1^16^  £e^ 

mous  retreat  from  Babylon,  275 
Greediness  in  eatiAg  reproved  by  Diogenes,  iii.  415 
Greek  and  Latin  maybe  taught  more  easily  than  tbey  contmionly 
are,  i.  20^Taught  by  way  of  paatk(ne|  204---Greek  etudied  k 
old  age,  iLm9 
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Greelcs,  proposal  to  them  and  the  Indiansi  hoir  recemd,  1. 19]^^ 
And  Komaiis  compared^  ii.  443f  444 

Gr^hound*8  imaginatioD,  ii^  105 

Gri^y  excessive,  the  cause  of  sudden  death,  L  8.*-^Other  eftcta  of 
it,  10— Eased  by  a  pleasant  method,  liL  48— Imprinted  by  coun- 
terfeited forms,  49 

Gudgeon  and  whale,  iL  100 

Guesdin,  sir  Bertrand  da,  constable  of  France,  mioertain  way  of 
spelling  his  name,  L  365^  and  Note 

Guests,  how  they  ought  to  be  chosen,  according  to  Varro,  iiL  416 

Ouenura's  letters,  their  character,  i.  884 

Guicciardin's  history,  iL  18 

Guienne,  college,  where  Montaigne  was  bred,  L  207 

Guise,  duke  of,  his  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Dreux,  L  859'^hot  at. 
ii.424 

Gymnastics  of  Plato,  Hi.  78 

Gymnosophists  voluntarily  bum  themselves,  ii.  420 

Gypsies  wash  their  children  as  soon  as  they  are  bom,  i.  320 

H. 

Habit,  makes  things  familiar,  i.  481,  &c. 

Itairs,  pulled  off  in  great  sorrow,  i.  22 — Suffered  to  grow  on  one 
side,  and  shaved  on  the  otheri  118— Pinched  off  through  efe- 
minacy  and  luxury,  390 

Halbert  managed  by  the  twist  of  a  boy's  neck,  i.  113 

Halcyon's  marvellous  qualities,  ii.  102 — The  wondeiful  stracture 
ofits  nest,  103 

Hands,  the  various  things  they  express,  ii.  63 

Hannibal's  answer  to  Antiochus,  when  he  asked  him  how  the  Ro- 
mans would  like  his  armv,  i«  371 

Happiness,  of  men  not  to  be  estimated  before  they  are  dead,  &c.  i. 
6&— Imaginary,  claimed  by  man ;  the  real,  left  to  beasts,  ii.  109 — 
Eternal,  what  must  be  the  change  of  our  being  to  qualify  us  for 
it,  161 

Harangue  cannot  make  men  valiant  on  a  sudden,  iii.  189 

Hare^  a  tutor  for  valour,  ii.  422 

Harpaste,  Seneca's  wife's  fool,  blind,  and  did  not  know  it,  ii.  397 

Heads,  of  the  Egyptians  harder  than  those  of  the  Persians,  i.  273 — 
Uncovered  in  tiie  presence  of  the  gods,  274 — Naked  in  all 
seasons,  ib. 

Health,  the  regimen  for  it,  ii.  87 — The  best  and  richest  good  of 
nature,  1 19-- Attendant  on  stupidity  and  sensibility,  120 — Too 
vigorous,  must  be  abated  by  art,  888— A  precious  thing,  495— Al- 
tered and  corrupted  by  physicians,  496— Altered  by  use  of  phy- 
sic, 507 — What  is,  iii.  3779  ^7d»  &c.— More  pleasant  after  sick- 
ness, 397 

iHeat,  coming  from  the  fire,  makes  the  head  heavy,  iii.  S80 

Heaven,  Gocrs  palace,  ii.  180 

Hedgehogs'  foreknowledge  of  the  change  of  the  wind,  ii.  85 
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Hegeuas's  sajing  of  deaths  L  455— His  disciples  pined  themsehre* 

to  deathi  why,  liL  40 
Heir-at-laif  y  deficiency  of  the  Isir  in  regard  to  oonfinning  him  an 

adnlt»L4^ 
HeiTBy  the  choice  of  them,  L  518 
Heliodore,  bishop,  his  fondness  for  his  romance,  L  582 
Heliogabalus,  his  death,  L  262— His  des^  of  dying  delicately,  iL 

290 — His  diabolical  licentiousness,   iii.  1S7— His  coach  drawn 
'  by  stitfs,  by  dogs,  by  tigers,  by  naked  women,  ib. 
Henry  %ne  Fourth  (of  France),  how  he  chose  to  be  called  by  hia 

children,  i.  510 
Henry  the  Seventh,  king  of  England,  his  treachery  to  the  duke  of 

Suffolk,  L  SI 
Henry  the  Eighth,  king  of  England,  caught  an  ambassador  m  an 

error,  L  40 
Heptameron  of  the  queen  of  Navarre,  iL  32 
Heracleotes  Dionysius,  ii*  117 
Heraditus,  his  excuse  for  passing  his  time  with  boys,  L  147-*Hi8 

ftce  and  humour,  397 — ^His  notion  of  the  soul,  ii.  199— What  So- 
crates thought  of  his  writing  iii.  362 
Hercules  and  the  sexton  of  his  temple  threw  dice  for  a  supper  and 

ami8tress,iL  181 
Heresies  animated  by  disputes,  1.  419 
Hermachus  receives  the  charge  of  Metrodorus's  children  ftom  the 

expiring  breath  of  Epicurus,  ii*  307 
Hermogenes,  a  notorious  thief,  iii.  146,  Note 
Herodotus's  mason,  L  32— His  notkm  of  the  polar  inhabitants,  358, 

359 
Heroes  shedding  tears,  L  449 

Hierarchy  of  the  idol  gods  of  the  philosophers,  ii.  159, 160 
Hieron'8  notion  of  kings  and  kingly  power,  L  3479  349 
Hierophilus,  his  physics,  iL  504 
Hilary,  St.,  his  miracles,  a  mere  farce,  i.  215S— His  prayer  to  God 

for  the  death  of  his  wife  and  daughter,  264,  265 
Hilary,  St.,  the  solitary  life  of  a  dean  of,  i.  510 
Himbercourt,  the  sieur  de,  how  he  appeased  the  fury  of  the  Liegeois, 

iii.  38 
Rippias  bantered  by  Socrates,  i.  160 

Hippias,  Eleus,  why  he  learned  to  do  every  thing  for  himiself,  iiL  229 
Hippomanes,  and  lus  golden  imples,  iii.  39 
Historian,  the  im^rtance  of  tne  reader's  knowing  his  profession,  L 

60— The  qualities  requisite  in  him,  245 
Historians  pleasant  and  easy,  iL  14— Of  foots,  15 — The  most  excel- 
lent, ib.— Of  the  middle  sort,  and  of  Montaigne's  age,  ib. 
Histories,  the  only  good  ones,  ii.  16 

History,  whether  or  no  it  should  be  written  by  a  divine  and  a  phi- 
losopher, L  106— The  benefit  of  that  study  to  youth,  177— Ph>fi- 
table  to  be  read  at  all  times,  iii.  179 
Homer  criticised  by  Montaigne,  i.  345 — Had  but  one  servant,  404<— 

.The  founder  of^^all  sects  of  plulosophy,  ii.  146-^Reckoned  the 
leader  of  all  generals,  261«-rreferred  to  the  greatest  geniuse^^ 
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477_W«fi  agoide  and  teacher  to  Virgil,  ibb^A  peiffcl  iiiBtnact<ir 

in  the  knowledge  of  all  things,  478 — A  coiinseUor  a  nulitttrjr  «^ 
&irs,479 

Honest  man  not  corrupted  hy  the  employment  he  tsurciaem^  SL 
287,288 

Honesty  and  profit,  considerations  on,  Ji.  524,  ^c^-^Scholeiticw  iu> 
532 

Honorary  rewards,  considerations  on,  i.  495,  to  499 

Honour  and  glory,  not  communicable,  i.  335,  Ac— Of  a  victory,  re^ 
fused,  337— The  place  of,  at  the  tables  of  the  Romans,  Sa2— 
Obtained  b^  valour,  ii.  310— What  it  is,  313— Of  ladies,  S2S 

Hope^  its  limits,  L  459-^Ronautt  as  long  as  there  is  life^  ibw— Of 
future  glory,  ii.  213 

Horace's  langitage,  iii.  97 

Horse  of  king  Charles,  i.  377— Of  Alexander,  878— Of  Cnar,  ib. 

Horsemanshin^  dexterity  ia,  u  387 

Horsemen,.when  thev  ouffht  to  dismount  in  abtfttk^  L  S79 

HoBses  of  service,  caUed  oestrien,  L  ^76— Trained  «p  to  help  Atk 
riders,  ib.— Of  the  Numidians,  S77-Of  Ae  Maraalukes,  VM*- 
Horses  and  arms  taken  from  conquered  ntttiims,  379*— Of  die  Gas- 
cons, 383— Of  the  Swedes,  ib.— Of  the  Massilians,  ib.— Feti««ed 
in  the  stable  b)r  the  Assyrians,  384— Of  Scythia,  ib. — ^Vafaedas 
much  as  men,  ib. — Their  blood  and  urine  used  hir  naiinshwiffiir 
en  emergent  occasioni^  ib.— Unbridled  in  a  battle,  3&5— £nbo>vy 
elled  for  men  to  creep  into  thedr  bellies,  386— F^eedii^  4^imi  aar- 
pents,  387 — Clipped,  to  be  led  in  triumph,  jbf-^Xheir  afccfili 
to  each  oUier,  iL  88— Their  dreams,  104 

Hospital,  ranked  with  the  best  poets,  iL  363 

Hospitals  for  beasts,  ii.  40 

Houses,  wh^e  all  thinas  la^  open,  L  118p*-GttiJi^jMied,  i/imfiitmfi 
sooner  than  others,  why,  xL  303 

Housewifery,  the  best  knowledge  for  a  mother  of  a  familyj  wL  SSH 

Humanity  towards  beasts,  ii.  40 

Humility  and  submission  the  narente  of  virtue,  ii.  113 

Hvrmour,  singularity  o^  should  be  early  ^coereded,  i.  190 

Humours  ga&ered  m  men's  bodies,  i.  282 

Hungary  given  up  by  Solyman,  ii.  39^ 

Husbandry,  a  servile  employmea^  L  294,  296-**Ia  tfie  cnjojoieBt  ^ 
pleasures,  iiL  424  ^ 

Husbands  careful  of  the  diastity  of  their  wireo,  iiL  79-<-Jtfa]r  be 
too  careful  of  it,  94 

Hyperboreans,  their  voluntary  deatbb  ^  i^72 

Hypocrisy  decried  in  war,  ii.  915 

Hyposphagma,  iL  277 

I. 

IcETES  seeks  to  assassinate  Timdeon,  L  268 

Ideas  ofPlato,ii.  150 

Idleness,  its  pernicious  consequences,  4>  34 

Idols  cemented  with  the  blood  of  4ittlechildieBy  iL  16$ 
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Ignatius  and  his  son,  their  heroic  deaths,  x.  269 

Ignorance  and  wisdom  have  the  same  effect,  i.  408— Of  several 
sorts,  ib. — A  compliment  on  the  confession  of  ignorance,  ii.  S— 
Recommended  by  religion,  114 — Its  effects  preferable  to  those  of 
barjrledge,  117— Its  advantage,  128— Mother  of  vices,  iii.8 — 
The  mischieft  of  not  owning  it,  312 — Strong  and  generous,  ib. 
—Its  vow  in  point  of  devotion,  S2S — A  sort  pQIow  for  a  well- 
tumed  head,  370 

^orant,  better  men  among  them  than  among  the  learned,  iL  112, 
113 

lU-luck  good  for  something,  ii.  342  ^ 

Imagination,  its  power  and  effects,  i.  93 — Strange  effects  produced 
hf  it,  96 — A  pleasant  remedy  for  curing  an  evil  of  it,  97 — A  dis- 
temper contracted  by  the  mere  power  of  it,  104— -The  brute- 
creation  subject  to  its  power,  ib.  and  105-^Its  effects  upon  preg- 
nant women,  105— Not  the  privilege  of  men  only,  but  also  of 
beasts,  ii.  104,  &c. 

Immortality,  refused  by  Chiron,  why,  i.  91 

Immortality  of  the  soul  believed  by  the  barbarians,  i.  250— The  evil 
consequences  resulting  from  Plato's  ar^raents  in  favour  of  it,  ii. 
50— On  what  the  opinion  of  it  is  founded,  213— The  truth  of  it 
assured  to  us  by  Revelation,  215 — Maintained  by  several  philo- 
sophers, 216 

Immortalization,  Alexander's  fancies  about  it,  iii.  430 

Imposture,  its  subject,  i.  260 

Impostures,  their  foundation,. iii.  312 

Impurity,  odious  to.  God,  L  415 

Inanimate  things  too  much  sought  after  by  mankind  for  amuse- 
ment, i.  22 

Incense  and  perfumes  used  in  churches,  origm  of  the  custom,  L  412 

Inclination  fbrced,  iL  27l>  &c. 

Inclinations,  natural,  fortified  by  education,  seldom  altered  and 
overcome,  iii.  •8,  9— Are  not  ailways  to  be  followed,  20— Unna- 
tural, not  to  be  believed,  353 

Inconstancy,  of  man's  desires,  i.  404*— Of  our  ordinary  practices, 
429^— On  what  founded,  431 — Pardonable  in  women's  love,  iii.  1X5 

Inconveniences,  ordinary,  are  never  light,  iiu  204^-^Of  human  na- 
ture, ouj^t  not  to  be  preoccupated,  339,  342 

Indathyrsis,  king,  his  answer  to  barius,  when  he  reproached  him  for 
retirmg  always  before  him,  i.  51. 

Indians,  their  custom  of  eating  the  bodies  of  their  deceased  pa- 
rents, i.  121 — Their  adoration  of  the. sun,  261 — Ride  upon  oxen, 
385 — Their  wives  yielded  themselves  to  a  voluntary  death,  418 
— Burned  themselves,  to  deprive  Alexander  of  the  pleasure  of 
his  victory,  468 

Indies  not  conquered  by  the  kings  of  Castile  and  Portugal,  iL  382 

Indlffcrency,  a  fault  opposite  to  curiosity,  i.  473 

Indigence  accompanies  riches  as  well  as  poverty,  L  329— Has  its 
sweetness  and  favours,  iii.  383 

Indivisibility  of  friendsh^^y  i.  227 

Industry,  fnvolous,  deservedly  rewarded,  i.  407 
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Ineqiuditjr  among  numkiDd,  L  SS9,  te. 

Infant,  monttroi|S|  iL  425 

Infantry,  Roman,  their  military  discipline,  i.  528,  529 

Infants,  SMrathing  them  not  necessary,  iL  66 

Ingratitude  preferred  by  Montaigne  to  lying  under  an  obligatkni* 
fii.227 

Injury  professed,  less  hateful  than  a  treacherous  one,  iiL  254 

Injustice  of  the  extremest  sort  according  to  Plato,  iii.  330 

Iimocency  grown  into  contempt,  ii.  27 

Innocents  piinished  without  the  judge's  fault,  iii.  366 

Innovation  of  great  lustre,  iii.  304 

Innovations  in  a  state,  dangerous,  i.  125, 126 

Inquiries,  philosophical,  vanity  of,  iL  201 

Inquiring  into  matters  and  thinj^  useful  to  know,  L  177— After 
truth,  man's  proper  business,  iii.  175 

Inquiry,  vain,  into  causes  without  a  certainty  of  the  ftcts,  iii.  307 

Insensibility,  perfect,  not  possible,  nor  desirable,  iL  122 

Insolence,  hereditary,  L  119 

Instability  of  men's  manners  and  opmions,  L  430 — Of  their  condi- 
tion, IK  S56 

Instruction  by  contrariety,  iii.  166 — Of  science,  338 — Of  nature,  ib. 

Intention,  men's  actions  to  be  judged  by  it,  L  31,  &c— The  (mly 
jud^  of  well  or  ill  doing,  435 

Intentions,  secret,  ii.  345 

Interment,  ignominious,  for  suicides,  L  457 

Interpreters  readily  found  for  writings  the  most  obscure,  H  260 

Interview  of  two  kmgs,  L  54 

Inutility  itself,  not  useless  in  nature,  ii.  525 

Invention,  the  principal  part  of  poetry,  L  199 

Invocation  of  the  name  of  God  in  aJl  our  actions,  L  414 

Iphigenta,  her  sacrifice,  how  represented  by  painters,  i.  7i'— Sacri** 
ficed  at  the  port  of  Aulis,  iL  166. 

Irenaeus's  death,  L  262 

Irresolution,  most  common  vice  of  man's  nature,  L  429 

Ischolas's  overthrow,  more  glorious  than  a  victory,  L  255,  256 

Isis,  the  Egyptian  idol,  ii.  159 

Island  discovered  by  the  Carthaginians,  L  245 

Italian  umbrellas,  iii.  236, 237 

Italians,  subtle  and  quick  of  apprehension,  but  not  brave,  iL  27-^ 
Keep  their  wives  in  too  great  restraint,  iiL  112 

Itch,  iu.  403 

Ivry,  battle  of,  L  372 

J. 

Janus,  his  double  face,  iii.  52 

Jaropelc,  duke  of  Russia,  how  he  liked  the  treason,  but  punished 

the  traitor,  ii.  536 
Jason  Phereus,  how  cured  of  an  imposihume,  i.  267 
Jaundice,  its  effect,  ii.  277 
Jealousy  exai^rates  men  agMnst  incontinency,  iii.  82,  and  envj. 
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8S-«*Anioiig  beasts,  ib.— Of  women,  furious  and  odious,  85,  86, 
93 

Jests  of  some  men  that  ware  going  to  be  hanged,  i.  310^— Of  some 
buibons,  who  died  with  a  joke  in  their  mouths,  31 1 

Jewish  women,  who  cast  themselves  from  a  precipice,  L  461 

Jews  cruelly  treated  by  the  Portuguese,  to  make  them  change  their 
religion,  i.  312--Otners,  who,  out  of  zeal  for  their  rdigibn,  kffled 
themselves  and  children,  313 

Joadiim,  the  Calabrian  abbot,  his  divination,  L  49 

Joan,  queen  of  Naples,  why  she  caused  her  husband  to  be  hanged, 
iii.  116 

Jointure,  a  great  one  ruinous,  L  516 

Josephus's  hope,  L  460 

Journal  kept  by  Montaigne's  father,  of  his  family  affiiirs,  i.  270 

Joy,  sudden  and  unexpected,  its  dancerous  effect,  i.  10— Joy  and 
serenity  of  mind,  the  marks  of  wisdom,  185-— Profound  joy  has 
more  severity  than  gaiety  in  it,  ii.  377 

Jubellius's  suicide,  L  ^7,  468 

Judges  of  China,  and  their  o£Bces,  iii.  367 

Judgment,  uncertainty  of,  the  subject  treated  at  large,  i.  368  to  376 
•—Is  a  touchstone  to  try  all  subjects  by,  395 — its  indination,  iL 
226,  &c — Its  uncertamty  visible  to  every  man,  228 — Depends 
very  much  on  the  alterations  of  the  body,  229 — Its  weakness  not 
easy  to  be  discovered,  231 — Impossible  to  form  a  definitive  judg- 
ment of  things  by  appearances,  282 — Judgment  of  the  multitude 
contemptible,  313---The  human  judgment,  a  free  and  roving 
thing.  111.  307 

Judgments  of  other  men  appealed  to,  iii.  191 

Julian  the  Apostate,  emperor,  his  punishments  of  his  soldiers  for 
cowardice,  L  58— Not  afl^cted  by  the  praise  of  his  courtiers,  351 
—His  character,  ii.  372, 373,  &c. 

Julius,  Canius,  how  he  phUosophized  in  his  last  moments,  L  482 

Justice  ought  not  to  be  bought,  i.  123 — The  executions  of  it  ought 
to  be  simple,  .ii.  34— Is  aj>rinciple  created  for  the  society  and 
intercourse  of  men,  131 — ^Foundation  of  the  justice  of  laws,  252 
—Maliciously  executed,  526 — Universal,  more  perfect  than  pecu- 
liar and  national,  533— -Full  of  error  and  contradiction,  iii.  365 — 
Formed  after  the  model  of  physic,  366 

K. 

Karanti  people,  iii.  240 

Killing,  an  act  of  cowardice,  ii.  401 

Kins,  of  Peru  handed  after  he  had  paid  his  ransom,  iii.  153-^Of 

Mexico  tdken  prisoner,  put  to  the  rack,  and  hanged,  154 
Kingdoms,  disposed  of  by  Caesar,  ii.  393— Gained  by  the  right  of 

war,  restpred,  394 
Kinge,  queen  of  Poland,  her  vow  of  chastity,  iii.  72 
Kings,  how  they  should  be  treated  after  their  decease,  i.  12— What 

they  ought  most  to  value  themselves  upon,  303 — Subject  to  the 

same  passions  and  accidents  as  other  n^en,  343— Have  a  great 
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aod  painful  duty  incuoobeBt  an  dieniy  S46-*>In  a  wane  condition 
than  private  men,  for  the  fruition  of  pleasure,  347 — ^Worse  off  than 
aases  in  some  reapectB,  d49«*«'Prisoner8  to  the  limits  of  their  domi* 
nions,  ibd — Good  and  bad  may  have  equal  veverenoe,  SSOr^Maj 
render  wealth  and  luxury  contemptible  to  their  aubjeots,  S54^-r 
Their  souls  cast  in  the  same  mould  as  those  of  coblers,  iL  9S~^ 

.  Ought  to  command  their  armies  in  person,  and  to  be  active  ercn 
on  a  death-bed,  381,  384^— The  kings  of  Castile  and  Portugal  not 
conquerors  in  the  Indies,  38S«*-*Why  kings  should  not  be  too  pro* 
fuse  in  their  expenses,  iii.  IST^Whether  liberality,  and  what  de- 
gree of  it,  becomes  them,  139,  li-l— What  is  properly  the  royal 
virtue,  HI — The  more  excusable  because  of  the  difficulty  of  their 
office,  161 — ^Why  they  are  excluded  from  4he  honour  resulting 
from  the  exerdses  of  the  body  and  mind,  16iK-i-The  only  thing 
they  learn  that  is  necessary,  ibw*-*>How  their  faults  are  hidl,  164-«- 
They  give  the  greatest  offices  at  hap-hazard,  181-- The  respect 
due  to  them,  185 — The  need  they  have  of  an  officer  to  talk  freely 
to  them,  and  teach  them  to  know  themselves,  375,  376 

Kisses,  powerful  and  dangerous,  become  contemptible  by  saluta- 
tions, ill.  109 

Kissing  the  himds  of  the  great,  o  mark  of  respect,  L  390— Kissing 
in  salutation,  ib. 

Kitchens,  portable,  i.  392 

Knighthood,  orders  of,  i.  495,  4M,  ftc^Difficult  to  bring  a  new 
order  of  into  credit,  498 

Knowledge,  of  oui^elves,  i.  12,  397— Of  what  slmll  come  to  pasfi,  45 
-—Of  things  present,  149---Of  great  men,  reposited  in  their  li- 
braries, and  m  the  heads  of  their  attendants,  150*-8honld  be 
made  our  own,  151-*-Without  jud^ent,  defective,  154, 197— Of 
the  effects  of  things,  159 — Knowmg  by  rote,  not  worthy  to  be 
accounted  knowledge,  171— ^Of  tlie  stars,  too  abstruse  to  be 
Uught  to  children,  182,  183-- Attained  to  with  great  difficulty, 
210^21 1— Of  things,  to  whnt  use  it  should  be  appli^  315— Whe- 
ther it  exempts  those  that  have  it  from  inconveniences,  ii.  1 12-— 
Cicero's  commendation  of  the  knowledge  of  literature,  114, 115 
x^The  knowledge  of  pleasure  depends  upon  diat  of  evil,  122 
«— Knowledge  throws  men  into  the  arras  of  ignorance,  ib.-!— The 
increase  of  it  increaseth  sorrow,  125*-<-How  much  the  greatest 
men  have  attained  to,  134— Of  God,  not  to  be  attained  by  com- 
paring him  with  man,  164— Of  present  things,  as  remote  from  us 
as  that  of  the  stars,  192— Of  our  own  being,  193 — Of  the  soul, 
very  difficult  to  attain  to,  197,  &c. — Treated  like  a  toy  by  the  an- 
cient philosophers,  203 — Human,  iu  extent,  224,  &c^--Of  aoian 
very  difficult  to  man,  225,  Sfc. — ^Its  basis  and  limilss,  263— Guided 
by  the  senses,  267, 268— What  brandies  of,  fitt^  for  the  woinen, 
lii.  26 — Attained  but  very  imper£BCtly  by  the  most  isurious  en- 
quirer, 148— Honoured,  174— A  thing  of  indifierent  quality,  ib. 
—A  thing  of  great  wei^t,  180— Of  ourselves,  recommended  by 
Apollo,  ?r5— -Of  causes,  307«-Of  ourselves,  of  greatest  ii^pop 
lauce,  372 
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Labixkus  buried  himself  allTe,  why,  i.  622 

Lacedsmonian  youth,  their  constancy,  i.  S21— Women,  S93— « 
Lad,  who  would  not  be  a  slaye,  though  captiye,  452^— Women  ex^* 
pose  their  thighs,  ii.  79 

Lacedsemonians,  their  yain  ceremony  at  the  interment  of  their  kings; 
i.  14 — Their  victory  by  flight,  51 — Education  of  their  diildren, 
158 — Their  answer  to  Antipater,  when  he  demanded  fifty  of  their 
children  for  hostages,  159~-Chivahy,  195 — Their  answer  to 
Antipater's  menace,  453 — Policy  without  learning,  ii.  128^ 
Prayers  to  their  deity,  247 — The  reason  of  their  sacrificing,  to  the 
Muses,  318— Their  children  whipped  at  Diana's  altar,  440 

Lackeys  of  the  ancients,  i.  394 

Ladies,  holding  their  hands  to  receive  their  king's  spittle,  i.  113 — 
In  the  baths,  393 — Dissuaded  from  preferring  suicide  to  being 
ravished,  463— French,  better  natured,  ib. — Their  honour  and 
duty,  ii.  322 — ^Learnedly  speaking  and  writing,  iii.  26 — ^Never 
tempted,  cannot  boast  of  their  chastity,  81— The  boasting  of 
their  favours  censured,  82,  83 

Ladjslaus,  king  of  Naples,  how  poisoned,  ii.  448 

Laertius,  Diogenes,  his  character,  ii.  14 

Lais's  character  of  the  philosophers,  iii.  260 

Language,  of  the  barbarians,  i.  258 — Of  essays,  303 — Of  architects, 
402— -Mute,  ii.  69 — Different  in  animals  of  the  same  species,  70 
—Human,  very  deficient,  174— Confounded  at  3abel,  214— 
French,  332 — Gascon,  ib. — Ministerial,  to  servants,  reproved, 
iii.  24— Set  off*  or  enriched  by  wits,  censured,  25— Common,  how 
rendered  obscure  and  ambiguous  in  covenants,  &c  360 

Languages,  the  Greek  and  Latin,  may  be  learned  with  less  pains 
than  are  usually  taken,  i.  202 

Laodicea,  the  fair  Greek,  married  to  king  Amasis,  i.  99 

Latin  language  taught  to  Montaigne  before  the  French,  L  203 

Latin  Poete,  li.  363 

Laughing  and  crying  at  the  same  time,  i.  281 

Laurentina,  a  harlot,  won  at  hazard,  ii.  181 

Law  of  obedience,  the  first  law  of  God  to  men,  iL  113— •Whence 
rise  the  doubts  and  di£Sculties  of  the  law,  liL  361— General  law 
of  the  world,  369 

Laws,  of  conscience,  whence  derived,  i.  120— -Of  honour,  opposed 
to  those  of  justice,  124— Estdblished  by  long  custom,  ought  not 
to  be  altered,  125 — May  be  changed  in  cases  of  extreme  neces- 
sity, ISO— Severe,  of  Persia,  moderated  by  Artaxerxes,  ii.  35 — 
Necessary  to  keep  men  in  order,  222— Subject  to  perpetual  ite- 
ration, 250 — Changed  in  England,  ib.r— Of  nature,  252 — On  what 
their  justice  is  founded,  ib. — Of  nature,  lost  in  men,  253 — Au- 
thorised by  custom,  257— The  justest  have  some  mixture  of  inn 
justice,  379— Of  Solon,  iii.  213— Multiplicity  of;  fatal  to  a  state, 
358— Those  of  nature,  the  best,  359— More  in  France  than  in  all 
vox.  ui.  K  K 


Europe,  ib.— Ethic,  hard  to  be  taught,  S65— Imperfect,  as  ftr  aa 

they  relate  to  the  subjects,  ib.— 4Iow  they  support  their  credit  id 

France,  868— Ordmarfly  fiiulty,  ib. 
Law-suits  carefully  avoided  by  Miifntaigiie,  iiL  296 
htcmfer,  a  sUesaiit  slary  of  one,  iL  513 
Lanmss,  uie  Ibortb  state  in  a  goremment,  L  IdS— ThecontOEtm 

or  their  debates,  iL  555 — Are  the  pest  of  a  couBtiy,  iiL  960 
hatefill,  ill.  12S— Of  married  women,  ^SS 


Leaders  of  parties,  their  impositions,  iiL  290 
I  ana  001^' 


Leagues  and  oonfederatians,  Li 

Learned  nen,  why  contemptible,  L  148— Why  wmn  and  weak,  iL 
961 

Leamiaff,  whedier  it  is  abaokrtely  necessary,  L  151,  156— Chanc- 
ter  of  pretenders  to  it,  152— Must  be  inoorponrted  into  the 
mind,  155 — Not  much  required  in  women,  ib^— -Desired  for 
profit-sake,  156— Despised  by  the  Lacedaemonian  youth,  15t 
—Fit  for  children,  159— Its  chief  use,  167— Its  great  profit  and 
value,  iL  41— Brought  into  esteiem  by  Fhmcis  the  Fiiet*  3i^— Ha» 
its  place  amonsst  the  necessary  diings  of  thuHfe,  113— Not 
biiriy  e  remembrance  of  what  we  knew  before,  907-^Bou^  at 
a  great  rate,  full  of  natural  weakness,  iii.  S23,  S£4— Is  a  dan- 
l^erous  acquisition,  SSS — Thatwhidiis  ofabsolttte  necessity,  is 
mnate  in  man,  ib. 

Led  hovse,  to  change  in  a  battle,  i.  377 

Legs  of  the  French  gentlevien  smaller  than  others,  ip^,  iiL  318 

Leo,  pope,  his  death,  L  %6l2 

Leoiudas*6  defeat  preferable  to  4he  most  glorious  viotory,  L  255 

Leonora,  Montaigne's  only  dauj^hter,  L  505 

Lepidos's  wifeimkc  his  heart,  iiL  84 

Leprosy,  how  cured,  iL  519 

Lesson  ought  to  be  measured  to  the  scholar's  capacity,  L 169 

Lessons  more  profitable  in  practice  than  theory,  L  194 

Letters,  published  by  Cicero  and  Pliny,  to  what  «9d,  L  301— Of 
ceremony,  and  efiers  of  service,  306— Of  fevour  tad  recomsaeiH 
dation,  307— With  qualities  and  titles,  ib. — Of  this  age,  ib^--^Whf 
the  reading  of  them  should  not  be  deferred,  474— Six  ongjnd 
letters  from  Montaigne,  via.  To  Monsieur  de  Lansac;  being  «p 
Introduction  of  Beetk's  TranSlatien  of  Xenophon'e  Eooeemy,  ijL 
483, 434 :— To  Monsienr  de  Meemca,  an  Intredudion  of  Bec«ia*a 
Transbition  of  Plutarch's  Rules  of  Marriage,  435,  436  >-A  let- 
ter printed  before  Boeda's  Translation  of  Plutarch's  Letter  ^ 
Consolation  to  his  Wife,  and  inscribed  by  Montaigne,  to  Made- 
moiselle de  Montaigne,  his  Wife,  437,  438  ^— To  Monsiew  de 
I'Hospital,  Chance£>r  of  France;  printed  before  Mome  Latin 
▼erses  of  Stephen  de  k  Boetia,  438  to  441  >— Extmct  of  a  letter 
which  the  Counsellor  de  Montaigne  wrote  to  his  father ;  eon- 
taining  some  particularB  of  the  sickness  and  death  of  M.  4s  la 
Boetia,  441  to  457  :«-»A  letter  of  Montaigne  to  his  Father,  457» 
458 

Leltre^erito,  the  tenn  defined,  L  153 

Levinus,  the  consul,  his  engagement  with  Pynrhus,  L  33S 


How  he  prevented  a  Tartarimi  kiqg  frpm  gpioglo  kite  thf  popelg 
tqe9U.47 

Lian  ought  to  hare  a  good  mefooryf  i  37 

Liberal  flciencet,  L  181 

Liberalltj,  ma«overeijjphafid,Botmit«t9^Iwiln^iiL  U9»  IM-v 

.  4  virtue  ixnprinted  in  prinoei  firopi  their  youth,  140— faimoda- 
rate,  141 — ik  of  little  commendation  ia  pmoe0»  144— Reproached 
to  Cyrus,  ib. 

Liberties,  counterftitisdf  (vactised  wjibout  success,  H.  5S5 

L^rfy,  of  conspienc^  li.  S71,  &G. — ^Becomiag  bdie^  what,  iii. 
SS— What  is,  89 

LIbo  advised  by  his  aunt  Scribonia  tQ  kill  himself,  i.  462 

Libraries,  what  preserved  them  from  fire,  when  the  Goths  ravaged 
Greece.  LlGO 

Ljl^raryy  lif  ontaigae's,  its  situation  and  fomif  iii*  84 

Licinigo,  an  enemy  to  Iqiowledge,  ii.  128 

Lie,  of  ^vinc  it,  iu  S65 — Bevexiged  with  a  box  on  Ihe  ear^  408 

Iwfe,  initseltyismritheragoodnoran^il,  i«  88— Of  men,  compared 
to  the  assembly  of  the  Olympic  games,  181— »Its  shortness  and 
uncertainty,  4fi8^Many  wayp  to  get  rid  of  it,  458— Of  a  wis* 
mfn^  ib. — The  contempt  of  it  rjdiculous,  457— Painful  and  irk« 
some,  exchanged  for  de^tb»  464— A  good  ooe  the  mark  of  tnm 
Christianttv,  n.  46— Of  map,  compared  to  a  dreams  S76— Sx- 
ijuisite,  what,  iii*  &-^^y  whafi  trifling  objects  Ae  desire  of 
it  is  k«>t  up,  M— Hidden  from  the  sight  of  other  men,  106— Di- 
vided between  tojly  and  prudence,  119— ^nly  commuoicatad  by 
the  working  of  the  belly,  197-*Teyider,  and  easily  disturbed,  SM 
—Ruled  by  fortune,  252— Private,  why  loved,  257— Weak  and 
sottish,  carried  on  by  rule  and  discipline,  384— Compared  tOi 
the  harmony  of  the  woi'ld,  893 — Limited  by  Solon  to  seventy 
years,  410— The  use  Montaigne  made  of  it,  4SS— The  measuxt 
of  its  enjoFmept  dej^ds  op  the  application  of  it,  484*-«Oii^ 
to  be  loved  and  cultivated,  426 

Lingua,  a  book  so  adlad,  iirritten  by  Erasmus»  remarimble  piiMtP 
from  it,  L  41^  Note 

Lion,  the  remarkable  gratitude  of  one,  ii.  97 

Lions  harnessed  tp  the  coach  of  Mi^^  Antoiqr»  iii«  197 

Lipdus's  politics,  L  IQ$ 

Lipsius,  Justus,  his  character,  iL  250 

Little  world,  mai|  so  called,  ii.  190 

Lives  of  retired  men  painful  and  difficult  in  4ieir  duti^,  iii.  9— T1i9 
fairest,  which^  480 

Llvia's  jcounsel  to  Auffustus,  on  Ciana's  censpira^,  L  134 

Liviiiffy  by  the  exflvapte  of  others  doth  oiore  harm  than  gpod,  iii..81 1 
— Living  well,  is  man's  master-piece,  419 

Livy*s  history,  i.  177 

Loadstone,  its  virtue,  i.  279 

Locke^  the  English  phiiosophar,  his  diaraoter,  iii.  864>  Nott 

I'Odgings  that  our  fiuthor  likad  bestin  travjeiiiw,  iii«  2^1 

^  KX2 
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IxmibardB'  honei  tliftt  would  wheel  about  m  «  gallop^  L  S83^  Note 
XionffingB,  violent,  of  sick  penons,  iii.  S88 
Lord's  prayer  recommended  to  be  used  by  all  Cbristians»  i.  414 
Lords  of  France  called  Roytelets,  by  Csesar,  L  349 
Lorrain,  cardinal  of,  comparison  between  him  and  Seneca,  iL  437 
Losses  that  befid  men  by  the  injury  of  others,  are  sharp,  iiL  334 
Love,  conjugal,  attended  with  respect,  i.  2,  238— Unnatural,  how  to 
be  cured,  122 — ^To  women,  21d— Its  definition,  lb. — ^Terminatee 
in  friendship,  227 — Restrained  by  divinity,  236— How  to  be 
cured,  ii.  127 — ^Its  ascendant  over  the  mind  of  man,  236 — A  law 
to  kec^  it  in  breath,  298— Stronger  than  ambition,  447, 448 — ^Tbe 
entertainment  of  the  Muses,  iii.  62 — Is  more  anunated  and  lovely 
in  poetry  than  in  its  own  essence,  ib.— Its  transports  banished 
from  marriaee,  why,  63— -Not  to  be  found  in  the  nuuried  state  any 
more  than  virtue  in  nobility^  64— Being  founded  wholly  upon  pki^ 
sure,  differs  therefore  from  marriage,  69— The  general  tendency 
of  mankind  to  it,  75 — Edicts  at  Rome  for  its  service,  ib^— Its  d^ 
finition,  according  to  Zeno  and  Socrates,  103— Makes  men  like 
'   to  beasts,  ib. — Inspired  by  nature,  should  not  be  condemned,  104 
— Stimulated  by  talking  of  it  discreetly,  107 — Of  the  Spaniards 
and  Italians  timorous  and  secret,  108— Should  be  made  bv  de- 
grees, ib.  and  1 14— Montaigne's  fidelity  in  it,   1 14— Fooushly 
conscientious,  12i«-*Of  Montaigne's  time,  had  little  to  dowiui 
ainceritv,  122 — Not  sociable  with  orudtoce,  124— What  it  is,  and 
how  it  hurts  none  but  fools,  ib.*-Of  what  profit  in  old  age,  126 — 
-    Requires  relation  and  corre^Kmdency,  128— What  i^  the  fittest 

for,  129-4ts  comportment,  ilj. — Preferred  to  fiear,  231 
Lover,  having  gainea  his  mistress's  consent,  refused  to  enjoy  fier, 

iii.  109 
•Love-sgftgs  of  American  savages,  i.  258 
Loyalty  unknown  in  Montaigne's  age,  iii.  207 
Lucan's  fondnesrtfe  his  Pharsalia,  i.  523 
Lucius  Crossicius,  feigned  to  have  been  turned  from  a  woman  into 

a  man  on  the  wedding-day,  i.  95 
Xucretius's  philosophy  too  weak  for  a  love-potion,  i.  448 — ChanK> 
ter  of  his  poetry,  li.  6— His  picture  of  toe  amours  of  Mais  and. 
Venus,  iii.  96 
Lucullus  made  a  great  ^eral,  by  learning,  i.  151 
Luther's  opinion,  the  disputes  about  it  in  Germany,  iii.  364 
Luxury,  lawn  agiinnt,  i.  354 
Lybians,  their  general  good  sute  of  health,  ii.  498 
Xycas's  character,  ii.  124 

Lyoon,  the  philosopher,  his  direction  for  his  funeral,  i.  18 
Lycurgus  forbade  the  Lacedaemonians  to  strip  their  vanqunbed 
'    enemies,  L  371 — Allowed  theft  to  be  practised,  ii.  254— The  ge- 
neral trustee  for  his  fellow-citizens,  iii.  225 
Lying,  a  hateful  vice,  i.  38 — Coupled  with  stubbornness,  ib.— In- 
stances of,  39,  40— Condemned,  ii.  344^A  vice  reproached  to 
the  French,  369 — Reproach  of,  oflfends,  ib. — An  argument  of  the 
contempt  of  God,  ib.— How  expiated  by  the  Indians,  S70— 
Practised  amongst  the  Greeks  and  Rooians,  ib. 
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Lynoeslee  kiHed  with  thnists  of  pikea  by  Alezander's  goldien,  wiiila 
.  he  hesilated  in  his  speech,  iii.  220 
Lysis,  Ibe  Pythagorean,  tutor  to  Bpaminondas,  ii^  22,  Note 

M. 

Madam,  a  title  given  to  women  of  ^reat  quality,  L  40? 

Madness  in  great  wits,  L  450, 451 ;  ii.  120 

Maggot,  its  passions  as  strong  as  those  of  an  elephant;  iL  96 

Magnanimity  in  adversity,  i.  2, 3— Wherein  it  consists,  iiL  9, 419,  Ac* 

Maffpie  that  imitated  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  L  79 

Mahomet,  his  naradise,  ii.  IQO — ^Was  a  very  ^eat  lecher,  448 

Mabomet.th^  Second,  murders  his  brother,  ii.  5S7 

Mahometans  tearing  their  flesh  to  gratify  their  prophet,  ii.  167 

Maid  throwing  herself  out  of  a  window  for  fear  of  a  rape,  i.  482 

Maids  restoring  their  reputations  merely  by  their  constancy,  iiL  82 
— ^Waiting  on  ladies,  XNigbt  not  to  be  kept  too  close,  1 13-r-^ressed 
up  in  bashfulness  and  fear,  ib. 

Mail,  coats  of,  i.  529 

Maladies,  disfiguring  the  countenance,  the  most  dangerous,  ii.  428 
— Long  and  grievous,  restore  the  body  to  a  better  state,  iii.  219 

Mamalukes,  their  horses  very  dextrous,  i.  378 

Mamertines  city,  how  treated  by  Pompey,  L  4 

Man,  a  variable  creature,  i.  4— His  .whole  duty,  12— To  how  many 
crosses  he  is  liable  before  death,  68,  85— How  animated,  101— 

.  A  miserable  creature,  2S9 — His  real  merit  and  superiority  over 
others,  255 — ^WhiEit  renders  him  easy  or  uneasy,  33S — ^To  be  va- 

.  lued  for  what  he  has  in  him,  not  what  he  has  about  him,  340 — ^His 
imperfection  demonstrated  from  his  inconstancy,  404— His  so- 
vereign good,  405 — At  what  age  he  is  capable  of  dia>layinff  lus 
ability,  428 — ^His  respect  due  to  the  animals,  ii.40 — His  advan* 
tage  above  the  other  creatures,  57 — Subject  to  presumption,  61— 

.  By  what  right  he  claims  a  superiority  over  ail  animals,  ibw— Not 
the  only  animal  abandoned  naked  upon  the  bare  earth,  66— Fur- 
nished with  natural  weapons,  69 — The  sole  animal  whose  nudity 
offends  his  companions,  108— Wherein  superior  to  the  beasts, 
110 — His  sovereign  good,  what,  .118— Hb  oeautiful  figure,  183 
—Thinks  every  thing  created  for  himself,  183,  184 — ^His  confused 
idea  of  himself,  190 — Called  a  little  world,  ib.?— Why  he  seldom 
doubts  of  things,  193 — Defined  by  Plato,  202 — Solicitous  to  pro- 
Ions  his  being,  213 — His  first  production,  219-^Not  the  measure 
of  fdl  things,  220— Cannot  find. out  what  is  necessary  for  him,  246, 
&c, — Whether  he  has  all  the  senses,  264 — The  importance  of  his 
knowing  himself  to  be  his  own  master,  292 — Whipped  about  like 
a  top,  431 — ^Is  a  good  lesson  to  himself,  490— Whether  it  is  va- 
nity in  him  to  speak  sincerely  of  himself,  492 — How  he  ought  to 
value  himself,  493— Why  created  rational,  501,  502 — Difference 
between  the  learned  and  the  self-sufficient  n;ian,.iii.  3^- Should  sit 
in  judgment  upon  himself,  5— Man's  chiefest  sufficiei^cy,  18,  19 
«*»i\f  ade  by  the  ^ods  for  their  sport,  103 — That  dares  not  adore 
the  statue  of  a  saint,  If  not  covered  with  a  veil,  104-rAv9ids  to 
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Meanahbofftfiv^vcfT  #n« hnt to  tet  him  db,  lOft^Hiii 

<%  to  be  judged  of  in  oonveitNrtio%  IW  'Plilid  wlA  dtaage, 
flOa^W«B-lMd,  ttvTa  ooinpiiaftAfeducilkii^  SM-^WU Jbe  dfeo» 
not  care  to  know  himBelf,  275— A  fool  to  be  aslave  to  other  men's 
liffairs,  277 — That  is  sensible  of  what  he  owes  to  himself  and  to 
others,  281^-Oiight  to  know  his  own  solid  interest,  284*— Allowed 
to  exceed  fhedemoiiAsof  natuiv  hi  thint^  that  he  conlkiM  kti 
necessities,  285— Ought  to  Umk  his  desires  to  be  aemtfe  fraifel 
misfoitime^  S87-*CaDMot  fixlmsdf  to  his  neve  aewsssity^  N^^ 

.  His  cauntenvnee  a  slender  securitj,  S51— His  tone  iiiastet^|tee« 
419— His  folly  in  aspiHi^  to  be  more  than  tnan,  489 

Manners,  of  beasts  nroposed  to  men,  for  th«  rsgimen  of  diev 
health,  iL  86— Of  the  vaigar,  iMfte  regular  thai  tkose  4f  «be  ^ 
loBop&ers,  SeS 

Marcolihusy  Amniianva,.i.  529;  ii.  972 

Marcellims  Tdims,  his  deliberale  deaths  ii.  299 

Uarodtos^  his  sddiers  caBed  Meitseoaries,  iL  465 

Mares  honourably  buried,  ii.  40,  41 

Marius's  sound  sleep,  i.  S58 — Styled  at  one  time  the  son  of  Mar», 
a^datanother  the  son  of  Vemis^  M9— Nice  in  his  drinking,  iii. 
184 

Marot's  dispensation  to  the  ladies,  i.  464 

Marriage,  a  contract,  I  ^220— What  it  is,  237— The  fittest  age  for 
it,  506— The  marriage-tie,  ii.  901,  302— In  honour  among  the 
Homans;  why,  902--Happy  proof  of  it^  466,  467^-More  ne- 
f ,  but  not  less  bonourable  than  viygteity^  54^— Not  ac- 
nied  with  the  ra^ures  of  lo^,  iiL  68,  64— Ideas  cf  a 
:  nuurriagev  6&— It  is  the  most  happy  slafte  in  hunutti  so- 
dety,  ib.r— With  a  mistress  csottnonly  repealed  of»  66— When 
diere  is  treachery  in  it,  68 — its  bitters  ami  sweets  kept  secret 

5r  the  wiBe»  99— Between  a  blind  wife  and  a  deaf  husband^  94— 
issolved  by  die  imootency  of  die  husband,  11%  117 

Marriages  between  relations,  IL  252,  259— Unhi^y,  when  con- 
tracted mvelj  *^  ^^  account  of  beauty,  iiL  64^--Happy,  66» 
ftcF^In  Italy  unhappy;  why,  112 

Married  people,  i.  100 

Mars,  his  enjoyment  with  Venus,  iiL  06, 97 

Marseilles  magistracjr,  L  125 

Mardal's  epigrams,  u*  8 

l^fask,  why  first  inrented,  iL  900 

Mason,  of  Herodotus,  L  92 

Massilians  ride  on  horseback  without  eidier  saddle  or  bridft^  L  988 

Master,  man  his  own;  the  importance  thereof,  L292 

Master-piece,  the  true  one  of  man,  iiL  419,  &c 

Matecoulom,  Sieur  de,  brother  to  Montaigne,  engaged  in  a  duel,  iL 
404 

Mathemades,  the  knowledge  of,  possessed  by  the  tunny-fish,  u.  101 

Matrimonial  tie,  i.  297 

Maximilian,  die  enperor,  his  singukr  modesty,  L  16 

Meals  ofthe  Americans,  L  249— Of  die  ancients,  very  long|fiL469 

Means*  bad»  die  end  good,  iL  990 
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Meat  and  difhes  in  confusion,  despised,  iii.  406 

Mtate  aerrod  op  by  course,  acGorain^  to  Ibe  fim  letters  of  ihaoMU' 

themselves,  L  SGI—Seasoned  with  odorifennia  drttg%  ^IS 
Mecnsas^i  piMioii  lor  life,  iL  ^OT-'Hia  amour  with  tho  wifo  of 

Galba,  iil  90 
Mechmed,  emperor,  his  barbarity,  ii.  411 
Modes  heavily  armed,  i.  537 
Medicine ;  see  Physic 
MaditatioRv  a  pofimfol  study,  iiL  21 — ^The  business  and  beatitude 

oCthe  god%  ib« — Is  the  mora  easbariassMig^  in  proportion  aa  it  lA 

noce  copious  and  solid,  50 
Modium  prescribed  betvreen  the  hatred  of  pain^and  lovo  of  pleasure, 

Megajbysus's  reptoof  from  Apellea  the  pauster,  iik  ISh 

Msfaaeholy,  joined  with  dehght,  377 

Melnacholy  people  Ihe  most  tractable,  yei  the  most  indiaod  to  mad* 
iieaB,iLl3Q 

Melissus's  followers,  ii.  173 

Memory,  a  goddess,  i.  35»— Lnbie  to  be  aeoomponied  with  a  weak 
judgment,  ib. — The  advantaees  of  a  short  memory,  ib.— *  A  loadsd 
memory,  149— Useful  to  me  judgment,  ii.  347«-*De{ectiTe  in- 
Montaiene,  348,  349 — ^Is  the  receptacle  of  sciences,  349 — Of 
Quartilla,  iii.  388 — ^Natural,  helped  by  one  of  paper,  396 

Men,  eaters  of  their  Mow-men,  L  243,  354— Ought  to  be  esteemed 
by  what  is  their  own,  348— Absolute  monsichs  of  themselves,  344 
—Their  advantage  over  other  creatures,  iL  57 — Slaves  to  one 
another,  73— Deified,  158— Of  several  forms,  171— Changed  inUk 
wohses,  ai>-*Wichout  mouths,  173— Of  extraordinary  worth,  473 
•^Ingenious  in  using  themselves  ill,  iii.  106— Turned  into  ba- 
boons, 157-— BrougM  together  by  necessity,  213-— Puffed  up  with 
wind,  416 

Menon's  definition  of  virtue,  iii.  364,  365 

Mercy  of  a  priaoe  towanb  a  conspirator,  i,  133 

Merit,  or  demerit  of  a  man,  cannot  be  judged  of  by  his  good  or  ill 
success,  i.  263 

Merlins  in  the  Mahometan  rdigion,  iL  183 

Measalina  cockokiedher  huiband,  Uie  emperor  Ckiudios».  iiir  95 

Metellus's  virtue  against  Satuminus's- violence,  iL  33 

Metrocles  and  Crates,  ii.  358 

Mextcan  king's  greatness,  i.  d41-«Changed  his  dress  four  timaSriA^ 
the  day,  275— Garden  and  closet,  iiL  149 

Mexicans*  first  lesson  to  their  children,  iiL  891 

Mexico  siege,  iiL  154 

Micliael,  St.  the  order  of,  in  France,  formerly  held  in  great  estoanv 
sunk  into  contempt,  L  496;  iL  947 

Microcosm,  iL  190 

Midas,  king,  obliged  to  revoke  his  prayer  to  thegods^  IL  347— Hia 
death,  iik  50 

Madwives,  Socrates^  comparison  of  himself  to^iL  146^Tba 
they  go  by  in  France,  iiu  343 

Milesian  virgins  hanged  themsekea^  L  458 
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Milesians  and  Parians,  i.  4S? 

Military  men,  their  jBiith  very  uncertain^  i.  8S*-ProfeMioii«  numt 
pleasant  and  noble,  iii.  402 

Milk  of  mares,  esteemed  an  excellent  drink  aniong  the  Tartars,  L 
SS6 

Mimics,  iii.  101 

Mind,  bewildered  by  idleness,  i.  34--Pliable  of  itself,  282--*Its  dis- 
ease, 290 — Discoverable  in  all  its  motions,  396-^Is  inconstant 
and  changeable,  434— The  productions  of  it  as  dear  to  men  as 
their  children,  521 — Its  distempers,  ii.  119-— Wfaatis  its  proper 
food,  149 — In  an  equilibrium,  295 — Of  various  qualities,  to  be 
commended,  iii.  28 — £ngaged  or  disengaged  by  trifles,  45-^De* 
termined  by  mere  imaginations  and  chimaeras,  49 — ^Its  strict 
connection  with  the  body,  55 — ^Whence  its  extraordinary  flashes 
proceed,  ib. — Ought  to  be  employed  with  discretion,  282 — ^The 
publishing  its  productions  should  not  be  too  late  in  life,  348 
That  is  generous,  cannot  stop  itself,  362 — Of  persons  wanderii^ 
through  all  sorts  of  life,  374,  375 

Miracles,  counterfeited ;'  what  credit  they  have  gained  in  the  woild, 

.  '  iii.  308  to  313— Of  scriptural  miracles,  313 

Mirth,  how  compatible  with  wisdom,  i.  448,  Note 

Miso,  the  Greek  sage,  his  answer  on  being  asked  why  he  laughed 
when  alone,  iii.  176 

Mistakes  of  physicians,  dangerous  consequences  of^  ii.  507 

Mistrust,  the  ill  effects  it  has  on  the  mind  of  a  prince,  i.  139 

Mithridates,  his  flatterers,  iii.  164 

Moderation,  the  subject  treated  at  large,  i.  234  to  242-— Has  more 
work  than  sufferance,  ii.  455 — Necessary  between  persons  at  va- 
riance, 530 — Required  in  marriage,  limited  by  the  queen  of  Ar- 
ragon,  iii.  71  — Better  learned  in  prosperity  than  in  adversity,  199 
— -Kequired  in  pleasures,  422 

Modesty  of  Maximilian,  i.  16 — Necessary  to  youth,  174— A  foolish 
virtue  in  an  indigent  person,  iii.  87— Necessary  to  women,  113 

Moly,  a  beautiful  tree,  iii.  157 

Monarchy,  i.  121. 

Money,  kept  with  more  trouble  than  got,  i.  330-^Hoarded  by  pa- 
rents, to  gain  respect  from  their  children,  504— Opinion  as  to 
saving  or  spending  it,  iii.  211 

Monied  men  covetous,  i.  331 

Monluc,  Marshal  de,  his  sorrow  Tor  having  kept  his  son  at  too  great 
a  distance,  i.  514 

Monsters,  whether  there  are  such  properly,  ii.  426 — Are  not  so 
to  God,  ib. 

Monstrous  child,  ii.  425 

Montague-college,  in  Paris,  iii.  265,  266,  and  Note 

Montaigne,  Michael  seigneur  de,  (author  of  these  Essays,)  his  in- 
ducement to  write,  i.  34 -^  Complains  of  the  badness  of  his  memo- 
ry, ib. — The  advantages  he  derived  from  his  short  memory,  35— 
'  His  opinion  of  the  daemon  of  Socrates,  49,  50-^A  prudent  custom 
observed  by  him,  58— His  endeavours  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  tl)e  profession  of  a  writer,  60— His  opinion  whether  it  be  con- 
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'ostent  with  a  divine  and  a  philosooher  to  write  histoiy,  106— Why 
he  would  not  write  the  history  of  nis  own  time^  107— -His  displea- 
sure against  pedants,  144^£xtent  of  his  acquaintance  with  lite- 
rature, 161 — Plutarch  and  Seneca  were  his  favourite  writers,  162 
•i-His  judgment  of  his  own  Essays,  165,  410— His  opinion  con- 

.  cemine  the  education  of  children,  166-«-At  what  time  of  life  he 

.  would  have  gentlemen  set  out  on  their  travels,  172— -His  style 
void  of  all  amectation,  201 — Learned  the  Latin  Unguage  before 
the  French,  203 — ^Was  instructed  in  Greek  in  his  pastimes,  204— 
How  he  began  to  take  a  fancy  to  reading  of  authors,  205 — Per- 
formed the  chief  parts  in  the  Latin  tragedies  acted  at  his  college, 
207— His  opmion  of  the  unnatural  friendship  of  the  Greeks,  220 

,  —His  advice  to  authors,  246 — His  conversation  with  an  American 
savage,  259 — His  dissent  from  those  who  seek  to  depreciate  the 

-  ancients,  278 — His  comparison  and  estimation  of  what  the  Latin 
poets  said  in  praise  of  Cato,  279 — ^\Vhat  kind  of  poetry  he  pre- 
ferred, 280— In  what  he  placed  the  merit  of  his  Essays,  SOS,  304— 

'  His  genius  for  the  epistolary  style,  305— His  aversion  to  the  ex« 
travagant  complimeBts  in  letters,  306 — His  imfitness  to  write  let- 
ters of  recommendation,  307 — Always  wrote  in  a  great  hurry,  ib. 
— How  he  regulated  his  expenses,  331. — ^His  coat  of  arms,  364^^ 
His  opinion  <k  the  game  at  chess,  397— A  just  observation  of  his 

'.  respecting  prayer  to  God,  426 — His  description  and  character  of 

.his  &ther,  444,  445 — ^Thrown  into  a  swoon  by  an  accident  that 

•  befel  him,  485,  486 — This  event  reconciled  him  to  the  idea  of 
'dying,  486 — His  letter  to   Madam  d'Estissac,  respecting  the 

•  anNHion  of  parents  to  their  children,  499  to  525— Disapproved  of 
violence  in  the  education  of  children,  and  cites  his  own  example, 

'  505 — Remarks  concerning  his  marriage,  506 — His  advice  to  a 
'  gentleman  who  had  lost  nis  wife,  509 — Mistrusts  his  own  ade- 
:  ouacy  for  handling  many  subjects  that  occur  in  his  Essays,  iL  1— 
His  reason  for  not  naming  the  authors  from  whom  he  quoted,  2 — 
What  he  aimed  to  find  in  books,  3 — He  preferred  the  writings 
>  of  the  ancients  to  those  of  the  moderns,  4— What  he  thought  of 
<  Ovid  in  the  decline  of  his  life,  5 — Hisjudgment  respecting  the  La- 
tin poets,  6 — His  reflections  on  the  comic  poets  of  his  own  time,  7 

•  —-Regulated  his  opinions  by  books  of  solloity,  9 — His  sentiments 
respecting  the  philosophical  works  of  Cicero,  10:  of  Plato's  Dia- 
logues, 11 :  and  his  approbation  of  the  Epistles  to  Atticus,  ib.— ~ 
His  delight  in  reading  history,  14— Commendation  of  Csesar's 
Commentaries,  ib. — His  reflections  on  Guicciardin,  18 — What 
his  virtue  consisted  in,  28,  29 — His  opinions  not  so  regular  as  hia 
manners,  30— What  his  goodness  consisted  in,  31,  S2— Could  re- 

•  slst  the  strongest  impressions  of  pleasure,  32— His  tender-heart- 
edness, 33-— Translates  the  Theologia  Naturalis  of  Raimond  de 
;Sebonde,  from  Spanish  into  French,  43— >His  answer  to  the  ob- 
jections made  to  mat  work,  44, 45^His  manner  of  diverting  him- 

'  self  with  his  cat,  61— His  ideas  respecting  a  visible  religion,  153, 
154— Would  sometimes  maintain  ttie  contrary  side  of  an  argu- 

•  ment,  232— 'Did  not  readily  embrace  novel  opinions,  237 — Was 
safe  in  a  defenceless  house  during  the  civil  commotions  in  France, 
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SOA,  904~Hii  gesture  tatei  for  pride,  33i— Hoir  he  nadeinlMd 
his  persons  and  possessiens  S25---HiB  dislike  of  his  own  wiitn^iy 
8S7— What  notion  he  had  of  his  own  works,  d29^His  style,  380 
—•His  bad  pronundatioQ  of  the  French  langoage,  S33— Hii  sSft- 
ture,  Arc*  3M— His  dwpe^  aic,  &c336--*His  genend  cvkwar&ese, 
ib.-^ontented  with  his  condition,  338— Natorallir  dehcate  sad  ia- 
dolent,  539^ An  enemy  to  deliberation,  340— Disgusted  at  ambi- 
tion, 341— His  dislike  of  the  age  in  whidi  he  was  bora,  349— Hia 
abhorrence  of  dissimalation  and  lyinff,  344— His  frank  and  open 
carriage  to  great  nen,  346— His  bad  memory,  347,  348,  34^— 
His  aversion  to  obligation  and  restraint,  347 — ^Hia  geniti%  350^ 
His  good  eye-sight,  ib.— His  ignorance  ia  the  most  Gemmcsi 
things,  351— His  ickleness,  353— Finn  in  his  political  sentimeiHs, 
354— Upon  what  he  founded  his  esteem  of  hknsdf,  356— MTJby 
he  judged  his  own  opmions  right,  357— Not  much  prepoasessed  in 
fiiTour  of  his  own  tiaMs,  359— Loved  to  commend  merit,  whether 
in  afriend  or  foe,  360— Why  be  spoke  so  often  of  himself  in  Ua 
works,  365,  367— His  story  of  a  duel,  in  which  his  brother 
was  engaged,  40If,  405 — ^His  angry  temper,  436— His  patienoe 
nevertheless  in  the  disease  whush  he  most  dreaded,  487— His 
disease,  the  stone-cholie,  488 — Kept  his  temper  even  in  ihe 
height  of  his  pain,  490— Incidental  mention  of  bis  birth,  and 
Iknul^  connections,  493— Hw  and  his   ancestofs*  conteoot  of 
physic,  494,  495 — Two  humorous  stories  related  by  himself;  51S, 
S15— His  pleasant  remark  on  a  prescription  given  him  for  the 
cure  of  his  malady,  518 — His  letter  to  Madam  de  Doias^  390 
to  5S2 — His  reasons  for  preferring  present  esteem  to  that  which 
k  posthumous,  521— What  goods  he  most  valued,  ib« — Excuses 
himself  for  liaving  rallied  the  mysteries  of  physic,  502— Deserihaa 
the  condition  he  should  have  been  in,  if  he  had  trastad  Inaself 
into  the  hands  of  the  physicians,  523— Desire  of  glory  moved  las 
pen  against  the  practice  of  physic,  ib. — His  honesty  and  delicacy 
m  his  political  negociadons,  527,  528 — His  behaviour  among 
those  m  a  difierent  party,  531 — Why  he  shunned  paUic  en- 
nloyment,  5d2<— His  opinion  of  those  who  have  consented  to 
be  the  executioners  of  their  own  kindred,  538-— Why,  and  in  what 
manner,  he  undertakes  to  ^ak  of  himself  ia  his  book,  iii.  ^— 
Recommends  every  man  to  sit  in  judament  upon  himself  5— 
Guided  in  his  common  actions  by  his  juc^pnent,  12— Wh^  he  had 
no  occasion  to  repent  of  the  management  of  his  affiurs,  14— 
Why  he  seldom  gave  or  took  advice  in  the  BMmagemenS  of  afian, 
15 — ^Why  he  was  but  little  concerned  at  cross  events,  16— Made 
little  accoimt  of  the  repentance  that  old  age  brings  with  it,  iU— 
Wherein  he  judged  human  felicity  to  consist,  17 — His  opinion 
rejecting  Socrates  does  him  honour,  19,  Note— Was  inattentive 
to  frivolous  oonversatioD,  21— Too  delicate  in  the  choice  of  his 
company,  22,  28— Passionately  fond  of  exquisite  friendships,  23 
-Character  o(  the  persons  whose  familiarity  he  most  sougtit,  28 
—Delighted  in  the  society  of  well-bred  womeMjr  ib.— His  taste  in 
his  amours,  31,  114-*-Gave  the  preference  to  ladies  of  wit,  pro- 
vided their  persoos  were  not  altogether  esceptionaUe,  M    Si* 
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[  of  hiB  Vbfwryt  Si^Tddc  >leMiire«  vfkba  Uttadf  ddralicM 
4b  life,  it  the  amiUcaieBtt.  of  jvung  mth^  5S»-«^it  character  of 
MicbtDi  S^^His  opfadon  cf  thoie  who  nn^r  feci  inclined  to  coft- 
deihD  the  fteedbm  of  hk  writiiigs^  ib^^Alwi^  spoke  firedy  as  ftr 
as  be  dbbred  to  do  so^  57-*CeiHiired  by  tbe  axmotator  ibr  a  nb* 
etateMtBtt  58,  Nolih^^heBe  to  be  coofessed  id  Mblic  through  a 
rdii^iB  niotitev  59— Why  he  morriedi  thoagh  tumself  very  ill- 
disposed  ftir  it,  67^-His  opinion  of  the  Freach  kmguage,  99— 
Why  he  cbooe  lo  have  so  books  beside  htm  while  wridm,  except 
the  i^orks  vf  IHiitarch,  100— ^Preferred  writinf  at  homci  ib.^-^Po»- 
leMed  an  apish  imitating  quality,  101— Generally  produced  his 
pofoundesl  thoughts  on  a  sudden^  102— Could  not  endure  imtef- 
rupdoAs  while  he  was  speakioff,  ib« — Hit  apirfogy  Hsr  the  Kee*- 
tiousness  of  his  style,  119 — Bbmes  the  conduct  of  those  men, 
who,  being  ftvonred  bv  ifae  hklies,  encroach  too  nradi  on  their 
itadidgeBce,  13D;  andcarefuUr  avoided  doingthe  like  hiinself« 
121— His  opinien  respectinff  pleaiure,  l^^^The  advantages  he 
derived  from  love  m  the  decUne  of  Mfe,  ISt^Waa  not  anibitk>ui 
of  high  prefeteent,  1^9— Hie  preAfcmice  of  a  quiet  Tife,  160*<^ 
Aspirtd  not  to  conunend,  nor  loved  to  be  coounanded,  ib.*-How 
he  Drought  himself  to  endure  contradictioni  and  hearing  of  non- 
lense,  168, 169, 174— His  advice  how  to  form  a  right  judgment 
of  a  man^s  capacity  for  conversation,  IW^His  Evincible  dis- 
l^easure  at  the  foUiea  of  men,  189— Fitted  br  his  natural  gaiety, 
Ibr  returning  a  jest,  190^His  manner  of  rallying  and  givmg  me 
tenartee,  ib^— How  he  decided  upon  tile  merits  of  a  wolrk,  when 
auomitted  to  his  judgment,  191 — ^Blamea  TadCus  fbr  maldng  an 
•apology  fbr  having  spoken  of  himself  in  his  history,  195 — ^His 
'  pleasant  apology  tor  inserting  in  his  Essayt  so  long  a  register  of 
liiB  own  humours,  197 — His  antipatiiy  to  sorry  scribblers,  198— 
Learned  more  wisdom  and  moderation  in  prosperity  than  hi 
adversity,  199— Understood  little  of  the  management  or  a  ftmOy, 
and  disliked  the  trouble  of  it,  201,  200— Was  fond  of  traveling, 
notwithstanding  the  expensiveness  of  it,  20^  209— 4Iad  no  taste 
for  building,  nor  fbr  the  pleasures  of  a  retired  life,  205— His 
wish  fcr  a  trusty  person,  to  whose  governance  he  might  commit 
himself,  207— Loved  to  repose  a  confidence  m  his  domestics, 
i08 — ^Was  too  negligent  to  inspect  his  own  alBurs,  208,  209-^ 
Was  not  inclined  to  hoard  money,  211 — Forced  into  a  love  fer 
travelling  through  the  depravity  of  merab  prevalent  in  his  coun« 

S,  212 — ^His  opinion  eonceming  Ae  political  state  of  Fhmce, 
),  219 — Other  instances  of  his  badness  of  recollection,  220, 
221 — Professes  himself  ready  enough  to  make  additions  to  his 
writings,  but  unwiUins  to  admit  of  any  corrections  in  them, 
222— ^ghted  the  nues  of  punctuation  and  orthograpliy,  29$ 
•—Was  exposed  to  great,  insulta  in  his  own  house  during 
the  dvil  wars,  lU  and  225,  drc— Grea^  disliked  to  lie  un- 
der an  eUigation,  22T-r-Hi8  method  of  fortifying  himself  i^nst 
like  shafb  of  adversity,  and  universal  abandonment,  229,  and 
'see  the  Note— Used  to  hold  himself  prepared  to  encounter 
mortal  dangers,  28S»  and  Note««-His  commendatioa  of  Pluift, 
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'S94— Regarded  the  people  of  all  nalioiis  as  his  covtntryroeAp 
2S5 — The  advantaces  that  he  reaped  from  his   troveby  2S6— 

•  Blamed  by  some  of  his  friends  for  continuing  his  travels  though 

•  old  and  married^  237 — His  reasons  for  wishing  to  die  abroad  ra- 
ther Uian  at  homoy  243 — His  preparations  with  a  view  to  death, 
249, 250— What  kind  of  death  he  most  approved,  251— His  me- 
thod of  travelling,  253 — Accommodated  himself  to  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  several  countries  he  visited,  254 — Seldom 
joined  company  on  the  road,  255 — H  is  answer  to  the  arguments 
that  he  supposed  might  be  raised  to  divert  his  passion  for  travel- 
ling, 256,  257,  258-^udged  himself  bound  to  a  certain  degree 
of  exactness  in  the  picture  he  exhibits  of  himself,  261,  262— Un- 
4ai  for  the  management  of  public  business,  262,  263— His  reason 
for  frequent  rambling  from  his  subject,  267  —His  particular  liking 
to  the  city  of  Rome,  269 — ^His  gratitude  towards  the  dead,  270 
— In  what  sense  he  was  obliged  to  fortune,  272,  273— Fdt 
no  uneasiness  from  the  want  of  children,  ib.  ib.— His  household 
affairs,  273 — Invested  with  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Rome,  274 
—Copy  of  the  bull  granted  to  him,  274, 275 — Kept  his  afifections 
in  a  moderate  state,  276— Strenuouslv  opposed  such  aflfections  as 
might  transport  him  beyond  himself,  277 — Compelled  to  senre 
the  office  or  mayor  of  Bourdeaux,  279— The  charactei:  he  gave  of 
himself  to  the  magistrates  of  that  city,  ib. — Though  he  espoused 
a  particular  party,  he  did  not  abandon  himself  to  its  ungovernable 
fury  and  caprice,  288~How  he  endeavoured  to  prevent  bad  ao- 
cidents  in  tne  management  of  his  affiurs,  292 — Strove  to  check 
the  first  sally  of  his  passions,  294— Carefully  avoided  engs^ingin 
law-suits,  296*-How  he  discharged  his  office  of  mayor  of  Bour- 
deaux, 300 — Antiquity  of  his  family,  and  a  contrasted  view  of 
the  manners  of  his  own  times  and  those  of  his  ancestors,  302— > 

'What  he  thought  of  the  clearest  miracles,  311 — His  judgment 
concerning  witches,  313,  316— His  account  of  the  terrible  cala- 
.mitiesof  the  civil  wars,  in  which  he  was  engaged,  326,  330— 
How  he  sustained  his  misfortunes,  332 — Exposed  to  the  ravages 
of  a  violent  plague,  335 — Why  he  charged  his  book  with  so  many 

2 notations,  346,  347— Proofs  of  the  great  advantage  which  he 
erived  from  his  aspect,  352 — The  simplicity  of  his  intention 
.  discernible  in  his  eyes  and  lang^^e,  356 — Never  had  a  suit  in 
anv  court  of  justice,  368 — Stumed  himself  more  than  any  other 
subject,  369 — His  fitness  for  conversing  freely  with  his  sovereisn, 
375, 376— The  tendency  of  his  Essays,  377— His  course  of  m 
both  in  sickness  and  in  health,  379,  &c. — The  customs  to  which 
he  was  a  slave  in  his  old  age,  384— The  care  he  took  to  keep  his 
body  open,  386 —Whether  well  or  sick,  he  indulged  his  natural 
appetites,  387 — ^Why  talking  was  hurtful  to  him  in  his  sicknefls, 
389 — Why  he  would  not  seek  advice  from  physicians,  398— 
Loved  to  flatter  his  imagination  in  his  illness,  ib.- — Afflicted  with 
the  stone,  398 — Was  a  great  sleeper,  401 — But  corrected  that 
habit  in  his  latter  days,  and  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  it,  ib. — His  hale 
constitution  of  body,  403— Was  not  disordered  by  impressions  of 
the  imagination^  404— His  dreams,  405— His  diet,  406— His 
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tnanner  of  living  from  his  cradle,  407— Did  not  bve  to.  sit  long 
M  table^  408— The  abstinence  of  which  he  was  capable,  409^-^ 
His  peculiar  taste,  ib. — Did  not  eat  fish  and.  flesh  at  the  same 
meal,  411 — Why  he  sometimes  fasted,  ib* — Rules  which  he  ob- 
served with  regard  to  his  clothing,  412 — His  preference  of  dinner 
to  supper,    413 — The   measure  he  observed  in  his  liquor,  ib. 
•^His  dread  of  foggy  air,  414— Loved  cold  weather  better  than 
hot,  ib. — He  had  a  long  sight,  but  impaired  it  by  study,  ib.— He 
was  too  greedy  in  eating,  415 — His  judgment  respecting  the 
pleasures  of  the  table,  ib. — In  what  rank  he  placed  tne  pleasures 
of  the  imagination  and  those  of  the  body,  417 — The  use  he  made 
of  life,  423  to  431 — Six  original  letters  written  by  him,  433  to 
458,  (see  the  article  Letters.) 
Montaigne  (father  of  the  Essayist),  his  economical  regulations,  i.  270 
— ^Description  of  his  person  and  character,  444  to  446 — Requests 
his  son  to  make  a  translation  of  the  work  of  Raimond  de  Se- 
bonde,  ii.  43— Was  grievously  afflicted  with  the  stone,  493— His 
humour  in  the  education  of  his  son,  iii.  407 
Montdore  rank^  among  the  best  Latin  poets,  ii.  363 
Montferrat,  Conrade,  marquis  of,  assassinated,  ii.  425 
Montmorency,  constable  de,  his  deatlt  and  character,  ii.  363 
Monuments  erected  to  beasts,  ii.  40,  41 
Moon^s  motion  not  determined  by  astrolo^,  iii.  307 
Moor  bathed  and  purged  to  clear  his  complexion,  ii.  506 
Moral  lectures  despised  both  by  the  reader  and  the  hearer,  iii.  259 
Morals,  depraved,  of  the  French,  iii.  211 
Morrow,  a  new  day,  considerations  on,  i.  472,  &c 
Mortality  and  immortality,  ii.  170,  211 
.Mother  of  a  family's  best  accomplishment,  iii.  238 
Mothers'  natural  love  to  their  children  very  weak,  i.  520— Ought 

not  to  have  the  education  of  their  children,  iii.  407 
Motion  of  things  below  denied,  ii.  173 
Motives,  vicious,  destroy  the  essence  of  virtue,  i.  277 
Mourning  in  white,  i.  394— Mourning  very  improper  about  sick 

persons,  iii.  245 
Muleasses,  king  of  Tunis,  what  he  reproached  his  father  for,  i.  507 
Mule,  or  mulct,  much  valued  in  some  countries,  i.  384 
Mules,  why  favoured  by  the  Athenians,  ii.  40— Their  mischievous 

subtlety,  90 
Muley  Moluck,  king  of  Fez,  when  dying,  victorious  over  the  Portu- 
guese, ii.  384 
Mullets,  or  scare-fish,  helping  their  com^nions,  ii.  100 
Multitude's  judgment,  why  contemned,  li.  313 
Muretus,  a  great  orator,  i.  204 

Muscles  stirring  and  trembling  after  the  bodies  are  dead,  i.  488 
Muscovy,  tributary  to  the  Tartars,  i.  886 
Muses  sacrificed  unto  by  the  Lacedaemonians ;  why,  ii.  318 
Muses,  the  sport  and  pastime  of  the  mind,  iii.  35 — Their  connection 

with  Venus,  62 
.  Music,  of  the  spheres,  i.^  1 10 — Martial,   iii*  402 — Why    Alci- 
biades  banished  music  from  tables^  416 


Miites»  subtle  v^  wain  to  uBdentaii4  by  ligui,  ii»  69 
Mjsterie8»  Jewish  and  Mahcnnetai^  L  4|8---Qf  th^  Cbmiian  i^- 
gioDy  419'^-Of  piety,  ib. 

N. 

Naksd,  wh^it  jpive  rise  to  the  custem  of  nationi  going  so,  L  27  J^- 
Some  men,  m  Turkey,  go  bo  for  devodonHBake,  272 

Naker  and  shrimp,  iL  101 

'Names,  observations  respecting,  L  361  to  S6S — Some  disliked, 
others  fatally  afiected  to  the  gen^ogy  of  princes,  S61 — Of  an  cipsy 
pronunciatiovi,  SG2 — Su^ib,  of  the  ancient  noblesse,  363— The 
cenftision  there  is  in  takmg  them  from  lordships,  ibw-^Going  be- 
fore, without  signification  of  graadeur,  392-r*D48pemed  ipto  many 
mouths,  ii.  316 

Narcissus  in  lore  wilii  hjs  own  ^adow,  ii.  272 

Nations,  the  odd  cusfx^ms  of  sereral,  L  113^*-11)et  da^  and  wake 
b}^  half  years,  358,  359 

Native  country,  what  attaches  each  man  to  his,  i.  121 

Nature,  its  in^age,  i,  idO— Its  pre-«minence  to  ^rt,  2^7^ — Its 
course,  426— lb  above  art,  ii.  65 — Is  kind  to  all  creaUires,  66— 
Its  special  kindness  to  maa,  ib.-^Men  and  anknals  alike  subject  to 
its  laws,  71— Its  fltudy,  food  for  tke  mind,  14^-*M[any  thuigs  in 
it  contrary  to  our  rules,  172— Its  laws,  252^Iu  alterations,  284 
—Obstinate,  sensible  of  no  emotion,  iii*  46 — Debased  by  cer- 
tain Turks,  106 — Its  necessary  demands,  how  far  to  be  exo^ded, 
285 — Conformity  to  it  is  an  important  precept,  351 — ^Its  lasrs 
better  than  those  of  men,  859 — Has  rendered  actions  that  ax^ 
necessary,  agreeable,  418— Has  no  need  of  tbrtmie,  419 

Naus^ihanes,  a  disciple  of  Pyrrho,  ii.  173 

Naval  victory  gainea  over  the  Turks,  i.  262 

Navarre,  queen  of;  her  heptameron,  ii.  32 

Necessities  of  man,  why  they  may  a  little  exceed  the  demands  of 
mature,  iii.  285 

Necessity,  natural,  its  limits,  i.  294— Prompts  to  violent  resolu- 
tions, ^Q.*-Of  things  that  are  to  oome ;  the  doctrine  of,  iL  421 

Negligence,  a  vice  opposite  to  curiosity,  L  473 

J^eorites'  treatment  of  dead  bodies,  iii.  337 

Nero,  the  bold  answer  he  had  from  two  soldiers,  who  had  con^ired 
agau^st  him,  L  IS— His  cruelty  to  his  mother,  28^-'His  raiM' 
tance  at  signing  a  death-warrant,  429 

Nerva's  sacijficing  himself  ia  pity  to  the  miserable  state  of  Roqop,  i- 
465,466 

Nest,  the  wonderful  structure  of  that  of  the  halcyon,  iL  103 

Neutrali^  in  civil  wars  neither  honourable  nor  honesty  ii«  529 

New  world,  reflections  on  the  discovery  of,  i.  243 

News  enquired  after  with  great  avidity,  i.  473 

^icetas,  one  of  the  first  that  asserted  ue  motion  of  the  ea^>  iL  238 

Nightingales  teach  their  young  to  sing,  ii.  74 

^imbleoen  of  two  men  at  CoDstanlniopfe,L  ^Ty  38$ 

Nimrod,  liis  presumption,  ii.  ^^4 


index: 

NiMchetum, » laJim,  Ma  riWMrlrrfilc  mddit,  1 4£5 

Vkbe^  tiagoei  by  tbe  fpoets  to  bare  beeo  sUtfttfied  widi  grie^  and 

tben  petrified,  i  8 
VdbOitj,  wd  bkxidt  L  146— What,  UL  ei— OfCalieut,  65 
Nofame  of  Fnoee,  tbeir  eMential  profewiim,  L  4f09 
Noise,  no  hindrance  to  men  of  leaning,  but  a  help  to  itudy,  iiL  889 
NojMeuie,  a  centeBsptible  quaIity,uL  lfi6r-*Not  to  be  coied  by  ad* 

aonitioQv  189 
Noie,  bloving  it  betvecn  the  fin^^en,  defended,  i.  1 14 
Notre  Dame  k  Grande,  at  Poictien,  origin  of  stafoundalaont  i.d$2 
None,  M.  de  la,  Ub  character,  ii.  S6S 
Novelty,  begets  ruin,  i.  126--Of  fittal  consequence  to  young  men. 

Numa's  religion,  ii.  15S 

NundMT  counted  by  oxen,  iL  78-^The  number  ef  erery  man'&daja 

pre9cr9>ed,  iSS 
Numbers,  of  Pftfaagoraa,  iL  15(^-*-Of  nien,causeof  coBfbnoninaa 

aranT,  46$ 
Numldian  soldiers  had  a  led  horse  besides  what  they  rode  imon^ 

i.S77 
Nuptiatbed^i^iaO 


Oath,  taken  in  the  rude  school  of  fencen,  iL  78-^f  the  judges  of 

?gypt,595 

Oatlisof  the  ancient  philosophers,  iiL  101,  102 

Obedience;,  due  to  kings,  L  12,  IS — Dearer  to  a  supmor,  tiioD  any 

utili^  wfaatsoerer,  61 — ^To  magbtracy,  128^Pure,  the  first  law 

of  God  to  man«  iL  llS^Due  to  the  Uws,  251-^Pure,  how  yio* 

lated,  358— To  good  and  bad  magistrates,  iii.  266 
Obligation  burdensome  to  wise  men,  iii.  227,  226*-Hiow  wise  nea 

are  convinced  of  it,  281 
Obligations,  of  every  kind,  in  what  sense  tiiey  are  done  9W9f  by 

death,  L  81 
Oblivion  vainly  prescribed  by  philoso^y,  iiL  128 
Obscurity,  in  writers  vidoos,  ia.  267 
Obsequies  of  the  Scythian  kings,  iL  74 
Obstinacy,  where  most  to  be  seen,  i.  176 — In  ftuks,  ridiculous  and 

troublesome,  iii.  175 
Occupation  siii6;ed  to  a  sotitary  life,  L  294 
Ocean  stayed  in  fevour  of  the  Halcyons,  iL  108 
Oceamis  and  Thetis,  fatherandmoUwr  to  thegods,  ii.288 
Odours,  witJi  the  r^h  of  meats,  L  413 
(Economy  a  heavy  burden,  1.  332 
Offences  should  be  punished  without  anger,  iii.  283 
Office,  when  badly  exercised,  uL  281,  282 
Office  of  Enquiry,  project  for,  L  269 
Offices  distinguished  by  titles  toofflariBg,  L  409,  403-^llie  greatest, 

distributed  by  mere  fortune,  uL  181— Those  of  importance  are 

Slot  all  die  havdtst^  801 


INDEX. 

Oil  distributed  by  Hannibal  to  his  sddiers  in  frosty  weaAer,  i.  27S 
Old  age,  rarely  attainable,  i.  426^-Pure'Wine  ain  enemy  to,  44>7^ 
Liwle  to  contempt,  &c.  511— Its  comfort,  ii.  4>14f— What  study 
suits  it  best,  415--Is  accompanied  with  repentance,  iii.  16-— Re- 
quires eay  reflections,  50— Travelling  not  judged  unfit  for  it, 
241— Unfit  for  the  writing  of  books,  348 

Old  men  ought  to  leave  the  use  of  the  means  to  their  childreD,  L 
507 — Deceived  by  their  wives,  and  by  their  domestics,  513,  514 
—Their  wisdom,  iii.  1 8*— Should  be  present  at  the  exercises  of 
young  people,  why,  52 — Should  take  every  opportunity  of  en- 
joying pleasure,  53— Begging  of  God  a  vigorous  health,  ridicu« 
lous,  391 

Opinion,  concerning  good  and  evil,  i.  308-— Espoused  at  the  expense 
of  life,  312— Gives  weight  and  value  to  things,  325 

Opinions  of  Montage  regulated  by  books  of  solidity,  iu  8— New, 
rejected,  why,  237,  238— Men  wedded  to  their  own,  ill  309^ 
The  truest  are  not  always  the  most  commodious,  317 

Oracles  ceased  before  the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ,  L  41  Speaking 
in  a  double  and  obscure  sense,  iii.  363 

Orange,  prince  of,  his  assassination,  ii.  423 

Orator  melted  into  tears  by  the  passion  he  represents,  iiL  47-^How 
he  may  give  importance  to  the  silly  things  he  chooses  to  speak, 
178 

Orchard  of  ripe  apples  inclosed  within  the  Roman  camp,  left  un- 
touched to  the  jpossessor,  iii.  328 

Order  of  St.  Michael,  formerly  of  high  esteem  in  France,  i.  496 ; 
ii.  247 

Orders  of  knighthood  instituted  to  reward  military  virtue,  i.  495 

Ordinances,  divine,  ought  to  be  judged  soberly  of,  i.  260,  &c. 

Origen,  why  he  abandoned  himself  to  idolatry,  ilL  59 

Orlando  and  Sacrapante,  L  528 

Orlando  Furioso,  character  of,  ii.  8 

Orthography  and  pointing  little  esteemed,  iii.  224 

Osorius,  a  Latin  historian,  of  no  mean  talents,  i.  313 

Ostorius's  suicide,  ii.  291 

Ostracism  and  Petalism,  ii.  443 

Ostriches  harnessed  to  the  coach  of  Heliogabalus,  iii.  187 

Otanez,  on  what  condition  he  quitted  his  claim  to  Persia,  iiL  160 

Otho,  the  emperor's  sleep  before  his  suicide,  i.  356 

Ottoman  race  not  to  be  trusted,  ii.  345 

Ovid,  his  Metamorphoses,  i.  205 — Montaigne's  opinion  of  him,  ii.  5 

Ox,  an  pld  servant,  fiivoured  by  its  master,  ii.  41 

Oxen  ridden  with  saddles,  stirrups,  and  bridles,  L  385— Serving  in 
the  royal  gardens  of  Susa,  that  knew  numbers,  ii.  78 

P. 

PEDAGOGUES  ridiculed,  L  196 

Pages  brought  up  in  good  families,  as  in  a  school  of  nobles,  iii.  US 
Pain,  principally  fea^in  death,  i.  317 — The.  worst  evil  of  our  be- 
ing, how  It  may  be  mitigated,  ib. — Su&red  with  impaitienc^i  S19 
9 
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«^f  chOd-bettrfng,  by  whom  easily  suppoHed,  520*- Endured 
witbobstinacy^  321— Voluntarily  endured  to  get  credit,  322— On 
what  the  notion  of  pain  is  founded,  334^-^Preferred  to  pleasure, 
461 — Accounted  an  indifferent  thing  by  the  Stoics,  iL  269,  270 
—Coined  with  pleasure,  377 — Complaint,  in  the  agony  of  it,  to 
be  freely  indulged,  48^-* Vehement,  even  to  perfection,  in  the 
soul  of  the  saints  by  repentance,  iii.  125 — Its  alliance  with  pleat 
sure,  423 

Painter's  craft,  in  representing  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia,  i.  7 

Painting,  itsexcellencies  often  produced  by  mere  fortune,  L  137 

Paladins,  iii.  162 

Palate-science,  pleasantly  bantered,  i.  401 

Pallas  and  the  Muses  tally  well  with  Venus,  iii.  62 

Panietius's  answer  to  a  youth,  who  asked  him,  whether  it  be^^me  d 
wise  man  to  be  in  love?  iii.  123  . 

Panic  terrors,  awful  effects  produced  by,  i.  GS,  66 

Panthea,  C3rrus's  captive,  her  beality,  iii«  294 

Paracelnis,  iu  239 

Paradise  of  Mahomet,  ii.  160 

Parchment^scrolls  tied  iEd>out  the  neck  of  Pericles,  ii.  52$^ 

Parents,  Ic^e  of>  to  their  children,  treated  at  large,  i.  499  to  52S 
' — Their  afiection  to  their  children  greater  than  that  of  their 
children  to  them,  501 — What  their  love  to  their  children  ought 
to  be,  502 — Their  dead  bodies  eaten  by  their  children,  ii.  253—^ 
Their  indiscretion,  who  punish  their  cnUdren  in  too  much  pas^ 
sion,  428 

Parians  and  Milesian^  i.  437 

Paris's  amour  fatal  to  all  Asia,  ii.  93 

Paris,  tho  stench  of  its  mud,  i.  413— -Commendation  of  it,  ilL  234 

Parleys,  time  of,  dangerous,  i.  28 

Parmenides's  opinion  of  the  Deity,  ii.  155,  173 

Parricide  oddhr  discovered,  i.  476 

Panhiims  performed  on  horseback  all  they  had  to  do,  L  379 — Their 
armour,  considerations  on,  526  to  530 

Pasicles,  the  inmiodesty  of  that  philosopher,  i.  391 

Passaro  siege,  when  the  inhabitants  were  advised  to  kill  themselves, 
i.461 

Passengers  made  use  of  for  judges,  iii.  359 

Passion,  missing  its  object,  recoils  on  the  subject,  i.  21 — ^Makes 
objects  to  itself^  ib. 

Passions  of  mankind  too  much  amused  by  inanimate  things,  i.  22*-p 
Philosophers  not  blatneable  for  being  overcome  by  the  first  starts 
of  them,  52 — ^Mankind  Subject  to  different  ones,  282 — Of  the  soul^ 
have  no  pleasure  in  external  conveniences,  346--Unju8t,  gratified 
under  the  cloke  of  religion,  ii.  48— Of  the  soul,  119,  234— The 
best  way  to  cure  them,  iii.  44,  45 — The  most  violent,  raised  by 
trifling  causes,  296,  297 

Pastime,  the  learning  of  the  Greek  language  made  one,  i.  204— 
Pastimes  of  the  Americans,  24d— Pastime,  and  passing  away  th« 

►   time,  what  is,  iii.  423  ...  • 

Pastimes  of  youtli  should  engage  the  attention  of  old  mei^,  iii.  5% 

VOL.  III.  L  L 
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Ihtttr^Mflter,  i  i^Mri  prayer  f&  a  CfarutiaiH  L  414 

Pkitience,  wonderfii),  of  some  peasants  in  tlie  cifQ  wan  of  France, 
ii.  44'^^Reqaitite  in  things  that  cannot  be  aToided,  lii.  9W 

Patient,  tbe  confidence  |;ie  ou^fat  to  ha^e  in  his  physician,  i.  lOS 

Fatients^  advised  to  confide  in  their  physician,  iL  508«-Reeoin- 
mendtd  to  vows,  miracles,  and  hot  waters,  58? 

St.  Paul,  his  desire  of  deaUi,  L  469-*Wl^it  he  thought  of  the  an- 
known  God  of  the  Athenians,  ii.  153 

Paulinus,  bishop  of  Nola,  his  prayer,  after  thai  city  was  taken,  and 
bis  house  phmdered,  i.  d89, 990 

Paulus  ^minus's  feast,  i.  402 

Pausanias,  his  destruction  by  his  mother,  i.  fiSS— 'Made  drunk  by 
Attains,  441 

Paxea,  a  Roman  lady,  why  she  put  herself  to  death,  L  465 

Peasants  and  philosophers,  i.  409 

Pedagogues,  story  of,  i.  196 

Pedant,  the  pleasant  answer  of  one,  i.  19B 

Pedants  despised  by  men  of  sense,  L  144^-Difierence  between  mo- 
dem pedants  and  the  ancient  philosophers,  146— ^Their  true  cha- 
racter, 152 

Peen,  ecclesiastical,  obliged  to  assist  the  king  in  war,  t.  S38 

Pegu,  its  inhabitants  always  go  barefooted,  i.  27S— Its  women's 
petticoats,  iii.  78 

Pelagia  canoniased  for  avoiding  ravishment  by  suicide,  L  46S  * 

Peloponnesian  war,  iii.  38 

Penitence  requires  penance,  i.  32 

Perfumes,  used  by  the  ancients  to  a  degree  of  eifeminaqy,  i.  890— 
Exotic,  create  a  suspicion,  411 

Periander's  extravagant  extent  of  his  conjugal  love,  iii«  111 

Perseus,  a  disciple  of  Zeno,  his  gods,  ii.  157 

Perseus,  king  of  Macedon,  his  character,  iii.  374 

Perseverance^  its  good  effects^  i.  1 

Persia,  fourteen  ^oung  men  of,  buried  alive  by  the  sttpersdttous 
zeal  of  Amestns,  mother  of  Xerxes,  ii.  165 

Persian  kings,  how  long  they  kept  their  wives  at  their  feasts,  L  288 
—^verity  of  the  Persian  laws  moderated,  ii.  85 

Persians,  how  they  instructed  their  children,  i.  157 — When  they 
chose  to  hold  councDs,  443— Honoured  their  enemies  for  virtue, 


Persuasion  of  certainty,  ii.  195 — Its  natural  prepress,  iii.  810 
P^urbations,  how  far  allowed  by  the  Stoics  to  their  phihisopheni^ 

i52 
Pern,  how  its  last  king  was  treated  by  the  Spaniards;  iii.  158, 158 

—The  magnificence  of  its  works,  157 
Peruvian  king's  excessive  ransom,  iiL  153 
PetiCs-maitres  painted  to  the  life  by  Seneca,  iii.  25 
Petronius's  refusal  of  life  from  Scipio,  ii.  4(55— His  manner  of  dy- 
ing, iii.  252 
Phalarica,  a  weapon  of  the  ancient  Italians,  its  use,  L  881 
Pharax  stops  the  king  of  Lacedsmon  fiwm  his  pursuit  of  a  routed 
•orps,  i.  870 
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Fhimlia;  battk^i;  1873 

PluiriiiUy  of  Ar^iM,  yiekb  his  wife  to  the  lust  of  king  !%%»  iiL  90 

PhidiM's  foodnett  for  hi»  statueA,  i.  525 

Philip,  king,  his  reproof  of  his  son  Alexander,  for  ettdeavotring  to 
brm  the  Mscedonkiis,  iii.  HS — Bwk  a  dtf  on  purpose  for  the 
most  wicked  inhabitants,  212-^Uk  atonement  for  an  unjust  sen- 
tence, S66 

Philippides,  the  wise  answer  he  made  to  king  Lysimachus,  iL  581 

Philistus's  sdf*murder,  iL884> 

Philodoxes  of  Plato,  ii.  196 

Philopoemen,  why  commended  by  Plutarch,  i.  131 — ^His  encounter 
with  Machanidas,  859 

Philosophers,  not  blameable  for  yielding  to  the  first  attada  of  the 
(ions,  L  52 — Whetlier  philosophers  and  divines  ought  to  write 
T,  lOG-^Their  opinions  ana  singularities  expo^d  them  to 
ie,  145-*-DiSerence  between  the  andent  phdosophers  and 
modem  pedants,  146 — Their  great  thirst  for  fiune,  385 — The  me- 
thod they  took  for  attaining  superior  excdlence,  481-*Affbcted 
obscurity,  ii.  143 — Their  controdictionB,  145— ^on^pared  to  mid« 
wives,  146-*Whedier  Uiey  were  serious  in  treating  of  the  diviae 
hierarchy,  and  the  soul's  unmortaii^,  159»  160:  and  in  treating 
of  knowledge,  203 — Different  sects,  250 

Philosophers^stone  approved,  ii.  260 

Philosophical  uncertainty,  how  determinable,  ii*  197 

Philosophizing,  what  it  is,  i.  452 

Philosoj^y,  ^^t  the  study  of  it  is,  i.  70^— What  it  is,  according 
to  Cicero,  ib. ;  and  Plato,  172 — Rules  human  actions,  181 — De- 
spised widi  men  of  understanding,  why,  184— Should  be  taught 
to  children,  186,  187 — Is  the  formatrix  of  judgment  And  manners, 
189— tConsists  in  practice,  194 — ^Its  prescription  for  the  oblivion 
of  past  troubles,  ii.  128--nA  proof  of  iti  weakness,  125, 126^ 
Dmded  into  three  kinds,  135— True  idea  of  it,  150,  151— All 
we  know  of  natural  philosophy,  188,  194— *A  falsified  poefly,  189 
-^Full of  vanityeind dreams,  208— A sedret  medicine mr troubled 
minds,  898— what  kind  proper  ibr  women,  iiL  26 — Its  dignitr 
spoiled  1^  weak  minds,  180 — ^tts  foundation,  progress,  and  ehc^ 
dl2*-Its  childish  i^union  concerning  pleasures,  426,  427 

Philotas's  buiter  upon  Alexander,  iii.  430 

Fhiloxenus's  resentment  against  those  that  cUd  not  read  his  works 
waU,  ii.  271,  272 

PhcaniXy  bow  engendered^  ii.  162 

Phryn^^  the  courtezan,  how  she  corrupted  her  judges,  iii.  350 

Physic,  On  what  its  success  is  founded,  i.  136 — What  it  isgromded 
on,  ii.  494-^  An  enemy  to  health,  496— Unknown  to  many  na« 
ttons,  497— Mystery  very  necessary  for  it,  502 — When  and  by 
whom  brought  into  repute,  504--'Of  HierophiluS,  Thetnison, 
Thenahis,  Crinas  of  Marseilles,  Vexius  Vakns,  and  Charinas, 
'  504>  505«— Practised  at  Rome  by  foreigners,  505— Despised  by 
many  physicians,  as  to  their  own  use  of  it,  517— The  aai  of,  uu 
378 ;  Its  uncertainty^  389— Pleasant  «nd  grateM,  891 
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Physician^  confidence  in  him  contributes  to  the  cure  of  the  patient, 
i!  lOS— Should  gain  the  confidence  of  his  patient^  ii.  502— Should 
be  but  one  to  one  sick  person,  50S— Plato's  sentiments  concern- 
ing the  quahfications  of  one,  iiL  S78 
Physicians,  whether  they  do  most  good  or  harm,  and  how  they  ex- 
cuse their  miscarriages,  ii.  499,  506,  507*-Their  success  enlight- 
ened by  the  sun,  their  failures  covered  by  the  earth,  50O— Liable 
to  answer  for  their  mistakes,  501— The  uncertainly  of  their  so- 
ence,  504;  to  508,  510 — Their  promises  generally  not  to  be  de- 
pended on,  508 — Peculiar  to  every  person,  and  every  part  of  the 
Dody,  among  the  Egyptians,  509-— Of  worth,  ought  to  be  ho- 
noured, 516 — Why  men  trust  to  them,  517— As  many  in  number 
as  men,  518— Are  the  pest  of  a  country,  iiL  S60— Compared  to 
painters  and  town-criers,  878 
Physiognomy,  remarks  on,  iiL  320  to  857— Advantages  of,  not  so 
directly  founded  on  fine  features,  851— Whether  any  assurance 
may  be  derived  from  it,  ib. 
Phyton's  great  courage,  under  the  cruelty  of  Dionysius,  L  4 
•  Pigeons  taught  to  carry  letters,  iL  887 
Pirates,  clemency  of  Julius  Csosar  towards  them,  iL  S3 
Piso,  Lucius,  the  Roman  general,  his  character,  L  440 — ^His  pas- 
sionate temper,  ii.  4>32 
Pistol,  not  to  be  relied  on  so  much  as  a  sword  in  set  battles,  L  380 
Pittacus,  the  greatest  plague  he  had  in  his  life,  liL  94> 
Pity  banishes  enmity,  i.  2 — Reputed  a  vice  among  the  Stoics,  8 
Place  not  defensible  by  the  rules  of  war,  L  55— Of  honour,  amongst 

the  a-^  cients,  892 
Flagiarum  i>f  modem  writers,  a  certain  indication  of  their  poverty 

of  genius,  L  168 
.  Plague,  cruel,  in  Gascony,  and  in  Montaigne's  house,  iii.  835 
Plancus  libelled  by  Asinius  Pollio,  iL  402 
Planets  worshipped,  ii.  156 — Their  conjunction  that  produced  great 

alterations,  lii.  157 
Plato,  his  great  precept,  i.  12— Misunderstood  by  Montaigne,  in  a 
certain  passage,  48 — His  reprimand  of  a  boy,  for  playing  with 
nuts.  111 — His  banquet,  190 — ^Was  a  true  philosopher,  19^^* 
Tlie  rank  in  which  he  placed  human  benefits,  881 — Sumamed 
Divine,  408 — How  many  servants  he  kept,  404*— His  nottoa  of 
the  credenda,  injurious  to  the  gods,  415— -His  dial<^es,  518 ; 
ii.  1 1 — His  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  attended  with 
ill  effects,  50 — A  gross  error  of  his,  to  what  owing,  52— His  ideas 
and  real  sentiments,  146 — Author  of  ten  sects,  ib. — Philoso- 
phizing in  dialogues,  147 — ^His  character  as  legislator,  151-^ 
Describing  Pluto's  verger,  160-^Originally  descended  from  the 
sods,  182— His  parents,  ib. — Refuses  a  perfumed  robe,  254-^ 
Bis  check  of  himself  in  a  passion,  482 — His  law  respecting  mar- 
riage  rites,  iii.  116— The  talents  he  reauired  in  the  examination 
of  another  man's  soul,  875 — ^His  dennition  of  a  true  physi- 
cian, 378 
Plautus  not  comparable  with  Terence,  iL  6 
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Plays  of  children,  L  111— May  be  acted  by  prineeB,  208— Plays  and 
public  spectacles  to  humour  people,  iii«  14S,  144* 

Pleasure,  the.aim  and  fruit  oif  virtue,  i.  71 — ^What  is  the  last  that 
man  is  capable  of  enjoying,  446-— Epicurean,  nourishes  virtue, 
iL  j24— Its  strongest  impressions  resisted,  32— Fixed  in  insensibi.- 
lity  of  pain,  121 — Internal,  367 — ^Extreme,  mixed  with  groaning, 
377— Constant  and  universal,  insupportable  to  men,  378 — Ex- 
cusing sin,  iiL  11— Excessively  lascivious,  hinders  conception,  64^ 
—Aided  both  by  the  mind  and  body,  12^— Has  no  taste  without 
communication,  255 — Painful  at  the  bottom,  278— That  of  the 
mind  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  the  body,  427 — ^Married  with  ne- 
cessity, ib« 

Pleasures  should  be  avoided,  even  at  the  expense  of  life,  i.  263,  Sec* 
-* Wheedle  and  caress  to  strangle,  297— Not  so  easily  to  be  en- 
joyed by  kings  as  by  private  men,  347 — Natural,  allowed,  if  mo- 
derate, iii.  125— Provided  by  nature  for  men,  416 — ^Pure,  of  the 
imiiffination,  the  greatest,  417—- Corporeal,  of  what  power,  418 
—Human,  enjoyed  by  the  greatest  men,  419 

Plenty  and  indigence  depend  upon  opinion,  i.  342 

Plin^  the  Younger,  his  delicate  and  sprightljr  judgment,  i.  212—. 
His  advice,  as  to  solitude,  unjustly  criticized,  295,  296— His 
ambition,  300— Why  he  published  his  Epistles,  301 

Plurality  of  worlds,  no  new  opinion,  ii.  170 

Plutarch,  a  favourite  writer  with  Montaigne,  i.  162^-Amyot's  tran- 
slation, 363,  472 — His  character,  ii.  9, 14— His  regard  for  an  ox 
that  had  long  served  him,  41— -His  opinion  of  the  virtuous,  218 
^Remarks  on  good-nature  and  equity,  429— Reproached  for 

.  anger  by  a  slave  of  his,  431 — Accused  of  ignorance  and  falsity,, 
and  his  defence,  438,  &c — Universal  and  copious,  iii.  100 

Poetic  raptures,  or  sallies,  i.  137 

Poetry,  fortune  has  a  great  share  in  its  flights,  i.  137 — ^Its  effects, 
162 — Recommended  to  youth,  192 — Invention  is  its  principal 
part,  199-rGay,  233 — Above  rules  and  reason,  277 — ^Whatsort 
ofpoetry  Montaigne  preferred,  280— Of  an  odd  taste,  406— Of 
several  sorts,  410 — The  sort  allowed  by  Plato,  ii.  151 — Com- 
mended, 327 — In  fashion  in  Montaigne's  time,  363— -Allowed, 
to  women,  iii.  26— Armed  with  love,  63 

Poets,  lyric,  L188;  and  rhimers,  198 — In  greater  number  than 
juc^es  ofpoetry,  279 — Of  all  sorts  of  artificers,  the  fondest  of  their, 
own  works,  523,  524 — Of  the  first  rank,  ii.  5,  6— ^omic,  7— 
Presuming  on  their  works,  327,  328 — That  excel  among  the 
French,  363— Pour  out  with  fury  whatever  comes  into  th^ir 
mouth,  iii.  268 

Poison  kept  at  Marseilles,  for  those  that  would  destroy  themselves, 
i.'470 — Taken  by  a  lady  in  public,  471 

Pol,  Pierre,  the  odd  figure  he  always  made  on  horseback,  i.  382 

Polemon,  the  philosopher,  his  reformation,  ii«  362 — ^His  just  prose- 
cution by  his  wife,  iii.  72 

Poles  wound  themselves,  to  give  a  sanction  to  their  word,  i.  323 

Policy,  excellent,  of  the  American  savages,  i*  248— Human,  sup-, 
ported  by  vice,  iL  525  .         .  . 
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PoKtkalilaMraftcni^asiUeliutMttibodj,  iLS%8 
Politics  of  king  Edward  tht  Third  of  Bii|^d«  iJL  889 
PkiDex,  the  Latin  word  for  t&umb,  iCae^mologTy  ii.  S96 
Pottby  his  Hb^  agiwDSt  PlaMuSy*  whan  k»#aslead}  ii.40f->Why 
he  did  not  write  against  AuiroBtas  who  had  satilrised  Mm,  &  165 
Polycrstesy  tyrant  of  Saasoi^  ii.  167 
Pol^pode,  a  fish  that  changes  its  coUmst,  iL  65 
Pompeia  Paulina,  her  love  for  Seneca^  her  husband,  \k  471,  479 
Ponmej  nardons  a  wlnrfe  city  on  the  account  of  one  nan's  Tirtoe,. 
L  4«-»His  head  presented  to  Caesar,  281<^His  soldiers  reprondied 
by  Csesar,  369— Was  a  skiliul  rider,  S78— Beaten  in  S|Mun  by 
Siertorius,  iL  94,  95 — Too  severely  censured  by  TacitaSi  liL  195 
«^His  war  with  Caesar,  291 
Ptaticus  Heraclides's  warering  opinioft  tff  the  Deity,  iL  156 
Poor  in  the  midst  of  riches,  i.  329 
Poppea,  why  she  invented  a  mask,  ii.  300 
Portraiture,  the  art  of,  much  under  the  control  of  fortone,  L  137 
Portuguese  cruelty,  L  252— Driven  from  a  town  thev  besieged  by 

swarms  of  bees,  ii«  95-^Portugue8e  wines  heady,  in.  380 
Possession  of  money,   a  trouble,  L  329|  330— 4)f  ourselves,  iiii 


Possibility  and  impossibility,  fobe  measure  of,  ii*  442 

Possidomus,  the  Ibtoic,  his  triuraph  over  pain,  ii.  116, 117 

PostJiorses,  first  set  up  by  Cyrus,  iL  386 — Used  by  the  ftomans,  387 

Posthumius,  the  dictator,  whether  he  put  his  son  to  deaths  L  235 

PotidsBa,  battle  of,  L  277 

Pourcontrel,  a  fish  that  assumes  any  colour,  ii.  85 

Poverty,  what  in  it  to  be  feared,  i.  317— Sou^t  after,  326,  327 — 
Obstinate,  iL  464— Afiected  by  Crates,  iii.  209--Of  some  philo- 
sophers, 285 — Maintained  at  the  public  expense,  346 

Power  content  with  limits,  iii.  20 

Piractice  cannot  give  assistance  in  dying,  i.  481 

Praestantius,  a  juggler,  mentioned  by  sL  Augustine,  iii.  316  &Note. 

Praise,  accompanied  with  natural  sweetness,  ii.  31 4^— Always  pleas- 
ing, iii.  223 

^Huses  of  great  men,  L  30^Particular,  rejected,  336-^iven 
after  death,  to  what  purpose,  iii.  48 

Phaiteles's  statue  of  Venus,  how  it  captivated  a  youtli,  iiL  1 10 

Prayer,  considerations  on  the  subject,  i.  413  to  425 — Form  of,  dic- 
tated to  us  by  God  himself,  414<— The  soul,  in  the  use  of,  oariit 
to  be  free  from  impurity,  415 — Prayer,  for  fkshion^s  sake  merdy, 
IS  highly  blameabie,  416 — Of  him  who  persists  in  evil  habits,  ib. 
— Reouires  great  calnmess  and  composure  of  soul,  422— How 
abused,  424 

Prayers  of  Socrates,  &c.  ii.  247,  &c. 

Preaching,  slow  speaking  requisite  for,  i.  41 

Precedence  either  of  waikinff  or  sitting,  iii*  247 

Precept,  the  great  one  of  Plato,  i.  12 

Predestination,  the  doctrine  of,  maintained  by  the  Bedo&is,  iL' 
321,  422— Gives  assurance  to  the  Turks,  423 

Pre-existence  of  the  soulj  opinions  respectingy  iL  209 
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ArigpuBlcif  ^fponoii,  ito  time  mdetennindd^  iL  MO 

{'regnant  women,  L  288 

Pir^dratioii  for  spedkiagy  mneoetem^  to  sont  tritita,  L  4£— F<ilr 
death  indispensably  necessBiy,  60 

Presents,  an  affiront  not  to  receive  themt  iiL  229 

Presumption,  natural  and  original  fisease  of  men,  iL  SSf  Sl^^Mi&a^ 
inheritance,  1 14— What  it  is,  822,  &c~Divided  into  iwv  partly 
825— Nursing-mother  of  fiilBe  opinions,  826 

Pride  dwelb  in  the  thought,  L  49^— Is  the  rum  of  meti,  ii.  129 

Priest  that  cured  alt  sorts  of  diseases  by  words  and  geatims  iiL  ^10 

Fkinoe,  whether  he  had  best  watt  to  be  invaded  by  ananemy,  ortu 
go  forth  and  attadc  him  upon  his  own  ground,  i«  878,  874^  875, 
S76— Ought  to  be  himself  m  the  field,  u.  881— How  be  oudittb 
die,  ib«— One  who  was  not  fo  be  discomposed  by  aoddeDtl, 
iiL  288 

Princes,  the  reasonableness  of  the  law  which  ordem  their  conduct 
to  be  inquired  into  after  their  deaths,  i.  12*-Ceremony  at  their 
interview,  58 — The  unhappiness  of  those  princes  who  are  too 
mistrustful,  189 — All  their  real  advantages  ate  comadbn  with 
those  of  men  of  middle  rank,  851 — Ought  to  despise  siika  and 
gold,  858 — ^The  qualities  that  are  most  useful  to  tlram,  iL  848 
— Should  not  be  tricksters,  8414,  845— Should  be  active  and 
sober, .  888— In  what  case  excusable  for  the  breach  of  their  word, 
589-^Their  ftvoors,  by  whom  despised,  iiL  295 

Principles,  natural,  (Ufference  of  opinions  respecting  them,  ii.  194 
-^-Not  fo  be  admitted  without  examination,  ibi^— Those  of  Aris- 
totle in  vogue,  288 

Printing,  in  China,  iii.  146 

Prisoners,  how  used  by  the  Barbarians,  L  251— The  constant  reso- 
lution of  some,  256 

Prise  of  eloquence  refused  by  T9>erius,  why,  iiL  164 

Pkt>duction  of  all  things,  L  W7 

Professidn  of  a  person  Rtting  himself  up  for  a  writer,  dili|gently 
sought  after  by  Montaigne,  i.  60 

Ptofit  of  one  man,  a  loss  to  another,  L  109— Considerations  on  pro* 
fit  and  hones^,  iL  524  to  545 

Prognostication,  vain  and  superstitious,  L  44^— Abolished  by  the 
Christian  religion,  ib. 

Prometheus's  d^ciency  in  the  formation  of  mankind,  iiL  50 

Plromise,  of  a  private  man,  may  in  one  case  only  be  broken,  iL  542 

Promises,  when  they  may  be  lawfully  broken,  iL  589, 54d-^^tigkt 
to  be  strictly  observed,  iii.  226 

PMnundation  gives  value  to  wo^ks^  left  to  the  efficaey  ef  the  voidt^ 
iL271 

Prophesying  faculty,  L  451 

Prophet,  no  man  accounted  such  in  his  own  country,  iiL  T 

Prophets  and  priesU  punished  for  their  fidse  sayings,  L  251 

Prose  of  former  times,  iii.  267*  268 

Prosperi^,  a  better  instructress  in  wisdom  and  modenmion,  than 
adversity,  SL  199 
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FrotagonM,  a  great  doubter,  ii.  155>  17S— Wat  an  isgeoiouafiigw 

got-makery  SSI,  Note 
Protogenes,  thenaintery  tnade  the  true  likeness  by  mere  rhmam^ 

which  he  could  not  e£fect  by  art,  L  267 
Proverb,  an  old  cme,  iii.  817 
iVoximity  lessens  not  defects,  iii*  288 
IVoximus's  suicide,  L  464 
Prudence  surpassed  by  fortune,  i.  268— What  it  is,  according  to 

Plato,  371,  S72 
Psalms  of  David,  indiscreet  use  of  them  interdicted,  L  417 
Psammenitus,  king  of  Bgypt,  unmoved  in  the  extremity  of  sorrow, 
.    L7       . 

Punctuation  overlooked  by  Montaigne  in  his  writings,  iii.  224 
.Punishment  connate  with  sin,  i.  476'^Follows  close  to  8in,ib«*-Ina 

future  life,  ii.  163— Of  wicked  men  shows  the  goodness  of  the 

judge,  iii.  357 
Punishments,  why  they  should  be  inflicted,  iii.  165 
Pupil  and  tutor,  i.  168 
Pure  wine,  an  enemy  to  old  age,  L  447 
Purgatory  of  a  new  sort,  ii.  244 
Purees,  medicinal,  ii.  498 

Purity  of  soul  requisite  in  our  prayers  to  God,  i.  415 
Pyginalion  enamoured  of  his  statue,  i.  525;  ii.  273 
Pyrrho  and  his  hog,  ii.  117 — His  vain  attempt  to  conform  his  life  to 

his  doctrine,  416 
Pyrrhonians,  their  profession,  ii.  135-*-Their  ignorance,  2  36— Their 

common  style,  139 — Their  common  behavioiur,  140<— At  a  loss 

for  wordw  to  represent  their  opinion,  175 
I^honism,  its  advantage,  ii.  ld6^*More  defensible  than  the  opi- 
nion of  the  Academics,  226 
Pyrrhus,  what  he  said  when  he  saw  the  Rcmian  anny,  L  242— His 

head  presented  to  Antigonus,  281 — ^His  vain  ambition,  352— 

What  befel  him  in  his  engagement  with  the  consul  Levinus,  372 
P^hagoras,  bis  answer  to  a  .prince,  who  asked  him,  what  science 

he  professed  ?  i.  19^*-Diverted  a  company  of  rakes  from  plunder, 

by  the  power  of  music,  362 — His  transmigration  of  souk,  iL  37, 

&C.— His  idea  of  God,  153 

QuALiTiBS,  unsuitable,  bring  no  honour  io  a  man,  L  302-f-Sickly, 

of  our  being,  ii.  525 
Quarrels  for  trifles,  cause  of  great  ruins,  iii,  296,  297 — Should  not 

be  engaged  in  without  deliberation,  297— Most  accommodations 

of,  scandalous,  298 
Quartilla's  bad  memory,  iii.  388 
Question  for  a  friend,  ii.  256 
Quintessence  of  real  friendship,  i*  223 
vl^Quinttn,  battle  of,  i,  368 
QuitO|  the  magnificent  road  frofn  it  to  Cusco,  iii.  157 


INDEX. 

IL 

Rabslat8*8  character,  ii.  4 

Rack,  its  inconveniencesy  i.  479 — ^Why  condemned  by  several  na* 

tioDs,  480 
Haimond  de  Sebonde,  apology  for  hiniy  ii.  41  to  286 — Character  of 
his  Theologia  Naturalis,  4^That  work  transkUied  into  French  by 
Montaigne,  43— Objections  made  to  the  work,  answered  by  Mon- 
taigne, 44 — His  work  vindicated  from  the  charge  of  containing 
no  depth  of  argument,  55 
Raimond,  count  of  Tripoli,  assassinated,  ii.  425 
Rain,  god  of,  ii.  243 
Ram  in  love  with  Glaucia,  ii.  90 
Rank  in  life,  how  we  are  imposed  on  by  it,  iii.  184 
Ransom,  excessive,  of  the  kms  of  Peru,  iiu  153 
Rapier  and  cloak,  fighting  with,  i.  389 
Rashness  in  judgment,  i.  209 — Rashness  blamed  In  a  general, 

iL462 
Rasias,  his  suicide,  i.  462,  463 

Aeadin^,  of  letters  and  tickets,  ought  not  to  be  deferred,  i.  473— 
A  third  sort  of  conversation,  iii.  32— >Of  history,  good  and  profit- 
.    able  at  all  times,  179 

Reason,  human,  i.  113 — ^Has  fortune  sometimes  vin  its  train,  265— 
Should  not  be  the  basis  of  a  Christian's  belief,  ii.  44— Controller 
of  all  thuigs,  196— A  test  full  of  falsity,  197— True  and  essen- 
tial, abides  in  the  bosom  of  God,  ib.— What  it  is,  231— Ought  tm 
be  followed,  314— Sovereign  of  the  soul,  447 
Recommendation,  whence  it  should  proceed,  i.  407 
Recreation  fit  for  youth,  i.  190 
Reflection  necessaiy  in  actions,  iii.  287 
Reformations,  external,  iii.  10 — Of  states,  215 
.  Refusal  of  a  present,  injurious,  iii.  228. 
Reggio,  city  o^  taken  by  Dionysius,  i.  3,  4 
Regulations,  laudable,  of  Montaigne's  father,  i.  270 
Regulus,  his  parsimony,  i.  403— More  courageous  than  Cato,  455 

—His  great  high-life,  iiu  160 
Relaxation  not  unbecoming  the  greatest  hero,  iii.  420 
Relics  of  St.  Hilary,  Gervase,  and  Protasius,  i.  212, 213 
Religion,  persecutions  on  account  of,  i.  312,  S13-*0uffht  not  to  be 
^     received  after  human  manners,  ii.  47 — Made  the  tool  to  serve  the 
most  unjust  passions,  ib. — ^Whether  it  be  lawful  to  take  arms 
against  a  king  for  it,  48 — ^Foundation  of  the  Christian  religion,  51 
— What  minds  are  b^t  disposed  to  submit  to  it  and  the  rules  of 
government,  141— What  is  the  most  probable  opinion  concerning 
it,  152 — The  necessity  of  one  for  the  people,  153— According  to 
Apollo's  oracle,  251 — ^The  Christian,  acquires  no  authori^  from 
events,  i.  261 — The  foundation  of  its  profession,  iL  51 
Religious  zeal  extravagant  and  unjust,  lu  371 
Remedies  more  troublesome  than  the  disease,  iii.  387 
]^emedy,  a  pleasant  one,  for  an  evil  of  the  imagination^  L  97 


INDEX. 

Remonstrances)  phflofiophicaly  their  iirelenmcyy  iiL  259 

Remora,  a  fish  said  to  be  dupable  #f  stopping  a  ship,  iL  84 

Ren^y  king  of  Sicily's  picture,  drawn  by  nimiself,  ii.  S53 

Renown,  present,  to  be  preferred  to  that  afi^  death,  M.  531 

Repartees,  their  oseMness,  iii.  1^ 

Repentance,  wliat  it  consists  in,  i.  417— Of  an  elephaat,  ii.  f  08 — 
FbHowing  the  sin,  liK  6— What  it  is,  ibi-«'Conimonfy  eoitnpt,  II 
-^Of  the  Stoies,  IS-^Is  not  concerned  in  things  t»t  are  not  ia 
our  power,  ib^-^True,  what  is,  ib.-- Whence  produced,  17,  IS 
^^Hateful,  which  M  ^  brings^  46 

Repetition  trcfublesome,  iii.  220 

Reports,  common,  hew  to  be  dissipated,  iii.  45 

Repose  and  glory,  things  that  are  incompatible,  i.  S96 

Reproaches  against  the  enemy,  allowed  in  a  siege,  i  S71'^-Redomid 
upon  those  that  thro#  them,  iii.  177 

Reputation,  of  wicked  princes,  shoold  suffer  after  deatk,  i.  Ig  ■  S»- 
hcited,  335— Abandoned,  SS6—Accidental>  iLSll — Set  at  toe 
high  a  price,  314 

Resemblance  of  children  with  their  parents,  ii.  206,  486,  Sec 

Resolution  and  constancy,  their  usefulness,  i.  1,  50-— An  eKtraordi- 
nary  one,    143— Sudden,  produced   extraordinary  acdons,    iL 

•   417 

Retirement,  the  constitutions  fittest  for  it,  i.  294— What  are  the  es- 
sentials of  it,  298  (See  also  the  article  Solitude.)— The  good  use 
of  it,  ill.  27 — Its  pleasures,  205,  Ae. 

Revelation  assures  us  of  the  souPs  immortality,  ii.  215 

Re*i^isnge,  against  inanimate  creatures,  i.  22 — Of  a  kine,  agnnst  God, 
23 — Of  Augustus,  agaiiist  Neptube,  ib. — ^Of  the  Thraciansy 
against  heaveh,  24-^Sought  afler  to  the  danger  of  Ufe,  iL  221^- 
When  of  no  effect,  401 — Sweet  paasioB,  and  of  great  impression, 
how  diverted,  iii.  43— Taken  on  a  woman  in  lying  witii  her, 
112 

Reward  of  virtuous  actions  grounded'  upon  the  approbation  of 
others,  iii.  3 

Rewards,  honorary,  oonsideraticms  on,  i.  495  to  499— Of  honoia- 
and  of  riches,  495,  &c.— And  punishments  in  another  1^  on  what 
founded,  ii.  163 — After  this  lirc,  relatively  to  human  duration,  206 

Rhetoric,  definition  of  the  art  of)  u  399,  400—18  at  best  but  a  de- 
ceitful art,  399 

Rich  man,  who  is  he,  i.  327 

Riches,  contempt  of,  i.  119,  332 — Accumulated  by  prudence,  329 
^How  to  avoid  tlie  troulAe  of  them^  333— Despised^  ii.  30,  &c« 
— Of  the  Americans,  of  little  revenue  to  the  piince,  iii.  156— Soli- 
citude about  them  savours  of  avarice,  211 

Riders  on  horseback,  wonderful  instances  of  their  dexterity,  L  887» 
388 

Riding,  a  very  wholesome  exercise,  i.  378— Riding  the  great  horse, 
the  only  true  exercise  of  the  sons  of  princes^  iii.  162 

Rigour  of  mistresses  irksome,  but  their  tacflity  more  so,  iL  900 


Ring,  platonic,  its  virtues,  ii.  315 
,  Risibility  attributed  to 


beasft»i  ii.  70 


Shrcit  cfeiModootto  cliaiigQt»  k  944 

Robe,  perfumed,  refused  by  Kato,  accepted  by  Aristippitf,  if.  25i 

RAmas  mfiuitrjry  their  armour  andmilitarjr  dsctpKne,  i.  529,  599-^ 
Grandeur,  ii.  S93,  &c — Senate's  violation  of  a  treaty  dT  itff  own 
making,  541 — State,  its  destiny,  iii.  217,  €18— Solifiers  suffocated 
with  their  own  hands  after  the  battle  of  Cannie,  S87 

Romans,  theiv  manner  effightii^  duels,  L  889— 'Their  efiemiiiacy. 
890 — Their  luxury,  ib. — Their  spunges,  baths,  ice-wines^  and 
fish-pools,  891,  &c. — Their  way  of  compliraentinffdieit  great  men, 

•  808-*Their  eustom  of  paying  their  watermen,  io.— What  side  of 
the  bed  their  wives  lay  on,  u). — The  ladies'  manner  of  drinking 
or  rather  dashing  their  wines,  and  their  colour  of  mournings  894 
—Their  eloauence,  4C»— Why  they  went  to  war,  ii.  889— Why 
they  restored  the  kingdoms  they  conquered,  894 — Mliedier  pre- 
ferable to  the  Greeks,  444— Why  thejr  denied  triumphs  to  the  ge* 
nerals  who  obtained  great  victories,  liti  189 

Rome,  the  common  and  universitf  city,  jiL  969,  STl-^Htr  great  men, 
and  ruins,  270 

Ronsard,  the  French  poet,  it.  86S 

Royalty,  the  meaning  of  the  word  at  Ephesus,  i.  147 — Challenges> 
respect,  not  the  kin^,  840,  850 — Stifles  and  consumes  all  the 
other  true  and  essential  qualities,  iii;  163,  164 

Roytelets,  an  appellation  given  by  Cssar  to  the  lords  of  France,  L 
849 

Rumours,  how  dissipated,  iii.  45 

S. 

>  Sabiiiits,  a  Roman,  who.  thought  himself  learned,  because  he  kept 
learned  men  in  pay,  i.  150,  &  Note — ^His  wife's  private  delivery 
oftwins,820,  821 

lacrifice  of  men  to  appease  the  deity,  ii.  165 — Of  diildren  to  Sa- 
turn, 166 

Sacrifices  of  human  1>odies,  i.  241 — Those  of  Alexander  to  Thetis^ 
iL164 

Saddle-horses,  or  pads,  desjpised  by  the  Swedes,  I  888 

Sais,  city  of,  its  antiquity,  li.  242 

Salic  law,  excluding  women  from  the  succession  to  the  crown  of 

•  France,  i.  519 

Salisbury,  William  earl  of,  taken  at  the  battle  of  Bouvines,  i.  338 

Sallads,  according  to  their  seasons,  i.  401 

SaUust,  ii.  14, 882 

Salona,  garrison  of,  its  fidelity,  iL  465 

Salutation,  by  kissbg,  L  890 

Salutations  and  congees  humble  and  courteous,  ii.  824 

Saluting,  the  custom  of,  robs  kisses  of  their  charms,  iii.  109 

Samos,  ambassadors  of,  L 197 

Sencho,  king  of  Navarre,  sumamed  Trembling,  i.  407 

S«rmatian  lilies,  when  allowed  to  lie  with  a  man,  iii.  113 

Satisfaction  after  death,  of  no  avaO,  L  82 
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Saturn  had  the  children  of  the  Carthaginians  immolated  A  his  al* 
tars,  ii.  166 

Sstuminus,  what  he  said  to  tihe  soldiers  when  they  chose  him  to  be 
their  general,  liL  264 

Savages,  American,  in  what  sense  barbarians,  i.  247«->Their  policy 
and  climate,  manners  and  costoms,  248  to  260 — Answer  made  by 
one  of  them  to  Montaigne,  259 — Brought  into  France,  iL  82 

Sauces,  L  401 

Saying  and  domg  should  go  together,  ii.  429 

Scaeva,  the  many  strokes  he  received  upon  his  buckler,  in  sustain* 
ing  an  attack,  ii.  465 

Scaeyola's  constanc]^,  i«  321 

Scanderbejg,  how  ms  fury  was  appeased  by  a  soldier  who  had  pro- 
voked him,  i.  2 

Scare-fish,  ii.  100 

Sceptre,  a  heavy  burden,  king  Seleucus's  opinion  of  it,  i.  346 

Schoolmasters,  how  they  ought  to  behave  themselves  in  teaching 
scholars,  i.  190,  191 

Schools  and  classes,  i.  190 — Schook  interdicted  to  the  ChrisUanSy 
ii.  372  ^ 

Science,  what  the  noblest,  i.  159 — ^Damps  courage,  160 — Of  a  mar- 
vellous use,  167 — ^Man's  immoderate  pursuit  of,  iii.  S22— Natu- 
ral, sufficient  to  live  easily,  S23-»Sophi8ticated,  338 

Sciences  ought  early  to  be  inculcated  in  the  minds  of  children,  i.  183 
— Sterility  of  some  sciences,  297^-Bstablished  by  authority,  ii. 
223 — Treat  of  thin^  too  finely,  iii.  99 — Strangely  abused,  173 
— The  most  terrestrial  and  low,  430 

Scipio,  the  reputation  he  acouired  by  his  death,  i.  69— -His  confi- 
oence  in  a  barbarian,  and  nis  intrepidity,  140-— His  great  acts; 
due  in  part  to  Laelius,  337 

Scipio  ^milianus,  his  confidence  in  his  innocence,  i.  478— His  hiffh 
spirit,  ib. — His  reprimand  of  his  soldiers  in  a  siege,  528 — ^eM 
tne  first  man  among  the  Romans,  ii.  485 — Was  a  great  sleeper^ 
iiL  401 

Scipio,  the  grandfather,  his  playing  at  quoits  with  Laelius  censured, 
ill.  420 

Scipio  and  Laslius,  the  writers  of  Terence's  comedies,  i.  802 

Scratching,  sweet  gratification  of  nature,  iii.  403 

Scribblers,  French,  iii.  98— Impertinent  and  foolish,  ought  to  be 
punished  as  well  as  vagabonds  and  idle  persons,  198 

Scribbling,  sign  of  a  disordered  and  licentious  age,  iii.  198 

Scribonia's  advice  to  her  nephew  to  kill  himself  462 

Scriptures,  sacred,  whether  they  ought  to  be  translated  and  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  vulgar,  i.  417, 418 — Miracles  recorded  in,  iii.  313 

Scythian  kin^'  funerals,  ii.  74 — Scythian  women  made  use  of  their 
slaves,  havmg  first  put  out  their  eyes,  iii.  86,  87 

^(T^ians'  excuse  for  declining  a  battle,  i.  51-— Used  to  bum  their 
false  prophets,  251 — Their  weapons  and  manner  of  fighting,  ib^— 
Eat  their  prisoners,  and  why,  ib«— Dr^nk  the  blood  of  their 
horses,  m  extremity,  384,  .. 
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Sea«haret,  poison  to  man,  ii.  277 

SeaHUcknetty  cause  of  it,  iii.  183 

Seasons  for  all  things,  ii.  412,  &c. 

Sebastian,  king  of  Portugal,  the  fiunous  battle  between  him  and 

Muley  Moluck,  ii.  S84,  &c 
'Sebonde,  Raimond  de ;  see  Raimond  de  Sebonde 
Sechel,  George,  his  prniishment,  iL  412 
•  Seconds  in  duels,  iu  403 

Secrets,  kept  after  a  full  dose  of  liquor,  L  440— Of  princes  trouble- 
some burdens,  ii.  531 
Sects  of  different  opinions,  ii.  216,  217,  &c.— Divided,  one  for  the 

body,  and  the  other  for  the  soul,  333,  &c* 
Security  of  a  place  how  known,  iiL  218 

Seed,  how  it  becomes  prolific,  ii.  220 — Bearing  the  impressions  of 
•     the  parents,  492 

Sejanus's  daughter  ravished  by  her  executioner,  ii*  538 
Seleucus,  king,  the  little  account  he  made  of  royalty,  ■•  346 
Self-love  indiscreet,  L  494 
Self-murder,  L  241 
Selima  the  First,  what  he  thought  of  victories  gained  in  the  absence 

of  the  sovereign,  ii.  382 
Seneca,  a  favourite  writer  with  Montaigne,  i.  1627-His  extraordi- 
nary advice  to  a  friend  about  life,  263— His  works  compared 
with  those  of  Plutarch,  ii.  9 — ^Defended,  4379  &c.~Compared 
with  the  cardinal  of  Lorrain,  437— Account  of  him  and  Pau- 
lina his  wife,  their  loves  and  deaths,  471  to  476 — His  efforts  in 
preparing  for  death,  iiL  324,  325 — His  diet  for  a  whole  year,  882 
Sensations  of  beasts,  free  and  natural,  i.  319 
Sense,  its  force  and  effiscts,  ii.  276-^The  justest  dividend  of  nature's 

favours,  357 
Senses  judge  of  pain,  i.  316— Are  the  beginning  and  end  of  human 
knowledge,  ii.  263— Uncertain  and  false  in  their  operations,  270 
— -Often  masters  of  our  reason,  ib.— How  they  deceive  us,  271, 
273 — Altered  by  the  passions  of  the  soul,  275 — Hmder  one  ano- 
ther, 279 — The  uncertainty  of  our  judgment  respecting  their 
operation,  ib. — Proper  judges,  iii.  178 
Sensibility,  accompamed  by  health  and  vigour,  iL  120l 
Sensuality  vicious  and  unreasonable,  ii.  31 

Sentences  more  criminal  than  the  crimes  themselves,  iiL  366  ^ 

Senipis,  the  Egyptian  idol,  ii.  159 
Serenity  of  mind,  a  mark  of  wisdom,  L  185 
Sertorius,  how  he  dislodged  his  .enemy  from  an  inaccessible  post, 

iL95 
Servants  hanged  fer  betraying  their  master,  iL  537  ^     ^ 

Servitude,  voluntary,  i.  215  - 

Servius  the  grammarian,  tormented  with  the  ffoot,  i.  454  * 

Severity  of  me  colleges,  L  191-*£nemy  to  emication,  19S 
Severus  Cassius  spoke  best  extempore,  i.  42,  43 
Sextilia,  a  Roman  lady,  her  ^uicioe,  L  465  ^ 

Shades  of  the  Persians,  iii.  237 
-  Shame,  excesnvej  has  been  the  cause  of  death,  i.  11 
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Shrimp  and  naker,  ii.  101  '  -  ' 

Sick  at  Babylon  brought  out  of  ddora  fibr  the  piiUic  advice^  ■•  517, 
518 

Sick  persona,  how  they  ought  to  bdliavB,  iiL  M9 

Sickness  not  to  be  counteneited,  iL  S9Sf  &c 

Sight  grossly  deoeivea  us,  iL  395,  &c^-*Akered,  and  itaefibcCiy  877 
— Lost  by  one  in  sleep,  S97 

Silence  and  modesty,  their  adrantage  in  couTersatioii,  L  175— S- 
lence  very  profitable  to  tl^ose  that  govern,  iiL  181 

SQk  clothes,  when  out  of  fashion  in  France,  i.  S58 

Silknrorma,  how  produced,  h.  162 

Silvanus's  suicide,  i.  464 

Similitude,  perfect,  not  to  be  found  in  two  eggs,  iiL  858 

Simplicity,  its  advaoti^,  ii.  128 — Cousin-german  to  foQy,  iiL  84S 

Sincerity  ought  to  be  inculcated  to  children,  L  176— Should  ahrayt 
be  observed  in  commerce  with  die  wom^i,  iii.  29 

Sin  closely  attended  by  punishment,  L  476 

Singing*girl  rode  with  Mark  Antony  in  hia  chariot  through  tlie 
streets  of  Rome,  iiL  137 

Sins,  the  confounding  them,  a  dan^ous  thing,  i.  4S^--Impettt0iia 
and  sudden,  iiL  12 — Of  complexion  and  profession,  13 

Sire,  remarks  concerning  that  title,  L  407 

Skin,  fresh  and  delicate,  now  kept  so,  i.  322 — The  skin  of  man,  auf* 
ficiently  proof  against  weather,  iL  67 

Slave  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock  for  his  treadiery,  iL  537 

iSlegp,  observations  respectmg  it,  i.  356  to  35d— IVofound,  ibstanoea 
of,  356,  357,  358—18  the  image  of  death,  483— What  it  is,  ac« 
corcUng  to  Zeno,  ii.  212 — Without  dreams,  sweet,  iiL  d43-^L(»^, 
not  wholesome,  401 — ^Disturbed,  to  be  the  better  relished^  484 

Slioffs,  L  381 

Sloth  censured,  iL  381,  &c 

fewness  of  speakins  necessary  in  a  preacher,  L  41 

Smell,  good  and  bad,  L  410,  &c.— Sunple  and  natural,  412 

Sneezing,  why  **  God  bless  you'*  is  said,  when  one  sneezes,  iiL  133 

Snow,  storms  of,  in  the  mountains  of  Armema,  L  275-*Used  to  cool 
wine,  391 

Society  of  bad  men  unfivtunate,  L  286— Jk  is  best  to  avoid  its  coiA- 
mon  offices,  ii.  454 

Socrates,  his  answer  to  Criton,  L  19^«>His  daemon,  49,  50— Banlsrs 
Hippies,  160^His  opinion  of  the  duty,  both  of  young  and  old, 
292— Styled  a  toper,  442— Why  reclconed  the  only  wise  man, 
494 ;  iL  129--His  soul  and  virtue,  26— His  deadi,  26,  255,  292^ 
His  constitutional  vice,  31 — Compared  himself  to  midwives,  146— 
His  perplexed  notion  of  God,  156 — ^His  prayers,  247 — Hia  wif^a 
mourning  for  him,  255 — His  knowledge  and  virtues  auperior  to 
those  of  Alexander,  iiL  8-— His  behaviour  at  his  condemnation,  19 
<— His  fiuniliarity  with  death,  4(^-*His  oath,  102^His  flifl;lit,  134 
—His  opinion  concerning  violence,  or  wrong  done,  178— what  he 
said  on  seeing  a  heap  of  treasure,  285"-Hi8  advice  about  the 
charms  of  beauty,  293— His  discourse  and  character,  320,  321, 
S23, 418— His  prescription  to  be  easy  in  life,  323^— Pleading  be- 
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fiire  his  judges,  342<— His  way  of  speaking  and  liviiig^  34&-^Hi6 
dtffamiity  of  body  unsuitable  to  the  beauty  of  bis  miod,  S49 — 
IV  master  of  masters^  S73i — ^His  taste  for  daacing  and  music  in 
old  age,  4!20— His  valour,  4fil 

Soldier,  eovardlyt  hov  he  ought  to  be  punished,  i.  56 ^Made  a 
coward  by  the  cure  of  a  disease,  i*  488— 'Another,  rifled  by  the 
enemy,  perfonqoied  a  brave  exploit,  ib.*— Another,  horridly  terri- 
fied by  the  preparations  fiir  his  execution,  iL  S4--The  hands  of 
one  frozen  last  to  a  burden  of  wood,  iii.  195 — Delicacy  in  the  sol- 
dier, is  vicious  and  intolerable,  884 

Soldiers,  their  faith  not  to  be  depended  on,  L  23 — ^Whether  they 
should  be  richly  armed,  S70-^Whether  tliey  should  be  allowed 
to  insult  a  vanquished  enemy,  d7Jl-«-French,  censured  for  dress- 
ing for  an  attack  as  for  n  bail,  52& — That  were  ordered  to  eat  al- 
ways standing.  Sec  5S9-<-Fir8t  taught  to  handle  their  arms  with 
skiU,  ii.  407— Of  Csesar,  455,  Ac^-^f  MarceUus,  caUed  Merce- 
naries, 465 

Solitary  life,  preferred  to  a  voluptuous  one,  i.  263 

Solitude,  considerations  on,  i.  285  to  800^ What  it  is,  286,  dre.-^ 
The  end  and  aim  proposed  by  it,  287-^Doe6  not  free  men  from  their 
vices,  ib.«^In  what  true  solitude  consists,  289 — To  whom  it  is 
most  becoming,  291 — ^What  constitutions  are  best  fitted  for  it, 
292-^-Occupation  most  suitable  to  it,  294— With  wliat  view  FUniy^ 
and  Cicero  advised  it  to  be  sought  after,  295 — Courted  for  the 
sake  of  devotion,  296— General  observations  deduced  from  the 
subject,  298,  299,  300^What  sort  most  recommended,  ilL  27-^ 
Local,  ib. — Preferred  to  troublesome  and  foolish  company,  258 

Solon,  remarks  on  his  character  of  the  happy  man,  L  14,  d6-*-Hia 
tears  for  the  death  of  his  son,  ii«  255 — Allowed  women  to  prosti- 
tute themselves,  iii.  91 — Trite  reply  of  his  respecting  liis  own 
laws,  218'— His  limitation  of  life  to  seventy  years,  410 

S<Hig,  martial,  by  an  American  savage,  i.  257— Love-song  of  the 
same,  258 

Sons  eat  their  dead  fathers,  ii.  253 

Sophocles  died  with  joy,  i.  10— Censured  for  his  praise  of  a  fine 
youth,  239— His  tragedies,  437 

Sophronia  canonised  for  avoiding  ravishment  by  suicide,  i.  463 

Sorcerers*  dreams,  iiL  816,  and  Note 

Sorrow  called  by  the  Italians  surliness,  L  6— A  eeotemptible  pas- 
sion, ib.— Extremity  of  it  unutterable,  7 

Sorrows  increase  by  knowledge,  ii.  125 

Soul  without  settled  limits^  i.  88 — Colours  things  as  it  pleases,  240-» 
The  immortality  of,  believed  in  by  the  Barbarians,  250^-Looking 
upon  things  several  ways,  284 — Variable  into  all  sorts  of  forms, 
319 — The  sole  cause  of  its  own  happy  or  unhappy  condition,  3$S 
— ^Discovered  in  all  its  motions,  896-^ught  to  be  pure,  when 
addressing  the  Deity,  415^^Inconstant  and  variable,  432^  Liable 
to  be  overthrown  by  its  own  weakness,  448-— W^hi^  reason  tells 
us  of  iU  nature,  ii.  197— Opinions  of  the  phibsc^ihers  respecting 
it,  198 — ^In  what  part  of  man  it  resides,  199— >Soul  general^  and 
souls  particular,  205-^Iu  origin,  ib. — Opinion. of  ita pre-exist- 
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encNSy  before  itg  union  to  the  body,  SOT—- Its  generation  and  Thai 
srowth,  209— Affected  by  the  su&rings  of  the  body,  ib.— Its 
mculties  disturbed  by  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  ib^-^Tending  to- 
wards death,  according  to  the. philosophers,  219— Its  immortality, 
on  what  the  opinion  is  grounded,  21S,  Ac^-Its  faculties  aflSected 
by  the  alteration  t)f  the  body,  229 — ^Its  union  with  the  body,  SSS 
-r-Ordered  and  regulated  by  Socrates,  iii.  S23— Never  struck 
with  the  pain  of  the  stone,  as  in  other  diseases,  S99— Ought  to 
participate  of  the  pleasures  of  the  body,  418 

SoiUs,  the  most  regular,  to  be  discomposed  by  various  accidents,  i. 
448— Shifting  their  places  from  one  body  into  another,  ii«  S7,  Sec* 
—Of  inanimate  things,  94— Of  princes  and  ooblers,  95 — Of  some 
excellent  men,  134~-Of  the  goos,  178— Whence,  when,  and  by 
whom  produced,  205,  207-— Knowing,  in  their  natural  purity, 
207 — Of  the  dunned,  converted  into  devils,  218— Of  the  vir- 
tuous deified,  ib.— The  most  ignorant,  have  some  shining  faculty, 
S50,  S51 — Heavy  and  vulgar,  357— -Regular  and  stron^of  them- 
selves, 358— Fit  for  the  management  of  affiiirs,  379— %y  which 
men  ought  to  be  judged,  iii.  9----In  old  age,  subject  to  more  trou<' 
blesome  maladies  than  in  youth,  18 — Sublime,  not  proper  for  low 
things,  264— Stupid,  in  what  consists  their  h^piness,  291— £ie- 

.    vated  by  the  ardour  of  devotion  and  religion,  429 

Sovereign  authority  resigned  for  a  moderate  fortune,  iii.  160, 161 

Spaniards,  their  cruel  treatment  of  the  Americans,  iiL  151,  &&— 
Their  offers  to  the  newly  discovered  Indians,  152 

Spanish  peasant's  fortitude,  iL  441 — Spanish  way  of  travelling,  iii. 
237 

Spargapizes's  suicide,  i.  464 

Sparrow's  nest  demolished  for  their  chattering  a  secret,  i.  476 

Sparta,  children  of,  differently  instructed  from  those  of  Athens,  L 159 

Spartans,  why  they  did  not  reward  a  citizen  of  bravery,,  i.  277— 
Their  valour  49&— Their  treatment  of  their  sick,  ii.  517 

Speaking,  without  preparation,  i.  42 — Copious  and  elegant,  202— 

^  The  purest  way  of,  nas  its  fkiling,  ii.  260-^Di^composes  the  sick 
and  wounded^  iii.  389 

Species,  the  fondness  of  all  creatures  for  their  own,  ii.  182 

Spectades,  magnificent,  of  the  Roman  emperors,  iii.  143,  &c. 

Speech  fit  for  pleaders  and  preachers,  i.  41— (hf  mankind,  whether 
natural,  ii.  69— The  purest,  capable  of  difierent  constructions,  260 
— ^Liberty  of  it,  346— Read,  very  absurd  and  disadvantageous, 
iiL  221 

^eusippus,  whether  he  died  in  the  act  of  adultery,  i.  76 — ^His  ob- 
jecti<m  to  the  use  of  rods  in  schools,  192— His  suicide,  455— His 
notion  of  the  Deity,  ii.  156 

Spider,  remarks  on  the  structure  of  its  web,  ii.  65 

Spittle,  its  quality^  ii.  276 

Spoils  burnt  for  a  sacrifice  to  some  gods,  IL  164 

Sponge,  strange  use  made  of  it,  i.  391 

Sports  and  pastimes  profitable  to  society,  i.  208 

Spurina,.  his  story,  ii.  446, 453 

Sta^  chased,  iL  36 


StaHion's  revenge  ob  a  ffiiDOBi|«L  ^ 

How  difficolt  it  isito  jefqiiU'Jlheinf  iS15^^12iraalen0Si'mlh  lallistt* 

tion  and  reTol|sttoni,Si9 
StaMHum,  iblfr  lAqr  dta^oft  IMieifiMila,  nrkia  ilhejr  moift  dbuit 

them,  iiik  199 
jStotiUaiif^ifhyTbe  M{«Bea'la4e^.|>lal^  agaait  Goiir,  l^M 
Stature  of  men  looking  towards  heaven^  ii.  107 
Stephen,  St  his  shrine  eM  tolisive  qqs^  UindiMsi,  L  M9 
Stile  of  the  year  offered  by.llie{»peiiobeiritend  m.  S06,M6 
Stilpo,  the  pUlosodie^t  £is  cftestuuy  under  Ihe  wol^  ot  laiji^ 

tuneSy  L  WO-  .HMfcenedJiis  ead  %  .driakiDg.pulae  wiQ8|'M7^<^ 

HismtiMl  appttite^iLiSl 
Stoic  philosophy  and  its  efiects^  ii.  221 
StoidS.dwpedipHgr  a.^teri*'3^1^bKrj(ttite,  M-^AUcnred  ttie^faed^ 

ingupon  earcases,  252— Their  rhodemontades,  450 — ^Theirpre^ 

iQVli  Jas^lo  nsp0itaDee,;iii«  -^Id 
Stone,  the  most  painful  of  all  diseases,  iL  48g^BiMhan}wl  vbr  oM 

dreaming  he  was  lying  with  a  wencii^  i§L-«MoplB%ne^s  mfehcr 

ffliCtedmtb  tll|]S:diBnder,.4&8«^^.disease  commiHi  io  eklmeii^ 

especially  men  of  quality,  iii.  S93— Its  symptoms,  Ac.  <d9^  to 

S^—-Ito  advantage  above  other  distenmen,  S96,  Ac. 
Stoves  decri€tf,iiLB30 
Stratagems  in  war  contrary  to  the  alder  senators'  praeli^f'Ldl^*^ 

The  most  unfittr^^puMiafyinitborixed,  86 
Strato,  the  pUhMopW,  his  l^i^tioii  of  God,  U.  156 
Stratonice,  the  effect  her  beauty  had  on  AntioahuB,'LM 
Strenfftfa  0f.mteiofieffior  toi  that  of  other  aninats,  p.  75 
£tubMe  to  he  bunttiinibe  fieUaafter  the  harvest,  iiL  St9 
Stubbornness  and  lying,  two  vices  that  oughteariy  to  be  smMpeessecl^ 

iStadenU.ofrMontaffne-Caaege,  liL  266 

Study,  excessive,  damps  courage  and  other  tibfts^  the  mind,  L 
145,  Ac— Ito  advantaaes,  171 — Severity  inimical  to,  Idl'^Isii 
pleasant  employment,  iL  148— That  fittest  Ibr.an  old  man,  415 

Stupidity  accompanied  by  health  and  vigour^  ii.  120 — Of  the  vulgar^ 
and  its  effects;  iii.  342 

Subjection  real  and  eflfectual,  i.  950 

Submission  aAilSea  the.  lu»rt,'i.  1 

Subustence,  mortal,  alwavs  diangiii^»*ii«  £68,>te^-4teal,'dfHiod,  ib. 

•&Bb8tance.B0tidearly  UBoerstooo,  iii.rM4 

UShbtleties  of  logic,  abuses,  i.  199— Vain  sobdeties,  406>  drc 

-Saccctt,,gDod  or  bad,  no  proof  of  merit  or  demerit,  I.  262-*Whe- 
ihfr  itma  praof  of  ability,  Ui.  162 

Suicide,  its  wickedness  and  future  punishment,  i.  455— Its  justest 
motives,  4iSB«*4^er  caittM,  v^,  4to-^X>f  old  lUnias,  462^ 
Indian  nobleman,  465— ^f  two  women,  ib.— ^f  Fuhias's  wife, 
«66— Of  Vibius^  ib^-iiOf  Ae  mbeivtants  of  Asli^  468-^Of  ffif 

Toil.  III.  M  M 
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Abyd^ans, '469^0f  James    Chastel,   470-^Of  ft  womaii  by 
poiBon,  471— Of  the  Hyperboreans,  478 

SuictdeB*  interment,  i.  457— Fortitude,  how  to  be  judged,  iL  289 

Suit  of  arms  worn  under  a  religious  habit,  L  Sd4 

Sulpicius  betrayed  to  Sylla  by  his  own  sUive,  iL  587 

€lummer  more  mcommodious  than  winter,  to  our  author,  iiL  414     • 

Sumptuary  laws,  i.  S53  to  S56 

Sun,  worsbipped  by  the  Indians,  L  %1— Mourning  for  the  death  of 
Cflesar,  ii.  289 

Suns,  fiy^;  successiydy  created,  iii.  156, 157 

Suno'worship,  the  most  excusable,  iL  154 

fiuperfluity,  Montaigne's  notion  of  it,  iii.  253 

jgkiperior,  what  he  most  expects  from  his  inferiors,  L  61  - 

Superiority  and  inferiority  bound  to  a  natural  contest,  iiL  161 

Surgeon;  see  Chirur^n 

Sorhame  of  Diyine,  giyen  to  Plisto,  L  403-^That  of  Great,  to  princes, 
ib. 

Surnames  glorious  amongst  the  ancients,'  debased  by  the  modems,  ib. 

Surprises  m  war,  L  ^ 

Suspicion  in  a  prince,  fbtal,  L  139 

Swfulows'  judgment  and  skill  in  building  their  nests,  iL  65— Taught 
to  carry  letters,  387 

Sweat  of  Alexander  had  an  agreeable  odour,  L  410 

Sweet-meats  disliked  bjr  Montaigne  from  a  boy,  iiL  406 

45wimmi|ig  of  great  use  in  war^  ii.  464 

Swine  sacrificed  in  effi^  by  the  Egyptians,  ii.  35,  96 

Swiss  soldiers'  wiyes;  i.  826— Swiss  loggerheads,  ii.  28 

Swooning,  k  cause  of  it,  i.  96 

Swoons,  m  the  affouy  of  death,  whence  the^  proceed,  L  466 

Sword,  flourished  by  a  boy  without  hands,  i.  113—18  a  weapon  on 

'  which  much  reliance  may  be  placed,  380 

Sylla  and  Marius,  their  wars,  i.  369 

Sylla  tampers  with  a  slave  to  betray  his  master  Sulpicius,  and  after- 
wards orders  him  to  be  punished  with  death,  ii.  537 

^ykanus's  suicide,  ii.  291 

Sympathy  of  men,  its  effects,  ii.  88 

T. 

Tablb,  the  most  honourable  place  at  it  among  the  Romans,  L  39^ 
The  most  accessible  place  at  it,  474 

Tables,  distinguished  by  the  names  of  the  quests,  L  361  • 

Table-talk,' who  the  best  companion  in  it,  i.  229 

Tacitus  the  historian  abolished,  iL  371.— -His  genius  and  charsc- 
ter,  iii.  192  to  197-^A  sincere  historian,  but  too  seyere  m  his 
censures  on  Pompey,  194— Commended  for  relating  extraordi- 
nary fiicts  and  popular  rumours,  195— Was. a  great  man,  upright 
and  bold,  ib.  ' 

Tages,  author  of  the  art  of  divination  in  Tuscany,  L  47 

Talbot's  motto,  L  436 

Talva,  M.  Juventius,  died  of  joy,  L  10 
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Tamly  siege  raised  by  swarms  of  bees,  ii.  95 
^  Tarpeian-rock,  a  slave  thrown  fi:oin  it  for  treason,  ii.  537 

Tartar  king,  who  embraced  Christianity,  hindered  from  kissing  the 

pope's  toe,  ii.  47 
^  Tasso,  the  Italian  poet,  his  insanity,  ii.  120 

Taste  of  nothing  that  is  pure,  iL  376 
!i<  Taurea  JubeUius,  his  noble  exit,  i.  467 

Teachers,  how  they  should  be  paid,  L  152,  153 
Teeth,  white,  despised,  ii.  106 
Temerity,  very  absurd,  i.  213 

Temper,  management  of,  necessary  in  gaming,  iii.  284 
Temperance  ought  to  be  loved  for  its  own  sake,  iii.  18 
Temptation,  the  first,  of  mankind,  by  the  devil,  ii.  114 
Temptations  of  the  flesh  powerful  and  sharp,  ill.  325 
ss  Tender-heartedness  of  IVfontai^e,  ii.  33 

Terence's  comedies,  i.  302 — His  character,  ii.  6,  7 
i  Terez,  king  of  Thrace,  his  passion  for  war,  i.  325 

Temate,  island,  how  war  is  declared  there,  L  25 
Terror,  panic,  awful  effects  of,  i.  65y  66 
%  Thales  compared  to  the  fox,  who  said  the  grapes  were  sour,  i.  148 

—The'  reason  he  assigned  for  not  marrying,  326 — His  notion  of 

God,  ii.  155 — Reproached  by  his  maid  for  his  star-gazing,  191, 

192— Wrongfully  censured,  as  advising  perjury,  iiL  58 
Thalestris,  queen  of  the  Amazons,  came  to  Alexander  to  lie  with 

him,  iii.  114 
Theano,  her  saying  of  the  woman  that  goes  to  bed  to  her  husband, 

i.  99,  100 
Thebans  nonsuited  by  the  noble  spirit  of  Epaminondas,  L  3 
g  Thebes,  city,  cruelty  of  Alexander  at,  L  5 

Theft,  i.  439— Allowed  by  Lycurgus,  why,  iL  254 

Themison,  his  physics,  ii.  505 

Tlieodorus's  atneism,  ii.  157 

Theologia  Naturalis,  of  Raimond  de  Sebonde,  ii.  42^0bjections 

made  to  the  work,  answered  by  Montaigne,  44,  45 
Theology  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  other  sciences,  i.  421— Of 

former  time,  iii.  267,  268 
Theon,  the  phibsopher,  walked  in  his  sleep,  iii.  405 
Theophilus,  emperor,  defeated  and  forced  by  one  of  his  geaerab 

to  fly  against  his  wUl,  i.  64 
Theophrastus's  wavering  opinion  of  God,  iL  156 
Theopompus  king  of  Sparta's  compliment  to  his  subjects,  L  337 
Theramenes'  shoe,  iiL  319 
Thessalus,  his  physics,  ii.  505 
Thetis,  Alexander's  sacrifice  to  her,  ii.  164 
Thief  grows  rich,  and  makes  satisfaction,  iii.  11,  12 
Thievery  odious  to  tlie  Spartans,  ii.  440 — Practised  by  the  Eg3rp^ 

tians,  ib. 
Things,  more  needful  to  be  taught  than  words,  i.  196 
Thracians  shot  arrows  towards  the  sky  when  it  thundered,  L  24— 

Their  king  how  distinguished  from  his  people,  343— Their  wives 

and  concubines,  iL  73 
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Thrasilaus'i  insafiitj^  8.125 

ThrasoDides»ft  Qredtta  yDtilI)»  frh^  HcK^tUM'fo  %DjtfViBtagit^ 

iH.  l09 
Threicion's  suicide,  i.  i59 
Thrift  of  animals,  ii.  105 
Thumbs,  barbarous  custom  of  scri^wlng  add  othSrWisfe  wbxxn^Rhg 

them,  ii.  398 — Latin  etymology  of  thuintb,  lb.— RVoiii'  orlMgvje|t 

shown  by  the  thumbs  ib.— thumbs  dfn^^^ciished  ihtttne^^cia^'dr, 

399 
Thurians'  order  against  new  laws,  i.  \i5 
Tiberius,  another  mafn  without  than  Within,  fi.  S4>5— HfcAeMliBmi 

of  treachery,  525— His  aM6drB,  iH.  ^1— 4lefiti^  the  |irice  of 

eloquence,  why,  164— Mis  troilble  of  trdhsdence  libbut  thfe  ir^K- 

gion  of  his  time,  194* 
Tiger's  clemencjr  to  a  kid,  ii.  102— Httrriessed  to  a  <^dfa,  ifi.  187 
Tigillinus's  eifemmate  pi'ep^ation  for  death,  iii.  252 
Time,  a  moving  thing  witnbiit  p^rmdhdiicy,  Ii.  ^85-^The|ibyfl7clihi 

of  our  passions,  iii.  44^,  45 — Ou^Kt'Cb  be  inah'aged^^^ 
Timoleon,  his  escape  from  dssassihatioh.  i.  ^8— Hi)i  laihentSKIdn 

%>ir  tiis  iiTMhelr,  285— Deputed  tb  clfeafiie  Bid!fy6£  Cytitdts,  ii. 

sio 

Tlmoti,  fe  tnaft-hliter,  i.  feSS 

Title-pagcB  of  books  censured,  i.  90S 

Tolling  of  a  bell,  tear  declkred  thefeby^  i.  26 

To-morrow,  a  new  day,  i.  472,  &c. 

/Totigtie^  ^ulga^,  tendef^Qi  tdeibig\^^%  eov^iiaxtt«,ifi.'MO 

Torment  practised  by  the  emperor  Mechmed,  iL  411 

Torpedo,  itsbentittibil%  ^ualiti^s,  !i.  85 

Torture  of  a  Spanish  peasahl,  «ii.  44^1 

Traffedy-writers  mtist  haVe  tecbti^  to  histdry,  ii.  475 

Traitors  abhorred  and  punished  even^  thode  that  Hk^e'Wfidjed 
them,  ii.  536, ^537,538 

Trah^inigration  of  souls,  obsei^tSbifis  dn,  ii.-S7,'Vl^c. 

Travelling;  very  hiBtfUctiVfe  U  yolitli,  1.  IT^— 'At  trhkt  ^pe^ibd  it 
fihoklld  be  "begun,  ib.-^The  Sp^ni^  Wify,  iii.  '237T-Cotisiderattbns 
whether  it  is  proper  for  old  men,  241,^242 — V^  wte  the  best 
companions  in  it,  255 

'tmvell,  wh^  Useful  and  iJxtoacthe,'Ui.  ^ 

Treachery,  rejected  by  Tiberius,  ii.  525---Us^M,  ipWfferred  Ho  ho- 
nesty, 534— Fatal  to  hrai  wht)  ab^ndcws  Tiihufelf  to  it,  535— 
Wherein  tt  bught  only  tbl)e  excused,  5S6 — R6viMg6d  uponihtMe 
that  were  employed  about  it,  ib.-— SeVdral  'instances  of  it,  ^itol 
its  requital,  537  to  542 

Treasure,  the  true  one,  L  ^90 

Trees  buried  in  winter,  i.  275 

•Tfeniblfefe,  the  surname  of  Sartchh,  «hjj  of  NairarHe,  5.407 

Trouble  in  a  state  of  plenty,  iii.  253 — Infinitely  painful,S99 

Troubles  of  this  IMe,  i.287,  ftc— 'HbwJ^^t  wiilMes  may  be  fbr- 
gotten,  ii.  123 

•Trunk,  used  in  some  countries  to  speak'ttltbtii^ii  ^len  nMrCB^ng 
the  king,  L  114 


Tn^th,  «94  fem^  cmmQn  W  ^  wo,  L  nOr^flp^  ^  com, to 
\^w  tnith,  M-  ia2»  262,  J63— I«  not  W  be  j^dg^  df hjr  the  toti- 
IPQ^jf  of  Q^h^rs,  iL  H3-rr-The  Sje^rch  of  it  agreeably,  148 — Sa* 
Dished,  the  Pr^t  qause  pf  the  cormpUon  of  i?^^abq»^  2p8-— Tjie 
fundamental  part  of  virtue,  430 — Is  one,  and  simple^  her  W^ih 
533..-<^ircuni8cribed  and  limited,  ill.  376 

'I'mV^y-fish  apq¥(fMnt^4  wkh  the  mathein^tic8«  ii*  101 

'turk,  taught  valour  \(y  a  hare,  ij.  422 

Turkid)  madoien  proud  to  deb^is^  their  own  n^lqre,  iii.  ]Qp 

Tiirks  9iMu}e  themselves  scf^rs  in  hon(>ur  of  their  mistresses,  u  32^ 
T-Thw  armips  subsist  cheaply,  385 — Their  regard  ty  beasts,  iL 
40 — ^The  basis  of  their  valour,  423 — Their  mjliU|rj.  disf^plin^  ics 
severity,  iii.  328 

Turnebus's  character,  i.  154;  ii.  363 

Tutors,  the  wrong  method  used  by  them  in  instructing  Hhpr  pnpib| 

'  i.  168 

Tyranny  defined,  i.  348 

Tyrant,  advised  how  to  guard  against  plots,  i.  143 

Tyrants  make  their  anger  felt  by  inflicting  lingering  4eath9,  ii* 
410 

U. 

Ugliness  of  several  sorts,  iii.  349 

Umbrellas  of  Italy,  iii.  236,  237 

Uncertainty  and  mutabilitjr  of  human  tilings,  i.  66j  67 

Unchastity,  what  denotes  it,  ii.  224 

yp4^^standipg,  its  power  and  use,  i.  315 — Its  darkness,  iL  61-* 
Limited,  ^i2,  224— Its  incapacity,  225 — The  human  under- 
standing, its  chief  ability,  iii.  20 — Very  sbojrt  and  weak,  lii^ 
— ^Compared  to  Theramenes's  shoe,  319 

Understandings  of  several  sorts,  i.  4(^<— CommQn  unders^ai^Qgs, 
the  best  for  business,  ii.  379 

Unlikeness  aSected  by  nature,  iii.  358 

Unsaying,  in&mous,  iiL  298,  299 

Urine  of  horses  drank,  i.  384^Urine  of  diseased  per^i|^  iii« 
400 

Utilities  proper  to  men  lost,  to  accommodate  thismselv^  to  thf 
common  opinion,  iji.  21 1 

Uti}itv,  pubhc,  too  dearly  purchased,  ii.  540— Private  utility^  not 
tp  pe  preferred  before  faith  given,  542 

V. 

Valkntini  AN,  a  professed  enemy  to  all  knowledge,  ii.  128 

Valetudinarians,  their  surest  course,  iii.  386 

Valour,  its  bounds,  i.  55 — ^Wherein  the  valour  of  a  man  consists^ 
256-^Covetous  of  danger,  317— True,  defined,  435— Never 
fstaits,  456— Military,  497— Philoscmhical  498r— The  highest  de* 
gree  of  virtue,  and  its  etymology,  lb. — Tlie  chief  virtue  among 
tl)Q  French  Qoblwe»  499— Perfected  with  an^r,   ii.  23^ 


INDEX. 

Ought  to  be  desired  for  itself,  not  foi^a  show,  SOQ-^Popular,  by 

'  civil  wars  in  France,  364— Of  Cesar's  soldiers,  460— And  reso- 
lution, 483 — Preferred  to  genealogical  nobility,  iiL  64— Military 
valour  recommended  by  the  laws  of  Plato,  to  the  special  fiiTour 
of  the  ladies,  131 

Value  of  ourselves,  i.  493 

Vanity  of  the  selfrconceited,  i.  448 — Nursing-mother  of  fidse  opi* 
nions,  ii.  326-^Considerations  on,  iii.  197  to  276 

Variety  and  vanity  of  opinions,  ii.  150 — Variety  pleasing,  iii.  ^S 

Varro's  excuse  for  the  absurdities  of  the  religion  of  the  Romanfly 
ii.  186 — The  qualities  he  requires  in  guests,  to  make  the  feast 
agreeable,  iii.  416 

Vaux,  Henry  de,  his  conduct  at  the  siege  of  Commercy-castle,  L 
27 

Venus,  an  imperious  goddess,  ii.  32 — Her  mysteries,  258 — Ac- 
companies Bacchus,  450 — ^Why  made  a  goddess,,  iii.  30 — Not  so 
beautiful  stark-naked  as  she  is  painted  by  Virgil,  63 — Her  amour 
with  Mars,  96,  97— What  she  really  is,  103 — How  her  statue, 
by  Praxiteles,  captivated  a  youth,  110 

Vermillion  and  ceruse,  ii.  272 

Vespasian,  emperor,  his  behaviour  on  his  death-bed,  ii.  381—- His 
cure  of  a  blind  woman,  iii.  195 

Vessel,  rich,  purposely  broken  by  king  Cotys,  why,  iii.  292 

Vexius  Valens,  his  physics,  ii.  505 

Vibius,  his  suicide,  and  that  of  twenty-seven  senators,  i.  466 

Vice  carries  a  sting  in  its  tail,  i.  477 — The  being  addicted  to  one, 
does. not  render  a  man  liable  to  all,  ii.  31 — The  natural  propen- 
sity to  it  corrected  by  discipline,  ib. — ^Punished  by  the  Divine 
justice  after  death,  213 — Leaves  repentance  in  the  soul,  iii.  4 

Vices,  take  root  in  childhood,  and  ought  to  be  early  corrected,  L 
111 — All  alike,  as  they  are  vices,  but  not  equal,  438 — ^Vices  of 
men,  ii.  11 1 — Condemned  by  reason  and  nature,  iii.  5. — Not  sub- 
ject to  contradiction,  6— Of  kings,  authorized  by  their  subjects* 
imitation,  164 — Of  some  men,  a  lesson  for  others,  166 

Victories  fairly  gotten,  i.  254,  255 — Obtained  against  the  Ameri- 
cans, iii.  150 

Victors  bewail  the  death  of  the  conquered,  i.  281 

Victory  renounced  by  him  who  suea  to  an  enemy  for  the  restoration 
of  a  dead  body  for  interment,  i.  15 — Ought  not  to  be  stolen,  SO 
—In  what  true  victory  consists,  254— Instances  of  victory  not 
duly  improved,  ib.  and  255,  368,  369 — ^Naval  victory  gained 
over  the  Turks,  262 — Is  the  principal  aim  of  a  general  and 
every  private  soldier,  359 — Not  complete  without  the  sovereign, 
ii.  382 — Obtained  by  counsel  better  than  obtained  by  force, 
460 

View,  free  and  full,  of  a  loved  object,  cools  the  ardour,  ii.  108 

Vigilance  and  activity  ought  to  be  recommended  to  youth,  iii. 
401 

Violence  offered  to  women's  chastity,  i.  463— Violence  of  desires 
hinders  the  execution  of  undertakings,  iii.  282 

Virgil,  his  iEne'i'd  and  Georgics,  ii.  6,  8 — Far  superior  to  Ariosto, 


INDEX, 

6— Reflections  on  some  of  his  verses,  iii.  50^to  132— With  what 

rolourings  he  describes  Vulcan's  enjoyment  "of  Venus,  63— Re- 
presents a  marriage  full  of  harmony  and  good  agreement,  but 

'  void  of  fidelity,  68 — His  advice  to  bum  the  stubble  in  the  fields 

after  the  harvest,  319 
Virginity,  the  vow  of,  the  hardest  to  be  kept,  iii.  80— Lost  without 

prostitution,  89 
Viivins,  forced  to  their  husbands'  beds,  i.  282 — Made  viragoes  in 
the  very  laps  of  their  mothers,  438 — Furious  compact  of  the  M i- 

.  lesian  virgins,  458 — Virgins  could  not  legally  be  put  to  death  at 
Rome,  ii.  538— Ten  deflowered  in  one  night  by  an  emperor  of 
Rome,  70 
Virtue,  aims  at  pleasure,  i.  71 — Ennobled  b^  difficulties,  72 — Its 
greatest  benefit,  ib. — Its  character  and  situation,  and  how  it 
should  be  represented  to  youth,  185 — Enemy  to  anxiety  and  sor- 
row, 186 — Its  value,  and  true  employment,  ib. — The  nursing- 
mother  of  all  human  pleasures,  ib.— ^Embraced  with  too  violent 
desire,  becomes  vicious,  234— Satisfied  with  herself,  290 — Its 
beginning  and  end,  430— Followed  for  itself,  436— Never  turns 
its  back  to  accidents,  455 — How  attained  to,  481 — Is  more  great 
and  active  than  to  be  drawn  to  the  rules  of  reason,  li.  20 — Can- 
not be  exercised  without  some  difficulty,  21— Refuses  ease  for  a 
companion,  23 — Shines  bright  by  the  conflict  of  contrary  appe* 
tites,  ib. — ^Its  necessary  objects,  24*— Turned  into  habit  m  Cato 
and  Socrates,  25,  26 — Its  different  degrees,  27— The  particular 
mark  of  the  Christian  religion,  47 — Accompanied  with  irregular 
agitations,  234— Ought  to  be  coveted  for  herself,  311,  312— Mili- 
tary, 412,  413 — Considerations  on,  415  to  425— Full  and  equal, 
415,  &c. — Gives  joy  to  a  well-disposed  mind,  iiL  4— Is  pleasant 
and  gay,  56 — Royal,  wherein  it  consists,  141 — Assigned  to  the 
affiurs  of  the  world,  261— Scholastic,  unfit  for  the  management 
of  public  afi^rs,  262 — True  and  sincere,  cannot  be  employed  in 
the  service  of  a  corrupt  state,  264 — ^What  virtue  is,  according  to 
Menon,  364 

Virtuous  actions  rewarded  by  their  own  merit,  ii.  311,  312— 
Virtuous  man,  what  course  he  may  take  in  times  of  confusion, 
iii.  266 

Visions,  why  so  much  credited,  i.  96 

Voice,  the  flower  of  beauty,  ii.  271 — Of  the  rabble  contemned,  307 
— Of  diverse  tones  and  uses,  iii.  389 — Strained  before  meals, 
wholesome,  408 

Voluptuousness  of  the  Cynics,  ii.  259 

Vow  of  some  English  sparks,  rash  and  ridiculous,  ii.  396 

Vulcan,  not  very  jealous  of  his  wife  Venus,  iii.  84 

W. 

Waists,  slender,  the  pains  some  women  undergo  to  &shion  them, 

i.  322 
Walachians  the  grand-signior's  couriers,  ii.  388 
Walk  required  in  a  place  of  retirement,  iiL  34 


IMDBX. 

W^r,  Uie  l^fflMiriiui«'  cumpm  of  coiBpencing  i^  I  ^Se^Vfocfmofi, 
fay  tho  tolling  of  9  heUt  26— Description  9f  thoL  ^fir^Qf  the  sa- 
yugefl^  251--W«r6  of  the  faees»  ii-  9^Qf  men  i(gaiq»t  tl\p  gods, 
184-^W^  Qorried  on  a)broa4,  more  8^pporti^>Ie  tbi^n  cixll*vi^^ 
S90— The  war  between  Cssar  and  Pompey  charajCterizQcl^  iji,  ^1 
-—The  civil-w^ars  m  France  gwatly  deatruGthre,  3^26^  4c, 

War-horee,  ii.  104« 

Warriors,  the  gteataflt  in  MonUugn^'a  tinie>  ii,  869,  S6S 

Wasp  moat  hurtful  to  itaeU;  i.  476 

Watching,  or  being  awake,  ii.  276 

Water  ofihe  river  Ckoaspes,  beveraji^e  of  the  Persiaa  kin^  iiU  235 

Waters,  perfumed,  used  by  the  Romans  for  bathing  in,  &•  ^0 

Watermen'a  fere,  how  paia  by^  the  RiMonan^  u  S9S 

Wealth  hoarded  up  to  maintain  the  paternal  authprity  in  old  «ge» 
L504  '^ 

Weapons  used  in  war  by  the  savages,  i^  351 — ^Militairy,  qociently 
used,  S81,  &c 

Weath^'s  alteration  aflkcl^  the  ix^ipdft  of  men,  ii.  230 

Wei^versy  women,  iii^SliS 

Weeping  qf  blasts,  ii.  99 

Wha|e  and  aeaTgudgeon,  ii«  100 

Whimsies  m  u^  among  the  mean  sort  of  men,  iil  168-«rOf  partis, 
288,  289 

Whipping  of  bpya  al  school  censured,  i.  191 

White,  i)se4  ibr  mourning  by  the  ladies  of  Argos  and  Some^  h  994e 

Whores,  kept  in  temples  ibr  the  us^  of  those  that  came  to  their  de* 
yotion,  iii.  75^Four,  naked,  harnessed  to  the  ogadi  of  Helioga* 
balua,  to  draw  him  in  state,  137 

Wicked,  socie^  with  them  ikt^l,  i,  286^MeD  cannot  hide  them- 
selves^  477— Punished,  479— Picked  out  and  put  to^e^^eK  in  ^ 
city  built  for  that  purpose  by  kin^^  Philip,  iii  212 

Widow  got  a  great  belly,  not  Imowmg  by  whom,  L  441 

Widows,  how  they  should  be  provided  for,  i.  516 

Wife's  vehement  love  of  her  husband,  ii.  468^i-Wife  complaining  of 
her  husband's  too  frequent  addresses,  iii.  70 — The  danger  of  re« 
straining  her,  94 

Will,  the  effects  thereof  not  always  in  our  own  power,  i.  31 — Irre^ 
gular  and  disobedient,  101— WiU  and  desire  are  laws  to  them^ 
selves,  ii.  $S2-HCon^iderations  on  the  management  of,  iii.  276  to 
305 — The  will  ought  not  to  be  let  out  but  upon  just  occasions, 
278 — Running  on  with  too  keen  an  appetite,  it  ough^  to  he  re» 
strained,  291 

Wills  more  obstinate  for  being  opposed,  y.  297 

Wind  breaks  out  of  men  three  several  ways,  iii.  133 

Wine,  frozen,  cut  with  hatchets  in  winter-time,  i.  274 — Cooled 
with  snow,  391 — Dashed,  394 — ^Wine  vents  the  most  inward  se- 
crets, 44(>— Delicacy  in  th^  choice  of  it  censured,  443-^For- 
bidden  to  cluldren,  446 — When  to  be  drank  sparii^gly,  447 — ^Its 
virtue  and  property,  ib. — Pure,  bad  for  old  agje,  ib. — Prescribed 
for  the  sick  Spartans,  517 — The  best,  in  Diogenes's  opinion,  iii. 

,   20j-*Palled,  m  esteem  in  Portu^ali  380<-»'H\^\d  to  ^ck  people* 
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gitd  Btid  Sorbbitiiicai,  419 

Whttbcfrg,  in  Upper  B£^artt^  beaieged,  i.  2  I 

Wtedl^'is  ftcqtiiesceiiCT^  i.  1^— Wisdom  nxA^lgMttaxet  flMain^i^  the  i 

4knie  ends,  406— Wisdom's  'dii^f  aim,  490*^118  firiiidtMil  cffice» 
i|S9— LiaMe  to  i^  conditions  and  natural  piassiotts,  448— What  i 

it  is,  451 ;  ii.  lBO--OnIy  belongs  essentially  to  the  Bhrnlty,  I 

55-«-Of  the  world,  folly  With  Ood,  57 — ^Accompanied  with'trou- 
f>le,  1^5— That  species  of  wisdom  which  Mcmtaigne  l&ed,  iiL  56  ^ 

—Wisdom  commits  itself  tbthecondadt  of  chance,  184'.JBdtter 
kamed  by  prosperity  than  by  adversity,  lOd^^trdefieiencyy-sisT 
— iHuman,  never  arrives  at  its  prescribed  dttty,  KdMBroogl^ 
'i^ain  fifom  heaven  by  Socrates,  S28 

Wite  mtfn,  in  whttt  regard  'he  diffi^  "ft^m  the  'fbdl,  I  ^— His 
comitiy,  17^— May  lireeteiyJi^here  coiiterit,  286-HtIis  life,'45S 
•^The  wifliie*mand(Stermiiie&  (b'K(bl>y  aj)peibrandes,  ii.  140— Why 
^iy&MJSB  rilonewilB'accoiinted'^udh,  4£^^^nb'reUtion'aDdeon* 
nection,  ilL  £38 

Wise  men  Ought  to  db  boOiidg  but  for  iheMs^hres,  i.  dSS^^-Oj^eiate 

.  by  all  the  virtues  together,  ii/90— Compared  to  ears  of  com,  hs2 
-^■Necessary' to  help  us  oiit  of  the  world,  iii.  244— Maybe  in  feve^ 
^BO—Shouid  be  intelligetit  in  the'use  of  pletfsute,  4S0 

Wish,  e3(travagant  one,  of  the  phflosopher  Eiidoxus^  iL  15D 

Wit,  great,  hils  a  spice  df  madness,  i.  451 

Witch-inarks,  iiL  S15 

Witches,  stories  concerning  them,  treated  as  mere  cMmertls,  iS. 
SIS— Judged  by  Montaigne  to  be  ei^^k^brained,  516 

Witholde,  a  Lithuanian  prince,  his  Order  that  ev<6ry  eiiln&iltt  ton- 
demned  to  die  should  execute  himself,  iL  539 

Witness  atnong^he 'Romans,  iL  Si2 

Wits  envious,  L  278^0f  many  degrees,  340,  408<^-4reat,  tilied 
to'hiadiiess,  iL  1% 

Wit€f8,  love  to  them  restricted  bydivinlty,  i.  SS^-'Used  in  Mme 
countries  to  bury  themselves 'alive,  or  subtnit  to  be'bornt,  with 
their  deceased  husbands,  311 -^Instance  6f  two,  who.put  thl&m- 
kelves  to  death,  to  encourage  their  huMmnds  todo  tiie-MMe,  465 
--•Show  tnost  love  to  their  husbands,  wlicn  they  have  lost  them, 
iL  467-^Kept  in  too  great  subjection  by  the  Italians,  iiL  112 

Woman,  turned  into  a  man,  i.  95 — ThAt  goes'to  bed' to  a  man,  niust 
pttt  off  her  modesty  with  her  piitticoat,  99 — Fancyhig  she  had 
swallowed  a  nin,  104— Causes  her  face  to  be  flayed  for  a  better 
skin,  322 — Unreasonable,  516 — One  who,  being  beat  by'her' hus- 
band, drowned  herself,  ii.  418— Each  thinks  herself  prefer^ie 
to  another,  iii.  29 — Her  refusal  increases  the  man's  love*  61-^ 
Her  head,  the  worst  part  of  her,  94 — Blind,  cured  by  Vespa- 
sian, 195 

Women,  taking  rank  and  command  in  the  wars,  L  1 15-— -Circum- 
cised, 117— -incapable  of  a  perfect  love,  220-^Bumt  alive  with 
the  dead  bodies  of  their  husbands,  3 1 1 — Succeeding  to  peerages, 
S37*-Bathed  together  with  the  men,  393— Masked  and  painted, 
S99— Exdoded  equally  with  children  from  inquiring  into  the  ^aws. 
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420^Kot  very  fit  to  treat  of  theological  matters,  42S— Jewish, 
avoiding  the  cruelty  of  Antigonus,  461— -Seeking  after  death,  to 
avoid  toe  cruelty  of  tyrants,  463---Of  virtue  and  honour,  409 
The  use  of  them  enervate  youth,  506,  507 — ^Addicted  to  crofis 
their  husbands,  513*— Made  use  of  by  laidies  for  a  footstool,  iL  73 
—Their  time  of  pregnancy,  220 — ^KiUing  themselves  at  their 
husbands'  decease,  418 — Buried  alive  with  their  husbands,  419 
—Obstinate  and  furious,  433,  442 — ^Three  good  ones,  remarkable 
for  virtue  and  honour,  466,  && — ^Whether  they  need  be  learned 
in  the  languages,  iii.  25 — ^What  sort  of  learning  is  fittest  for  them, 
26— ^Their  mourning,  what,  36 — The  severe  laws  imposed  on 
th^m  by  the  men  without  their  consent,  70 — Their  polity  myste- 
rious, 73 — Are  more  learned  than  men  in  love's  business,  74 — 
Of  the  kingdom  of  Pegu  covered  below  the  waist  with  a  cloth  slit 
before,  78 — Whether  they  are  the  better  for  these  laws,  79— 
What  ought  to  encourage  them  to  be  chaste,  81 — Their  torment- 
ing liateful  jealousy,  83,  85,  &c«— Prostituted  by  their  husbands 
for  lucre,  90 — Prostituting  themselves  for  the  gin  of  an  elephant, 
91 — Having  liberty  by  the  laws  to  provide  for  the  necessities  p€ 
life  at  the  expense  of  their  chastity,  ib. — Their  embraces  despised, 
105 — Young  and  beautiful,  kept  three  days  afler  their  deaui  be- 
fore they  were  delivered  to  the  undertaker,  110,  111 — Fine, 
equally  charming  in  France  as  in  Italy,  112 — Kept  very  close  in 
Italy,  ib. — ^Whence  it  comes  that  men  usurp  authority  over  them, 
120~Changing  the  title  of  beautiful  to  that  of  good,  ISO 

Wool,  perfumed,  privately  made  use  of,  i.  391 

Words  of  men,  their  only  tie  on  one  another,  i.  38 — A£fected  and 
finely  spoken,  199 — Moderating  the  temerity  of  propositioiis, 
ill.  312 

Works,  visible,  of  the  Divine  Being,  an  incontestable  proof  of  hii 
existence,  ii.  53 

World,  the  utility  of  conversation  with,  i.  179 — Is  a  mirror  for  man 
to  view  himself  in,  and  a  book  to  instruct  him,  180 — A  sacred 
temple,  ii.  53 — New,  without  law  or  magistrate,  128— Its  plu- 
ndi^  and  variety,  170 — Its  government,  180 — Various  opinions 
about  it,  241 — Creation  of,  243 — In  a  perpetual  motion,  lii.  1— 
Another,  discovered  by  this  of  ours,  149--The  new,  genius  of 
its  inhabitants,  when  first  discovered,  ib.-*Their  cruel  treatment 
by  the  Spaniards,  151 — Its  duration  divided  into  ^ve  ages  by  the 
Mexicans,  156*-Is  a  school  of  inquiry,  175 — ^Incapable  of  curing 
itself,  215 

Wounds,  self-inflicted,  i.  323 

Wrath,  whether  proper  to  animate  virtue  and  valour,  lu  437 

Wren  and  crocodile,  ii.  101 

Wrestlers  who  forbore  all  commerce  with  Venus,  i.  507 

Wrestling  condemned  by  Philopsemen,  why,  ii.  407 

Writer,  the  profession  of  oncj  a  particular  object  of  inquiry  with 
Montaigne,  i.  60 

Writers,  modem,  their  poverty  of  genius,  how  discovered,  i.  163 

Writings  of  Cordus  condemned  to  the  fire,  i.  523 — Preferred  to 
bodi^  children,  524,  525 — Obscure,  find  interpreters  enough^  ii. 
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960— Of  the  ^reat  poets  of  former  times,  829— Long  or  short, 
acquire  no  merit  on  that  account,  S81 
Wrong  done  to  the  Divine  greatnessi  iL  166,  &c. 


Xaktippe's  hunentation  for  the  death  of  her  husband  Socrates, 

ii,255 
Xenocrates,  his  gods,  ii.  156 — ^How  he  preserved  his  continency, 

447 
Xenophanes  the  philosopher,  i.  49 — ^His  god,  ii.  157,  183 
Xenophon  was  a  great  captain  and  a  plulosopher,  i  29 — Why  he 

wrote  his  own  history,  801 — Reporting  Socrates'  doctrine,  ii. 

156 — Receives  intelligence  of  the  death  of  his  son  Cryllus,  iii.  42 

—His  conduct  on  the  occasion,  ib.— Relieved  and  saved  in  the 

Delian  battle,  421 
Xerxes,  his  impotent  anger,  i.  22 — Is  reproved  by  his  uncle  Arta- 

banus,  284 — Seized  both  with  joy  and  sorrow,  at  the  sight  of  his 

vast  army,  ib.— His  silly  proposal,  when  environed  with  dl  human 

delights,  iii.  416 


Year  cut  ten  days  shorter,  iiL  286,  806 

Years  of  capacity,  i.  427 

Young  gentlemen  given  to  filching,  i.  508-— Fourteen  buried  alive 
by  order  of  Amestris,  ii.  165 

Youth,  see  Children — ^Must  be  accustomed  to  labour  and  hardship, 
L  173 — Its  debauchery  and  excess,  189— Of  quality,  should  be 
instructed  in  things  rather  than  words,  196 — Ought  to  despise 
sophistry,  199 — Why  they  ought  not  to  be  too  delicately  brought 
up,  iii.  382 


Zaleucus's  laws  against  women's  sumptuous  luxury,  L  354 

Zamolxis,  the  god  of  the  Getes,  ii.  165 

Zeal,  immoderate,  i.  235 — Governed  with  moderation  and  pru- 
dence, 419 — Of  the  Christians,  ii.  49— Armed  against  Pagan 
books,  371— Falsely  named,  530 

Zeno,  his  disciples,  i.  202 — Representing  the  state  of  his  imagina- 
tion, ii.  136 — His  god,  156 — His  weak  argument,  202— His  opi- 
nion of  the  nature  of  the  soul,  212— His  oath,  iii.  102— Never 
had  to  do  with  a  woman  but  once  in  his  life,  105 

Zenobia,  a  rare  instance  of  conjugal  continency,  i.  238 

Zisca,  general,  a  drum  formed  of  his  skin,  i.  16 
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